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"THE  LOVE  OF  CHRIST  COSSTKAINETH  CS." 

"For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,*'  said 
Paul,  writing  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth.  There 
is  a  bold  image  in  the  Apostle's  language  which 
is  thus  rendered.  His  idea  is,  that  the  love  of 
Christ,  seen  in  his  death  and  associated  with  the 
sublime  results  which  are  contemplated  in  his 
mediation,  bears  the  soul  away  as  the  rush  of 
the  resistless  torrent  sweeps  onward  whatever 
lies  in  its  course.  This  is  a  grand  6gure  to  show 
his  enthusiasm,  to. tell  the  reader  how  he  viewed 
the  Redeemer,— not  with  a  cold  speculating  in- 
tellect, but  with  a  heart  alive  to  the  present  in- 
terest which  Christ  has  in  the  subjects  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  completeness  of  their  redemp- 
tion. 

We  need  to  contemplate  this  fervency  and 
catch  the  spirit  of  this  lofty  feeling ;  for  there  is 
a  disposition  increasing  around  us  to  look  upon 
Christ  only  in  the  light  of  a  great  teacher  and  a 
devoted  philanthropist,  who  once  lived  on  the 
earth,  and  is  worthy,  for  his  teachings  and  life, 
to  be  remembered  and  honored,— as  other  wise 
and  self-sacri&cing  men.  But  this  does  by  no 
means  answer  the  requisitions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. It  overlooks  the  peculiar  and  purely 
spiritual  relations  which  Christ  sustains  to  our 
race,  through  that  exaltation  which  has  given 
him  "the  pre-eminence  in  all  things."  There  is 
in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  respect- 
ing Jesus  Christ,  something  of  the  tone  of  rev- 
erence and  the  profoundest  homage  of  the  heart 
which  the  true  soul  employs  in  treating  of  God. 
We  cannot  but  see  that  when  the  Apostles  speak 
of  the  ascended  and  exalted  Lord,  they  do  it  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  awe,  and  we  cannot  shake  off 
the  conviction  that  they  felt  he  was  apart  from 
common  humanity,  holding  offices  and  dignities 
to  which  no  other  human  being  ever  yet  attain- 
ed. It  is  not  only  of  the  Teacher,  the  Philan- 
thropist, that  they  speak ;  but  they  dwell  with 
the  highest  satisfaction  on  his  Mediatorial  char- 
acter.   It  is  this  lofty  view  of  his  relations  to 
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our  race  which  alone  can  beget  the  spirit  which 
is  essential  to  acceptable  obedience ;  and  how 
can  we  have  this  but  by  a  reverent  apprehension 
of  his  mediatorial  relation  to  humanity,  as  the 
"Mediator  between  God  and  Man," — neither 
God,  nor  Man,  but  holding  a  relative  position  to 
both  for  a  specific  and  a  glorious  end.  Only  to 
those  who  apprehend  this,  can  .the  full  force  of 
the  Apostle's  language  come,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  love  of  Christ  bearing  the  soul  away  in  ec- 
stacy,  as  by  irresistible  might. 

Many  claiming  the  name  of  Christians,  have 
no  sympathy  with  this.  Their  whole  Gospel  is, 
"  Obey  the  Christian  precepts  and  live."  They 
will  reason  on  the  good  policy  of  observing  these 
requisitions,  but  they  overlook  an  earnest  refer- 
ence to  the  grand  motive  to  do  what  it  is  politic 
to  do,  what  our  nature  demands  of  us  to  do,  what 
the  history  of  the  world  recommends,  and  what 
is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
promptings  of  the  moral  sense  or  conscience. 
There  is  something  more  than  all  this  when  love 
appeals  to  love, — when  a  personal  interest  in  us 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  is  recognized.  We  need  to 
see  the  love  of  Christ  bold,  distinct,  appealing  to 
every  grateful  affection,  and  laying  us  under  ob- 
ligations of  the  most  important  character.  Only 
think  of  that  love,— its  peculiarities.  Consider 
who  they  were  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed when  on  earth, — how  he  poured  out  sympa- 
thy on  them,  but  received  little  or  nothing  in  re- 
turn. Consider  how  immeasurably  lifted  above 
their  narrow  minds  was  his  mind, — they  musing 
on  the  restoration  of  the  outward  glory  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  his  thought  was  com- 
passing the  entire  world  in  its  appointed  rela- 
tions. Consider  how  he  never  yielded,  never 
faltered,  though  mountain  high  were  the  diffi- 
culties, enough  to  crush  out  all  faith  in  man. 
Consider  that  love  speaking  from  the  throne  be- 
side the  Father,  unchanged  by  the  exaltation 
which  was  given  him,  so  that  we  can  use  the 
Apostle's  words  and  speak  of  Jesus  as  "the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  portraiture  of 
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Christ  which  gives  us  only  what  of  love  was  ex- 
hibited on  earth,— that  never  mounts  the  height 
of  faith  and  owns  his  operations  now,  his  ever- 
lasting mediation.     I  want  the  Christ  who  as- 
cended from  Olivet  to  show  forth  his  love  through 
the  ages,— to  operate  on  human  souls  through 
those  avenues  which  the  God  of  our  being  pre- 
pared in  the  mysterious  make  of  the  human 
mind.     I  want  a  divine  meaning  given  to  those 
words,  those  titles,— Mediator,  Intercessor,  Ad- 
vocate, Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls.     I  want 
to  feel  that  however  much  God   has  made  other 
beings  to  me,  whatever  may  be  the  depth  of 
their  love,  their  willingness  and  ability  to  pro- 
mote my  highest  good,— I  want  to  feel    that 
Christ  is  more  than  they  all,— yes,  that  it  is 
not  too  much  for  him    to  demand  that  I  for- 
sake all,  if  that  be  necessary  in  order  to  fol- 
low him.     As  in  vision  I  see  him  standing  on 
Olivet,— his  shadow  for  the  last  time  resting 
on  the  earth,— his  words  of  parting  dropping 
from  his  lips, -as  I  hear  him  say,— **  All   power 
is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  I 
want  to  feel  the  force  of  those  words,  and  to 
separate  Jesus  in  my  thoughts  from  all  human 
beings,  and  see  him  clothed  with  a  majesty  none 
other  can  wear. 

The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  because  we 
see  in  his  death  a  relation  to  the  ultimate  bles- 
sedness of  our  race,  and  behold  the  affecting  un- 
ion of  his  power  with  every  agency  now  in  op- 
eration for  the  redemption  of  man.    He  holds 
the  power  that  was  given  him,— the  delegated 
sovereignty  of  the  universe ;    and  as  he  once 
went  over  the  land  of  Judea,  healing  and  hies- 
sing  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  crippled,  and  the 
dumb,  by  the  divinity  of  all  pitying  grace,— so 
now,  in  the  spiritual  relations  which  he  holds  to 
man,  he  is  abroad  wherever  the  battle  between 
truth  and  error,  sin  and  evil,  is  to  be  fought ; 
and  the  soul  richly  illumined  can  apply  to  itself 
the  encouragement  of  the  Apostle's  words,— 
"  Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sm 
which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us, 
looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith."     Here,  his  spiiitual  presence  is  recog- 
nized.     He  is  deemed  as  much  present  as  the 
judge  who  presided   at  the  ancient  races  was  m 
view  of  the  competitors,  and  stimulated  them  to 
the  utmost  exertion  by  the  laurel  wreath  which 
he  held  out  to  their  sight.     And  is  not  this  the 
idea  constantly  expressed  by  the  Apostles,-did 
they  not  continually  speak  of  Jesus  as  holding 
sublimer  relations  to  them  in  the  mv.sible  world 


than  he  ever  held  on  earth  ?    And  was  not  the 
mighty  love  that  constrained  them,  that  bare 
them  away  by  its  force,  a  love  that  received  its 
crrandest  charm  from  the  thought  of  its  then 
present  activity?  the  love  of  one  enthroned  in 
glory,  yet  mindful  of  the  poor  wanderers  of  earth. 
Let  us  consider  this  thought  farther  by  the 
aid  of  an  illustration  drawn  from  the  common 
conversations  respecting  the  beloved  who  have 
departed  to  the  world  of  the  immortals.     X  re- 
member a  time  when  the  mourning  group  had 
returned  to  the  desolated  home  whence  the  chiet 
light  and  joy  had  been  taken,   and  the    sol- 
eran  stillness  was  broken  by  the  sister  of  the 
buried   one  asking  me.  If  I  believed  that  the 
departed  saw  us  and  were  conscious  of  our  cir- 
cumstances  of  sorrow  and  joy  ?    The  full,  round 
eyes  of  the  widow,  in  which  tears  were  swim- 
ming,  were  fixed  upon  me,  and  I  saw  that  oth- 
ers desired  the  conviction  which  my  own  soul  m 
grief  had  labored  to  obtain.     I  could  not  answer 
the  question  directly,  and  long  did  we  converse 
on  the  subject,  dwelling  on  the  blessedness  which 
true  love  must  feel  if  convinced  that  the  depart- 
ed still  had  an  interest  in  this  world,  still  cared 
for  us  and  loved  us.    I  said  that  there  was  no- 
thing  in  the  Bible  against  the  idea,  and  much 
that  seemed  to  sustain  it;  that  there  could   he 
no  hann   in  entertaining  the  happy  thought  ; 
1  and  that  it  was  bliss  unutterable  sometimes  to 
think  that  the  words  of  love  we  speak  are  heard 
and  responded  to  in  thought  and  feeling  by  them. 
Now,  let  us  suppose  the  speculation  true,— and 
it  may  be  true,— suppose  that  the  dear  ones  who 
once  made  our  homes  happy  are  able  to  witness 
our  condition  here,— that  they  can  hover  over  us, 
and  are  mindful  of  our  tears  and  lamentations  ; 
would  it  not  increase  our  love  and  add  to  our 
motives  to  cherish  their  memories,  could  we 
know  that  they  regard  us  with  an  ever  growing 
sympathy,— that  their  thoughts  fly  earth-ward, 
and  compass  our  lying  down  and  our  rising  up  ? 
Such  a  result  could  not  fail  of  being  produced. 
This  idea  would  be  a  constraining  force  to  bind 
us  to  them  more  strongly  than  ever,  and  we 
should  delight   to  muse  on  the  thoughts  that 
might  perhaps  be  theirs  towards  us;  and  if  we 
could,  not  look  upon  the  clear  stars  of  heaven 
and  think  an  unholy  thought,  much   more  im- 
possible would  it  be  to  entertain  an  impure  de- 
sire while  we  mused  upon  the  dear  departed 
walking  in  the  light  of  immortality,  too  glorious 
for  our  weak  eyes  to  bear.     But  the  certainty  of 
this  matter  God   has  wisely  hidden,   that  one 
great  thought  might  possess  our  minds  and  pre- 
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pare  us  to  profit  by  all  others  designed  for  our 
comfort.  That  great  thought  is,  The  present 
love  of  Christ,  the  sympathetic  interest  which 
he  has  in  our  moral  condition,  the  knowledge  he 
possesses  of  what  we  are  and  need.  It  was  this 
great  thought  that  lifted  up  the  soul  of  the  mar- 
tyr Stephen,  as  he  expired  amid  the  shower  of 
stones,  expressing  the  forgiving  spirit  of  his 
Master,  and  crying,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit.''  It  was  felt  by  Paul  when  under  the 
name  of  Saul  he  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  Da- 
mascus, and  he  sent  up  his  voice  in  the  bewil- 
derment of  the  surprise  which  possessed  him, 
"Who  art  thou,  Lord?*'  Audio!  the  answer 
j.  came,  "I  ani^esus  whom  thou  persecutest." 
He  had  heard  Stephen's  prayer,— he  had  seen 
the  glory  of  his  face  when  he  expired  with  the 
beauty  of  an  angel  on  his  countenance, — and  he 
had  wrestled  with  the  tjioughts  that  then  were 
kindled  in  his  soul,  and  now  the  interest  which 
that  Being  had  in  him  against  whom  he  so  vio- 
lently fought,  melted  his  soul  at  once,  and  from 
that  hour  the  love  of  Christ  had  borne  him  on 
with  a  resistless  might.  And  so  with  Peter, 
who  so  felt  that  love  that  when  martyrdom 
came  to  him,  he  had  only  one  request,  — he  ask- 
ed to  die  with  his  head  to  the  earth,  deeming  it 
too  great  an  honor  to  expire  as  his  Master  had 
died.  And  so  has  it  been  with  thousands,  true 
and  faithful  to  the  despised  religion.  The  glory 
of  their  fidelity  sprung  not  from  looking  back 
into  history  for  the  Redeemer,  but  in  uniting 
history  with  the  present  and  the  hopes  of  the 
future,  applying  the  beautiful  thought  of  the 
Psalmist  where  he  treats  of  the  Divine  Omnis- 
cience, to  the  active,  sympathetic,  present  love 
of  Jesus, — "  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind,  and  be- 
fore, and  hast  laid  thine  hand  upon  me." 

This  is  what  we  want  to  lead  us  to  God,  to 
purity,  to  happiness.  We  want  a  prevailing 
conviction  of  the  besetting  love  of  Jesus,— a 
conviction  that  shall  make  us  burst  the  cold 
bands  of  mere  rationalism,  and  rise  above  the 
region  of  intellectualism,  till  we  find  the  atmos- 
phere of  spiritual  and  undying  love.  It  is  not 
the  great  thoughts,  the  indomitable  will,  the 
moral  grandeur  of  the  Savior,  that  is  to  do  the 
work  for  the  soul  in  imparting  the  spirit  of  an 
ever  improving  life.  No ;  we  must  respond  to 
his  personal  love  ;  we  must  see  that  he  is  not  a 
mere  king  to  preside  over  the  interests  of  his 
subjects  for  the  general  good,  but  a  Savior  for 
individual  souls,  for  each, — for  yoi/,  for  me.  We 
must  not  be  content  with  saying,  "  Jesus  died 
for  ally"  and  expatiate  on  the  grandeur  of  such  a 


death ;  but  we  must  say,  "  Jesus  died  for  me .'" 
and  in  the  very  depths  of  our  being  feel  how 
much  there  is  in  that  holy  truth. 

"  For  me,  for  me,  my  Savior  died, 
For  me  the  Lord  was  crucified.*' 

In  the  light  of  this  subject,  we  see  the  perti- 
nency of  the  question,  "  Have  you  a  personal 
interest  in  Christ  ?"  No  matter  how  much  that 
question  has  been  abused, — now  matter  how  it 
has  been  made  a  mere  form,  it  is  a  question  that 
should  be  pondered  most  seriously,  in  the  light 
of  God*s  presence,  and  with  a  longing  for  more 
of  the  constraining  love  of  Christ. 

HENRY   BACON. 
Provldence^R.  I. 


SING  TO  ME,  MAT ! 

With  noiseless  tread  the  twilight  comes. 

Its  floating  shadows  round  us  weep, 
And  dreaming  sweet  dreams  every  bud 

Lies  in  its  folded  leaves  asleep. 
This  is  the  hour  which  best  befits 

The  echo  of  bewitching  song. 
While  o'er  the  green,  with  glancing  feet, 

The  dim  night  spirits  glide  along. 

Sing  to  me,  May  ! 

The  niglU  is  holy  !  beaming  stars 

Are  coming  silently  and  still, 
The  brightness  that  the  sunset  leaves 

Is  fading  now  behind  the  hill. 
There  is  the  star  we've  watched  so  oft, 

Half  superstitious,  half  in  jest. 
As  in  its  path  of  deep,  dark  blue. 

It  moved,  imcloucU^,  to  the  West. 

■  Sing  to  me,  May  ! 

Another  eve,  'neath  summer  skies, 

I  watched  the  shadows  glide  along. 
And  listened  to  an  earnest  voice 

Which  thrilled  my  heart,  but  not  with  song. 
The  star  we  watched— I  see  it  not  ! 

The  voice  I  heard — where  breathes  it  now  ? 
Those  midnight  eyes — where  rests  the  glance  ? 

Who  may  that  heart's  revealings  know  ? 

Sing  to  me,  May  ! 

Iff,  while  listening  to  thy  song, 

One  memory  of  the  past  regain, 
If  one  high  thought  is  waked  to-night. 

Then,  love,  thou'lt  not  have  sung  in  vain. 
Aye,  sing  !  thus  sitting  at  my  feet  ! 

The  glorious  stars  above  shall  hear. 
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And,  with  their  white  wings  glancing  round, 
Angels  with  blessings  shall  be  near. 

Sing  to  me,  May  ! 

ABBIE    E.    REMINGTON. 

CentreWlIe,  R.  I. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUNTRY.    '  NO.  VIII. 

Gloucester,  May  1,  1851. 

You  have  desired  me  once  more  to  write  you 
a  letter  from  my  sea-side  home,  and  to-day  I  sit 
down,  while  an  easterly  storm  is  making  out- 
door life  intolerable,  to  comply.  I  should  hard- 
ly dare  assure  yourself  or  your  good  readers,  of 
entertainment  from  these  scribblings  of  mine ; 
for  the  "  wear  and  tear"  of  this  ministerial  ex- 
istence, is  not  the  most  favorable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  magazine  graces.  What  with  coax- 
ing and  dragging  reluctant  sermons  out  of  an 
over-worked  brain,  with  visits,  ceremonies  com- 
plimentary and  consolatory,  with  weddings  and 
funerals,  and  parish  parties  and  death-beds  jost- 
ling each  other  through  the  busy  week,  I  really 
feel  the  same  stiffness  of  the  mental  joints  when 
I  come  into  the  "walks"  of  polite  literature 
which  an  old  soldier,  whose  face  carries  the  pri- 
vate marks  of  a  dozen  battle-fields,  and  whose 
limbs  have  taken  an  obstinate  "stand"  in  con- 
tempt of  sprains,  fractures,  and  rheumatisms, 
may  feel  when  asked  to  spend  an  evening  upon 
the  floor  of  the  ball-room.  But,  as  that  same 
old  veteran,  out  of  pure  kindliness  of  heart, 
may  consent  to  stamp  and  canter  among  bright 
eyes  and  satin  shoes, — even  may  swing  about 
his  stiff  knee  occasionally  to  give  a  belle  of 
eighteen  a  chance  for  what  she  does  not  get  ev- 
ery day — a  hearty  laugh,  so  will  I,  my  friend,  at 
your  request,  come  out  of  my  parish  and  talk  an 
hour  of  those  dear  youthful  delights  of  literature 
and  life,  which  even  a  "parson"  never  wholly 
outgrows.  Only  if  I  pace  somewhat  formally 
through  your  flower-garden,  remember  "  'tis  not 
my  trade." 

What  shall  I  write  to  you  ?  Of  course,  the 
readers  of  the  "Repository"  are  not  supposed  to 
be  plagued  by  the  great  necessity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — the  want  of  "news" ;  if  they 
are,  we  may  recommend  to  thein,  as  a  useful 
mental  discipline,  a  voyage  of  discovery  in 
search  of  a  penny  paper  that  reports  it  truly — a 
perilous  sort  of  journeying  upon  which  neither 
you  or  I  are  disposed  to  set  out  to-day.  But 
happily  for  some  of  us,  there  are  a  great  many 


things  in  the  universe  besides  "news"  ;  and  one 
of  these  is  the  coming  of  Spring  just  now.  For, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  this  easterly  storm,  I  repeat 
it,  Spring  is  here.  The  blades  of  grass  are 
sprouting  along  the  road-sides,  the  water  courses 
make  a  green  path  through  the  brown  pastures, 
the  horse-chestnutbuds  are  milk-white,  the  ar- 
butus cautiously  unfolds  its  leaves  in  the  warm 
nooks  of  the  wood,  and  yesterday  I  saw  a  hardy 
young  maple  that  had  "set  up  for  itself"  in  a 
dress  of  crimson  blossoms, — poor  tree,  like  a  boy 
of  sixteen  trying  to  be  a  man  before  his  time,  it 
is  now  shivering  under  this  ague-breeding  storm. 
But  though  the  land  is  not  easy  to  be  coaxed  out 
of  the  reserve  of  Winter,  the  sen  and  sky  are 
more  prodigal  of  their  favors,  and  smile  upon  us 
already  with  looks  prophetic  of  June.  The  har- 
bor of  our  "old  sea-port  town"  is  white  with  the 
sails  of  fishermen,  and  on  every  bright  day  the 
blue  waves  are  sure  to  get  up  a  jubilee  on  their 
own  account.  All  about  the  wharves  and  store- 
houses, and  out  into  the  country,  is  heard  the 
spring  bustle  of  reviving  labor.  People  walk 
with  their  coats  unbuttoned,  and  laugh  in  your 
face  at  the  slightest  provocation.  Young  ladies 
and  young  men  become  uneasy,  and  saucy  to 
their  grand-fathers  and  maiden  aunts.  The  lov- 
ers parade  the  streets,  as  if  Spring  were  only 
created  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  insolence,  in  daring  to  sentimen- 
talize in  the  very  face  of  a  law  and  order  loving 
community.  And  ministers— ah,  they  have 
their  uneasinesses,  their  longings  to  break  out 
of  the  parish  hanness,  their  dreams  of  riding 
in  express  trains,  and  visiting  world's  fairs,  and 
strolling  among  the  woods  of  their  old  native 
town,— which  longings  and  uneasinesses  they 
are  fortunate  indeed  to  be  able  to  gratify, — and 
wanting  in  such  indulgence,  fortunate,  can  they, 
like  myself  at  this  moment,  live  over  old  spring 
joys  in  reproducing  them  on  paper  for  the  eyes 
of  a  friend. 

I  wonder  what4t  is  that  connects  the  changes 
of  the  seasons  with  our  literary  tastes  so  myste- 
riously ?  Why  is  it  that  noic  I  can  read  only  the 
books  I  do,  while  a  hundred  tempting  volumes 
on  my  bookshelves  ha ve  lost  their  hold  upon  me  ? 
Every  Spring  I  have  a  new  desire  to  talk  with 
Shakspeare.  I  cannot  enjoy  him  in  Summer, 
and  the  slow  decay  of  Autumn,  when  Nature 
like  a  hero  who  has  trod  the  stage  with  more 
than  mortal  energy,  calmly  gathers  in  her  tro- 
phies and  prepares  for  the  fifth  act  of  the  year, 
needs  no  additional  reminder  of  the  eternal 
struggle  between  will  and  destiny.     Then  the 
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Winter  has  its  books— the  philosophers,  the  the- 
ologians, and  ihe  long-breathed  historians  must 
have  their  due.  But  when,  as  now  the  year 
comes  in  like  a  great  living  creature,  I  find  no 
book  which  responds  to  her  power  like  that  of 
the  sovereign  poet,  and  the  throng  of  gorgeous, 
solemn,  wild,  and  jocund  life  that  sweeps  across 
his  page,  fitly  answers  to  the  bounding  wave, 
the  April  shower,  the  changing  forest,  and  the 
irresistible  might  of  nature's  will  re-asserting  its 
power. 

It  was  from  some  instinct  of  this  kind  that  a 
few  days  ago  I  opened  my  Shakspeare  upon  the 
plan  of  "  measure  for  measure,"  and  read,  only 
caring  to  group  its  minor  characters,  that  I 
might  gain  a  new  view  of  its  Isabella.  And  she 
told  me  things  about  herself  of  which  I  am  sure 
I  shall  not  gossip  here,  for  I  seemed  to  know  by 
what  paths  she  had  come  up  to  that  mount 
where  she  now  stands  the  transfigured  image  of 
a  chaste  womanhood.  I  am  not  about  to  write 
an  analysis  of  her  nature,  but  one  or  two 
things  I  will  say,  which  the  world  forgets 
as  often  as  they  are  told.  One  of  the  noblest 
lessons  of  her  life  is  the  pmcer  that  resides 
iu  perfect  purity.  Milton,  in  his  Lady  in  Co- 
mas, has  given  a  very  lofty  illustration  of 
this,  and  in  those  oft  quoted  lines  "  so  dear  to 
heaven  is  saintly  chastity,"  has  told  us  of  the 
strength  of  virtue.  But  only  Shakspeare  has 
pictured  before  the  world  the  fullness  of  energy 
that  like  a  guard  of"  thousand  liveried  angels" 
walt^  upon  the  soul  that  is  fre€  from  sin.  So 
great  is  purity  in  man  or  woman,  that  it  is  not 
only  able  to  repel  all  assaults  upon  itself,  but 
can  in  turn  become  the  assailant,  and  pluck 
down  its  proud  insulter  from  the  highest  place 
of  earthly  dominion.  When  once  fairly  arrayed 
against  sin,  however  entrenched  in  walls  of 
man's  building,  it  must  triumph.  It  matters  not 
whether  its  representative  be  a  martyr  Apostle, 
an  exiled  patriot,  a  despised  poet,  or  an  outraged 
girl ; — it  is  all  the  same,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
Almighty  must  vindicate  himself  through  the 
humblest  instrument  he  may  choose  to  live  or 
die  for  his  truth. 

There  is  always  united  with  real  purity  of 
character  a  clearness  of  spiritual  vision  which 
detects  the  approach  of  sin  afar  off,  and  gives 
warning  to  all  the  powers  to  be  in  readiness  to 
repel  the  invasion.  It  not  only  measures  the 
strength  but  also  theweakncss  of  the  adversary. 
It  sees  that  although  sustained  by  a  thousand 
artificial  and  material  allies,  impurity  is  in  it- 
self impotence,  and  will  fall  at  one  blow  direct- 


ed at  the  right  spot.  A  bad  man  has  al^^ays 
one  vulnerable  point,  and  he  that  discovers  this, 
can  overthrow  him  with  only  a  word.  But  an- 
other bad  man  cannot  discover  this.  His  own 
sin  clouds  his  vision;  only  a  pure  soul  gives  that 
clearness  of  the  eye  which  looks  through  and 
through  his  wicked  heart,  and  knows  at  a  glance 
where  to  aim  its  blow  of  defence.  This  being 
once  known,  the  corrupt  spirit  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  that  which  is  pure.  Conscious  of  its 
innate  superiority,  and  strong  in  its  entire  good- 
ness, it  can  foil  and  ward  off  every  blow,  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  retribution,  concen- 
trate its  celestial  force  and  drive  it  upon  the 
weakest  point  of  its  adversary  with  a  certainty 
of  victory. 

But  only  a  pure  soul  can  do  this,  as  I  have 
said.  A  spirit  half  fallen  with  evil  thoughts 
indulged  within,  is  at  the  mercy  of  one  wholly 
given  over  to  the  service  of  Satan.  It  does  not 
understand  the  nature  of  its  enemy's  purpose 
till  too  late  for  resistance.  Under  cover  of  its 
beclouded  vision,  the  evil  one  has  crept  even  in- 
to the  sacred  enclosures  of  its  individuality  and 
established  himself.  Then  confusion  and  fear 
complete  the  work,  and  between  them  the  poor 
soul  goes  over  to  sin.  So  it  is  that  evil  prevails 
in  the  world,  much  of  the  true  virtue  among 
men,  is  only  half  virtue,  an  external  covering  of 
propriety,  education,  or  conformity  to  arbitrary 
rules  of  conduct.  It  is  moral  and  not  spiritual, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  reality  while  away 
in  some  corner  of  the  heart  a  sweet  thought  of 
transgression  is  petted  and  nursed  from  its  puny 
infancy  up  to  insolent  manhood.  Few  of  us 
know  what  an  enemy  we  may  carry  about  in 
our  own  bosoms,  ready  at  any  unguarded  mo- 
ment to  upset  our  boasted  holiness.  When  the 
devil  comes  and  outside  our  castle-walls  sum- 
mons us  to  surrender,  he  too  often  hears  a  res- 
ponse from  a  devil  within,  and  then  he  may 
calculate  with  impunity  upon  the  strength  of 
our  defences,  and  the  chances  of  treason  inside 
the  camp. 

All  this  was  present  to  the  eye  of  the  great 
dramatist.  He  has  given  us  in  his  play,  a  rep- 
resentative of  almost  every  form  of  individual 
impurity.  Yet  Isabella  moves  pure,  and  awk- 
ward among  this  rabble,  because  she  has  no- 
thing answering  to  their  sin  in  her  own  breasX. 
And  being  thus,  she  is  stronger  than  all  of  them 
— stronger  than  the  highest  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment. She  foils  the  blows  aimed  at  her,  as 
if  she  played  with  bulrushes  instead  of  sharp 
swords,  and  when  her  hoMx  appeals,  by  one  word 
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spoken  with  the  directness  and  velocity  of  an 
avenging  fate,  lays  the  whole  glittering  fabric 
of  sin  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

But  I  have  not  time  now  to  speak  further  of 
her,  or  to  write  a  homily  upon  the  power  of  ho- 
liness ;  though  my  letter,  begun  so  lightly,  has 
an  awful  squinting  towards  a  sermon,  which  I 
will  arrest  in  timely  season  by  drawing  to  a 
close.  Only  we  will  not  forget  what  the  great 
dramatist  has  so  eloquently  told  us ;  and  when- 
ever, in  this  strange  world,  an  array  of  power, 
influence  or  policy,  shall  make  us  half  fearful  of 
the  right  we  are  called  to  defend,  we  will  think 
of  Isabella,  and  remember  that  the  same  God 
who  made  her  stronger  than  a  whole  corrupt 
State,  yet  lives,  and  works  through  souls  that 
dare  and  love  to  trust  in  his  Omnipotence. 

A.   D.   MATO. 


THE  RAINBOW. 


Thk  rainbow  !  the  rainbow  !  O  look  at  it  now  ! 
It  rests  its  bright  curls  on  the  Orient's  brow, 
As  from  the  dark  cloud,  like  a  spirit,  it  springs. 
And  shades  the  green  earth  with  its  beautiful 
wings. 

A  prism  exhausted  its  colors  to  mould 
Those  rich  tinted  shades  of  carnation  and  gold. 
That  seem,  now  the  hue  of  the  violet  is  given. 
Like   a   boquet  of  flowers,  as    an    offering   to 
Heaven. 

How  it  bonds,  like  an  angel,  to  gaze  in  the  flood, 
And  mirrors  its  form  as  the  brightness  of  God  ! 
O  who  but  Jehovah  could  pencil  it  there, 
And  firmly  sustain  it  suspended  in  air. 

But  see  the  fair  image  is  losing  its  rays — 
Not  long  in  our  sight  the  sweet  visitant  stays  ! 
Its  mission  completed.  Heaven's  glory  displayed. 
It  hides  like  humility's  self  in  the  shade. 

How  gentle  its  motion,  how  graceful  its  form. 
Thus  smilingly  gay  at  the  frown  of  the  storm  ; 
A  sceptre  of  Mercy,  in  beauty  unfurled. 
The  promise  of  Peace,  to  a  perishing  world. 

HARRIET    E.    OARDHER. 

Digttos,  Mass. 


TUB  DIVOBCE. 

CHAPTER      I, 


"  Dear  Elm  a,  is  it  true  that  you  are  divorced 
from  your  husband,  from  your  dear    Charles, 


whom  you  loved  so  fondly  only  a  short  four  years 
ago  ?"  eagerly  questioned  Mrs.  Fessenden  of  hei 
friend  Mrs.  Vinton,  as  she  burst  in  upon  her  af- 
ter nearly  a  year's  absence  from  her  native  city. 
I  heard  of  it,  this  morning,  immediately  after 
my  return,  and  I  have  not  sto{^ped  to  say  a  syl- 
lable to  any  other  friend,  but  have  come  direct- 
ly to  hear  from  your  own  lips,  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  this  unaccountable  step." 

"It  is  but  too  true,  Harriet,"  said  Mrs.  Vin- 
ton, mournfully,  while  the  tears  gathered  in  her 
eyes.  "  I  did  love  Charles  most  devotedly,  or 
rather  the  Charles  whom  my  fancy  had  invested 
with  all  glorious  attributes,  all  gentle,  yet  man- 
ly aflections,  all  exalted  gifts  of  nature  and  art — 
and  he,  as  1  thought,  loved  me,  but  the  delusive 
veil  has  been  rent  away,  and  I  was  as  nothing 
to  him,  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  was  capri- 
cious, tyrannical,  fault-finding  and  hard  to 
please." 

"Charles  Vinton  tyrannical  and  fault-find- 
ing !"  exclaimed  the  candid,  truth-loving  Mrs. 
Fessenden.  "  Dearest  Emma,  believe  me,  i/ou 
are  laboring  under  a  delusion — a  cruel  delusion, 
deceptive  as  the  light  of  the  ignis  fatuus.  No^w 
that  you  are,  indeed,  parted  from  Charles,  as,  in 
all  your  loneliness  and  isolation,  you  steadily 
look  back  upon  the  light  and  gladness  of  those 
days  of  endearment  and  trust,  how  bitter  will  be 
the  draught  from  life's  poisoned  chalice,  hoTv 
gladly  would  you  again  listen  to  tones  which 
have  thrilled  your  being  like  the  mysterious  in- 
Aueace  of  entrancing  music,  how  dear  wonld  be 
one  of  the  olden  glances  of  love,  how  refreshing 
his  support  and  guidance." 

"  Spare  me,  in  mercy  spare  me,"  murmured 
Elma  Vinton,  as  she  laid  her  head,  like  that  of 
a  tired  infant,  upon  the  bosom  of  her  friend,  and 
wept  unrestrainingly. 

"  Elma,"  continued  her  friend,  tenderly  and 
earnestly,  "/  know  you  well, — I  know  your 
admiration  for  whatever  is  beautiful  and  good, — 
I  know  the  high  aspirations  which  expand  your 
soul— I  know  the  deep  fount  of  love  in  your 
breast,  which  wishes,  nay,  which  demands  a  cor- 
responding love, — I  know,  too,  your  excitability 
and  imagination  which  have  often  raised  a  bar- 
rier against  love  by  suspicious  jealousy,  whicli 
was  roused  by  *  trifles  light  as  air.'  Forgive 
me,  Elma,  if  I  wound  your  feelings  by  my  plain 
speech,  as  I  do  it  for  your  good.  I  would  fain 
have  saved  you  and  Charles  this  needless  ag^ony 
of  parting,  loneliness  and  tears,  which  must  in- 
evitably be  your  lot.  Only  think,  dear  friend, 
how  strong  are  the  bonds  which    even    no^fv 
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unite  your  hearts,  amid  all  this  estrangement, 
this  separation  by  human  law — think  of  the  ho- 
ly time  when  yoU  were  all  in  all  to  each  other, 
when  even  death,  the  death  of  your  little  boy, 
was  borne  with  composure,  because  your  hus- 
band*s  strong,  yet  submissive  words,  imparted 
comfort  to  your  heart,  as  you  gave  up  one  object 
of  affection,  only  to  love  the  remaining  object 
more  fervently." 

"  Spare  me,  Harriet,"  again  pleaded  the 
wretched  woman,  "  had  you  only  been  here,  this 
cruel  parting  might  have  been  avoided.  But 
Charles  is  not  the  same  being  as  when  you  left 
us, — he  seemed  to  be  restless,  dissatisfied,  un- 
happy, and  to  what  cause  could  I  impute  it,  but 
to  a  lack  of  affection  ?  His  evenings,  too,  have 
nearly  all  been  spent  away  from  home,  for  sev- 
eral months,  leaving  me,  as  he  knew,  without 
a  single  resource  against  solitude,  for,  Harriet, 
you  were  the  only  friend  I  loved  dearly,  and  you 
were  far  away, — and  you  well  know  I  am  an 
orphan,  without  the  kindly  tones  of  a  brother*s 
or  sister's  voice  to  cheer  me, — and  Charles  had 
been  to  me  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  all 
the  world.  Cousin  Walter,  however,  has  never 
deserted  me,  but  has  done  what  he  could  to 
make  my  solitude  less  tedious,  has  procured  for 
me  the  best  legal  advice,  and  generously  fitted 
up  this  tenement  for  my  reception  and  comfort." 

"  Cousin  Walter  !"  almost  angrily  exclaimed 
the  generally  mild  and  candid  Mrs.  Fessenden. 
"  I  never  fancied  Walter  Parker.  Depend  upon 
it,  dear  Elma,  he  has,  unknown  to  yourself,  sli- 
ly  infused  prejudices  into  your  mind  against 
your  husband.  You  were  too  much  absorbed  in 
love*8  idolatry  at  the  time  of  your  marriage  to 
perceive  that  your  cousin  was  very  much  cha- 
grined at  that  step,  that  he  loved  you  as  much 
ss  his  selfish  nature  would  allow  him  to  love, 
and  that  he  has  always  disliked,  ay,  haled  your 
husband.  /  saw  all  this  at  the  time,  but  would 
not  disturb  your  happiness  by  the  recital.  Now, 
Elma,  as  you  look  back,  can  you  not  see  it  ?" 

**  I  cannot  look  back,  Harriet,  to  the  past  year 
with  pleasure,  nor  to  the  future  with  any  thing 
of  hope  in  my  heart.  Now  that  you  have  spo- 
ken so  candidly,  I  feel  that  my  imagination  has 
magnified  little  things,  trifling  acts  into  crimes, 
—but,  indeed,  Harriet,  excitable  as  I  am,  I  am 
not  wholly  to  blame.  Should  you  see  Charles,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  that  respect. 
As  for  cousin  Walter,  I  never  fancied  him  much 
more  than  you  did,  although  I  did  not  suspect 
him  of  loving  me.  But  now  I  do  see  that  much 
of  his  advice  tended  indirectly  to  wrong  feeling 


on  my  part  towards  my  husband,  and  left  me 
quite  a  favorable  opinion  of  himself.  But  there 
was  something  in  Charles*  conduct  so  unlike 
himself,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  account  for  it 
even  now.  So  coldly  distant,  so  formal,  that  in 
the  excitement  of  my  feelings,  I  proposed  a  sep- 
aration to  which  he  did  not  object,  and  which 
by  Walter*s  aid  and  counsel,  has  been  effected. 
But  I  am  miserable.  All  of  my  cousin's  argu- 
ments cannot  get  me  into  society,  or  induce  me 
to  receive  visitors.  Of  course,  I  cannot  refuse 
to  see  him^  although  from  the  light  I  now  have, 
I  shall  never  again  place  trust  in  him.  Oh ! 
Harriet,  how  unhappy  I  am.  I  was  informed, 
yesterday,  that  <mr  once  pleasant  mansion,"  here 
her  voice  trembled  with  emotion,  "  is  closed, 
and  Charles  gone  from  the  city  to  spend  a  long 
time.  He  was  generous  to  the  very  last,  dear 
Harriet,  insisting  upon  my  acceptance  of  that 
splendid  home.  It  would  have  killed  me  to 
have  stayed  amid  the  scenes  of  my  former  bliss, 
and  so  I  declined,  especially  as  my  own  fortune 
is  sufficient,  with  economy,  to  support  me  the 
few  remaining  years,  perhaps  months  of  my  ex- 
istence." 

**  Do  not  speak  so  despairingly,  Elma,"  said 
her  friend,  much  moved,  "my  home  shall  be 
yours,  for  I  know  you  can  enjoy  yourself  better 
with  my  husband,  myself  and  children,  than  you 
can  here.  And  when  in  a  few  months  we  again 
visit  Paris,  you  must  promise  to  go  with  us." 

Mrs.  Fessenden  added  a  few  more  soothing 
words,  then  embracing  her  friend,  she  pursued 
her  way  with  sad  thoughts,  towards  her  own 
blessed  home  of  peace  and  affection. 


CHAPTER       II. 

"Dear  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Fessenden,  as  she 
seated  herself  by  her  husband*s  side  soon  after 
her  return,  "  what  a  sad  being  is  poor  Elma. 
What  a  change  for  herself  and  husband  from 
unshadowed  bliss  to  a  public  separation.  They 
are  both  to  blame.  1  doubt  not  Elma,  I  know, 
with  all  her  high  and  lovable  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  is  passionate  and  wilful  at  times,  and 
so  exacting  of  her  due  share  of  love  from  all  her 
friends,  and  especially  from  her  husband.  But 
how  Charles  Vinton  can  have  become  tyranni- 
cal and  fault-finding,  an  absentee  from  home 
and  hearth,  as  Elma  *aid  he  had,  is  a  mystery  I 
cannot  fathom,  calm,  rational,  self-possessed,  as 
he  always  was,  unless  that  crafty  Walter  Par- 
ker, her  second  cousin,  is  at  the  foundation  of 
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it ;  and  I  verily  believe  he  is  mean  enough  to  do 
any  thing  on  earth  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  grati- 
fying his  low  pas&ions." 

*'  Why,  Harriet,  you  are  very  much  excited," 
said  Mr.  Fessenden,  as  he  gazed  into  the  gener- 
ally mild  countenance  of  his  wife. 

"I  know  it,  Arthur,  but  the  sight  of  poor  El- 
ma,  separated  from  her  husband,  with  no  pro- 
tector but  her  cousin  Walter,  has  completely 
unnerved  me^  for  I  can  imagine  what  my  own 
feelings  would  be,  -were  I  so  situated,  and  I  have 
offered  her  a  home  with  us." 

"  That  was  right,  Harriet,  and  moreover,  it 
was  judicious  and  kind,  just  like  yourself.  I 
think  it  is  proper  to  keep  her  away  from  Wal- 
ter's influence.  A  union  with  him  would  be  the 
climax  of  her  misery,  for  I  well  know  he  is  a 
man  without  a  spark  of  true  benevolence ;  and 
charity  and  nobleness- of  mind,  are  only  assum- 
ed to  gain  his  ends.  1  have  long  regarded  him 
as  unprincipled,  and  yet  capable  of  easily  putting 
on  the  guise  of  feeling,  virtue,  and  noble,  even 
religious  thought,  when  any  wished  for  object 
was  to  be  attained  by  those  means.  Undoubt- 
edly, he  has  done  his  share  in  the  separation.  I 
knew,  when  we  at  the  same  time  were  law  stu- 
dents, by  an.  incident  or  two,  that  he  laved  £1- 
raa ;  but  it  seems,  never  anticipating  a  rival,  he 
had  thought  himself  secure  of  her  favor  and  ul- 
timate acceptance,  until  the  news  of  her  mar- 
riage, in  his  absence,  with  the  wealthy  and  ac- 
complished Mr.  Vinton,  came  to  him.  I  pre- 
sume he  has  never  forgiven  Vinton,  and  that 
this  separation  is  the  result  of  his  revenge." 

"  But  he  shall  have  a  counter  influence  at 
work  on  Elnia's  mind,  when  I  get  her  establish- 
ed in  our  household,"^  said  Mrs.  Fessenden  with 
an  air  of  triumph. 

"  How  earnest  and  determined  you  look,  Har- 
riet. I  trust,  in  your  encounter  with  Mr.  Par- 
ker, you  will  not  provoke  him  to  separate  its." 

Mrs.  Fessenden  turned  toward  her  husband 
and  gave  him  swcAa  look,  so  blended  with  digni- 
ty, candor,  feeling  and  affection,  as  if  she  had 
said,  "  there  is  no  fear  on  that  head,"  aad  then, 
with  an  excuse  to  him  for  running  away,  she 
went  immediately  to  arrange  and  prepare  an 
apartment  for  Elma,  with  her  own  hands,  and 
when  completed,  every  detail  was  perfect,  as  far 
as  friendship  and  affection  could  make  it. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Fessenden's  departure,  Mr. 
Walter  Parker  was  ushered  into  Elma's  pres- 
ence, and  was  much  surprised  to  find  her  in 
tears.  The  old  memories  conjured  up  by  her 
friend's  presence,  the  tide  of  deep  love  still  surg- 


ing in  her  breast  for  her  husband ;  the  many 
many  acts  of  affectionate  devotion  received  from 
Charles,  which  she  now  sadly  and  tenderly  re- 
called, bad  completely  banished  the  demon  of 
pride  from  her  bosbm,  although  it  had  sustained 
her  nobly  until  Mrs.  Fessenden  had  revealed  to 
her,  her  own  feelings  so  truly,  and  given  a  clue 
to  the  motives  by  which  her  cousin  was  actua- 
ted. Now,  she  received  him  with  aversion — his 
presence  was  insupportable.  *'My  dear  cous- 
in," he  said  in  that  low,  winning  tone,  he  so 
well  knew  how  to  assumre,  **  I  have  called  to- 
day, to  give  you  a  long  ride  into  the  country  for 
your  health.  The  roses  must  again  bloom  on 
your  cheeks,  Elma.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to 
grieve  over  the  late  transaction — rather  rejoice 
that  you  are  relieved  from  the  presence  of  one 
so  uncongenial  to  your  dear  self." 

"  I  am  not  able  to  ride  out  to-day,"  was  poor 
Elma's  truthful  and  only  reply,  while  she  labor- 
ed hard  to  restrain  the  truant  tears. 

Mr.  Parker  had  never  seen  her  in  such  a 
mood,  so  thinking  his  presence  would  not  act  as 
a  restorative,  he  seated  himself  very  familiarly 
by  her  side  on  the  sofa,  and  taking  her  hand,  he 
said  in  a  bland  tone,  "  Dear  Elma,  you  must 
have  seen  that  you  are  unspeakably  dear  to  nie^ 
not  only  from  the  peculiar  interest  I  take  in 
your  misfortunes," — here  he  sighed  deeply,  **but 
also  from  the  pure  love  I  bear  you,  which  hour- 
ly increases.  Now>  will  you  not  give  me  the 
fondly  {^easing  hope,  that  it  is  in  some  measure 
reciprocated  ?  That  I  may,  ere  long,  become  your 
legal,  acknowledged  protector  ?" 

Had  a  thunderbolt  burst  on  Elma*s  head,  she 
could  not  have  been  more  shocked  and  surprised 
than  she  was  t&find  the  sedate  cousin,  so  much 
her  senior,  actually  making  love  to  her  !  Yes, 
Harriet  was  right;  and  now  many  things  con- 
nected with  her  cousin  were  seen  in  their  true 
light,  and  drawing  away  her  hand  from  her 
cousin's,  indignantly,  she  replied  in  a  hollow, 
unnatural  voice,  *'  Walter  Parker,  do  you  think 
the  love  I  bore  Charles  Vinton,  is  so  easily  ex- 
tinguished, although  the  law  has  thrust  us  apart? 
Do  you  think  my  heart  is  such  a  wavering,  un- 
stable shadow,  that  it  can  so  soon  cast  aside  the 
love  of  years  to  make  room  for  another  love  ? 
No,  Walter,  No  r  And  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  dilated  eyes,  Elma  Vinton  swept  out  of  the 
apartment  with  the  gra6e  and  majesty  of  a 
queen,  leaving  her  cousin  to  chew  the  bitter  cud 
of  reflection,  and  to  rave  over  the  disarraoge- 
raent  of  his  plans,  his  precious  lost  time,  his 
still  more  precious  money ; — for  in  reality  he  was 
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Tery  miserly,  although  lie  had  lavished  large 
sums  to  fit  up  the  present  residence  of  Elma, 
thinking  himself  secure  of  ultimate  success  in 
his  suit,  which  he  felt  had  been  prematurely 
urged.  Still  he  did  not  give  up  the  idea  of  win- 
ning Elma  for  his  bride,  eventually;  and  he 
gave  a  complacent  look  in  the  mirror,  which 
revealed  the  reflection  of  a  handsome  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  arrayed  in  the  most  costly  and 
fashionable  style. 

"  She  will  get  over  this  whim,"  he  murmured 
to  himself,  as  he  left  the  house,  and  sprang 
lightly  into  his  beautiful  equipage.  But  the 
next  morning  a  note  was  handed  him  which 
completely  dispelled  all  his  imaginary  visions. 
It  ran  thus,  in  Elma*s  laconic,  business  style : 

Mr.  Parker  :  After  what  passed  between  us 
yesterday,  it  will  be  highly  improper  for  me  to 
intrude  any  longer  upon  your  hospitality ;  there- 
fore, I  have  left  for  the  purpose  of  residing  with 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Fessenden,  whose  husband  will 
remunerate  you  for  whatever  trouble  and  cost 
you  have  incurred  on  my  account. 

ELMA  VINTON. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  Mr.  Par- 
ker's mingled  feelings  of  "  hatred,  revenge  and 
despair,"  as  he  perused  the  note  commencing  so 
abruptly  with  Mr,  Parker  instead  of  cousin^  her 
usual  appellation ; — and  ending  with  Elma  Viu' 
ton,  a  name  which  he  thought  she  had  discarded 
for  ever,  by  the  sentence  of  divorce,  for  her 
maiden  name  of  Eldredge. 


CHAPTER       III. 

Elma,  af\er  spending  a  few  months  in  the 
bosom  of  Mr.  Fessenden's  charming  family,  was 
at  length  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them  to 
the  metropolis  of  France,  where  Mrs.  Fessen- 
den had  relations ;— as  they  all  saw  that  she 
would  pine  away  in  constantly  viewing  scenes 
80  nearly  connected  with  her  former  bliss.  She 
was  very  pale  and  attenuated,  and  the  little 
hope,  which  had  at  first  played  around  her  heart 
of  seeing  Mr.  Vinton  and  having  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  past,  was  about  expiring,  for  he  was 
still  a  wanderer  from  his  home,  having  never 
returned  to  his  splendid,  yet  desolate  mansion. 
Mrs.  Fessenden,  who  was  a  calm,  strong-mind- 
ed woman,  had  a  great  influence  over  Elma, 
who  yielded,  although  reluctantly,  to  her,  as  re- 
garded appearing  in  society.  There  was  some- 
VoL.    X.X.  2 


thing  of  pleasure,  however,  for  her  desolate  heart 
in  their  morning  rides  and  promenades  around 
Paris  and  it*  environs,  and  also,  in  visiting 
works  of  art.  They  were,  one  morning,  saun- 
tering leisurely  in  a  gallery  filled  with  rare  and 
beautiful  paintings,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fessen- 
den had  wandered  off"  from  Elma,  who,  weary  of 
gazing  at  so  much  beauty,  had  taken  a  low  seat 
and  was  busily  occupied  with  pencil  and  paper ; 
while  forgetting  all  else  but  her  deep  sorrow, 
she  allowed  the  tears  to  flow  without  restraint. 
At  that  very  moment,  she,  herself,  would  have 
made  a  good  study  for  a  painter.  Her  simple 
bonnet,  falling  ofi"  in  the  employment  of  writing, 
revealed  her  clear,  white  forehead,  the  silky, 
brown  hair  which  curled  on  each  side  of  her 
pale,  sweet  face,  and  the  knot  of  beautiful  braids 
which  shaded  her  neck.  A  rich,  dark,  plain 
dress,  adorned  her  small  figure,  while  her  deep, 
blue  eyes  were  slightly  upturned  with  a  mourn- 
fully sad  expression, —a  true  pictui*e  of  her  soul. 
There  was  another  visitor,  a  tall,  intellectual 
looking  gentleman,  the  sadness  of  whose  black 
eyes  rivalled  that  of  Elma's,  who,  on  pretence 
of  examining  a  picture,  watched  her  most  intent- 
ly, although  he  did  not  allow  her  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  face.  Indeed,  she  was  so  absorb- 
ed in  thought,  she  knew  not  of  his  presence. 
Upon  the  approach  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fessenden, 
he  glided  away,  apparently  in  great  haste.  As 
they  came  towards  Elma,  she  wiped  away  all 
tears  and  rejoined  them  in  such  haste  that  she 
left  the  fruit  of  her  musings  on  paper  near  where 
she  sat,  which  was  appropriated  by  the  tall  gen- 
tleman to  himself,  as  soon  as  they  left,  and 
which,  after  reading  several  times  with  mani- 
fest emotion,  he  kissed  and  deposited  in  his 
pocket-book.    Elm'a^s  lines  ran  thus : 


Four  years  ago,  I  sat  with  thee 

In  homers  own  sweet,  domestic  bower, 

When  love*s  bright  bird  e'er  carolled  free. 
And  gladness  winged  each  passing  hour. 

I  sat  with  thee  in  joy  and  pride. 

The  breath  of  flowers  upon  my  brow, 

I  was  a  gay  and  happy  bride  ; — 

Now  /  am  lone,  and  where  art  thou  1 

And  when  our  only  bud  of  love 
Was  sleeping  in  the  narrow  tomb, 

Did'st  thou  not  say  *'  he  dwells  above 
In  gardens  of  the  blest  to  bloom  V 

In  that  dark  hour  thou  weit  my  all. 
The  only  tie  on  earth  to  bind  : — 
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And  think 'st  thou  when  the  oak  doth  fall. 
The  ivy  other  prop  will  find  ? 

'Tis  even  thus — I  cannot  stay. 

In  this  dim  sphere  without  thy  smile — 
Oh,  Father  !  hasten  me  away 

From  sorrow ^s  dart,  from  pleasure's  wile. 

Methinks  upon  my  grassy  bed 

Thy  tears  will  fondly,  gently  rest. 
As  thou,  by  memory's  voice  art  led 

To  muse  on  home  so  loving,  blest, — 

When  to  the  music  of  our  hearts 
We  trod  life's  pathway  blithe  and  free  J 

And  deemed  not  that  the  hour  which  parts 
Would  ever  come  to  me  and  thee. 

But  it  did  come — and  weary,  sad, 

I  fain  beneath  the  sod  would  lie. 
For  in  my  dreams,  thy  tones,  so  glad^ 

Are  whisp'ring  **  we  shall  meet  on  high  !" 

ELMA. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  on  their  home- 
ward way,  before  Elma  discovered  that  she  had 
lost  the  lines  which  she  had  so  hastily  scrawled, 
and  anwilling  to  leave  them  to  the  cold  and 
careless  gaze  of  the  first  one  who  might  pick 
them  up,  she  retraced  her  steps,  and  was  bend- 
ing over  the  spot  where  she  had  written  them — 
but  her  search  was  vain,  they  had  disappeared. 
As  it  was  now  past  the  usual  hour  of  admit- 
tance, Elma  thought  herself  alone,  for  she  saw 
no  one  upon  entering — and  therefore  she  sat 
down  to  rest  herself  awhile,  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  hands.  She  started  suddenly  upon 
hearing  "Elma"  uttered  in  a  low,  sad  tone— yet 
it  was  a  tone  dear  as  life  itself— the  music  of 
which  had  never  left  her  heart,  in  all  of  her  sor- 
row. She  turned — Charles  was  kneeling  by  her 
side,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy,  forgetting  that  they 
were  twain,  she  wound  her  arm*  around  his 
neck,  laid  her  pale  cheek  close  to  his,  which  was 
wet  with  her  joyful  tears. 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest  Elma,"  were  the  first 
words  Mr.  Vinton  could  utter. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  own  Charles,"  was  her  sole 
reply. 

It  was  a  fitting  place,  alone  amid  pencilled 
forms  of  beauty,  for  Charles  Vinton  and  Elma  to 
recall  the  blended  shapes  of  the  past,— to  ex- 
tract the  sweet  from  the  bitter,— to  affiance 
themselves  anew  in  all  of  their  former  devoted 
love,— ay,  more,  in  the  serene  and  perfect 
strength  gathered  from  trial  and  afliiction. 
"  And  so,"  said  Elma,  as  she  raised  her  head 
from  Charles'  shoulder,  after  a  full  and  perfect 


explanation  on  her  part,  "  Walter  Parker  was, 
as  Harriet  thought,  at  the  foundation  of  all  our 
difficulties.  How  little  I  thought  that  every 
word,  every  look  I  bestowed  on  him,  the  only 
living  being  with  whom  I  could  claim  affinity, 
was  made  to  appear  in  yoor  eyes,  as  if  I  had  al- 
ways loved  him  and  still  loved  hira  secretly. 
How  blinded  you  must  have  been,  Charles,  to 
have  believed  it  and  absented  yourself  from 
home !" 

"  But,  dear  Elma,  was  he  not  there  every  eve- 
ning with  his  bland  and  winning  speech  ?  And 
I,  fool  that  I  was,  believed  what  he  caused  me 
to  be  informed  was  the  foct,  that  there  was  a 
long,  mutual  attachment  between  you.  And 
then  he  wore  your  ring,  and  triumphantly  para- 
ded a  handkerchief  which  he  said  you  gave  him. 
Turning  my  eyes  from  all  your  past  devotion  ; 
and  exceeding  love,  I  believed  it  a  falsehood,  ' 
without  any  evidence,  and  deeply  wronged  you. 
Say  again,  Elma,  that  you  forgive  me." 

"  /,  too,  need  forgiveness,  for  all  my  excita- 
bility, wilfulness  and  unbounded  exaction  of  af- 
fection. But,  Charles,  you  did  deceive  yourself 
almost  willingly.  The  ring  was  taken  out  of 
ray  work  box,  and  I  knew  not  what  became  of 
it,  for  I  assure  you  he  never  wore  it  in  my  pres- 
ence— and  as  for  the  handkerchief,  it  was  hand- 
ed him  with  some  cologne  on  it,  one  afternoon, 
when  he  complained  of  a  bad  head-ache,  and 
said  he  had  forgotten  his  own.  I  was  never 
made  acquainted  with  his  love  for  me,  and  in- 
deed never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  until  the 
day  that  Mrs.  Fessenden  arrived  at  home,  when 
he  called  soon  after  she  left  me,  and  honored  or 
£fi5honored  me  with  the  offer  of  his  hand.  I  gave 
him  an  appropriate  reply,  and  sent  him  a  note 
the  next  morning,  declining  his  hospitality,  and 
referring  him  to  Mr.  Fessenden,  if  he  had  any 
account  against  me." 

"  I  have  been  very  unjust  to  you,  Elma.  I 
heard  by  the  way  of  a  friend,  that  your  stay  at 
your  cousin's  establishment  was  short.  Indeed, 
your  staying  under  his  roof,  drove  me  away  from 
home." 

"  What  other  relative  had  I, Charles?  And  he 
seemed  to  be  so  interested  in  my  misfortunes, 
offered  me  a  home  in  such  a  delicate  manner, 
even  while. he  still  remained  at  a  boarding  house 
that  I,  for  a  time,  accepted.  Now,  I  see  through 
his  villainy,  and  shall  treat  him  as  he  deserves. 
1  have  not  seen  him,  however,  since  I  became 
an  inmate  of  Mr.  Fessenden's  family,  for  he 
was  well  aware  that  they  understood  his  charac- 
ter." 
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CH1.FTER      IV. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fessenden  were  becomiog  quite 
alarmed  on  account  of  Elma's  prolonged  stay, 
and  were  about  sending  for  her,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  she  appeared  before  them  radiant 
with  the  light  of  joyful  hope,  her  eyes  beaming 
as  they  had  not  before  for  many  a  long  month. 
We  were  about  sending  for  you,  Elraa,"  said 
Mrs.  Fessenden,  rather  reprovingly.  "  But  I 
have  been  so  happy  in  the  society  of  a  dear,  a 
very  dear  friend,  whom  I  met  to-day  by  acci- 
dent, that  I  forgot  entirely  that  you  might  feel 
aneasy  at  my  prolonged  stay,"  was  Elma's  re- 
ply, as  she  tossed  off  her  bonnet  and  looked  so 
much  like  herself  ere  touched  by  the  hand  of 
sorrow. 

"Why,  Elma,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fessenden, 
taking  her  eyes  off  from  her  book,  come  here 
and  tell  me  who  has  brought  back  as  if  by  mag- 
ic, the  rose  to  yoar  cheek  and  the  light  to  your 
eye .?" 
"  May  I  introduce  them  to  you,  Harriet  ?" 
"  Certainly,  if  it  is  not  Walter  Parker." 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  bounded 
to  the  door  and  ushered  in   Mr.  Vinton,  saying 
with  an  arch  smile,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fessenden, 
allow  me  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  Mr. 
Vinton." 

Mrs.  Fessenden  gave  a  half  serious,  half  com- 
ical glance  at  her,  as  she  approached  with 
Charles,  saying,  "  You  forget,  Elma,  you  have 
no  right  to  drag  along  that  gentleman  in  such 
an  unmerciful  manner  towards  me." 

"  But  I  will  have  a  right  soon,  for  if  you 
please,  Harriet,"  and  then  the  tears  ran  down 
her  face  to  mingle  with  the  'smiles,  "  we  will 
have  a  wedding  here  this  very  evening.  It  is 
the  anniversary  of  our  divorce,  and  we  will  cele- 
brate it  by  a  re-union, — and  do  not  distort  your 
(ace  in  endeavoring  to  look  so  grave  and  wise, 
Harriet,  for  I  know  you  will  not  oppose  it.  In- 
deed we  perfectly  decided  the  matter  as  we  came 
along." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Vinton,  addressing  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fessenden,  "  you  may  not  think  I  am 
again  worthy  of  her,  after  so  easily  giving  her 
up  once,  but,  indeed,  dear  friend,  I  have  endur- 
ed a  long  and  wearisome  exile,  an  exile  made 
bitter  and  tedious  by  self-reproach.  Elma  has 
freely  forgiven  me  my  errors — will  net  you,  her 
kind  and  generous  protectors,  do  the  same  ?" 

They  grasped  his  hands  warmly,  and  while  a 
tear  stood  trembling  in  her  eye,  Mrs.  Fessenden 


learned  from  the  past,  ever  to  forget  and  for- 
give." 

There  was  a  solemn,  quiet  wedding  that  eve- 
ning in  Mr.  Fessenden's  elegant  parlor,  but  no 
invited  guests.  The  occasion  was  too  holy  and 
tender  for  any  unsympatbizing  hearts  and  eyes 
— and  the  still  young  and  beautiful  bride  in  her 
simple  white  robe,  was  really  more  lovely  than 
she  was  at  her  first  bridal,  in  her  lustrous  satin, 
bedecked  with  jewels.  There  were  pure  and 
sad  memories  in  her  heart,  and  as  a  second  time 
she  placed  her  hand  in  Charles  Vinton*s,  and 
promised  to  love  him,  thoughts  of  their  lost  babe, 
of  their  once  happy,  but  now  deserted  home, 
came  thronging  in,  and  she  yearned  for  the  light 
and  beauty  of  her  native  skies. 

A  sunny  morning !  All  nature  is  joyful— the 
insects*  hum,  the  murmur  of  leaves,  flowers  and 
running  waters  make  the  country  a  holy  place, 
full  of  the  immediate  presence  and  impress  of 
Deity— but  the  city,  too,  is  gladsome,  and  the 
sunlight  sheds  a  beauty  and  joy  in  the  humble 
room  of  the  poor  sewing-girl,  and  on  the  little 
rose-tree  which  sheds  its  fragrance  around, 
sweetening  and  hallowing  the  hours  of  labor.  It 
shone,  too,  most  brightly  into  the  long  unopened 
parlors  of  Mr.  Vinton^s  splendid  mansion,  and 
among  the  many  plants  and  flowers  in  which 
Elma  had  so  often  taken  delight.  Old  Matty,  a 
servant  of  Mr.  Vinton's,  who  had  been  in  the 
family  ever  since  his  boyhood,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  a  privileged  character,  was  very  busy 
in  dusting  and  arranging  the  ornaments  and 
furniture,  assisted  by  Lucy,  another  servant, who 
had  lived  with  him  since  his  marriage.  Matty 
went  to  the  door  and  said,  **  Thomas,  it  is  time 
you  started  for  Mr.  Vinton  and  his  lady.  The 
steamboat  has  come  by  this  time."  Then  turn- 
ing to  Lucy  she  said  in  trembling,  sorrowful 
tones,*  "  How  can  we  ever  welcome  another  mis- 
tress here  ?  I  know  Miss  Elma  loved  Mr.  Charles 
dearly  after  she  left  him,  for  one  day  she  came 
from  Miss  Fessenden's  and  said,  *  Matty,*  oh 
how  low  and  mournful  her  voice  did  sound, 
*  Matty,  will  you  let  me  go  into  the  parlor  V 
The  door  was  not  quite  closed,  and  I  saw  her 
looking  at  master's  likeness,  and  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  And  now  to  think  he 
must  forget  all  about  Aer,  and  marry  some  fine 
foreign  lady,  whom  may  be  we  can't  under- 
stand." Poor  old  Matty  yielded  to  her  feelings, 
and  80  did  Lucy.  ' 

"  Well,  we  must  not  cry,  Matty,  you  know 
that  Mr:  Vinton  wrote  he  wished  to  have  every 
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"  /  shall  let  Mr.  Charles  see  that  I  ain't  in 
*  perfect  order,'  "  said  the  old  woman  with  impa- 
tience. "  The  carriage  is  coming,  Matty,  and 
see  how  pleased  Thomas  looks.  Now  Mr.  Vin- 
ton is  out.  Come,  do  see  the  bride— just  such 
another  little  body  as  Miss  Elma.  You  must 
go  forward  and  receive  her,  Matty,  or  master 
will  not  like  it."  But  Matty  stood  apart  in  sol- 
emn silence  from  the  throng  of  servants,  feeling 
all  her  dignity  as  a  servant  and  house-keeper, 
and  with  eyes  resolutely  bent  on  the  floor.  Not 
long,  however,  did  she  thus  stand — for  the  bride's 
long  veil  was  suddenly  swept  over  her  head,  and 
then  a  blooming  face  lay  close  to  her  aged  one, 
and  the  bride  said  laughingly,  "  Matty,  don't 
you  know  me  ?  Is  this  ray  reception,  after  being 
so  long  absent  from  you  ?"    ' 

"  God  bless  you,  Miss  Elma,  and  Mr.  Charles 
too,"  said  old  Matty,  and  then  excusing  herself 
by  saying  she  must  see  to  things  in  the  kitchen, 
she  sat  down  and  cried  for  joy. 

Charles  Vinton  and  his  wife  roamed  from  one 
familiar  object  to  another,  happy  in  each  other, 
happy  in  being  again  at  their  dear  home.  A 
numerous  gathering  of  friends  in  the  evening 
added  to  their  happiness  by  their  gladness  at 
their  return.  Cousin  Walter  was  honored  by 
an  invitation,  which,  however,  he  saw  fit  to  de- 
cline-^and  soon  after  he  removed  into  a  neigh- 
boring city.  His  loss  was  not  much  regretted 
by  the  community. 

We  will  take  one  more"*  hasty  glance  into  the 
domicil  of  Charles  Vinton.  It  is  the  anniversa- 
ry of  their  divorce  and  likewise  of  their  second 
marriage,  and  Elma,  with  conscious  pride  and 
joy,  is  tenderly  holding  in  her  arms  an  infant  a 
few  weeks  old,  which  she  is  fondly  caressing, 
while  Charles  sits  apart  by  the  window,  looking 
intently  upon  a  small  bit  of  paper,  which  he 
reads  several  times.  Elma  quietly  lays  her  in- 
fant in  old  Matty's  arms,  and  gliding  up  to  her 
husband,  looks  over  his  shoulder  exclaiming, 
"  Ah !  now  I  know  what  became  of  my  lost 
rhyme,  that  I  searched  for" 

**  Just  one  year  ago  to-day,"  chimed  in  Mr. 
Vinton,  as  he  fondly  drew  his  wife  to  his  side. 

'*  I  thought  it  was  lost,  all  this  time,"  said 
Elma. 

"  I  saw  you  when  you  wrote  it,  and  picked  it 
up  as  soon  as  you  left." 

"  And  why  have  you  not  told  me  of  it  before?" 

"  As  it  was  addressed  to  me,  I  concluded  it 
was  mine.  Any  how,  dear  wife,  it  was  the 
means  of  our  re-union,  for  if  you  had  not  return- 
ed for  it,  I  should  have  sought  you.    I  shall  ever 


keep  it  as  a  memento  of  happiness, — a  way- 
mark  in  our  life-journey,  telling  of  sundered, 
aching  ties— telling  also  of  re-union  and  bliss." 

E.   LOUISA  MATHER. 
MUlinston,  Conn. 


THE  HEART'S  WEALTH. 

The  death  of  a  child  makes  the  schemes  of  the 
wealth-seek  in  jr  as  nothing.  A  grandson  of  Ba- 
ron Rothschild  died,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward he  ffave  up  all  interest  in  his  vast  enter- 
prises. His  agent  came  one  day  and  detailed, 
as  usual,  the  progress  of  his  affairs,  and  ended 
with  saying  that  a  new  advance  in  the  public 
funds  was  expected, — **Doyou  believe  in  it, 
M.  de  Baron  ?**  The  bereaved  one  was  aropsed 
from  his  reverie,  raised  his  head  and  answered 
with  a  look  and  tone  full  of  sadness,  ••!,  air, 
I  believe  only  in  God." 

Hushed  be  the  song  of  gladness, 

For  the  young  and  loved  are  fled. 
And  a  voice  to  my  ear  like  music. 

Is  hushed  with  the  silent  dead. 
I  shall  bear  no  more  at  morning 

The  sound  of  his  merry  glee. 
Nor  take  in  the  deepening  twilight. 

The  beautiful  on  my  knee. 

How  hushed,  and  still,  and  lonely. 

Seems  my  home  since  he  has  gone. 
Like  a  sky,  whence  the  light  has  faded. 

Or  a  nest,  whence  the  bird  has  flown. 
His  mother  in  vain  may  call  him. 

He  heedeth  her  voice  no  more. 
And  my  ear  will  listen  vainly,     • 

For  his  footstep  at  my  door. 

O  talk  to  me  not  of  riches, — 

Can  they  bribe  the  stern,  dark  hand. 
That  leadeth  the  loved  and  lovely 

Away  to  the  spirit  land  ? 
Can  they  give  again  to  the  mother 

Her  living  and  cherished  boy  ? 
Or  send  through  her  heart's  deep  anguish. 

One  thrill  of  rapturous  joy  ? 

Oh,  all  my  heaped  up  riches, 

1  would  lay  at  the  angel's  door, 
Could  they  give  to  our  sorrowing  bosoms, 

bur  beautiful  boy  once  more. 
Yet  vain  the  wish,  for  never 

Did  death  bring  back  his  prey. 
And  vain  alike  our  weeping, 

Above  the  mouldering  clay. 

But  not  in  vain  are  all  things. 
The  hand  that  knows  not  gold. 
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Does  at  a  higher  bidding 

A  glorious  realm  unfold, — 
Up  from  the  grave's  dark  portal. 

Up  from  the  dark  green  sod, 
A  hand  still  points  to  Heaven, 

A  voice  says,  *•  trust  in  God." 

Farewell  to  the  loved  and  lovely,. 

Light  gleams  around  the  way 
Thy  feet  have  trod  before  us, 

To  a  clear  and  cloudless  day. 
And  strong  in  our  believing, 

We  ask  for  thee  no  more, 
But  wait  till  our  souls  shall  enter 

Wliere  thou  hast  gone  before. 

ir.    T.    MUITROE. 

Somerville,  Man. 


THE  OLD  STOVE. 


"  But  over  all  things  brooding  slept 
The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost.*' 

Wb  stumbled  in  upon  chaos  the  other  morn- 
ing. The  renowned,  the  classical,  the  quizzi- 
cal, the  spiritual,  the  homoegenical,  the  ocean- 
ical  "  38  Cornhill,  Boston,"  was  "being"  ruina- 
ted !  What  a  spectacle  for  such  a  sympathetic 
nature  as  ours !  What  an  "intensifying"  effect 
it  had  upon  our  tender  sensibilities !  The  "  pro- 
cess" was  perfectly  "exhaustive,"  and  we  should 
have  wept  in  very  weakness  if  the  dust  had  not 
made  every  energy  necessary  to  keep  away  the 
blinding  cloud  from  filling  pur  eyes.  And  then 
too,  how  could  we  afford  the  time  to  weep,  as 
but  a  moment  was  given  us  to  take  a  last  and 
lingering  look  at  the  memorials  of  the  past,  so 
soon  to  be  hewn  down  by  the  battle  axe  of  Im- 
provement. And  then  the  thought  came,  this 
is  the  second  ruin  we  have  witnessed  here ! 
Here  stood  that  fabric  which  always  inspired 
awe  as  we  passed  it  in  early  manhood, — solemn 
faces,  belonging  to  forms  in  black  clothing,  were 
seen  Jn  the  dusky  light  of  the  stairway  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
fates  jof  the  eternities  were  all  arranged  above 
that  winding  stairway.  Many  a  figure  seen  go- 
ing up  there,  seemed  to  possess  wonderful  cour- 
age ;  and  the  very  fact  that  it  was  seen  going 
up  without  trembling,  settled  the  happy  issue, 
and  the  poet  sung  right, — 

**  And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher. 
Becomes  on  Fortune *8  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 


What  a  day  was  that  when  we  first  entered  the 
mysterious    retreat— that    seven-by-nine    little 
closet  Qver  the  entry,  and  by  the  solitary  win- 
dow saw  the  transformations  of  a  Monday  morn- 
ing in  clerical  speech  and  manners.   What  mer- 
ry and  what  solemn  things  were  there  heard ! 
What  boundless  wit  and  good  humor  from  the 
kingly  soul  of  the  circle ;  what  shrewd  sayings 
and  keen  common  sense  apprehension  of  the 
vulnerable  point  in  an  argument  or  illustration 
from  the  king's  paige  ;  what  ecstasies  of  feeling 
and  felicities  of  thought  and  speech  from  the 
dear  soul  whose  cough  at  the  late  festival  came 
in  like  the  Selah  of  the  Psalms,  and  reminded  us 
of  the  old  physician^s  quaint  advice,  "  You  must 
8tieet-her,"  and  only  meant  that  she  must  have 
more  fresh  air.    And  there  too  was  that  balloun 
wit  and  wisdom,  rising    so  majestically  and 
gravely,  and  then  sailing  off  so  fancifully  'and 
gaily,  that  you  hardly  know  how  it  is  possible 
for  one  so  penetrating  into  the  very  heart  of 
things,  to  sport  so  vivaciously  with  the  bubbles 
on  the  surface.    And  there  too  with  his  readi- 
ness to  take  a  subscriber's  name,  sell  a  book, 
answer  a  squib,  write  an  editorial,  reply  to  an 
argument,  or  tell  a  story,  was  the  well  fleshed 
trumpeter,  not  a  whit  more  disinclined  to  take 
part  in  all  social  chat  and  friendly  controversy, 
than  if  the  stores  of  the  magazine  were  not  to  be 
supplied  by  him.    And  there  was  also  the  warm 
basin,  ready  to  receive  any  hand  that  it  could 
make  cleaner  and  more  friendly,  and  "  open  as 
day  to  melting  charity"  towards  those  whose 
Monday's  ,enjoyraent  depended  on  their  having 
in  prospect  a  place  for  preaching  the  next  Sab- 
bath.   And  moving  in  and  out  were  the  young 
aspirants  after  the  honors  and  martyrdoms  of 
the  ministry,  like  young  trees    bending    and 
swaying  around  the  "  Brave  Old  Oak."    What 
a  benediction  was  the  presence  of  that  old  sol- 
dier of  the  Cross  !    His  presence   reminded  of 
a  thousand  battles  fought  and  won;  and  we 
took  courage  as  we  went  out  from  his  sight  to 
pour  our  earnestness  into  the  labors  of  the  week 
and  the  next  Sabbath  efforts.    What  a  grand 
progress  was  made  when  the  room  was  enlarg- 
ed—a settee  in  place  of  a  bench,  a  desk  to  write 
on,  and  a  carpet !    It  seemed  then  that  the  De- 
nomination was  really  something ;  and  we  rose 
far  more  proudly  up  the  stairs,  conscious  that 
we  were  entering  the  audience-chamber  of  the 
Great.    Down  went  stairway  Sand  room  ;  and 
when  the  new  building  went  up,  our  associa- 
tions of  delight  were  narrowed  by  the  broadened 
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go,  with  all  its  eleven  years  memories,— the 
floor  worn  by  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  "  the 
brethren,"  the  gyrations  on  the  heel  as  the  puz- 
zled or  too  happy  one  ground  the  boards  as  he 
turned  round  and  round  on  his  heel. 

What  a  pleasant  front  had  that  pilgrims  Mec- 
ca !  One  step  and  you  rose  to  the  threshold  of 
the  door,  on  either  side  of  which  were  broad 
windows,  so  often  made  alcoves  into  which  "the 
brethren"  would  retire  by  couples,  to  talk  over 
the  tremendous  issues  of  an  "exchange,"  some 
"agitating  sermon,"  or  a  new  settlement.  There 
the  seeker  for  "  a  new  minister"  has  stood,  hold- 
ing the  button  of  some  hopeful  candidate,  or 
pressing  the  fraternal  hand  on  the  shoulder,  as 
though  measuring  the  extent  of  the  breadth 
there  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  office  of  a 
minister  for  the  times.  What  instances  of  war- 
fare with  the  beast  and  the  dragon,  have  there 
been  related;  what  items  of  ministerial  expos- 
ure and  adventure ;  what  quirks  in  singular  de- 
velopments of  human  nature,  have  there  been 
told  with  all  the  jocose  additions  of  a  clerical 
imagination  affected  by  the  re-action  of  a  Mon- 
day morning.  These  corners  were  not  dark, 
but  richly  lighted — for  Universalists  ought  to 
talk  over  their  affairs  and  prospects  in  the  light ; 
and  we  have  been  amused  to  see  the  sun  doing 
its  best  to  make  bright  the  broad  back  of  some 
black  clothed  genius,  the  reflection  of  the  sashes 
squaring  off  the  divisions  of  the  sunshine,  like 
the  various  "settlements"  of  some  young  and 
happy  minister  who  knows  only  of  different  dis- 
tricts of  sunshine.  How  the  morning  quiet  of 
some  secluded  talkers  has  here  been  broken  in 
upon  by  the  rapid  entrance  of  some  free  and 
easy,  noisy-salutation  brother,  who  shakes 

**  to  all  the  liberal  air 
The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town. 

He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw  ; 

He  mixed  in  all  our  simple  sports  ; 

They  pleased  him  fresh  from  brawling  forts, 
And  dusty  purlieus  of  the  draw'* 

on  Charlestown  or  some  other  bridge. 

The  long  line  of  spectral  forms,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  a  white  neckcloth,  is  to  be  seen 
no  more ;  and  that  sight  of  passing  wonder,  be- 
yond the  counter  and  the  post,  around  the  Stove. 
To  see  that  grand  centre  of  so  much  commotion 
and  order,  that  had  given  such  warmth  with  a 
liberal  heart,  and  had  only  sizzled  when  care- 
lessly assaulted  by  orange  peel  or  the  moisture 
of  the  vocal  avenue  of  the  human, — to  see  that 


dethroned— removed  out  of  its  place— made  to 
give  way  to  the  rage  of  the  times  for  furnace?, 
was  too  much  for  our  weak  nerves,  and  had 
there  been  any  thing  of  the  whale  about  us,  we 
should  have  blubbered.    Will  nobody  stop  this 
march  of— no,  this  rush  and  tumble  of  Improve- 
ment !    Cannot  one  old  stove  be  spared  !    Must 
we  part  with  our  warmest  friend  !    How  could 
the  sun  look  down  through  that  square  of  lights 
in  the  ceiling  and  give  aid  to  the  nefarious  bus- 
iness of  making  that  "colored"  friend  of  ours 
"a  fugitive  from  service."    We  never  saw  such 
meek  submission  as  we  witnessed  in  the  **  ar- 
rest" of  that  Old  Stove.    Venerable  Friend  ! 
would  that  we  could  have  taken  thy  part  in  that 
hour  of  destruction !  '  To  think  what  kindly 
warmth  thou  had  diffused  around  so  many  cir- 
cles— what  bowels  of  mercies  had  been  thine — 
what  a  fiery  heart  could  be  tamed  to  manifest 
only  the  warmth  that  cheers  but  harms  not,  like 
the  wine  of  the  gods  that  exhilarates  but  does 
not  intoxicate— what  a  fate  to  be  reserved  for 
such  goodness,  was  that  we  saw  before  thee  ! 
"  New  birds  for  new  cages,"  seemed  to  be  the 
voice  issuing  from  thy  depths,  running  through 
thy  pipes  out  upon  the  morning  air.     This  is  a 
wicked  world.  Old  Stove.    No  better  evidence 
can  be  asked  for  than  the  treatment  reserved  for 
you.  What  have  you  done  that  you  should  be  dis- 
carded? To  be  removed  for  a  time,  like  a  miner 
to  search  for  new  riches  in  the  dusky  realms  of 
old  things,  might  be  very  well ;  but  to  be  borne 
away  never  to  be  replaced  in  power  and  author- 
ity, that  is  too  bad  !  New  Building,  new  Stove  ! 
But  thou  shalt  have  revenge  !    When  didst  thou 
ever  refuse  to  answer  a  draught,  to  make  all 
discounts  needed  to  fill  with  the  one  thing  need- 
ful the  exhausted  treasuries  of  the.  chilled  and 
frozen  ?  And  when  thy  mouth  was  opened,  was 
it  to  give  any  other  but  the  warmest  welcome  ? 
Let  them  have  their  furnaces.  Old  Stove,  and 
they  will  soon  wish  thee  back  again.     The  heat 
of  the  hidden  furnace  is  like  hearing  a  friend 
without  seeing  him  ;  and  if  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
the  lip  move  and  the  eye  kindle  and  the  cheek 
wear  the  suffusing  of  sensibility,  then  is  the 
Stove  better  than  the  Furnace.    And  then,  too, 
what  theologian  loves  to  think  about  furnaces  ? 
They  are  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world 
to  spiritualize.    We  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
plains  of  Dura  and  old  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
golden  image, — (the  golden  image  might    be 
pleasant  to  some,  if  it  was  not  by  the  side  of  the 
fiery  furnace,)  and  what  comfort  is  there  in  the 
poetry  of  a  furnace  that  always  bums  best  on 
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warm  days,  and  will  not  let  you  see  what  it  is 
that  is  blessing  you  wben  you  cry,  "  Poor  Tom's 
a  cold !" 

Many  a  sound  was  heard  and  a/uii-eral  note 
As  the  Stove  from  its  place  they  hurried  ; 

And  the  sound  was  sad  when  the  pipe  they  broke. 
And  the  noble  old  hero  they  buried. 

They  buried  him  darkly, — for  dark  he  was — 

Some  cellar  doors  up  turning  ; 
And  because  there  was  none  to  plead  his  cause. 

They  lefl  him  there  unburning. 

We  are  serious  in  our  regard  for  our  venerable 
friend.  Our  readers  will  not  doubt  our  serious- 
ness. They  must  have  felt  it.  And  "  is  there 
not  a  cause  ?"  "  Thy  friend  and  thy  father's 
friend,  forsake  not,"  and  espeeially  when  there 
has  been  a  great  warmth  of  friendship— giving 
a  full  return  for  all  bestowments— kindled  to  in- 
tensity of  heat  by  every  appropriate  appliance, 
keeping  even  its  ashes  alive  that  no  man  should 
make  a  lye  out  of  them.  We  should  have  se- 
cured a  daguerreotoype  of  our  venerable  colored 
friend,  had  there  been  any  opportunity,  but  there 
was  not.  It  seems  too  bad  that  it  should  be  so. 
It  would  be  some  comfort  to  look  upon  even  the 
shadow  of  his  ebony  phiz  and  his  tall  form  so 
evidently  made  for  use,  not  for  mere  ornament. 
He  was  tall  and  compact,  bearing  every  evi- 
dence of  having  been  well  fed  and  with  fine  di- 
gestive organs.  He  was  never  troubled  with 
the  dyspepsia.  His  coat  was  generally  clasped 
— he  disdained  buttons — but  when  it  was  thrown 
open,  there  was  every  evidence  that  he  had  a 
kindly  bosom  and  a  warm  heart.  He  wore  a 
pointed  frill  about  his  neck,  very  much  after  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  fashion,  the  points  thereof  were 
very  sharp,  seemingly  to  give  warning  of  the 
character  of  the  old  hero,  Touch  me  rashly,  and 
you  will  get  hurt.  Despite  all  the  changes  in 
the  fashions,  he  stuck  to  the  conical  hat,  and 
was  always  as  prim  as  any  could  desire  a 
great  personage  to  be.  He  had  a  queer  way 
with  his  arms,— they  were  always  stretched  up 
over  his  head,  reaching  up  to  the  sky-light,  to 
wafl  away,  as  with  a  blessing,  the  incense  of 
his  smoking  pipe.  Whatever  of  wrong  thought 
may  have  been  indulged  in  at  any  time  in  pres- 
ence of  our  old  friend,  no  man  can  say  that  that 
venerable  African  ever  pointed  to  any  thing 
earthly,  for  he  always  piped  a  heavenward  sug- 
gestion, like  the  lark  **  soaring  as  he  sings." 
What  a  song  he  would  pipe  some  blustering 
winter  morning,  when  his  whole  vocal  appara- 


tus had  an  extra  clearing  and  the  whistle  was 
in  perfect  order  !  Sometimes  people  would  look 
in  as  they  rushed  through  Franklin  Avenue,  to 
see  if  the  law  had  not  been  invaded  by  a  steam 
engine  being  placed  in  the  store.  And  what  a 
warm  backer  did  many  a  one  find  our  friend  to 
be  while  writing  a  letter  at  the  desk, — many  a 
greeting  being  sent  forth  abounding  with  a 
warmth  that  the  writer  or  reader  little  thought 
of  attributing  to  the  right  source.  And  then  when 
a  backer  was  not  needed,  how  the  toe-tality  of 
the  heat  came  to  the  understanding  and  sole,  as 
the  Pilgrims  sat  on  the  exchange  paper  table 
or  in  the  ample  arm-chairs  on  the  opposite 
side.  What  a  richness  of  color — strange  as  it 
may  seem— did  our  black  friend  bring  to  the 
countenances  of  those  who  stood  up  and  faced 
him  !  Wrinkled  faces  have  been  smoothed  as 
clothes  by  a  heated  fat,  (not  that  our  friend  was 
ever  a  flat,  for  he  was  as  round  as  his  owner,) 
and  what  a  rose  hue  has  tinted  the  cheek  late  so 
pale  and  sallow— "sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought."  When  the  ladies  came,  (for,  old 
friend,  many  and  beautiful  did  come  to  thy 
charmed  circle,)  so  readily  did  they  receive  the 
cordial  welcome  of  their  ardent  servant,  that 
they  always  expressed  a  /<mciful  want,  and  a 
trumpet  was  transformed  into  a  fan  to  cool  their 
"intensified"  cheek  and  brow.  What  gushing 
mirthfulness,  what  sharp  shootings  of  wit,  what 
dodgings  of  the  question,  what  melting  letters, 
what  mock  poetry  and  sentimental  sayings,  have 
made  the  palace  of  thy  greatness  ring.  Old 
Stove !  Many  a  hopeful  one  has  taken  a  letter 
from  the  rack  and  found  it  a  rack,  while  others 
have  received  messages  that  made  their  heart 
burn  within  them  as  bravely  and  joyfully  as 
ever  did  thine,  thou  exiled  servant  of  the  saints. 
A  strange  life  did  our  old  stove  live.  How  nobly 
did  it  stand  up  there  half  way  between  discus- 
sions of  business  and  the  knotty  things  of  theol- 
ogy !  What  changes  of  opinions  and  methods 
has  it  heard  plead  for  and  adopted!  What 
greetings  for  new  comers  into  the  circle — the 
critical  as  ready  to  penetrate  to  the  salient  points 
of  character,  as  its  warmth  was  to  enter  the 
flesh  and  vivify  the  circulation !  What  a  trans- 
formation of  feeling  in  a  western  or  eastern 
brother,  who  bad  been  dreaming  that  "distinc- 
tive Universalism"  was  exiled  from  Boston,  but 
who  found  that  the  Old  Stove  had  still  its  Mur- 
ray fire,  and  among  the  "notions"  still  prized 
were  Ballouns — made  to  rise  heavenward  and 
bring  reports  of  celestial  phenomena.  We  well 
remember  the  coming  of  a  dear  brother  from  the 
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South,  and  as  he  stood  there  he  was  a  new 
stove,  all-a-burning,  with  the  door  wide  open, 
the  draught  clear,  the  pipes  singing.  Our  friend 
came  with  his  heart  alive  to  every  thing  good, 
but  with  some  ideas  that  the  air  of  New  England 
was  to  waft  away.  He  was  clear  spoken  on 
any  topic  that  came  up ;  bold,  uncompromising, 
steadfast  to  conviction ;  and  when  the  contro- 
versy waxed  earnest  and  severe,  how  he  would 
feel  the  extra  heat  of  our  endeared  servant,  and 
snatching  his  hat  from  his  head,  thrust  his  fin- 
gers into  his  massive  raven  locks,  and  then  drum 
a  tat-too  on  the  crown  of  his  beaver.  The  Stove 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  would  rise  and 
sway  around  in  the  area,  with  a  Johnsonian 
stride  and  a  little  of  a  Johnsonian  imperative- 
ness. The  moral,  reformatory,  evangelical 
warmth  around  the  Old  Stove  vivified  many  a 
sympathetic  thought  then  latent  in  his  rich  na- 
ture, and  what  a  rivalship  obtained  between 
those  two  round,  compact,  large  ,  breasted  and 
large  hearted  friends  of  ours,  to  contribute  to  the 
genialities  of  the  place  !  The  rapid  fire  of  wit 
never  came  from  a  better  marksman  than  he ; 
and  as  for  a  story,  who  could  excel  the  power  of 
his  telling !  "  A  man  of  infinite  J€ist,"  jocund 
as  the  summer  morning,  yet  as  ready  with  kind- 
ly sympathy  and  sterling  thought  as  if  a  Barna- 
bas and  Paul  were  united  with  Apollos  the 
"  eloquent  man."  His  freest  humor  never  re- 
minded you  of  defilement,  but  of  high  bred  jo- 
viality where  wit  is  in  and  wine  is  out;  and 
things  sacred  w^ere  never  profaned  to  add  to  the 
mirth  of  the  moment.  The  Old  Stove  never 
played  false,  but  was  ever  up  to  its  promise ; 
and  so'  was  it  ever  with  thee,  great  hearted 
friend !  eloquent  champion  of  truth  and  human- 
ity, gentle  as  a  lover's  lute  where  the  theme  re- 
quires it,  and  stirring  as  the  peal  of  the  moun- 
tain bugle,  when  the  alarm  must  ring  through 
the  intricate  windings  of  a  worldly  conscience. 


The  work  of  ruin  is  consummated !  The  light 
above,  the  light  and  doors  and  walls  around,  are 
all  gone ;  the  thoroughfare  is  filled  with  rubbish, 
and  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  look  in  upon  the 
deserted  spot — the  brave  old  stove  removed. 
Well,  be  it  so.-  Many  a  man  stands  yet  in  the 
place  of  power  who  may  well  envy  thee.  Old 
Stove,  when  his  mission  time  on  earth  is  ended, 
and  who  then  must  recall  the  consuming  fact, 
that  he  has  permitted  the  fire  of  soul  to  burn, 
not  fo  warm  the  kindly  charities  into  livelier 
jictivitv  and  to  cive  enerfry  to  the  chilled  love  of 


liberty  and  right,  but  to  shrivel  up  the  enlarging 
sympathies  of  a  humanity  that  was  striving  to 
give  the  speediest  answer  to  the  command  of 
God, — Break  every  yoke,  and  let  the  oppressed 
go  free  !  "  Take  away  the  Old  Stove  !"  is  bet- 
ter to  be  heard  while  its  glory  is  acknowledged 
and  its  beneficence  is  diffusive.  Surely  this  has 
a  significance  to  those  whose  creed  tells  them  of 
a  fiery  furnace  that  will  show  its  heat  when  the 
mortal  stove  is  taken  down.  FareweU,  Old 
Stove ! 

**  I  care  not  in  these  fading  days 

To  raise  a  cry  that  lasts  not  long. 
And  round  thee  with  the  breeze  of  song' 
To  stir  a  little  dust  of  praise.*' 

There  has  been  dust  enough  stirred  around 
thee  in  thy  time,  and  now  thou  art  down,  poor 
Stove ! 


TBE  GRAPE'S  FOW. 


*TwA8  for  this  they  reared  the  vine. 

Fostered  every  leaf  and  shoot, 
Loved  to  see  its  tendrils  twine. 

And  cherished  it  from  branch  to  root  ^ 
*Twa9  for  this  that  from  the  blast 

It  was  screened  and  taught  to  ran. 
That  its  fmit  might  ripen  fast. 

O'er  the  trellis  to  the  sun. 

And  for  this  they  rudoTy  tore 

Every  cluster  from  the  stem, 
'Twas  to  crush  us  till  we  poured 

Out  our  very  blood  for  them. 
Well,  though  we  are  tortured  thus. 

Still  our  essence  shall  endure  ; 
Vengeance  they  shall  find  with  us 

May  be  slow,  but  will  be  sarc. 

And  the  longer  we  arc  pent 

From  the  air  and  cheering  light,. 
Greater,  when  they  give  us  vent. 

For  our  rest  shall  be  our  might  ; 
And  our  spirits  they  shall  see 

Can  assume  a  thousand  shapes  ! 
These  are  words  of  verity 

Uttered  by  the  dying  grapes. 

Many  a  stately  form  shall  reel 
When  our  power  is  felt  within, 

Many  a  foolish  tongue  reveal 

What  the  recent  draught  has  been  ; 

Many  a  thoughtless,  yielding  youth. 
With  his  promise  all  in  hlnnm 
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Go  from  paths  of  peace  and  truth 
To  an  early,  shameful  tomb. 

We  the  purse  will  oft  unclasp. 

All  its  golden  treasure  take, 
And  the  husband  in  our  grasp. 

Leave  the  wife  with  heart  to  break  ; 
While  his  babes  are  pinched  with  cold. 

We  will  bind  him  to  the  bowl 
'Till  his  features  we  behold 

Glowing  like  a  living  coal. 

We  will  bid  the  tempter  put 

To  his  lips  a  glass  or  two. 
Then  we'll  stab  him  in  the  foot 

'Till  it  overleaps  the  shoe. 
And  we'll  swell  the  doctor's  bill 

While  he  parries  us  in  vain. 
He  may  cure  but  we  will  kill. 

Till  our  thousands  we  have  slain. 

When  we've  drowned  their  peace  and  health. 

Strength  and  hopes  within  the  bowl. 
More  we'll  ask  than  life  or  wealth. 

We  will  blight  the  very  soul. 
Te,  who  from  our  blood  are  free. 

Take  the  charge  we  give  you  now. 
Taste  not  till  you  wait  and  see 

If  the  grapes  forget  their  vow  ! 

JJLJfm    KENNEDY. 

MradvUle,  Pa. 


THE  SPIBIT  OF  LIFE  IH  CHRIST. 

Wht  was  the  character  of  Jesus  so  humaD 
and  natural  ?  Why  was  its  development  so  easy, 
graceful  and  regular?  Why  were  his  actions  so 
broad  and  comprehensive  ?  How  was  this  re- 
markable spiritual  experience  formed  and  per- 
fected ?  Not  by  mechanical  effort  and  imitation. 
We  must  not  believe  that  the  religious  history 
of  Jesus  was  a  piece  of  mosaic  work,  formed  of 
acts  6tted  together  and  produced,  each  at  the 
proper  moment,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  perfect 
career  in  the  sight  of  men.  That  career  was 
not  composed  of  nirely  calculated  deeds  and  pos- 
tures, but  was  the  outgush  and  revelation  of  his 
life  ;  it  unfolded  from  a  law  or  spirit  within  him 
that  lay  around,  and  beneath,  and  above  all  his 
actions  and  vivified  them.  When  we  study  his 
biographies  we  are  struck  with  the  consistency, 
symmetry  and  breadth  of  all  the  related  items 
of  his  conduct,  but  these  qualities  were  not  the 
result  of  art,  forethought  and  intention.  Jesus 
was  not  governed  by  the  purpose  of  living  a  sym- 
VoL.     XX.  3 


metrical  career.  Perhaps  he  was  unconscious 
of  the  finer  consistencies  aud  most  delicate  har- 
monies which  we  detect  in  his  life  by  a  close 
examination  and  patient  analysis.  The  great: 
est  poets,  it  is  thought,  are  not  conscious  of  the 
subtile  graces  in  their  creations  of  character  and 
rhythm,  that  are  revealed  by  the  mental  micro- 
scopes which  the  critic  applies  to  them.  They 
write  with  a  general  purpose,  and  from  the  pres- 
sure of  poetic  inspiration,  and  their  thought  and 
feeling  shape  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  the 
finer  turns  and  relations  which  the  keen  sense 
of  cultivated  taste  discovers  and  enjoys.  And 
we  should  believe  that  the  Savior  was  filled 
with  the  spirit  or  vital  essence  of  all  goodness 
and  greatness— that  he  cultivated  this,  and  suf- 
fered it  to  flow  out  through  him  as  the  shifting 
occasions  and  circumstances  of  his  position  re- 
quired. This  principle  or  essence — this  "law  of 
the  spirit  of  life"  in  him — was  love.  In  this  re- 
sides the  secret  of  the  simplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter, its  consistency  and  its  comprehensiveness. 
As  the  life  in  the  bursting  seed  developes  and 
unfolds  till  it  pours  itself  through  a  hundred 
channels  and  into  various  forms — stem,  branch- 
es, boughs,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  so  the  germ 
of  love  in  the  soul  of  Jesus  developed  itself  and 
flowed  without  constraint  into  all  his  actions, 
filling  them  with  beauty  and  power.  Religion 
he  defined  to  be  the  love  of  God  and  man,  and  if 
we  examine  any  of  his  deeds,  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  an  exhibition  of  that  spirit  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  moment  and  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained. 

Finely  has  it  been  said  that  in  Jesus  "  was 
manifested  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 
A  new  meaning  radiates  from  that  passage  as 
we  read  it  in  the  light  of  our  subject.  How 
manifold  the  manifestations  of  the  Deity  to  the 
human  mind  !  They  are  made  to  us  in  the  vast 
scale,  the  stupendous  forces,  and  intricate  har- 
monies of  the  universe,— through  the  rich  sun- 
light and  the  mysterious  night-shadows  and  the 
oracular  star-skies,  and  the  beauty  of  spring 
days,  the  sweetness  and  loveliness  of  flowers, 
and  the  pomp  of  forests,  the  slopes  of  moun- 
tains, the  skill  of  the  human  frame,  and  the 
structure  and  inspiration  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  man.  And  yet,  inconceivably  vast  and  vari- 
ous as  are  the  elements  and  scale  of  nature, 
there  is  unity  in  it,  there  is  consistency  and 
symmetry  in  the  impressions  it  makes  upon  us 
concerning  God.  The  central  quality  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  is  Love,  and  this  unity  reflects  it- 
self in  the  creation  he  has  made.    There  is  one 
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plan  in  it — one  purpose  and  one  end.  Goodness  1 
is  impressed  on  every  thin?,  goodness  is  the  ' 
spring  which  directs  the  infinite  power  and  art,  ' 
ajwl  therefore  as  thought  ranges  from  toe  con- 
federacy of  firmaments,  through  all  subordinate 
revelations  of  the  Creator's  glory,  to  the  animal- 
cule that  sports,  invisible  to  unassisted  sight,  in 
the  solar  ray,  there  is  no  jar  in  the  impressions 
which  nature  leaves,  for  all  are  toned  by  the 
sweep  of  one  all-vivifying  and  ever  undulating 
sentiment  from  which  the  universe  was  bom— 
the  Love  of  God.  It  was  by  his  oneness  with 
God  that  Jesus  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
Love ;  it  was  because  he  was  s»  charged  with 
it  that  be  became  "  the  fullnc-s  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,"  and  in  the  fullness  of  this  sentiment 
within  him,  we  see  the  reason  of  the  natural- 
ness, symmetry  and  comprehensiveness  of  his 
character. 

As  a  general  thing  we  mistake  very  seriously 
in  regard  to  the  source  of  the  Savior's  spiritual 
greatness  and  perfection.     Believing  him  to  be 
vastly  superior  in  nature  and  gifts  to  mortals, 
we  almost  instinctively  suppose  that  his  virtues 
must  have  been  of  another  class  than  ours,  and 
that  his  religious  experience  was  beyond  our 
comprehension  and  sympathy.     But,  however 
high  we  place  him  in  the  rank  of  being,  the 
question  of  his  essential  spiritual  likeness  to  us, 
is  not  affected.     It  was  Dr.  Channing,  I  believe, 
who  first  pointed  out  and  insisted  upon  the  unity 
and  likeness  of  all  souls.    Between  a  crystal 
and  a  flower,  between  an  insect  and  a  lion,  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  which  never  can  be  passed. 
There  is  no  bond  of  union  between  them,  no 
possibility  of  communication,  and  never  can  be 
any  nearer  approximation  of  life.    But  when 
we  come  up  inta  the  sphere  of  moral  intelligen- 
ces, such  rigid  lines  of  separation  fade.    There 
may  be  ranks  of  creatures  of  difi*erent  form  than 
ours,  in  other  globes ;  there  may  be  orders  in 
the  hierarchy  of  heaven  with  attributes  far  more 
glorious  than  those  possessed  by  man,  but  if  they 
were  made  to  study  truth,  and  love  goodness, 
and  worship  and  serve  the  everlasting  and  all- 
present  Father,  they  are  of  the  same  nature  with 
us,  their  excellence  is  kindred  with  ours,  their 
joy  is  of  the  same  stamp,  their  glory  wears  the 
same  likeness,  and  however  far  they  may  rise 
above  us  in  the  attainments  of  the  spirit,  they 
are  but  our  elder  brothers,  and  we  may  yet,  if 
we  desire  it,  rise  to  their  greatness  and  stand  by 
their  side.     Truth  is  one  and  immutable— the 
same  to  all  minds  that  study  is  ;  happiness  and 
misery  are  the  same  in  nature  to  all  souls  what- 


ever be  the  grade  of  their  grandeur ;  virtue  has 
the  same  base  and  the  same  conditions  to  every 
free  being,  whether  savage  or  archangel ;  God 
is  the  same  object  of  reverence  and  adoration  to 
the  lowest  as  to  the  highest  mind  which  he  has 
formed  ;  and  so  the  essential  unity  and  spiritual 
sympathy  of  all  intelligent  spirits  appear  in  the 
identity  of  their  origin,  their  object,  their  aspir- 
ations, their  bliss,  and  their  destiny. 

Here,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  incentives  to  vir- 
tue, here  lies  the  glory  of  virtue  that  it  is  the 
bc€t  thinz,  the  highest  excellence  in  the  uni- 
verse. Whoever  possesses  it,  comes  into  fel- 
lowship with  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  the 
creation.  Whoever  obtains  it,  though  he  live  in 
obacurity  and  disgrace  among  men,  is  raised 
above  all  earthly  dignities,  wears  a  crown  that 
is  more  glorious  than  any  jeweled  circlipt,  and  is 
seen  by  the  Almighty  to  b«  of  the  same  kindred 
with  Christ  and  the  angels. 

It  makes  no  difference,  then,  so  far  as  oar 
present  question  is  concerned,  how  high  we 
place  Jesus  in  the  rank  of  spiritual  beings.  Be- 
cause he  was  a  spiritual  being,  the  spirit  of  life 
in  him  must  necessarily  have  been  the  same 
with  that  which  should  rule  and  inflame  our 
hearts.  It  was,  and  must  have  been,  love  of 
God,  love  of  spiritual  excellence,  love  of  duty, 
love  of  men.  This  was  his  greatness,  this  was 
his  glory,  and  the  fullness  of  this  makes  him  the 
image  of  the  Father  and  the  Teacher  and  Re- 
deemer of  the  world. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  perhaps,  that  in 
the  remarks  thus  made,  the  glory  of  Christ  is 
made  to  depend  exclusively  upon  his  goodness, 
and  that  his  office  and  the  other  gifts  of  his  na- 
ture, are  not  taken  into  the  account.     Of  coarse 
the  office  of  the  Savior  as  a  Commissioned  Re- 
vealer,  is  a  subject  outside  the  topic  that  is  be- 
fore us,  and  in  any  estimate  of  the  qualities  of 
the  Savior's  spirit  as  they  are  indicated  in  his 
biographies,  we  should  do  wrong  to  overlook  or 
slight  the  greatness  of  intellect,  of  sensibility, 
and  of  imagination  that  are  presented  to  us.  But 
the  truths  that  are  perceived  by  the  intellect  and 
imagination,  depend  very  much  oathe  spirit  of 
life  that  is  separate  from  them  and  lies  beneath 
them.     The  Savior  might  have  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  Almighty  to  tell  us  the  words  fi^e 
find  in  the  Bible  about  duty,  and  spiritual  life, 
and  God's  nature  and  purposes,  and  the  soul's 
immortality,  but  if  his  own  breast  had  not  been 
consecrated  as  it   was,  and  filled  with  divine 
love,  he  would  not  have  known  those  truths  in 
his  own  consciousness,  as  we  feel  that  he  did 
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know  them.  His  lips  raiglit  have  been  the 
channel  of  super-earthly  communications,  but 
the  truths  he  spoke  would  not  have  been  enfor- 
ced and  interpreted  by  that  certainty  which  his 
own  experience  of  their  reality  now  imparts  to 
them.  They  would  have  come  to  us  like  cold 
laws  and  arbitrary  commands  from  the  Almigh- 
ty, and  not  in  the  warm  and  genial  coloring 
which  they  now  possess  as  we  see  them  to  be 
the  results  of  pure  insight  by  a  hallowed  mind. 

What  we  see  by  the  intellect  depends  as  much 
on  the  qualities  that  lie  at  the  base  of  the  intel- 
lect, as  on  its  own  strength.  Without  a  sense 
of  justice,  no  man,  however  gigantic  his  reason 
may  be,  can  see  or  appreciate  the  gradual  and 
steady  progress  of  the  race  in  the  attainments  of 
their  rights  and  their  victory  over  oppression. 
All  the  facts  of  history  might  lie  before  such  a 
mind,  but  it  has  not  the  sentiment  back  of  the 
intellect  that  can  enable  it  to  comprehend  that 
feature  of  history,  and  though  its  intellectual 
power  is  immense,  that  department  is  to  its  eye 
as  though  it  were  not.  So,  too,  let  a  man  of 
the  strongest  reasoning  powers,  but  entirely  des- 
titute of  taste,  stand  before  a  painting,  a  statue, 
or  a  landscape,  and  he  will  not  see  the  beauty 
which  each  represents.  The  size  and  colors  of 
the  picture,  the  outline  and  features  of  the  mar- 
ble, and  the  objects  and  tints  in  the  landscape, 
will  be  seen,  but  not  the  grace,  the  majesty,  the 
^aeaning  that  glow  through  them,  and  charm 
other  and  more  sensitive  spirits. 

And  what  we  see  in  nature  and  man  that  has 
religious  significance,  will  be  determined  by  the 
sentiments  within  us,  and  the  spirit  of  life  we 
possess. "^  God's  goodness  and  glory  will  not  be 
revealed  by  them,  unless  we  have  the  love  of 
God  and  the  love  of  goodness  within  us,  and  just 
in  proportion  to  this  love  in  us,  will  be  the  prom- 
inence of  those  qualities  to  our  sight  in  the  uni- 
rerse.  The^greatest  astronomer  since  Newton 
died,  was  the  Frenchman  Laplace.  His  mind 
grappled  like  a  Titan,  with  all  the  tough  and 
perplexing  questions  which  the  celestial  mechan- 
ics include,  and  he  untangled  many  a  knotted 
"web  which  the  most  persistent  geometers  had 
found  insoluble.  He  studied  and  pondered  the 
mysteries  of  the  same  sky  which  Newton  stu- 
died, but  he  had  not  the  sentiment  of  reverence 
and  dependance  active  in  him.;  hf  was  an  athe- 
ist ;  he  did  not  recognize  the  traces  of  God's 
thought  in  the  harmonies  of  the  stars,  and 
though  the  mathematics  of  heaven  were  plain 
to  him,  his  intellect  was  never  lifted  even  to  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  unseen  Geometer,  and 


while  Newton  closed  his  great  work  with  a  rap- 
turous hymn  to  the  Almighty,  Laplace  conclud- 
ed the  record  of  his  discoveries  with  a  cool  pro- 
phecy that  they  would  serve  to  dispel  some  su- 
perstitions from  the  popular  mind. 

Let  us  observe,  also,  the  difference  in  the  es- 
timates which  Napoleon  and  Washington  form- 
ed of  men.  Washington.saw  the  worth  of  human 
nature,  saw  the  evil  and  wrong  of  tyranny,  saw 
the  majesty  of  justice,  saw  the  right  of  men  to 
be  governed  wisely  and  for  their  highest  inter- 
ests, saw  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  war,  the 
glory  of  peace,  and  the  foulness  and  worthless- 
ness  of  all  honors  and  station  that  were  gained 
by  usurpation  and  maintained  by  force.  Napo- 
leon regarded  men  differently,  looked  upon  them 
as  the  pawns  of  his  great  chess-game,  consider- 
ed them  as  animals  to  be  led  and  governed  by 
the  prospect  of  a  prize,  saw  no  divine  right  rul- 
ing over  the  world,  but  held  it  to  be  a"^field  for 
the  strongest  to  master,  and  for  the  most  cun- 
ning to  maintain.  These  two  men  lived  and 
governed  according  to  their  separate  theories, 
and  why  did  their  theories  differ  so  widely? 
Why  was  Washington's  so  much  loftier  and 
pure  ?  It  was  not  owing  to  the  superior  great- 
ness of  his  intellect  and  genius ;  most  persons 
would  say  that  Napoleon  was  superior  in  those 
qualities,  but  the  sentiments  in  the  breast  of 
Washington  were  noble  and  deep;  they  ruled 
his  intellect ;  they  gave  it  balance,  steadiness, 
and  right  direction ;  and  in  these  sentiments 
Napoleon  failed,  and  for  that  reason  he  could 
not  see  in  men  and  in  society,  those  great  rights 
and  needs  to  which  our  own  great  statesman 
pledged  his  sword  and  heart  and  brain. 

And  the  greatness  of  the  Savior's  character 
consisted  in  the  spirit  of  life  that  lay  beneath  all 
his  special  powers.  It  was  owing  to  the  perfect 
purity  of  the  sentiments  in  his  soul, — the  love 
of  God,  the  love'of  men,  the  love  of  goodness,— 
that  he  saw  the  universe  so  electric  with  God's 
mercy  and  all  things  peaceful  with  his  smile, 
that  he  beheld  so  clearly  the  capacities  and  worth 
of  every  human  spirit,  and  was  bound  to  the 
heart  even  of  the  degraded,  and  the  hostile,  and 
so  willingly  encountered  the  hardest  fate  and 
the  most  bitter  death  in  the  work  of  redemption. 
That  one  pure  spirit  of  love  enriched  his  intel- 
lect and  flowed  out  in  those  exhaustless  words 
that  tell  of  God's  paternity  and  the  soul's  true 
peace ;  it  struck  down  into  the  affections  that 
enclosed  every  sinful  being  in  their  embrace;  it 
kept  his  will  true  to  the  duties  which  the  Father 
appointed  him  to  discharge;  it  overflowed  in 
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the  miraculoas  mercies  which  his  hands  con- 
veyed to  the  needy  and  the  sorrowing. 

Some  vital  practical  conclusions  are  suggest- 
ed hy  the  thought  of  the  unity  and  simplicity  of 
the  Spirit  in  Christ ;  and  firsty  it  gives  new 
meaning  to  the  idea  that  his  character  is  ao  irri' 
itable  one.  The  life  of  Jesus  is  proposed  to  us 
as  an  example,  a  model.  "  Follow  me,"  are  the 
words  which  through  the  narrative  of  his  career, 
he  speaks  to  every  conscience.  And  unless  we 
have  true  conceptions  of  the  source  of  the  Sa- 
vior's spiritual  perfection,  we  may  he  embarras- 
sed by  this  command.  Many  are  perplexed  by 
it.  How  can  we  follow  Christ  ?  they  say — how 
ean  we  take  his  experience  as  our  model  ?  He 
was  a  public  teacher,  his  first  disciples  were 
public  teachers,  and  we  cannot  be.  He  had  a 
peculiar  office,  which  no  other  being  can  ever 
hold  again.  His  circumstances,  his  relations  to 
society,  were  altogether  different  from  ours,  and 
we  cannot  copy  his  fortunes,  and  endeavor  to 
live  such  a  life  as  his,  without  casting  off  the 
ties  of  society,  and  violating  the  duties  which 
now  seem  most  pressing  and  solemn. 

It  is  true  that  no  person  can  mechanically  im- 
itate the  circumstances  of  the  Savior's  condition. 
And  we  are  not  to  attempt  such  an  imitation.  It 
is  the  *'  spirit  of  life"  in  him  that  is  our  exam- 
ple. The  glory  of  Jesus  does  not  lie  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  bom  in  a  manger,  that  he  was 
friendless  among  the  great,  that  he  was  home- 
less, poor,  and  despised,  that  he  was  oppressed, 
persecuted,  and  murdered  by  his  foes ; .  it  lies  in 
the  fact  that  notwithstanding  all  hardships, 
toils,  and  the  hostility  of  the  world,  his  love  of 
God  and  men  was  full  and  constant,  and  that 
his  heart  was  set  with  complete  devotion  upon 
the  work  which  the  Father  appointed  to  him. 
We  ar^  not  to  set  Christ  before  us  a's  the  absorb- 
ing object  of  meditation,  upon  whom  our  relig- 
ious affections  arc  to  be  wholly  concentrated, 
and  whose  career  is  to  be  the  mould  of  our  ex- 
perience, but  to  consider  him  in  his  relations  to 
God  and  men,  since  hjs  is  the  perfect  represen- 
tative of  what  those  relations  should  be,  to  en- 
deavor to  make  our  lives  harmonious  with  the 
spirit  of  his  life.  It  is  this  spirit  we  are  to  seek 
and  imbibe,  and  the  character  of  Jesus  is  pecu- 
liarly imitable,  because  it  has  at  its  centre  this 
principle  or  quality  which  constitutes  its  perfec- 
tion. We  are  called  by  our  consciences  to  be 
faithful  to  duty ;  we  are  called  by  the  voice  of 
Revelation  to  be  perfect  as  God  is  perfect ;  we 
are  called  as  disciples  to  inspire  the  spirit  and 
follow  the  life  of  Christ,  and  all  the  requirements 


are  the  same.  For  our  highest  duty  is  the  love 
of  God,  and  to  be  perfect  as  the  Father  is  per- 
fect, is  to  be  filled  with  the  loyalty  of  love  that 
is  the  inmost  attribute  of  the  Almighty ;  and 
thus  as  we  grow  more  like  God  by  direct  com- 
munion with  him,  we  grow  at  the  same  time 
more  like  the  Savior,  and  as  we  become  more 
like  Jesus,  by  wisely  making  his  life  the  ideal 
of  the  soul,  we  become  more  like  the  Father, 
and  fulfill  the  demands  which  duty  imposes  up- 
on our  will. 

Again,  this  one  "  spirit  of  life"  in  Jesus  teach- 
es us  that  if  we  are  once  consecrated  to  God's 
service,  and  get  a  true  love  of  him,  all  other  do- 
ties  will  be  easy,  and  all  other  virtues  will  flo'w 
from  it,  as  the  flowers  blossom  from  the  stem. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  appals  or  dis- 
courages those  who  would  lead  a  Christian  life, 
is  a  conception  of  the  manifold  duties  and  gra- 
ces of  which  it  consists.    If  it  were  one  obliga- 
tion that  was  imposed  by  it,  or  any  line  of  offi- 
ces which  they  could  see  and  measure,  it  miglit 
be  easier,  but  the  calls  it  makes  are  so  various 
and  searching,  that  the  mind  is  overwhelmed, 
and  the  heart  faints  at  the  prospect  presented. 
Yet  it  is  only  on6  obligation  that  is  imposed  or 
implied  when  any  person  attempts  to  live  as   a 
Christian,  viz.,  to  be  guided  by  a  filial  love  and 
fear  of  God.    Get  that,  and  we  get  every  thin^. 
Thnt  is  true  piety,  and  it  is  the  root  and  the 
juice  of  all  other  virtues  and  graces,  whatever 
they  may  be  called.    A  pure  and  worthy  love  of 
God  will  lead  to  humility,  for  if  we  have  the 
love  of  God,  we  have  the  consciousness  of  his 
presence,  and  that  of  course  will  make  us  hum- 
ble.   It  will  give  us  purity,  for  no  wrong  emo- 
tion can  consist  with  a  love  of  that  which  is 
completely  holy.    It  will  unfold  into  the  quali- 
ties of  justice,  mercy,  courage,  patience,  tem- 
perance, honor,  philanthropy,  for  those  are  all 
but  the  forms  it  takes  towards  certain  objects 
and  in  certain  relations  of  life,  in  the  same  way 
that  God*8  justice,  mercy,  and  rectitude  are  dif- 
ferent phases  of  his  love.    The  spirit  of  duty 
and  of  inward  life  is  one  spirit  that  includes  all 
others,  as  the  light  is  simple,  but  includes  all 
hues.    And  herein  lies  the  simplicity  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree  of  evil,  within  us,  and  calls  for  spiritual 
consecration.    Its  first  great  commandment   is, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c.,  and 
the  second  is  like,  &c^     We  should  strive,  tlien, 
for  this  consecration,  if  we  would  livje  as  Chris- 
tian disciples.    Instead  of  trying  to  cultivate 
the  virtues  one  bv  one.  let  us  rather  seek  to  Sm- 
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port  the  one  great  principle  of  moral  allegiance 
to  God,  and  of  filial  devotion  and  reliance,  and 
the  other  virtues  will  flow  from  it.  Every  vice 
indicates  that  the  soal  is  not  permeated  with 
that  temper,  every  crime  results  from  the  ab- 
sence of  its  dominion  over  the  soul.  Where 
this  tone  of  feeling  is  the  under  current  in  the 
breast,  "  the  spirit  of  life,"  although  the  man 
may  often  commit  sins,  the  springs  of  character 
are  sound,  the  regenerative  principle  is  within ; 
where  this  is  not  the  under  tone  of  feeling,  al* 
though  the  man  may  often  do  good  deeds,  the 
springs  of  character  are  not  healthy,  the  drift  of 
the  heart  is  wrong,  and  the  man  is  like  a  vessel 
sailing  up  stream  against  the  current  by  the 
force  of  the  wind.  The  permanent  influence  is 
the  other  way;  let  the  wind  change,  and  the 
barque  will  drift  doum  in  the  direction  of  the 
tide.  The  safety  and  health  of  character  depend 
upon  the  drifl  we  have — the  direction  of  the  ti- 
dal currents,  thought,  feeling,  and  sympathy, 
upon  our  "  spirit  of  life." 

And  thus  our  subject  leads  us  again  to  say 
that  as  there  was  a '^spirit  of  life"  in  Jesus,  so 
there  is  a  spirit  of  life  in  every  man.  Each  per- 
son is  living  a  consecrated  or  an  unconsecrated 
life.  Temptations  differ,  natural  temperaments 
differ,  influences  are  less  favorable  in  some  ca- 
ses than  in  others,  the  grades  of  Christian  at- 
tainment vary  widely  in  different  hearts,  but  in 
every  breast  there  is,  or  there  is  not,  a  settled 
and  determined  self-devotion  to  duty,  a  recogni- 
tion of  God's  goodness  and  claims  to  our  service, 
a  confession  of  allegiance.  This  is  the  point  on 
which  the  question  turns,  whether  we  are  world- 
ly or  religious,  children  of  heaven  or  slaves  of 
the  earth.  It  is  a  settled  and  a  stem  reality, 
that  we  are,  each  of  us,  one  or  the  other.  Our 
lives  are  being  published  every  day.  Our  deeds 
and  words  are  being  printed  on  the  tissues  of 
time.  Our  thoughts  and  feelings  are  ever  rising 
towards  heaven  to  be  read  and  searched  in  the 
impartial  radiance  of  eternity.  What  is  the 
spirit  of  our  work  ?  It  is  known  only  to  God  and 
to  ourselves.  We  are  authors,  artists,  builders ; 
we  are  ever  busy  in  our  tasks.  What  is  the 
spirit  of  our  work  ?  I  know  not,  but  I  know,  by 
the  authority  of  Revelation,  that  it  is  worse  than 
worthless  if  it  be  not  the  law  of  the  "  spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus." 

T.   S.   KING. 
Boston,  Vara. 


Do  with  willing  mind  and  might. 


THBI  ARE  ALL  GONE  INTO  THB  WORLD  OF 
LIGHT. 

This  is  one  of  our  favorite  poems.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Henry  Vaughah — born  1621,  died 
1696.  We  know  of  nothing  saperior  to  it  in 
all  the  class  of  poems  to  which  it  belongs. 

Thkt  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light  ! 

And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here  ! 
Their  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast 
Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove, 

Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  the  hill  is  drest 
After  the  Sun*8  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory. 
Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days  ; 

My  days  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimerings  and  decays. 

O  holy  hope  !  and  high  humility  ! 

High  as  the  heavens  above  ! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  shew'd  them 
me 

To  kindle  my  cold  love. 

Dear,  beauteous  death  ;  the  Jewel  of  the  Just  ! 

Shining  no  where  but  in  the  dark  ; 
What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  the  dust. 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark  ! 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledg*d  bird's  nest  may 
know 

At  first  sight  if  the  bird  be  flown  ; 
But  what  fair  Dell  or  Grove  he  sings  in  now, 

That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet,  as  Angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 
Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep. 

So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted 
themes. 
And  into  glory  peep. 

If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  Tomb, 

Her  captive  flame  must  needs  burn  there  ; 

But  when  the  hand  that  lockt  her  up  gives  room. 
She'll  shine  through  all  the  sphere. 

O  Father  of  eternal  life,  and  all 

Created  glories  under  thee  ! 
Resume  thy  spirit  from  the  world  of  thrall 

Into  true  liberty  ! 

Either  disperse  these  mists,  which  blot  and  fill 

My  perspective  still  as  they  pass  ; 
Or  else  remove  me  hence  unto  that  hill 
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TISCBEDE  BE  lOllS. 

DcBiXG  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  while 
Louis  XIV.  was  yet  in  his  minority,  among  the 
youD^  gallants  who  adorned  the  brilliant  court 
of  France,  there  was  none  more  distin^ished 
for  personal  beauty,  for  brave  bearing  in  the  6eld, 
and  coartiy  address  in  the  salon,  than  the  young 
Tancrede  de  Rohan.  His  father  had  been  killed 
in  battle;  and  he  was  now  in  the  spring  of  life, 
with  his  high  spirit  and  noble  aspirations,  the 
head  of  the  house  of  de  Rohan,  and  like  his  il- 
lustrious and  valiant  ancestor,  whose  proud 
war-cry  had  been,  "  King  I  can't.  Prince  I  scorn, 
Rohan  I  am,**  he  saw  nothing  above  him  but 
the  throne.  No  lower  station  would  they  have 
deigned  to  reach  after  or  envy,  and  that  they 
sought  not,  for  their  loyalty  was  greater  than 
their  ambition.  And  the  young  Tancrede  seem- 
ed their  fitting  representative;  for  though  not 
haughty  or  overbearing  in  his  pride,  there  was 
a  high  sense  of  the  nobleness  of  his  position 
when  he  saw  himself  the  head  of  an  illustrious 
family,  and  the  heir  of  wealth  and  honors  little 
less  than  princely. 

How  terrible  then  must  have  been  the  blow 
to  his  high  spirit  when  the  privy  council,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  passed  a  de- 
cree depriving  him  of  his  name,  titles,  and  pos- 
sessions, upon  the  presumption  of  illegitimate 
birth.  One  day  saw  him  a  star  at  the  brilliant 
court,  gay,  handsome,  and  accomplished  ;  smiled 
upon  by  the  queen,  admired  by  lovely  ladies,  and 
envied  by  less  favored  gentlemen,  and  the  next 
an  outcast  from  the  courtly  circle,  without  sta- 
tion, titles,  or  estate. 

Was  his  mother,  the  fair  Marguerite  Sully,  the 
noble  Duchess  de  Rohan,  as  frail  as  she  was 
beautiful  ?  the  mother  he  had  looked  up  to  and 
loved !  could  she  be  so  dishonored  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  that  the  council  hesitated  not  thus 
cruelly  to  deprive  him  of  his  birthright  ?  Was  it 
indeed  to  a  mother  that  he  must  owe  the  dis- 
grace, the  stain,  which  no  time,  no  exertion  on 
his  part  could  wipe  away  ?  Was  his  sweet  sis- 
ter, the  lovely  Catherine,  no  more  a  sister,  but 
the  heiress  of  all  of  which  he  was  deprived  ? 
What  cared  he  now  for  love  or  life  ?  Disgraced 
by  his  mother,  despoiled  of  his  inheritance  by  his 
sister,  despised  by  the  world,  he  had  met  injus- 
tice on  every  side,  and  the  bright  light  of  joy  and 
hope  went  out  in  his  heart,  leaving  only  the 
darkness  and  bitterness  of  despair. 

Alas,  poor  youth !   so  early  and  so  suddenly 


vessel  upon  a  summer  sei,  with  silken  sails  all 
set  and  shiniEg  in  the  son,  which  richly  freig:ht- 
ed,  and  wafied  by  favoring  eales,  goes  gallantly 
on,  to  be  stranded  sullenly  upon  some  hidden 
rock  beneath  the  smiling  and  deceitful  waves  ; 
so  was  he,  in  a  moment  of  fancied  security  and 
h3ppiness,  da-hed  cruelly  upon  the  rock  of  ad- 
versity, so  was  his  freight  of  promise  strewn 
afar,  and  his  lofty  aspirations,  like  painted  pen- 
ants,  home  down  and  lost  in  the  shock. 

It  was  the  day  on  which  the  decree  of  the 
council  had  been  communicated  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Tancrede,  and  in  the  solitude  of  his  owi! 
apartment  he  had  given  way  to  the  first  feelings 
of  amazement,  shame  and  despiir.  He  had  not 
seen  his  mother.  She  dared  not  come  to  him, 
and  he  felt  that  her  absence  from  his  side  at  soch 
a  time,  must  be  proof  conclusive  of  her  guilt. 
He  had  paced  the  wide  apartment  to  and  fro 
with  hurried  steps,  as  if  motion  of  the  body 
might  calm  the  tumult  of  the  mind,  and  then 
throwing  himself  upon  a  couch,  lay  clutching  the 
silken  canopy  with  convulsive  fingers,  with  damp 
hair  falling  away  from  his  pale  brow,  and  with 
white  lips  and  eyes  rolling  upward,  like  one  on 
the  verge  of  madness. 

The  anxious  Catherine,  who  was  a  sister  in 
affection  as  well  as  in  name,  had  listened  with- 
out to  her  brother's  troubled  movements,  hesita- 
ting as  yet  to  enter ;  but  when  the  sound  of  hur- 
ried steps  had  ceased,  softly  unclosing  the  door 
and  gliding  to  the  couch,  she  threw  her  arm 
around  him,  and  laying  her  cheek  to  his  with 
all  her  wonted  tenderness,  exclaimed,  "  O,  Tan- 
crede !  this  is  terrible  !  What  can  I  do  for  you, 
my  poor  brother?" 

"Am  I  your  brother,  dear  Catherine?  I 
thought  they  said  I  had  no  right  to  the  name ; 
that  I  had  no  longer  a  mother,  a  sister,  or  a 
home." 

"  Did  you  think  they  could  take  away  my  love 
for  you,  my  brother  ?  Thank  heaven  that  kings 
and  parliaments,  however  they  may  dispose  of 
titles  and  estates,  possess  no  power  over  the  af- 
fections !  Gladly  would  I  resign  the  inheritance 
of  possessions  which  can  never  bring  me  a  mo- 
ment's happiness  purchased  with  the  suffering 
of  my  only  brother*  Are  we  not  children  of  the 
same  mother  ?  Have  we  not  been  all  in  all  to 
each  other  ?  Who  else  have  we  loved  so  well  ? 
Have  I  known  any  real  happiness  in  which  my 
Tancrede  shared  no  part  ?  has  he  felt  any  joy 
or  sorrow  that  was  not  divided  with  Ca'therine  ? 
and  shall  she  turn  from  him,  or  he  from  her. 
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lore  span  the  jawning  terror !  let  their  hands 
be  clasped  closely  still !" 

"  Dear  Catherine  !  And  will  you  still  love  me, 
though  branded  with  my  mother's  sin  ?  I  thought 
I  should  be  hateful  in  your  eyes ;  that  you  would 
turn  from  me  as  one  who  had  no  more  right  to 
your  affection  than  your  name ;  but  I  wronged 
you,  sweet  Catherine,  you  are  my  sister  still. 
And  oh,;  my  fair  sister,  may  the  soul  that  looks 
forth  so  truthfully  and  purely  from  those  tender 
eyes  never  be  veiled  in  shame,  may  thy  proud 
unsullied  name  be  ever  as  now  free  from  the 
breath  of  reproach,  and  may  no  child  of  thine 
curse  the  hour  and  the  mother  that  gave  him 
birth  !  Oh,  my  sister,  you  are  beautiful !  how 
beautiful  I  never  knew  till  now,  when  I  seem  to 
be  looking  for  the  last  time  in  your  lovely  face ; 
but  beauty  is  often  a  fatal  gift,  and  your  soft 
sweet  eyes,  your  rose-leaf  cheek,  and  waves  of 
silken  hair,  will  win  admiration  from  the  licen- 
tious and  the  bold,  as  well  as  the  modest  and  vir- 
tuous. Keep  watch  and  ward  then,  over  your 
heart,  iny  precious  Catherine;  resign  it  to  no 
other  keeping  but  that  of  spotless  honor ;  give  it 
only  to  one  who  is  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach. Am  I  young  to  counsel  ?  the  last  few 
hours  have  made  me  old,  and  it  may  be  that  we 
shall  meet  no  more  in  such  familiar  intercourse. 
I  must  go  forth  an  outcast  from  my  home.  I 
will  not  bear  the  pity  or  contempt  of  my  former 
associates.  I  will  not  see  my  mother,  who  has 
wrought  me  this  foul  wrong.  I  will  gird  on  my 
sword  and  lead  in  the  hottest  fight,  counting  a 
life  cheap  that  has  felt  the  breath  of  dishonor, 
and  deeming  it  well  lost  if  soon  sacrificedln  the 
petty  wars  which  distract  the  country.  You 
shall  only  hear  of  me,  Catherine,  as  bravest  in 
battle,  or  as  lying  stiff  and  cold  upon  the  field. 
You  shall  only  see  me  crowned  with  martial 
honors,  which  alone  can  in  a  measure  hide  my 
disgrace,  or  with  my  hands  folded  in  that  sleep 
from  which,  even  by  your  sisterly  caresses,  I 
could  not  be  awakened." 

"  Alas !  my  brother  I  must  you  thus  leave  me? 
thus  leave  the  paternal  home  and  all  that  we 
have  been  wont  to  enjoy  together  ?  and  are  you, 
so  young,  so  loved,  so  tenderly  reared,  to  battle 
for  life  with  the  foe  without  and  the  bitterness 
within  ?  Cruel  indeed  was  the  blow  which  thus 
destroyed  your  peace  I  Must  we  indeed  part  ? 
and  now  ?  ah,  do  not  go  so  suddenly  !" 

"  Catherine,  I  cannot  remain  here  a  day  or  an 
hour  loQjser.  I  will  join  the  army  immediately, 
and  seek  the  most  arduous  and  dangerous  du- 
ties, that  I  mav  forffet  mvsdf  in  constant  exer- 


tion ;  that  I  may  soon  win  a  name  for  myself, 
or  perish  sword  in  hand.  Farewell,  then,  my 
beloved  sister,  we  shall  meet  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, or  we  shall  meet  no  more." 

The  unhappy  Tancrede  joined  the  party  of  the 
Fr'ondej  and  serving  under  the  Marquis  of  Vitry, 
soon  became  distinguished  for  his  reckless  dar- 
ing, and  contempt  of  danger.  He  wore  his  ar- 
mor day  and  night,  would  take  no  time  for  rest, 
and  was  foremost  in  every  active  service.  He 
kept  entirely  aloof  from  his  comrades,  and  join- 
ed in  no  convivial  pleasures. 

A  life  so  little  valued  by  its  owner,  and  so 
recklessly  exposed,  could  not,  except  by  a  mira- 
cle, long  escape  unscathed,  and  the  detachment 
in  which  he  served  being  surprised  near  Vincen- 
nes  by  two  squadrons  of  German  cavalry,  and 
overpowered  by  numbers,  the  young  Tancrede 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  being  left  for  dead, 
by  his  comrades,  upon  the  field,  was  borne  to 
the  German  camp ;  but  he  would  not  reveal  his 
name,  or  speak  any  thing  but  Dutch  while  he 
lived.  After  his  death,  the  enemy,  believing  him 
to  be  a  person  of  distinction,  from  his  noble 
bearing  and  remarkable  beauty,  exposed  his  bo- 
dy on  neutral  ground,  that  it  might  be  identified 
by  his  friends ;  and  thus  his  mother,  the  Duchess 
de  Rohan,  was  apprised  of  his  death. 

We  may  image  her  grief  and  remorse,  at  the 
woful  ending  of  a  life  lately  so  joyous,  and*  so 
bright  in  its  promise,  a  life  which  her  own  sin 
had  made  too  bitter  to  be  borne.  And  deep  was 
the  sorrow  of  his  gentle  sister,  and  mournful  the 
hearts  of  friends  and  comrades,  for  him  who  thus 
sadly  perished  the  victim  of  his  mother's  dis- 
honor. 

Catherine  mourned  long  for  her  unfortunate 
brother ;  but  in  time  she  loved  and  married  M. 
de  Chabot,  who  took  the  name  of  De  Rohan, 
with  the  family  estates.  It  was  a  marriage  of 
affection  ;  for  the  beautiful  young  Duchess  had 
refused,  for  his  sake,  the  Comte  de  Soisons,  the 
Duke  de  Wiemar,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours ; 
and  it  was  even  rumored  that  she  would  have 
refused  the  crown  of  Poland  also,  which  was 
then  seeking  a  wearer  at  the  French  court. 

In  a  corrupt  age,  and  at  an  intriguing  court, 
where  youth  and  beauty  were  but  too  often  sac- 
rificed to  further  the  ends  of  policy  and  ambition, 
sometimes  reluctantly,  and  sometimes,  alas! 
willingly,  an  attachment  like  that  of  the  Duchess 
and  M.  de  Chabot,  a  union  so  happy  as  theirs, 
was  seldom  known,  and  could  not  but  be  looked 
upon  with  wonder  and  envy. 

That  thpre  should  be  love  at  court,  was  scarce- 
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ly  to  be  believed  by  manouveriog  dames  and 
maids  of  honor,  or  by  crafty  courtiers  and  dip- 
lomatists. Bat  it  was  nevertheless  trae,  and 
the  fair  Duchess  found  no  reason  to  regret  her 
preference  of  a  private  gentleman  over  Counts 
and  Dukes ;  and  though  she  never  ceased  to  la- 
ment the  sad  untimely  fate  of  a  brother  with 
whom  she  would  have  gladly  shared  her  wealth 
and  her  blessings,  still  she  was  happy  in  her 
husband's  love  and  fidelity. 

Note,  The  incidents  of  the  above  sketch 
form  a  part  of  the  romance  of  history,  though 
some  license  has  been  taken  in  their  arrange- 
ment. M.  A.   H.  DODD. 

Hmrtford,  Conn. 


on  ENVr  NOT  i  LOT  LIKE  HBB8. 

'*  O  that  my  lot  could  be  like  hers, 
A  dazzling,  splendid  course  of  fame  !" 

O  ENVT  not  a  lot  like  hers, 

Nor  ask  one  flashing  gem. 
Nor  wish  to  pluck  one  single  flower 

From  her  fame's  diadem. 
O  ask  not  for  her  poet  lyre 

With  its  entrancing  strain. 
For  with  each  note  of  melody 

Is  mingled  one  of  pain. 

The  tinsel  drapery  of  wealth 

Is  but  a  shroud  for  care, 
And  in  the  chambers  of  her.  heart 

Is  graven  deep — despair  ! 
And  couldst  thou  read  the  volume  deep 

Within  that  aching  breast, 
Thou'dst  ask  no  more  for  lot  like  hers. 

But  feel  more  truly  blest. 

Couldst  thou  but  know  the  slightest  love 

Her  woman  heart  has  borne. 
And  feel  her  grief  as,  one  by  one. 

Each  kindred  string  was  torn, — 
Couldst  thou  but  dream  of  all  the  woe 

Her  dreary  soul  must  bear, 
Thou'dst  turn  from  happiness  like  hers, 

Nor  wish  her  joys  to  share. 

Couldst  thou  but  read  the  fearful  doom 

That  weighs  her  spirit  down. 
And  trace  her  thread  of  destiny. 

Thou  wouldst  not  ask  her  crown 
Of  verdant  bay-leaves,  twined  by  those 

Who  bow  with  worship  pure 
Before  the  gifled  one,  whose  fate 

Is.  ««  fluficr  and  endure." 


Yes,  she  has  suffered — blighted  hopes. 

And  darkening  clouds  of  dread. 
And  guilty  thoughts  of  days  gone  by. 

And  spirits  of  the  dead. 
All  haunt  her  through  the  dreary  nights 

And  in  her  statned  halls. 
While  by  her  side,  in  grove  and  bower, 

A  phantom  shadow  falls. 

O,  couldst  thou  see,  as  she  has  seen. 

Each  cherish'd  joy  decay. 
Each  glowing  vision  of  delight 

Forever  fade  away  ; 
O,  had  thy  hand  the  life-blood  drained 

Of  one  more  dear  than  all. 
Thou  wouldst  not  live  to  wear  like  her 

Fame's  dazzling  coronal : 

For  'neath  that  weight  of  woe  and  guilt » 

Thy  spirit  could  not  mount 
To  bask  in  poesy's  bright  rays. 

And  sip  its  classic  fount. 
Then  better  bear  in  humbleness 

A  lowly  lot  like  thine. 
Than  live  a  splendid,  glittering  wretch. 

Fane's  thorny  wreath  to  twine. 

ABBIE    K.    REMIICGTOIf. 

CentreTille,  R.  I. 


CARRIE  LINDEN'S  LETTERS.    NO.  II. 

April,  1851. 
"  I  HAVE  foand  violets,"  sings  that  poet  of 
ours  who  would  lose  half  his  stock  in  trade  were 
he  to  give  up  flowers  and  kisses.  I  always  re- 
call that  gushing  opening  of  his  poem  on  April, 
when  I  catch  sight  for  the  first  time  of  the  darl- 
ing little  sweetnesses,  so  redolent  of  the  aroma 
of  the  woods.  I  went  out  into  the  woods  this 
morning,  taking  my  way  over  those  "classic 
grounds"  so  venerable  from  the  remembered 
footsteps  of  the  great  and  good,  and  so  attractive 
from  the  kind  souls  one  is  sometimes  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  there.  Nothing  very  romantic 
happened  this  morning,  for  it  was  too  early  to 
expect  the  presence  of  any  other  "sandal  shoon" 
than  the  shadow  of  a  slipper  gliding  along  the 
passage  to  the  chapel,  but  that  belonged  to  one 
of  that  "sober  sort"  who  can  be  spared  when  the 
smelling  bottle  is  not  needed.  By  the  way,  I 
did  meet  Frank,  who  was  walking  vigorously  in 
search  of  an  appetite  and  to  get  rid  of  the  dys- 
pepsia, but  had  taken  his  lessons  with  him, 
showing  that  comical  combination  of  feet  mov- 
ing and  arms  swinging,  while  the  face  is  blank. 
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haTing  left  the  expressive  soul  in  "  Room  No. 

."    I  am  amused  many  times  to  see  this 

walking  after  something  when  every  step  is  but 
a  retreating,  for  of  what  use  is  it  to  "  take  a 
walk"  when  the  same  care,  the  same  intense 
thoughtful ness,  the  same  jading  of  the  mind,  is 
kept  up.  ,The  fact  is,  there  is  far  too  little  value 
set  on  the  "trifles"  that  win  the  mind  to  cheer- 
fulness and  shake  out  the  torpor  that  visits  ills 
of  body  on  the  soul.  I  have  no  patience  (though 
patience  is  a  very  maidenly  virtue)  with  the  high 
smmding  talk  about  judging  every  thing  by  ask- 
ing, "  Who  was  ever  converted  by  it  ?"  I  took 
up  a  religious  paper  yesterday,  in  which  some 
Mawworm  denounces  Readings,  Levees,  Par- 
ties, and  other  social  gatherings,  as  devices  of 
Satan,  and  says,  "  Let  us  ask  the  question.  Was 
ever  any  one  converted  to  God  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  concerts  of  Madam  Bishop, 
Bisscacianti,  or  Jenny  Lind  ?  If  not,  what  are 
they  worth  in  a  Christian  sense  ?"  I  wonder  if 
he  ever  found  violets  ?  If  they  should  ever  plead 
for  life  as  his  foot  is  ready  to  crush  them, 
how  interesting  must  he  the  question,  "  Have 
you  ever  converted  a  soul  to  God  ?"  If  the  poor 
little  things  should  be  forced  to  say  No  !  they  are 
doomed,  and  there  will  no  longer  be 

*'  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 
Half  hidden  to  the  eye," — 

it  will  be  all  gone,  and  the  stone  will  have  suffi- 
cient prominence.  How  ridiculous  is  such  a 
test !  As  though  the  beneficent  Creator  had  not 
filled  the  earth  with  beauty  to  overflow  the  soul 
by  its  very  affluence,  beyond  the  demands  of 
utility,  and  any  and  every  method  of  explaining 
the  why  and  wherefore.  But  really,  I  do  just 
now  remember  an  incident  that  may  hint  to  this 
'*  cloud  on  a  holiday"  a  new  idea.  Speaking 
with  a  friend  not  long  since,  of  the  freshness 
given  to  the  familiar  words  of  a  song  by  a  new 
manner  of  utterance,  this  friend  told  roe  (I  do 
talk  with  "  the  clergy,"  sometimes,)  that  after 
he  had  heard  Jenny  Lind  sing  "  Come  unto  me 
all  ye  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest,"  &c.,  he  thought  if  he  could 
go  the  next  day  into  his  pulpit  and  utter  those 
words  with  that  searching,  fathoming  and  sub- 
duing influence,  he  should  convert  the  whole  of 
the  people.  "Never,"  said  he,  "never  did  I 
feel  the  tenderness,  the  pitying  passionateness  of 
those  words,  as  then.  It  seemed  as  though  a 
new  revelation  had  been  made  through  them, 
and  the  conquering  love  of  Christ  was  indeed 
Vol  .XX.  4 


the  love  of  one  who  has  "  a  feeling  for  our  infir- 
mities." Such  a  spirit  as  that  finds  violetB 
where  the  Spring  is  not  dreamed  of  by  others, 
and  while  he  is  ready  to  see  the  trail  of  the  roy- 
al robes  of  the  King  of  Glory  in  the  path  of  tri- 
umph, he  can  also  own  the  worth  of  the  tiniest 
form  of  winning  beauty.  "  What  are  they  worth 
in  a  Christian  sense  ?"  is  the  query  of  the  cyn- 
ical spirit  who  regards  Jenny  Lind's  songs  as 
nothing  worth,  because  he  does  not  know  of  a 
soul  that  was  converted  by  them.  0  wondrous 
Diogenes  in  thy  tub !  didst  thou  ever  know  of 
conversion  prevcntedhy  those  songs— conversion 
to  any  thing  good  ?  I  have  seen  conversions 
wrought  by  the  songs  of  Jenny  Lind — a  soul 
taken  right  away  from  day-book  and  ledger — 
cankering  cares  and  down  pulling  anxieties — 
petty  strifes  and  speculating  selfishness,  and  an- 
other nature  opened,  another  life  revealed.  Why, 
bless  me !  there  was  our  Astor  who  made  out  to 
attend  one  of  "  Miss  Lind's"  concerts,  and 
plague  take  me  if  he  did  not  look  handsome  after 
the  second  song ;  and  when  the  "Echo  Song" 
was  ended,  every  body  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
something  like  a  laugh— on  any  other  face  it 
would  have  been  a  real  gushing  of  the  ecstasies, 
but  every  body  had  so  long  believed  that  he  was 
able  only  to  chuckle  over  a  good  bargain,  that 
they  thought  there  must  be  a  mistake,  and  two 
or  three  ladies  took  out  their  smelling-bottles, 
imagining  he  was  going  into  spasms.  0  that 
which  opens  to  our  view  the  possibilities  of  hap- 
piness within  us— that  tells  us  what  resources 
are  given  to  our  nature  to  be  in  harmony  with 
our  race,  is  worth  something  in  a  Christian 
sense.  Not  by  a  sudden  and  overwhelming 
crash  is  the  foundation  of  wrong  in  the  soul  bro- 
ken up,  but  rather  is  it  borne  away  as  one  wave 
after  another  ripples  in  towards  the  shore,  until 
the  rising  waters  lift  the  ship  and  bear  it  away 
from  our  sight.  One  impression  after  another 
favorable  to  things  good,  can  lift,  and  at  last 
bear  away,  the  sin  of  the  soul.  Good,  winning 
us  from  evil,  best  works  the  change  from  sin  to 
holiness— a  change  I  want  more  than  any  thing 
else ;  and  as  here  and  there  a  cluster  of  violets 
attract  me  from  the  dusty  wayside,  till  I  am  far 
into  the  woods,  and  feel  myself  at  prayer  with 
Nature  in  her  morning  offering,  so  the  cluster- 
ing good  thoughts  of  yesterday  and  to-day,  win 
me  farther  and  farther  into  the  Eden  of  Christ. 
I  have  found  violets.  Yes,  in  my  hand  to-day 
have  I  held  them.  I  have  drawn  in,  as  the  in- 
spiration of  the  better  world,  their  sweet  breath, 
and  wondered  what  thoughts  the  angels  have  of 
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them.  As  I  mused,  I  looked  abroad,  and  sud- 
denly I  felt  what  a  great  thing  it  was  to  live 
and  look  out  with  intelligence  on  this  world  of 
grandeur  and  beauty.  I  did  not  ask  for  the  my- 
thology of  heathenism  to  give  meaning,  poetry 
and  music  to  the  forest  scene,  but  found  myself 
murmuring  the  rapt  numbers  of  her  who  sang : 

The  beautiful  idolatry  is  dead, 
Which  made  the  poetry  of  classic  times. 
Earth's  deities  have  fled.     The  fountains  tell 
No  talcs  of  sporting  naiads,  and  the  flowers. 
By  the  redundant  fragrance  in  their  bells 
Weighed  down,  like  lowly  vestals  at  their  prayers, 
Pour  forth  their  incense  at  an  empty  shrine. 
No  virgin  archer,  with  her  silver  bow. 
Molests  the  fawn  that  linger  by  the  stream 
To  taste  the  sweet  refreshment  of  the  waves. 
The  rustic  swain  may  wander  thro'  the  wild. 
Nor  wake  a  dryad  from  the  velvet  sward. 
Though   with   his   reckless  tramp   he  crush  the 

flowers 
That  make  the  pillow  of  her  fabled  couch. 
The  Druid,  too — the  venerable  priest. 
Who  made  the  grove  the  temple  of  his  rites, 
Ev'n  he  no  longer  lights  the  fatal  flame, 
And  binds  his  brother  to  the  wicker  pyre. 
The  ancient  oak  yields  to  the  soft  embrace 
Of  reverend  mistletoe,  and  yet  receives 
No  homage  for  the  union.     Earth's  deities 
Have  flown — divinity  is  dead. 

My  God  ! 
Thou  who  art  dwelling  in  the  humblest  flower. 
Existent  in  the  mightiest  and  the  least 
Of  all  created  loveliness,  whose  home 
Has  no  locality — Thoa  art  the  love, 
The  ever-present  Deity  !  There  are. 
Oh  Spirit  of  the  Universe  !  there  are 
No  empty  shrines,  no  wasted  offerings  ! 
All  shrines  arc  filled,  all  gifts  received   by  Thee  ! 
And  fountains  have  a  voice  to  speak  of  Thee — 
A  theme  eternal  as  thy  nature,  God, 
And  wasteless  as  thy  goodness  ! 

Let  me  quote  the  whole  of  this  "  Forest  Det^o^ 
tionSf''*  for  it  came  to  my  lips  and  was  made  au- 
dible, as  the  waters  leap  from  the  fountain  and 
will  not  be  stayed  singing  in  the  air.  0  how  I 
do  love  it ! — 

Earth  may  praise 
With  all  her  magic  tongues,  and  human  lips 
And  human  hearts  may  swell  their  eloquence  ; 
The  kneeling  choir  of  seraphim  may  join 
With  cherubim  and  angels  round  thy  throne  ; 
But  never.  Oh,  Jehovah  King  of  Hosts  ! 
Shall  mortal  or  celestial  voices  show 


One  visible  fraction  of  thy  goodness  ! 

Here  on  this  sod,  made  beautiful  by  Thee, 

And  fragrant  with  thine  all-pervading  love, 

I  bend  my  knee  and  bow  my  contrite  heart. 

Assured  that  never  Druid  lit  a  flame  | 

So  sweet  to  Thee,  as  the  pure  glow  of  love  I 

Which  thy  own  breath  has  kindled.     But  I  kneel    * 

Not  lonely  at  thy  footstool  ;  by  my  side. 

Bend,  in  this  chastened  beauty,  a  sweet  group  ■ 

Of  vestal  forest  flowers  ;  their  tearful  eyes 

Upturned    to    Heaven  ;  their   fragile,  sylph-lik*     < 

forms  ^      I 

Bowed  like  young  Magdalens  ;  and  on  their  lips 
Rich  with  an  eloquence  approved  by  Thee, 
Their  only  auditor,  rest  radio nt  smiles 
Of  pure,  confiding,  all-beseeching  love. 
Beloved  Father,  while  I  pray  with  them. 
To  be  a  child  of  grace,  and  seek  the  crown 
Of  hope  and  peace — give  me  to  wear  with  them 
That  small  white  pearl,  more  rare   than  Cejloa 

yiefds. 
Known  as  humility.     Aid  me  to  be 
Humble  and  lowly  hearted  as  the  flowers  ; 
That  I  may  turn  away  from  earth,  right  glad 
To  seek  their  sister-hood  !  weary  with  pomp 
And  gaudy  pageantry  ;  with  strife  for  rank 
And  worldly  precedence  ;  content  to  pass 
My  blessed  hours  of  worship  here,  where  pride. 
The  evil  tempter  of  our  innocence, 
Has  no  admittance.     Father,  hear  my  plea  ! 

When  I  read  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Mayo,  and 
the  Selections  from  her  Writings,  (did  I  ever 
thank  you  for  the  book  ?  I  meant  to — it  is  a 
heart-book,  a  pillow-book,  a  book  for  the  twi- 
light that  will  make  Heaven  nearer  when  the 
stars  come  out,)  I  was  sorry  not  to  find  **  Forest 
Devotions"  in  the  Selections;  but  every  one 
cannot  have  their  favorites  in  a  selection  made 
by  one  mind,  and  so  I  went  and  borrowed  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Repository  from  one  of  your 
stand-by  subscribers,  committed  that  poem  to 
memory,  aad  now  it's  among  the  "Selections' 
as  /read  them* 

What  a  Spirit  that  was  whose  songs  go  now 
singing  through  our  souls  like  pure-hearted  chil- 
dren in  their  homes  !  I  don*t  know  that  I  ever 
felt  what  she  was  till  the  morning  my  memory 
kept  recalling  one  after  another  of  her  poems  ; 
and  I  found  she  had  written  a  great  deal  for  me. 
What  a  sweetness  it  is  far  away  from  the  mur- 
murs of  the  town,  deep  in  the  "  grey  old  woods^'' 
to  find  a  spirit  with  us  who  can  give  our  thoughts 
expression,  and  celebrate  for  us  the  loveliness  of 
Nature,  the  greatness  of  the  soul,  the  grandeur 
and  majesty  of  God !    She  really  is  giving  us 
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poems  new— in  new  circumstances  we  recall 
something  she  has  written,  and  a  significance 
never  before  seen  in  it,  flashes  upon  our  mind, 
and  it  is  new.  This  is  the  test  of  true  poetry ; 
and  I  have  the  same  joy  when  I  find  this  test 
answered,  and  new  beauties  in  a  poem  flash  on 
my  comprehension  as  when  I  cry  exultantly,  "  I 
have  found  violets.^* 

Vtoletically  (which  raeans/flj^A>//y,) 

Yours,  CARRIE  LINDEN. 


ir  DIBLING  kU. 

Fairer  than  the  spring-time  flowers, 

Gladsome  as  the  laughing  hours. 
Dancing  in  the  glittering  beams  of  the  wooing 
sun  ; 

Tiny  as  an  elfin  child. 

Frolicsome  yet  sweet  and  mild, 
Is  my  darling  Ada  dear,  my  precious  dainty  one. 

Toddling  near  a  parent's  knee. 
Crowing  forth  its  winsome  glee. 
Laughing  dimples   peeping   out  from  each  rosy 
'  cheek  ; — 
Eyes  that  take  the  violet's  hue, 
Glist'ning  'mid  starlight  and  dew  ; 
Balmy,  rosy,  pouting  lips,  that  truant  mirth  be- 
speak. 

Now  to  chase  the  butterfly 
Springs  she  with  a  joyous  cry  ; 
Sportive  as  the  romping  Iambs,    nimble  as  the 
fawn  ; — 
Restless  are  her  twinkling  hei. 
Pattering  on  so  quick  and  fleet, 
Tripping  and  skipping  tirelessly  o'er  the  grassy 
lawn. 

Now  she  plucks  a  dainty  rose. 
Not  so  fair  by  half  that  blows 
On  each  plump  and  melting  cheek  of  my  darling 
one. 
Heart  again  with  rapture  stirred— 
Chatting  with  the  humming-bird. 
Bird   of  azure,  whizzing  wings^  glistening  in  the 
sun. 


1  Tangled  are  her  tresses  now, 

,  Flooding  round  her  snowy  brow  ; 

'j    Weary  is  my  Ada  dear,  nestling  on  my  knee. 

Sleep  in  peace,  my  darling  child  ; 
!  Happy  one  and  undefiled  ; 

1 1    Dearer  is  thy   voice  to  me  than  sweetest  min- 
strelsy. 


Blest  and  pure  are  childhood's  hours  ; 
Fleeting  though  as  April  flowers  ; 
Little   do  our  hearts  then  reck  of  wintry  storms 
so  near. 
Life  is  then  a  golden  dream  ; 
Pleasure  an  e'er  sparkling  stream  ; 
And  one  continuous  holiday  each  sorrow-laden 
year. 

Teach  me  kind  and  gracious  Heaven, 

How  to  train  the  charge  thou'st  given  ! 

Train  it  for  Life's  duties  stern,  train  it  for  the 
skies  ; 
Taught  to  take  both  good  and  ill  ; 
Bowing  meekly  to  thy  will. 
Prayerfully    and    cheerfully,— enough— it     shall 
suflfice. 


Eden  Grove,  May  1851. 


NELSOlf    BROWN. 


L= 


THE  LAiND  OF  MElHOBr. 

It  is  not  the  decree  of  destiny  that  the  wings 
of  the  immortal  soul  should  trail  forever  in  the 
dust,  and  be  forever  pressed  down  and  crippled 
by  the  work-day  things  of  life.  Beyond  the 
world's  din  and  strife,  far  from  the  hurrying, 
restless  crowd,  there  is  a  land  fair  as  the  Chris- 
tian's dream  of  heaven.  Into  this  land,  escap- 
ing from  the  dull  prison-house  of  the  Present, 
where  chained  to  the  ever  turning  wheel,  she 
toils  day  after  day  for  others,  or  for  her  own 
bread,  raiment  and  fame,  comes  the  soul  at  times 
seeking  repose  and  joy.  Here,  shut  in  no  more 
from  the  great  and  blessed  light  that  falls  so 
gloomily  upon  the  dusty  windows  of  her  "breath- 
ing house,"  she  sits  with  folded  wings  and  a 
clear  eye, while  the  past— all  that  hath  been,  both 
of  joy  and  sorrow— the  noble  deeds,  the  lofty 
thoughts  and  sweet  faces,  of  other  days— rising, 
as  at  the  sound  of  a  silver  trump  from  the  graves 
of  her  forgetfulness,  not  shadowy  and  indistinct 
as  midnight  spectres,  but  fair  and  life-like,  pass 
before  her  in  solemn,  sad  review. 

In  this  land  death  has  no  sting,  and  the  grave 
no  victory.  Time  and  decay  also  are  power- 
less. Every  thing  is  immortal,  as  if  from  be- 
neath the  deep  roots  of  each  ever-blossoming 
tree,  and  from  the  cold  lips  of  each  crystal  rock, 
gushed  forth  unfailing  streams  of  water  like  un- 
to that  of  the  fabled  fountain  so  long  sought  af- 
ter by  De  Leon  and  his  comrades  amid  the  ever- 
glades of  the  New  World,  and  which  had  the 
power  of  bestowing  immortal  youth  and  felicity 
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on  all  who  bathed  in  its  magic  tide.  Here  af- 
fection never  dies,  and  love  never  grows  cold, 
but  live  forever  fresh  and  fair  as  at  their  birth. 
It  is  a  realm  of  endless  Summer,  perennial 
graves  and  unclouded  suns ;  a  realm  where, 
though  there  is  no  night,  the  stars  thrill  with 
their  mild  radiance,  and  the  moon  with  her  pen- 
sive smile  ;  while  ever  across  life's  stormy  sea, 
filling  our  hearts  and  homes,  comes  a  gale  laden 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  unfading  flowers  that 
fringe  its  fa r-ofi* shores,  as  across  the  track  of  the 
heart-desponding  mariner,  long  tost  amid  dark 
and  dangerous  shoals,  glides  a  bird  of  passage, 
bearing  pearly  dews  upon  her  wing  and  a  green 
leaf  in  her  beak,  telling  of  Indian  seas  and  isles 
of  Palm. 

It  is  to  us  the  land  of  transfiguration.  As  we 
enter  in  through  its  golden  portals,  old  age  with 
his  trembling  palsy,  grey  hairs  and  deep  fur- 
rows, glides  from  us  as  if  beneath  the  touch  of 
the  enchanter's  wand ;  and  we  are  again  young ; 
and  again  we  feel  the  bounding  pulse,  the  flush- 
ed cheek,  and  the  struggling  of  the  winged  de- 
sires of  earlier  and  happier  years.  We  are  in 
the  green  meadows,  where  we  were  wont  to 
gather  the  daisies  and  butter-cups,  those  choicest 
flowers  of  childhood ;  and  our  feet  print,  as  of 
old,  the  yielding  moss  in  silent  dells  sacred  unto 
the  forget-me-not  and  pale  primrose.  There  is 
our  diamond  maker  the  glittering  cascade — 
there  the  gray  jpocks  on  which  we  have  so  often 
sat,  and  the  broad,  sunny  openings  in  the  forest 
— the  beautiful  wild  rose,  the  sweet  honeysuckle, 
and  the  red  berries,  almost  as  brilliant  as  stars, 
clustering  amid  the  dark  boughs  of  the  moun- 
tain-ash. There,  too,  are  the  pine-clad  hills 
around  our  early  home,  the  far-ofi*,  dim  moun- 
tains and  the  blue  lake.  All  seems  distinct  and 
real.  There  they  live  whom  we  call  dead.  From 
that  green  and  silent  shore  they  gaze  upon  us 
with  their  star-like  eyes,  and  tenderly  they  speak 
to  us  in  the  sweet,  familiar  tones  of  other  days ; 
and  day  after  day,  even  amid  the  din  and  tumult 
of  a  great  city,  and  above  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  ever-moving  crowd,  do  we  hear,  in  fancy, 
the  glad  song  of  the  summer  birds,  or  the  music 
of  the  mountain  torrent,  or  the  wind  moaning 
among  the  trees,  which  we  have  so  often  listen- 
ed to  in  the  quiet  of  our  childhood  days. 

There  are  times  and  seasons,  when  the  soul 
loves  best  to  roam  in  this  land— times  when  she 
goes  forth,  day  after  day,  from  the  dusty  streets 
and  dark  dwellings  of  the  Present  to  its  green 
groves  and  meadows ;  yet  half  unconsciously, 
and  as  if  following:  the  sound  of  unseen  Ceet. 


Spring,  that  fair  type  of  our  immortality,  is, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  season,  calculated 
to  lead  the  soul  back  into  the  land  of  memory  ; 
while  Fall  and  Winter  lead  her  forward  as  it 
were,  to  the  cloudy  verge  and  into  the  very 
shadow  of  a  clime  whose  beauties  she  can  bat 
dimly  see.  Fall  crushes  the  gentle  flowers  be- 
neath her  sandals,  and  they  perish.  Before  the 
blast  of  her  breath  the  landscape  grows  pale  and 
the  turf  cold.  ITollowing  fast  in  her  path,  Win- 
ter comes,  gaunt  and  grim  as  death  himself — as 
the  Angel  of  all  Desolation — shouting  with  a 
hoarse  voice  on  the  barren  plain  and  in  the  leaf- 
less forest,  while  with  one  hand  he  swings  his 
keen  and  glittering  scythe,  and  with  the  other, 
gloved  in  ice,  points  sternly  towards  the  grove. 
But  not  such  is  the  mission  of  Spring.  With  all 
her  beautiful  hopes  and  urgent  warnings — her 
serene  countenance  and  heavenly  beauty — like  a 
mermaid  from  the  briny  deep,  or  an  angel  from 
the  shadowy  sepulchre,  she  rises  up  from  the 
dark  bosom  of  the  Past.  Her  flower-embroider- 
ed garments  trail  musically  on  the  earth's  floor, 
and  with  her  white  arms,  wreathed  in  sunshine, 
lovingly  doth  she  clasp  the  grey  old  mountains 
to  her  bosom.  And  it  is  Spring  that  she  loves 
best  to  follow  into  the  fair  land  of  memory  ;  for 
she  is  herself  a  child  of  that  land. 

Thrice  blessed  are  the  long  bright  days  of 
Spring!  They  are  with  us  now — and  we  are  no 
longer  what  we  were.  Old  age  and  care  and 
hopeless  grief,  have  fallen  from  us  like  a  gar- 
ment. We  are  again  young ;  and  again  we  live 
over  the  checkered  past.  The  land  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  is  all  around  us.  We  live 
no  more  in  the  Present ;  but  for  a  season  our 
daily  companions  are  saints  and  angels.  That 
indescribable  longing  to  behold  once  more  the 
faces  of  our  departed  friends — for  some  heaven- 
ly messenger  to  come  and  roll  away  the  stone 
from  the  sepulchre's  mouth— which. possessed 
us  in  the  winter  days,  has  become  less  strong 
and  ardent.  Few  now  are  our  thoughts  of 
death  and  decay ;  while  the  glory  of  the  resur- 
rection is  round  about  us  as  a  living  presence. 
We  think  and  feel  that  immortality  is  ours.  Age 
and  tribulation  and  death,  what  are  ye  to  our 
bounding  hearts,  trfour  souls,  all  abroad  beneath 
the  sunny  heavens  and  the  stany  skies  ! 

The  light  rests  on  the  mountains  like  a  crown 
of  gold ;  so  it  rested  when  we  were  young.  The 
sunbeams  bridge  the  meadow  brooks  with  sil- 
ver ;  so  were  they  bridged  when  we  were  young ! 

Yet,  since  the  last  advent  of  Spring,  even, 
many  are  the  chanirpf?  thnt  harp   t^lron  t^1««^  ;_ 
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oar  midst ;  broader  has  grown  the  land  of  mem- 
ory, and  more  thickly  is  it  populated.  Death 
with  his  invisible  scythe,  has  been  busy  in  the 
fields  of  life.  In  the  resting  place  of  the  dead, 
there  are  new  graves  over  which  the  first  green 
grass  is  growing  and  the  first  buds  expanding 
into  blossoms;  by  the  hearth-stone  there  are 
more  vacant  seats;  and  the  shepherds  of  a  thous- 
and flocks  are  counting  anew  their  dead  lambs. 
Before  me  as  I  write — and  it  shall  be  sacred 
forevermore — lies  an  unfolded  letter,  written  one 
year  ago  this  May.  It  is  full  of  affection  and 
hope — full  of  the  lonpings  and  aspirations  of  an 
ardent  and  expectant  heart— but  the  hand  that 
penned  it  is  now  but  dust.  How  little  did  I 
think  when  I  broke  the  tiny  seal  bearing  the 
image  of  an  angel  pointing  towards  heaven, 
with  the  motto,  "  Hope  on  and  forever,"  that 
the  author,  ere  another  year  had  parsed,  would 
be  numbered  no  longer  among  the  living— that 
even  then  disease  was  stealing  into  that  gener- 
ous heart,  and  death  darkening  the  light  of  that 
flashing  eye.     But  so  it  was. 

Some  time  during  the  bright  evenings  of  last 
Spring — time  seems  but  a  dream  since  then — 
there  was  one*  who  was  wont  to  meet  with  us 
in  this  chapel  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
^ven  now  I  fancy  that  I  can  see  that  fair  form 
and  pleasant  face,  in  our  midst,  as  in  those  holy 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  hours.  But  he  will  be 
with  as  no  more.  In  the  spirit  he  will  be  with 
us  often,  but  no  more  as  a  living,  tangible  pres- 
ence. In  a  sad  and  unexpected  hour,  far  from 
home  and  kindred,  with  only  the  surging  billows 
of  the  great  sea  beneath,  and  God's  blue  sky 
above,  his  immortal  soul  without  warning,  and 
almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  was  called  by 
the  star-eyed  angels  into  the  presence  of  its  Ma- 
ker ;  and  evermore,  in  the  language  of  the  cold 
and  heartless  world,  it  shall  be  said  that  he  is 
dead.  But  to  those  who  loved  him  best,  who 
were  nearest  and  dearest  unto  his  heart,  he  still 
lives.  They  cannot  think  of  him  as  dead.  In 
the  holy  silence  of  the  land  of  memory,  he  rises 
to  their  view  from  amid  the  undying  flowers, 
dearer  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Day  after 
day  will  they  meet  him  there— and  day  after 
day  will  they  listen  to  his  gentle  voice,  unheard 
by  other  ^ars.  By  the  golden  light  of  fancy,  they 
shall  witness  the  gradual  unfolding  of  his  soul 
without  one  taint  of  this  world's  dubious  love. 


»  A  son  of  Professor  Folsom  of  the  Meadville 
School.  He  fell  from  tlie  main-mast  to  the  deck, 
of  the  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing,  and  died 


To  them  he  will  never  grow  old ;  but  forever 
will  be  as  fair,  as  young  and  as  light-hearted, 
and  filled  with  as  ardent  longings  and  as  noble 
aspirations  as  when  he  breathed  bis  last  farewell 
by  the  threshold  of  home  with  the  world  and  a 
life  of  usefulness  and  honor  before  him  I 

Thus  far,  fair  is  the  representation  of  the  land 
of  memory, — for  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  it  ap. 
pears  unto  the  good  and  pure  of  heart— unto 
those  whose  lives  have  been  fair  and  honorable. 
I  now  turn  to  speak  of  it  briefiy  as  a  land  of 
remorse  and  /error— as  it  rises  to  the  troubled 
vision  of  those  who  have  trodden  the  paths  of 
crime  and  error.  To  them,  though  a  golden 
streak  may  still,  and  forever,  bind  the  far-off" 
horizon  of  youth,  such  fountain  is  as  a  mirror  re- 
vealing the  souPs  deformity,  and  its  every  stain, 
distinct  and  indelible  as  that  on  the  hand  of  a 
Macbeth.  From  each  thicket  and  grove,  as  if 
they  had  taken  life  and  form,  rise,  and  glide  to 
and  fro  before  the  souPs  guilty  vision,  the  evil 
deeds  and  crimes  of  a  dark  and  fearful  life. 

There  the  victim  of  intemperance  is  again  a 
fair-haired  boy— and  again  he  sees  the  cruel 
tempter  nestling  in  his  path,  and  a  fond  mother, 
full  of  sad  misgivings,  sitting  at  midnight  by  the 
desolate  hearth,  waiting  his  return  from  scenes 
of  mirth  and  debauchery ;  and  again  he  lives 
over  the  dark  days  of  the  breaking  of  her  heart. 

There  the  hardened  thief  sees  temptation  glid- 
ing like  a  subtle  serpent  over  the  crystal  walls 
of  his  departed  honor;  and  feels  once  more, 
burning  into  his  very  soul,  the  first  glance  of 
suspicion.  There  the  extortioner  wrings  again 
with  his  bony  hand  the  life  blood  from  the  hearts 
of  the  poor ;  and  again  he  rears  his  stately  pal- 
ace on  the  skulls  of  men.  There  in  each  gloomy, 
silent  dell,  before  the  shrinking  murderer,  springs 
up  his  murdered  victim,  with  his  bleeding 
wounds  and  his  dying  curse.  There  a  Belshaz- 
zar  sees  again  and  again,  the  fiery  hand-writing 
on  his  palace  wall ;  and  hears  the  exultant 
shouts  of  the  foe,  as*  through  the  drained  river- 
bed, legion  after  legion,  bearing  swords  and 
flaming  torches,  they  come  pouring  into  his 
fair  city.  There  the  warrior,  with  a  nation*s 
laurels  fresh  upon  his  brow,  beholds  once  more 
the  trampled  plain,  the  smoke  of  sacked  and 
burning  villages;  and  hears  the  awful  din  of 
carnage,  the  shouts  and  oaths  of  his  ruthless  sol- 
diery, the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  wail  of 
the  mourner.  Again  before  him  rises  the  wid- 
owed mother,  the  orphaned  child,  the  outraged 
maiden,  and  the  childless  father. 

rPk : ^  n ^ 1—^  — 
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recorded,  never  to  be  effaced,  the  thoughts  and 
words  and  deeds  of  every  man,  as  in  the  Book  of 
God's  Remembrance ;  and  there,  day  after  day, 
and  in  the  watches  of  the  solemn  night,  must 
the  guilty,  trembling  soul  go,  led  on  by  an  in- 
visible power,  to  meet  its  stern  accusers ;  and 
wander  with  scorched  and  bleeding  feet,  over 
burning  deserts,  and  through  gloomy  forests, 
haunted  by  all  that  is  terrible. 

Forever,  shall  the  land  of  memory  be  as  we 
form  it— forever  shall  its  beauty,  or  its  gloom 
depend  upon  the  lives ^e  live;  therefore,  should 
every  man  walk  with  cautious  feet  and  build 
with  a  careful  hand — remembering  that  each 
thought  and  word  and  deed  will  live  forever.  If 
so  he  lives,  then,  from  the  far-off  turrets  of  the 
heaven  towards  which  he  is  journeying,  as  he 
lays  aside  his  worn  staff  and  unbinds  his  dusty 
sandals  for  the  peace  and  repose  of  his  eternal 
hoAie,  and  turns  to  look  back  upon  the  road  over 
which  he  has  passed,  fair  unto  his  eye  shall  ap- 
pear the  land  of  memory,  with  its  groves  bathed 
in  sunshine,  and  its  fields  robed  in  living  green, 
as  to  the  enraptured  vision  of  the  weary  patri- 
arch, from  the  serene  heights  of  Pisgah,  appear- 
ed the  promised  Canaan. 

O.    W.    MAXHAM. 
Erie,  Pa. 


TELL  HE  STORIES,  IBBT.' 

See,  sister,  how-soflly  the  green  branches  wave 
While  sunlight  is  turning  each  leaflet  to  ^old. 
And  see  how  the  blue  arches  gloriously  o'er. 
Like  a  banner  of  love  far  above  us  unrolPd. 

Dost  hear  how  the  birds  are  now  singing  away, 
As  if  they  would  pour  their  whole  soul  into  song  ? 
Dost  see  how  the  water  that  flows  at  our  feet. 
Now  dimples  and  smiles  as  it  wanders  along  ? 

We'll   toss   off  our  hats,   and   we'll   sit   on  the 

ground. 
And  each  for  the  other  weave  coronets,  dear, 
From   out   the   bright   blossoms   and   clustering 

vines 
All  scattered  about  us  so  lavishly  here. 

And  then,  for  thou  see'st  I'll  have  my  own  way. 
And  thou  must  be  quiet  nor  dare  to  rebel, 
I'll  sit  all  attention,  good  child  as  I  am. 
And  list  to  the  tales  thou,  sister,  shalt  tell. 

I  wonder  not  now  as  I  did  long  ago. 
At  that  fierce  Arabian  monarch  of  old. 


Who  truly,  as  story  books  always  have  said. 
Once  spared  his  fair  bride  for  the  stories  she  told. 

For  if  that  old  monster  should  come  back  to  us. 
And  take  thee,  my  sister,  to  be  bis  fair  wife. 
And  then  draw  his   sword,  love,  to  put  thee  to 

death, 
rknow  that  one  story  would  buy  thee  thy  life. 

Don't  start  nor  look  round  thee,  no  Arab  is  here. 
The  wind  was  but  stirring  the  branches  above  ; 
And  now  I'll  be  silent— the  birds  are  all  still — 
They,  too,  may  be  listening  to  hear  thee,   my 
love.  M.  8.  I.. 

BmiUiTiDe,  R.  I. 


A  WEEK  IN  PftOVlDENCE. 

A   LETTER  TO   A  FBIEND. 

Providence,  May  8,  1851. 

3Iy  Dear  Mart:— A  desire  has  seized  me 
this  dull  rainy  morning  which  I  am  unable  to 
resist,  to  sit  down  and  write  you  of  the  many 
pleasant  things  I  have  seen  and  enjoyed,  since 
parting  with  you  a  week  ago  in  Boston.  This 
is  my  first  visit  to  Providence,  and  every  feature 
of  the  city,  its  scenery,  its  inhabitants,  its  hand- 
some buildings,  and  its  pleasant  gardens  of  flow- 
ers, shrubbery  and  fruit  trees  already  in  blossom, 
are  all  new  and  interesting  to  me, — ^adding  to 
these  the  society  of  my  much  esteemed  friends 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   B ,  you  may  imagine  bow 

swiftly  and  happily  the  hours  slip  away. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  locality  of  the 
town,  and  with  the  fine  taste  of  the  people,  as 
displayed  in  adorning  it  with  trees  and  garden 
plats,  bringing  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city 
the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
buildings  do  not  crowd  upon  each  other's  heels, 
and  push  their  bold  red  faces  into  their  neigh- 
bors* windows,  as  in  New  York  and  Boston. 
Yet  the  occupants  are  unusually  sociaf  in  their 
feelings  and  habits.  A  pleasant  country  famili- 
arity prevails,  which  we  rarely  find  in  a  toi^ii  of 
like  dimensions.  A  common  bond  of  sympathy 
brings  together  persons  of  different  tastes,  sects, 
and  positions  in  life.  The  ladies  here  are  pret- 
tier, and  dress  with  a  better,  because  simpler 
style,  than  in  many  of  our  New  England  cities. 

The  Spring  is  much  earlier  here  than  on  the 
sea-shore.  They  escape  the  blasting  influence 
of  the  cold  east  winds,  that  freeze  up  the  warm 
blood  that  longs  to  leap  out  at  the  approach  of 
sunny  days,  and  nips  with  cruel  frosty  hands, 
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the  little  flowers* that  are  waiting  so  patiently  to 
peep  out  into  the  sunshine.  I  am  writing  with 
a  rase  of  violets  and  anemones  before  me,  the 
first  that  hare  gladdened  my  eyes  this  season. 
The  peach  and  the  cherry  trees  are  loaded  with 
their  pretty  pink  and  white  blossoms,  and  the 
apple  is  just  bursting  its  buds,  giving  us  one 
breath  of  delicious  fragrance. 

Among  the  handsome  buildings  I  would  men- 
tion the  Arcade,  the  Railroad  Depot,  remarkably 
unique  and  novel  in  its  architecture,  the  Athe- 
naeum, the  High  School,  and  the  Roger  Williams 
Church,  with  its  pretty  grassy  lawn  surround- 
ing it,  with  foot-paths  winding  around  it,  which 
after  all  gives  the  beauty  to  the  spot.  The  church 
itself,  I  cannot  remember  now  that  it  is  out  of 
my  sight,  as  being  peculiar  in  its  structure,  or 
possessing  more  beauty  than  many  other  places 
of  worship.  The  college  buildings  are  finely  sit- 
uated, combining  the  advantages  of  fresh  air, 
freedom  from  noise,  and  an  extensive  view  of 
the  city  and  surroundings,  lying  at  its  feet. 

I  walked  to  the  Athenaeum  one  afternoon  with 

my  friend  Mrs.  B ,  and  must  tell  you  of  the 

delightful  interview  we  held  with  the  great  gen- 
iuses who  occupy  this  building.  It  is  a  large 
spacious  hall,  with  little  cozy  recesses  on  either 
side,  each  nook  being  appropriated  to  some  dis- 
tinct class  of  authors. 

A  sort  of  magnetic  influence  drew  me  first  to 
the  snug  retreat  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  &c. 
Here  I  received  a  warm  welcome.  A  lively, 
happy  group  I  found  thecn ;  almost  bursting  their 
leathers  with  fun  and  frolic,  with  now  and  then 
a  grave  shake  of  the  head  from  an  occasional 
one,  who  has  so  long  groped  through  the  dark 
windings  of  sin  and  crime,  that  the  very  air  they 
breathe  is  thick  with  vapors,  and  damp  and 
gloomy  with  mists.  Scott  with  his  bright  dres- 
sing gown  and  slippers  sat  with  his  friends 
around  him  in  pleasant  converse,  looking  indeed 
like  the  being  who  could  throw  around  the  puri- 
ty of  Jennie  Deans,  the  saintly  robe  of  his  own 
imaginings.  ' 

I  noticed  Miss  Edgeworth  in  close  conversa- 
tion with  Harriet  Martineau,  casting  now  and 
then  a  sly  glance  at  their  literary  gentlemen 
friends,  no  doubt  discussing  the  propriety  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
glad  I  was  to  meet  our  own  beloved  Hawthorne, 
and  Washington  Irving,  with  his  array  of  gob- 
lins and  hobgoblins,  and  fairy  spirits  dancing 
around  him,  lighting  on  his  shoulder,  kissing 
their  bony  hands  to  him,  and  shaking  their  gris- 
ly locks  with  laughter  and'  jollity.    Installed  in 


her  quiet  model  "home,"  was  Miss  Bremer,  with 
a  family  circle  around  her,  among  which  I  re- 
cognized the  "  President's  daughters,"  "  Nina," 
"Helena,"  and  other  pets.  I  longed  to  speak  to 
her,  to  tell  her  what  a  pleasant  light  she  had 
thrown  around  our  American  firesides,  but  I 
feared  to  intrude  into  that  charmed  circle. 

From  here  we  slid  quietly  into  the  "  poets* 
corner."  Oh  what  an  intellectual  soiree  !  what 
a  crushing,  overpowering  weight  of  intellect ! 
what  a  melody  of  song ! 

Here  was  Shakspeare,  noble  Shakspeare,  sur- 
rounded by  a  throng  of  geniuses  all  striving  to 
seize  his  pen,  that  they  might  fashion  their  own 
quills  after  this  inimitable  model,  which  has 
penned  such  wonderful  revelations  of  philoso- 
phy, religion  and  human  nature.  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  sat  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes,  drawing  inspiration  therefrom, 
to  give  to  the  world  the  united  efforts  of  their 
great  natures.  I  was  amused  to  see  Festus 
standing  on  a  high  stool,  swinging  his  cap,  and 
screaming  to  the  top  of  his  lungs  of  "Lucifer," 
and  the  "  fallen  angels ;"  while  Milton  sat  gaz- 
ing composedly  at  him,  twirling  his  spectacles, 
and  striving  to  suppress  the  smile  that  was 
twitching  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

My  attention  was  called  away  from  this  ludi- 
crous scene,  by  the  sound  of  soft  music,  that  stole 
upon  my  ear  from  a  remote  corner  of  the  libra- 
ry, which  I  knew  from  its  exquisite  melody 
could  be  no  other  than  Eeats.  Ah,  I  saw  him 
when  the  inspiration  was  on  him,  when  his  harp 
was  strung  to  the  harmony  of  his  own  beautiful 
imaginings.  I  did  not  see  those  heartless  crit- 
ics, sticking  their  sharp  elbows  into  his  wound- 
ed side,  probing  his  very  heart  till  the  warm 
blood  flowed  his  life  away,  a  poor  victim  to  the 
abuse  of  an  unappreciating  world. 

But  I  must  not  linger  longer  in  this  pleasant 
society.  We  had  given  so  much  time  to  the 
poets  and  novelist,  that  we  had  no  leisure  to 
glance  at  the  historians,  philosophers,  divines, 
&c.,  neither  should  I,  dear  Mary,  give  you  a  just 
account  of  my  visit,  were  I  to  fill  my  letter  and 
omit  to  speak  of  the  delightful  intercourse  en- 
joyed with  my  friend  in  her  own  dwelling,which 
is  made  so  pleasant  a  place  to  her  family  and  so 
hospitable  a  home  to  her  visitors. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  intensely  I  have  enjoy- 
ed reading  with  her,  hers  and  our  favorite  poet 
Tenneyson.  We  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  read  together  "In  Memoriam."  Much  as  I 
admired  it  before,  I  see  new  attractions  in  it  on 
each  perusal.     Reading  it  too,  with  an  appreci- 
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ative  corapanion,  is  peculiarly  suggesiive  to  fresh 
un  though  I  of  Urjuties. 

Ah,  Mir)%  whiit  a  great  and  holy  gift  is  the 
poet's.  How  ofien  have  I  coveted  his  wonder- 
ful wealth  of  expression,  and  the  melody  of  his 
thoughts.  The  hest  and  holiest  feelings  of  our 
so'iis,  can  he  expressed  nowhere  out  of  the  po- 
et's measure.  Prose,  even  the  most  delicate,  is 
too  har<»h  to  touch  some  of  the  cords  of  our  heart, 
which  only  sing  to  the  masic  of  rhythm.  I  hare 
been  more  impres*^  with  this  than  ever  before, 
since  reading  this  last  great  work  of  Tenneyson, 
this  crowning  point  of  his  glory.  Can  he  go  be- 
yond it  ?  I  often  ask  myself.  I  tremble  when  I 
think  of  the  serene  heights  he  has  attained,  and 
the  awful  precipice  at  his  feet,  wiih  clouds  and 
mists  above  him,  with  now  and  then  a  streak  of 
light  beckoning  him  on  to  higher  efforts  of  gen- 
ius. Who  could  have  expressed  the  thoughts 
that  are  the  groundwork  of  "  In  Memoriam''  in 
prose  ?  None  but  Tenneyson  could  weave  those 
sacred  materials  into  a  cadence  that  would  not 
grate  upon  the  soul's  ear,  and  creak  harshly,  as 
it  came  in  contact  with  the  heart's  delicate 
strings. 

Its  religious  character  recommended  it  to  me, 
as  a  spiritual  guide  in  perfecting  this  part  of  my 
nature.  How  does  admiration  lead  to  wonder, 
and  wonder  nerre  almost  into  worship,  as  we 
trace  the  workings  of  his  soul,  through  the  ter- 
rible depths  of  affliction,  of  almost  despair,  to 
the  gradual  calmness  and  final  victory  over 
grief,  changing  aU  the  passing  events  to  the 
good  of  his  own  nature,  sucking  from  them  the 
bitter  truths  that  sweeten  his  whole  after  exist- 
ence. 

Dear  Mary,  I  am  not  criticising  this  book.  I 
have  no  critical  power,  and  I  am  often  thankful 
for  it.  I  pity  those  who  sit  calmly  down  to  the 
butchering  process  of  dissecting  such  poems  as 
we  find  in  "  In  Memoriam."  It  is  like  cutting 
one's  heart-strings  to  see  what  they  are  made 
of.  Bat  I  can  tell  what  I  like  or  dislike,  my 
woman's  whims,  as  they  doubtless  would  be 
called,  and  my  own  reasons  for  them  are,  the 
maiden's  affection  for  her  lover,  "  I  love  him  be- 
cause I  love  him."  I  am  content  with  this, 
grateful  that  I  can  enjoy  the  beauty  of  a  great 
poem,  without  caring  for  a  critical  appreciation 
of  it. 

We  are  also  to  read  together  "The^Prelude," 
Wordsworth's  last  published  book,  though  com- 
pleted in  1805.  I  anticipate  a  rich  feast  of  in- 
tellect  in  this  work.     Good  old  Wordsworth ! 

how    T  cripvpH  wh«>n  Iip    HJaH.      Ha    whs    nn#»  nf 


my  e^irliest  friend*.  I  can  never  forget  the  de- 
li^hiful  hours  I  have  spent  with  him,  wandering 
over  the  hills,  throiigh  the  valleys'and  dusty 
roids  of  his  native  land,  visiting  with  him  the 
hamlet  of  Margaret,  weeping  with  her  over  her 
loss  ;  entering  with  him  the  pastor's  family,  and 
his  companion  in  all  his  wayside  talks. 

Words  won  h  was  a  good  man.  His  pure  in- 
fluence stole  over  me  like  the  presence  of  the 
while  doe,  gliding  softly  in  to  the  church-yard 
of  Rvlstone.  How  different  the  effect  of  Byron 
or  Shell y*s  poetry  affects  a  young  uncultivated 
mind.  I  bow  down  before  the  wonderful  genius 
of  Shelly,  but  there  is  a  want  of  calmness  in  his 
own  soul,  that  ruffles  the  waters  of  mine.  His 
poems  inspire  me  with  distracting  ambitions.  I 
long  to  spring  out  of  the  narrow  sphere  of  wo- 
man's quiet  lot,  and  achieve  some  daring  victo- 
ry of  mind.  I  ride  with  "Queen  Mab"  in  her 
chariot,  "her  coursers  pawing  the  unyielding 
air ;"  and  from  that  dizzy  height,  I  look  down 
on  the  sleeping  beauty  of  lanthe  with  envy,  yet 
am  held  by  an  invisible  strength  from  taking 
the  leap. 

Not  like  this  does  Wordsworth  affect  me.'He 
infuses  his  religious  calmness  into  vof  bosom. 
Nor  does  he  permit  me  to  sit  in  stupid  satisfac- 
tion, viewing  all  things  around,  as  too  good  in 
themselves  to  spur  me  to  effort ;  but  rather  fiDs 
my  heart  with  holy  resolutions,  and  with  a  rea- 
sonable desire  to  grasp  the  ideal,  yet  not  lose  the 
beauty  of  woman's  domestic  life.  I  would  ad- 
vise all  young  persons  who  have  a  taste  for  po- 
etry, to  study  Wordsworth,  to  create  in  them  a 
healthy  tone  of  poetical  thought,  and  to  fill  their 
souls  with  his  creations  of  beauty,  as  taken  from 
Nature's  own  store-house. 

F.   M.   CHESEBRO'. 


A  PLEA  FOK  C311TER8ALISI,  SPECIALLY  TO 

IN    EPISTLES    TO    AMIE. 


INTRODCCTORT. 

It  was  frankly  avowed  by  an  advocate  of  a 
certain  form  of  leligion,  that  "  the  female  mind 
alone  seemed  properly  fitted  to  appreciate  its 
tenets."  We  by  no  means  set  up  such  an  idea 
as  this  in  behalf  of  our  religion,  when  we  say  we 
specially  address  our  plea  for  Uni versa lism  to 
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nor  female  in  Christ  Jesus,'*  and  that  a  divine 
truth,  given  for  human  salvation,  addresses  it- 
self to  ail  classes  and  conditions  of  minds, — 
masculine  and  feminine,  educated  and  undiscip- 
lined. We  say  we  write  now  specially  to  Wo- 
man, because  we  want  to  pursue  such  a  method 
and  to  preserve  such  a  spirit  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  Uuiversalism,  as  will  make  our  work 
more  acceptable  and  useful  to  her  than  would 
probably  be  the  case  did  we  not  make  her  prom- 
inent to  our  sight  as  the  reader  of  our  thoughts. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  '*  in  the  purity  of 
female  feelings  we  may  have  a  security  that  any 
system  that  recommends  itself  to  woman,  must 
have  a  fair  semblance  of  goodness  as  it  appears 
in  their  eyes."  On  the  basis  of  this  thought  it 
may  be  said,  that  Universalism  has  not  even  a 
semblance  of  goodness,  for  when  it  is  first 
preached  in  any  place,  few  or  no  women  are 
found  amid  the  audience.  In  answer  to  this, 
we  can  but  remark,  that  where  Universalism 
has  not  been  preached,  the  aspect  given  to  it, 
for  woman  to  behold,  is  by  no  means  a  fair  one. 
It  is  associated  with  every  thing  vile  and  mean. 
It  is  regarded  as  destructive  of  piety  and  order 
and  decency.  It  is  supposed  to  be  only  covert 
infidelity,  using  the  Savior's  name  only  as  some 
honorable  term  for  a  poisonous  thing.  It  is 
avoided  as  moral  contagion ;  and  we  have  known 
cases  where  one  woman  only  attended  the  first 
meeting  held  by  a  Universalist  in  her  town,  and 
was  deemed  an  awful  sinner  lor  venturing  so 
near  to  danger.  A  cry  is  set  up  against  the  An- 
gel of  the  Lord,  as  though  he  were  a  Messenger 
of  Satan,  and  regarding  him  in  this  light,  it  is  to 
the  honor  of  woman  that  she  feels  impelled  to 
keep  afar  from  what  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
Council  of  Evil.  But  when  the  ministry  of  Uni- 
versalism has  become  extended  in  any  place,  and 
it  is  understood  in  its  true  character,  then  we 
find  our  religion  vindicated  by  the  predominance 
of  women  among  its  adrocates.  It  alone  can 
give  rest  to  Woman's  affections.  It  alone  has 
harmony  with  her  beautiful  sympathies,  and  lifU 
to  the  highest  heaven  of  rapture  the  exultant 
hopes  of  a  soul  that  through  its  own  inexhausti- 
ble love  has  learned  of  the  love  of  Him  whose 
**  compassions  fail  not." 

And  here  let  us  say  a  word  of  that  class  of 
feminine  minds  that  most  readily  become  inter- 
ested in  Universalism.  They  are  not  of  those 
who  lean  on  the  word  of  a  minister  as  though 
he  were  Crod's  mouth-piece — the  living  oracle — 
the  Mediator.     They  are  not  of  those  who  feed 


their  zeal  only  by  an  incessant  round  of  relig- 
ious meetings  and  exercises,  making  forms  re- 
ligion and  religion  forms.  They  do  not  identify 
the  preacher  with  his  preaching,  and  because  of 
the  honesty  and  goodness  of  the  one,  conclude 
that  the  other  must  be  sound  and  scriptural.  But 
they  are  of  the  class  who  have  been  awakened 
to  think  deeply  and  solemnly  on  religious  doc- 
trines. They  have  met  evasion  when  the  most 
pungent  questions  in  theology  were  propounded, 
and  they  have  felt  that  annihilation  must  come 
to  the  best  sympathies  of  their  nature  before 
they  could  be  fitted  to  find  happiness  in  the 
heaven  which  the  dominant  church  pictures. 
They  have  been  repulsed  by  the  barbarous  spirit 
of  the  popular  pulpit,  and  have  felt  that  they 
could  not  love  the  God  described  to  them  there, 
and  ought  not  to  love  him  if  they  could.  They 
have  carried  the  beautiful  ministry  of  nature, 
and  even  more  beautiful  ministry  of  their  own 
sympathies  and  afiections,  with  them  into  the 
retreat  of  prayer,  and  bending  over  the  Scrip- 
tures they  have  felt  the  motions  of  a  spirit  pro- 
phetic of  better  things  than  the  Church  gives 
them  from  the  Oracles  of  God,  by  its  narrow  in- 
terpretations. The  language  of  universality, 
where  the  Divine  Purpose  in  Christ  is  treated  by 
the  sacred  writers,  tells  of  grace  mightier  in  its 
final  victories  than  the  learned  in  creeds  and 
logic  and  metaphysics  have  ever  dreamed  of. 
They  take  what  seems  a  small  discovery  and  go 
on  thinking  and  praying,  praying  and  thinking, 
and  lo !  Christianity  becomes  the  full  answer  to 
their  affections,  because  it  proclaims  Jesus  as 
"  the  Savior  of  the  World."  The  process  of  rea- 
soning, as  Scripture  facts  are  apprehended  and 
arranged  in  the  Divine  Order,  as  fully  demon- 
strates to  their  moral  being  the  truth  of  the  Sal- 
vation of  our  undivided  race,  as  any  scientific 
truth  is  demonstrated  to  the  intellect  of  the  phi- 
losopher. The  rapture  of  the  astronomer,  in  an- 
nouncing his  great  discovery,  is  but  a  faint  pic- 
ture of  that  celestial  joy  which  comes  with  the 
conviction  that  no  soul  created  by  the  Almighty 
will  ever  find  its  immortality  a^curse.  How  no- 
bly did  Kepler  write  of  his  discovery  :  "  It  is 
now  eighteen  months  since  I  got  the  first  glimpse 
of  light,  three  months  since  the  dawn,  very  few 
days  since  the  unveiled  sun,  most  admirable  to 
gaze  on,  burst  upon  me.  Nothing  holds  me ;  I 
will  indulge  in  my  sacred  fury ;  I  will  triumph 
over  mankind  by  the  honest  confession,  that  I 
have  stolen  the  golden  vases  of  the  Egyptians  to 
build  up  a  tabernacle  for  my  God,  far  from  the 
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tia*  trvtbb — ili*r  tnjtlrt  of  rei»-rf  K»n,  rtitl  ti»vw 
M.  myiuT^  IL.TLX  wat«  Cur.fc*T  fe^-.-r-rt  tiiC  rnet 

IH  to  la.U>r  fyr  tt**-  5fcdror*rT  3ti>4  «7iread  of  trtUt? 
W*?  a.r*  lo-d.  **  If  Ufl:r«Tsa.iMa  tit  tnse.  ti»e!T  » 
DO  da^i^ef ;  wijT  tivuv^  Toarw--f  »b«n  h  r*  O 
a*ock«T  of  ui£*fOtJOoto«*  *  If  oor  Fi^ijer  l« 
balnffi^  it  matter*  Uit  httle  titit  we  kzMw  sad 
reject  tJ:*e  faiwtT  *  Troth  i%  itOiJ-nr;  wlxrt  we 
ifuzajne  to  I*  eafetY  or  daarfr  i»  erenr  iL-tz! 
Bat  hearkto,  ye  who  hare  uodergtaDd.iir^  lo  :*e 
u*^  in  mJitter«  of  r«'.iZ)oa  as  well  as  ia  dai^y 
iuiU,  A  falsify  httur^d  A«  fV  fcrr-*  '_f'<t  «»  f*f"*r4 
1/  tf'r<  a  fru/A,  Let  toe  i.^anraie  ttis  idea  by  a 
reference  to  a  fa<rt  ia  oar  Sarior's  history. 

JefUf   was  hurried  froaj  the  Cross  to  the  bu- 
rial, and,  therefore,  the  coujoon  rites  of  aSec- 
-     tkm  coutd  not  be  attended  to.    At  early  daws 
Mary  went  forJi  with  spires  to  the  tomb  where 
fttie  supposed  the  dead  body  of  Jesos  still  lay. 
As  she  entered  the  ^rden  of  the  sepolchre,  the 
shadows  were  dense  about  her  pathway,  and  ^t 
was  yet  dark,"     She  found  the  tomb,  and  she 
(buod  it  empt^.     But  one  idea  then  took  posses- 
sion of  her  mind,  and  that  wac.  The  enemies  of 
•     Je^us  had  taken  his  body  away  from  the  rocky 
j     tomb  and  had  hidden  it.  Mary  wept.  A  roice  ad- 
dressed her,  "Woman,  why  weepcst  thou  ?"  She 
replied,  **  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I 
know  not  where  they  hare  laid  him."  She  tam- 
ed to  hide  her  tears,  and  saw  a  person  whom  she 
supposed  to  be, — probably  from  the  clothes  worn, 
— the  gardener.     The  same  question  was  asked 
her,  with  another,  "  Whom  seekest  thou  I""  She, 
under  the  impression  that  she  was  addressed  on- 
\y  by  the  gardener,  answered,  "  Sir,  if  thou  hast 
borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid 
him,  and  1  will  take  him  away."    Tears  again 
flowed  like  rain.    There,  look  on  Mary.    She  is 
now  under  the  influence  of  an  error.     She  be- 
lieves JeMus  to  be  dead,  and  that  his  body  has 
been  disentombed  and  hidden.    Love  is  deprived 
of  performing  the  little  acts  of  regard  for  the  ta- 
bernacle that  so  late  had  a  holy  guest ;  and  to 
her  mind  insult  to  the  dead  has  been  added  to 
cruelty  to  the  living.     She  weeps,  and  well  may 
she  weep.     It  is  human  nature  to  be  thus  af- 
fected under  such  circumstances.     It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  departed.    It  is  the  souPs  sorrow  for,  as 


j:  we-t  iii*u-.i»f?  oeuu^  Hiiden  was  the  sacred 
U'O'  tiLjc  ujt  *»tii.»€*  aiic  cionnds  of  the  ^rden, 
ai-  iirf  S;iu.  t€  l^iriiCiii-iy  i-  Lrdien  from  many 
a  XiJT  xTLAt  ttie  rr«»d5  tad  theologies  of  the 

Bet  vL  ti:*  yj;v.'«'  w^^  nerasioned  hy  rtceiv* 
v  r  ^^  '•'^tr^  cT  e  r-i  *» — a  «Tonr  inference.  The 
T'Vt.  "WT.*  **^'Tf  i-€T.  *^fZi  fi»e  saw  it  not.  She 
wa*  ii-rz  of  it'>^  -  It:*?  *e-:Ti|r.  see  not."  But 
a*  **irf  T*j— >?r:  't>  il5e  'be  tirzcn-emab*e  sorrow 
of  tier  «':»'-l  a  Tc^re,  Tt bose  iciie  was  unlike  any 
oiiW  vvjt:^  is  It.?  inrerse.  pronounced  her 
ri^ti.^-  yj^iT.  vLi  *i-e  ?Tar:?^  a?  with  an  electric 
siitr-t.  zzii  ffll  a:  ibe  for:  of  Him  she  then  knew 
to  •*  ber  ri**ri,  '.riar  Lord  !  What  a  change  for 
JlzTT^.  X:»w.  ?^tie  w*^p«  for  joy.  Rapture  illu- 
iL:*2ie«  hrr  •**?'?,  tr^d  :ke  radiance  of  heaven 
STTpa  t^iiTTT  tc  t.er  f-r^T^res,  as  the  increase  of 
;-e  oom  fi  *:»ii  i"r.e  2iriea  with  glory.  Wilt 
it-yj,  re^i^T,  hire  :be  sorrow  or  joy  of  Mary  ? 
As  i\-yj  Te;>r:e^t  or  rereirest  the  Troth  of  Uni-  ; 
Tcr?^!:?-Tv  so  wJI  :he  answer  of  thy  deepest  ex-  i 
perienre  be.  Xo  conrtp:ioo  of  the  Gospel  can 
rive  sorb  b!es5<eine?s  as  the  true  one.  They 
who  are  of  fsiih  are  b!e5sed  with  faithful  Abra- 
ham ;  they  now  may  be  as  he  was  when  he  saw 
the  Messiah's  dav  and  was  glad,  and  was  called 
the  friend  of  Goi, — 

•*  That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves, — 
One  God,  one  lav,  one  element. 
And  one  far-ofi* divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.** 

In  oflering  a  plea  for  Universalism,  we  cmly 
ask  that  our  form  of  Christianity  be  c«Hi8ideTed. 
.   We  do  not  present  it  as  a  svbstitote  for  the  Bi- 
;  ble,  for  it  is  an  interpretation  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
,  we  cannot  admit  that  any  person  has  faith  in 
I  what  he  professes  to  believe,  who  refuses  to  ex* 
j  amine  any  other  form  of  doctrine.     When  the 
j  Apostle  wrote,  "  Prove  all  things  ;  hold  Cast  that 
which  is  good,"  the  latter  exhortation  implied 
that  obedience  to  the  former  would  bring  some 
false  things  before  the  mind.     But  we  find  that 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Christian  ad- 
vancement in  truth,  is  the  unwillingness,  the 
refusal  to  "  prove  all  things."     We  were  lately 
told  of  a  minister,  in  one  of  our  cities,  who  de- 
clared, from  his  pulpit,  that  he  would  not  examine 
UnivcrsaUsm  ;  he  was  fixed  upon  that ;  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  he  would   not  look 
at  it.  And  who  can  admire  such  a  stand  !  What 
littleness  has  such  a  soul !  It  were  not  too  much 
to  venture  were  we  to  say,  We  have  no  confi- 
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deuce  in  the  soandness  of  such  a  man^s  fiiiith  in 
what  he  professes  to  believe.  He  may  be  like 
him  of  old,  who  asserted  an  astronomical  error, 
and  was  asked  to  look  through  a  telescope  to 
behold  the  demonstration  of  his  error,  but  repli- 
ed, "  I  ttiU  NOT  look,^^  Let  not  such  persons  talk 
against  a  papal  claim  to  infallibility ;  for  theirs 
is  but  the  poorest  imitation  of  the  same  pre- 
sumption. 

We  love  Universalism  because  it  makes  us 
free  to  travel  any  where  in  the  world  of  thought 
or  ideas.  No  theory  of  human  salvation  do  we 
dread  to  examine.  Every  thought  of  a  serious, 
God-fearing,  and  philanthropic  soul,  is  to  us  wor- 
thy of  study.  Infidelity  has  served  the  truth  by 
sifting  the  weak  from  the  strong  arguments  used 
in  its  support ;  by  turning  every  possible  phase  of 
Christianity  to  the  light,  and  calling  the  earnest 
believer  to  set  up  the  ever-opening  evidences  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel.  Gazing,  in  our 
study,  on  a  thousand  books,  we  behold  many  in 
which  the  energy  of  the  writer  is  given  against 
our  faith.  Hietory  and  Biography,  Science  and 
Philosophy,  Travels  and  Fictions,  Sermons,  Es- 
says and  Poetry,  all  present  a  force  against  Uni- 
versalism.  It  pervades  English  literature ;  it 
infects  scholarship  in  its  dealings  with  language 
and  philosophy ;  and  whoso  reads  freely  in  all 
departments  of  literature,  as  represented  in  all 
the  "Reviews,"  must  meet  the  force  against 
Universalism,  just  as  truly  as  you  must  take  the 
fog  and  the  mist  with  the  air  you  breathe  in 
your  walk  when  the  wind  is  "  due  east.'*  It  is 
a  joy  that  we  can  have  this  freedom  of  com- 
merce with  all  thought,  and  that  we  can  "  take 
the  air"  that  feeds  life,  and  yet  resist  the  infec- 
tious miasma  by  a  good  vitality,  wondering  how 
they  live  who,  like  Ephraim  of  old,  "/eerfon  the 
east  wind."  An  English  writer  in  speaking  of 
what  he  calls  **  The  Literary  Universalist,"  ut- 
ters some  thoughts  that  apply  well  to  the  Bibli- 
cal Universalist  in  reference  to  his  freedom  to 
read  and  study  all  forms  of  theology,  to  "  prove 
all  things,"  that  he  may  "  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good.""    He  says  : 

"  A  Universalist,  in  one  high  bibliographical 
respect,  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  true  reader ; 
for  he  is  the  only  reader  on  whom  no  writing  is 
lost.  Too  many  people  approve  no  books  but 
sttch  as  ase  representatives  of  some  opinion  or 
passion  of  their  own.  They  read  not  to  have 
homan  nature  reflected  on  them,  and  so  be  taught 
to  know  and  to  love  every  thing;  but  to  be  re- 
flected themselves,  as  in  a  socket  mirror,  and  so 
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row  cast  of  countenance.  The  Universalist 
alone  pots  up  with  difierence  of  opinion,  by  rea- 
son of  his  own  very  difierence ;  because  his  dif- 
ference is  a  right  claimed  by  him  in  the  spirit  of 
universal  allowance,  and  not  a  privilege  arroga- 
ted by  conceit.  He  loves  i>oetry  and  prose,  fic- 
tion and  matter  of  fact,  seriousness  and  mirth, 
because  he  is  a  thorough  human  being,  and  con- 
tains portions  of  all  the  faculties  to  which  they 
appeal." 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  thought,  that  we  in- 
vite attention  to  what  may  be  given  us  to  say  in 
behalf  of  what  is,  to  us,  the  "  most  holy  faith." 
We  discover  that  of  all  the  causes  of  unhappi- 
ness,  there  is  none  so  great  as  that  view  of  God 
which  dictates  a  belief  in  the  eternity  of  sin  and 
misery,  and  our  labor  shall  be  to  pour  into  other 
minds  the  light  that  has  been  the  joy  of  our  be- 
ing. We  are  not  blind  to  any  form  of  evil ;  we 
see  the  sinfulness  of  man,  the  misery  of  wrong 
doing,  but  we  believe  in  God,  in  the  perfection 
of  his  creative  purpose,  and  the  universal  and 
complete  harmony  to  which  all  things  tend.  We 
know  the  strength  of  human  passion,  the  ignor- 
ance, brutality,  and  iniquity,  that  defiles  the  glo- 
ry of  man«  but  our  hope  is  still  in  God; 

*'  O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood  ; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feot ; 

That  n*t  one  life  shall  be  destroyed. 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  $hdll  makt  the  pile  complbtb.** 

H.    BACON. 


LET  US  BE  FRIENDS. 

Let  us  be  friends  !  life  is  too  short 

And  faithful  friends  so  few. 
We  must  not  for  one  discord  snap 

Our  harp  of  life  in  two. 

Our  life  in  diverse  paths  may  run. 
Our  thoughts  may  cease  to  flow 

In  one  smooth  current,  let  us  still 
Befriindi  as  on  we  g«. 

We  know  the  same  pure  goal  is  ours. 

The  goal  of  heavenly  truth  ; 
Like  Orpah  let  us  not  go  back, 

But  on  like  faithful  Ruth. 

B.    A*   SACOK. 
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■lUUCE  ir  LilT  JISE  nzL 

I  (SCCrLATE.) 

I         We  k^re  here  die  Morce  </ tii«  sorrows  oT  tbe 
beaatif>il  aod  pare  Lady  Jaste  Geet,  the  Tictim 
erf"  the  amhfiuoa  of  her  (aUker-iD4aw.  too  a^ee- 
j     iicKtZte  to  ikiflSt,  too  rotinir  to  know  the  anince 
i     of  the  wor^ .     She  was  the  daozhter  of  Hejtkt 
G«CT.  >Urq«iU  of  Dorset  in  1537.  She  wa«  a  pre- 
eociofM  <rhj>i,  and  to  the  osoal  acrompliftbments 
1^  of  her  <ex,  she  added  the  knowledge  and  stodr 
I     <4  the  learned  tangoa^^ei  as  weU  as  the  French 
I     mad  Italian.    Roger  Ascham,  the  famoos  teach- 
er of  Greek,  and  ambor  of  •*  The  Schoohnaster." 
relates  that  os  risiting  Ladj  Jane  one  daf,  he 
fimnd  her  reading  Plato  in  the  original,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  hanting  in  the  Park. 
I    The  oriental  langnagesare  said  to  be  among  her 
ae^iremeots,  bat  these  accomplishments  are  hot 
a  pleasant  backgroand  to  the  picture  of  her  mo- 
lal  heroism — her  fortitude  in  bearing  the  anni- 
kilatioo  of  her  hopes  of  the  Sorereigaty  and  the 
nua  and  dia^race  of  tb#  dearest  objeet  of  her  af- 
lieetioiifl. 

The  Dake  of  Northumberland,  father  of  Lord 
Goilford,  Lady  Jane's  bosband,  conceired  the 
ambitiotts  project  of  reigning  in  the  name  of 
Lady  Jane,  his  near  relation,  in  whose  favor  he 
persoaded  Edward  VI,,  on  his  death-bed,  to  set- 
tle the  succession  to  the  crown.  Her  marriage 
wasoneof  troeaflectioo.  On  the  decease  of  the 
king,  Lady  Jane  refused  to  accept  the  crown, 
bat  by  the  importimities  of  her  husband,  she  at 
length  yielded,  and  set  op  a  claim  to  the  aore- 
retgnty.  Her  reign  was  indeed  "  a  nine  days 
wonder,''  for  it  lasted  only  that  length  of  time, 
as  then  Btary,  the  late  king's  oldest  sister,  was 
aekaowlcdged  Queen,  and  Lady  Jane  exchanged 
a  throne  (of  a  prison.  She  and  her  husband 
were  convicted  of  treascm  and  sentenced  to 
death ;  while  the  execution  was  suspended,  the 
insurrection  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  broke  out, 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lady  Janets  fa- 
ther, unfortunately  joined.  This  insurrection 
was  quelled,  and  was  followed  by  th#  execution 
of  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband.  Mary  suspend- 
ed the  execution  of  her  cousin  three  days,  to  g^ve 
her  an  opportunity  to  become  converted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  in  vain.  The  learned 
divines  who  visited  her.  were  baffled  by  the  rich 
stores  of  her  mind,  and  she  steadily  prepared 
herself  for  the  last  hour. 

The  execution  of  Lady  Jane  is  one  of  those 
«nhlim<i  oThihitfnnft  of  heroism  in  "  feeble  wo- 


man" thit  §bow  wha:  a  mockery  of  truth   it  ia, 
to  fpeak  of  Wocian  is  f<et>>.     She  has  the  chief 
!  ftren^dh  of  tie  wocA^     Lady  Jane's  letters  writ- 
ten in  pnsoB.  are  ac^ocur  the  most  touching  of 
an  :he  Iiiertmre  of  the  afiectioos.   Her  husband 
desired  to  vi?it  her  oo  the  day  of  execution,  but 
she  declined  oo  the  zroand  that  the  tenderness 
of  their  pirtiaz  wood  ofercofne  the  fortittide  of 
bodi.     T:;e  Q  leen  Lad  ordered  their  execution 
tocreiher,  bat  the  C<n^cil  gave  directions  that 
Lady  Jane  <hoa.d  be  tetieaded  within  the  verge 
of  the  Tower,  feirmg  len  :he  compassion  of  the 
people  niL^hi  he  exci.ed  by  her  youth,  beauty, 
and  innocence.     From  her  window  she  sa"w  her 
husband   led  to  the  execution  ;  from  thence  she 
gave  him  some  token  of  her  remembrance,  and 
awaited  her  own  time.     Whether  intentional  or 
not,  the  dead  body  of  the  executed  was  brought 
into  her  sight  as  she  herself  passed  to  the  scaf- 
fold.    She  paused— gazed  at  it  a  few  moments 
— sighed  deeply,  and  then  bade  the  bearers  pass 
on,  assuring  those  around   her  that  what  she 
heard   of  the  constancy  of  his  last  moments, 
strengthened   her  fortitude  more  than  the   sight 
of  the  dead  weakened  her.     On  the  scaflbld  she 
addressed  the   people   with    great    composure, 
humbly  confessing  berself  guilty  not  of  usurping 
the  crown,  but  for  not  more  steadily  refusing  it, 
and  hoped  her  death  would  restore  tranquillity 
to  the  Sute.     She  laid  her  head  on  the  block, 
and  one  blow  ended  the  life  of  one  of  whom 
Fuller  says,  ^  She  had  the  birth  of  a  princess, 
the  learning  of  a  divine,  and  the  life  of  a  saint ; 
and  yet  suffered  the  death  of  a  malefactor  for  the 
ofiences  of  her  parents."     She  was  bat  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  she  died ;  and  in  her  apart- 
ment in  the  prison  where  she  was  confined, 
were  found  some  Latin  lines,  scratched  on  the 
wall,  expressive  of  the  snddeness  with  which 
calamity  may  come,  and  some  others,  of  which 
the  following  translation  is  given : 

Harmless  all  malice  if  our  God  be  nigh  ; 
Fruitless  all  pains,  if  he  bias  help  deny. 
Patient  I  pass  these  gloomy  hours  away. 
And  wait  the  morning  of  eternal  day.         n. 

"  The  descent  of  the  mystic  spirit  of  a  lake  is 
thus  pictured  : 

»  Then  noiselessly  as  moonshine  falls 
Adown  the  ocean's  crystal  walls. 
And  with  no  stir  or  ware  attended. 
Slowly  through  the  lake  descended  ; 
Till  from  her  hidden  form  below 
The  waters  took  a  golden  glow. 
As  if  the  star  which  made  her  forehead  bright 
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The  Ladies'  Repobitort  :  A  Literary  and 
Religious  Magazine.     Boston:  1851.  vol.  xx. 

Notices,  like  charity,  ought  to  begin  at  home, 
and  so  here  we  are,  for  the  sLiteenth  time  in  our 
editorial  career,  introducing  to  the  public  a  new 
▼olame  of  **  The  Ladies'  Repository."  No  re- 
ligunu  monthly  has  existed  so  many  consecutive 
years  in  this  country  as  this,  and  we  cannot  but 
congratulate  ourselves  on  this  fact.  We  have  now 
bordered  oar  pages,  but  not  as  symbolical  of  any 
intention  to  go  into  a  **  Border  War**  with  our 
cotemporaries  ;  our  only  thought  was  of  more  re- 
gard to  good  taste,  as  we  put  a  portrait  into  a 
suitable  frame.  Our  work  has  always  been  issued 
in  a  neat  style  of  publication,  and  has  never  suf- 
fered in  comparison  with  its  class  of  periodicals  ; 
yet  we  are  inclined  to  add  even  to  its  outward 
attractions,  without  withdrawing  any  attention 
from  its  literary  and  religious  contents.  We  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  number  of  our  work, 
and  think  we  see  before  us  a  year  of  progress  in 
making  the  Repository  more  worthy  of  patron- 
age as  a  Home  Magazine,  designed  to  interest  the 
Hoosehold  ;  afibrding  mental  recreation  by  some 
of  its  features,  and  imparting  instruction  by  oth- 
ers, diffusing  the  spirit  of  the  most  enlarged  view 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  It  has  been  before  the 
world  long  enough  to  have  its  consistency  and 
nsefolness  tested,  and  the  uniform  testimony  of 
the  Secular  as  well  as  the  Religious  Press,  has 
accorded  to  it  the  highest  character  as  a  Maga- 
zine of  ability  within  the  sphere  prescribed.  It 
mingles  the  lively  and  severe  in  proper  propor- 
tions, never  descending  to  frivolity,  and  never 
making  religion  a  sombre  and  repulsive  thing.  It 
has  thus  been  made  welcome  to  the  cheerful  fire- 
side, and  to  the  chamber  of  sickness  ;  and  in 
numberless  instances  a  domestic  feeling  has  been 
cherished  towards  it,  that  has  made  it  one  of  the 
essentials  of  the  Home. 

Having  continued  so  long  in  the  Held,  we  take 
courage  for  the  future,  thankful  for  every  meas- 
ure of  added  ability  to  be  useful^  and  imploring 
Heaven  to  hold  us  away  from  doing  wrong  in  our 
career  to  any  soul,  sect,  cause,  or  institution. 

Memoirs  or  William  Wordsworth,  Poet- 
Laureate,  D.  C.  L.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
D.  D.  In  two  volumes.  Edited  by  Henry  Reed. 
Vol.  1.     Boston  :  Tick  nor.  Reed  in  Fields.   1851. 

After  reading  **  The  Pr$lude,**  we  waited  ea- 


ger to  receive  the  **^«ffiotr«,"  that  we  might  en- 
ter more  thoroughly  into  acquaintance  with  **The 
Growth  of  a  Poet*s  Mind.'*  What  other  growth 
is  comparable  to  this  in  moral  interest,  as  we  be- 
hold it  in  the  unfolding  character  and  genius  of 
Wordsworth,  exhibiting  Beauty  in  its  highest  de- 
velopments, and  showing  the  glory  and  sanctity 
of  stainless  purity  in  union  with  rare  gifts.  Only 
the  first  volume  of  the  **Memoir9**  is  published, 
and  the  plan  pursued  is  that  which  Wordsworth 
himself  adopted  to  let  the  poet's  life  be  known 
by  his  writings.  **  His  life  had  not  been  a  stir- 
ring one.  It  had.been  passed,  for  the  most  part, 
amid  natural  scenes  of  quiet  beauty.  He  confid- 
ed  his  secrets  to  his  lyre  ;  to  it  he  communicated 
his  feelings  and  his  thoughts  on  every  occasion  of 
interest,  public  and  private  ;  and  hence  his  Life 
is  written  in  his  Works,**  The  author  of  the 
Memoirs  only  proposes  to  write  a  biographical 
commentary  on  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  and 
then  leave  the  poetry  to  tell  the  poet's  life.  The 
letters  and  incidental  papers  are  a  rich  portion  of 
the  volume,  and  we  shall  make  use  of  them  when 
the  work  is  completed. 

The  American  re-print  is  edited  by  Prof.  Reed, 
who  edited  the  elegant  Philadelphia  edition  of 
Wordsworth's  Poetry,  and  is  regarded  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Memoirs  as  suitable  for  the  oflice,  be- 
ing one  who  unites  **  affectionate  veneration  for 
the  Poet  with  intelligent  appreciation  of  his  Po- 
etry." 

The  book  is  issued  in  a  beautiful  style,  as  are 
all  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co.'s  publications. 

The  Harmokt  or  Prophecy  ;  or  Scriptur- 
al Illustrations  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  Rev.  Al- 
exander Keith,  D.  D.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.     1851. 

The  great  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  resolve 
the  question  which  Daniel  asked  of  the  vision 
which  appeared  to  him  by  the  side  of  the  great 
river  Hiddekel.  The  answer  which  the  Messen- 
ger of  Ood  whom  he  addressed,  was,  "  Go  thy 
way,  Daniel  !  for  the  words  are  closed  up  and 
sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end."  Daniel  xii.  9. 
We  are  satisfied  with  our  Master's  method  of 
breaking  the  seal,  and  believe  that  ♦«  the  time  of 
the  end"  was  in  that  generation,  not  some  uncer- 
tain period  yet  future.  A  great  abundance  of 
Scripture  is  given  to  interest  the  reader,  and  to 
those  who  are  looking  for  the  Second  Advent  of 
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Christ,  this  volume  must  have  great  iaterest.  Dr. 
Keith  does  not  do  his  work  by  haWes,  but  goes 
into  it  with  ardor  and  perseverance.  To  us  the 
book  is  like  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  Astronomy. 
To  be  had  at  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.*s,  Boston. 

The  Guiding  Star  ;  or  The  Bible  God's 
Message.  By  Louisa  Payson  Hopkins.  Boston: 
Gould  &  Lincoln.     1851. 

This  neatly  printed  book  is  designed  to  il- 
lustrate the  second  and  third  questions  of  the 
Westminster  Catechism."  In  her  preface,  the 
writer  of  the  volume  regards  parents  as  account- 
able for  the  correct  religious  belief  of  their  chil- 
dren, just  as  they  are  for  their  character,  and 
thinks  they  may  generally  control  the  one  as  the 
other.  Children,  she  says,  must  believe  explicit- 
ly, and  we  should  delight  to  have  a  good  many 
parents  believe  something  of  this,  and  act  upon  it 
in  reference  to  transmitting  their  own  reiigious 
convictions.  The  book  before  us  is  designed  to 
give  «  a  statement  of  the  chief  points  of  the 
Christian  Evidences  in  their  simplest  and  most 
attractive  form."  Of  course,  we  do  not  accept 
the  theology  of  the  book — its  vicarious  atone- 
ment— the  innocent  punished  in  the  place  of  the 
guilty — but  to  those  who  do,  the  volume  will  be 
valuable.  The  frontispiece  represents  a  mother 
talking  to  her  daughter,  with  her  son  beside  her, 
and  the  supposed  remark  is,  «  Yes,  Fanny,  that 
is  it.  God  so  orders  it,  in  his  providence,  that 
the  good  are  generally  happy,  and  the  wicked  un- 
happy."    This  is  a  glimpse   of  the  tiue  Guiding 

Star. 

• 

Americans  Warned  or  Jesuitism:  or. 
The  Jesuits  Unveiled.  By  John  Claudius  Pitrat. 
New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield.     1861. 

On  receiving  this  book  we  were  reminded  how 
struck  we  were  not  long  since  in  noticing  the  Jes- 
uits College  in  Philadelphia,  ingeniously  located 
opposite  to  public  squares  so  as  to  avoid  being 
overlooked.  The  Jesuit  is  a  Jesuit  every  where. 
«*  The  mind  is  its  own  place  ;"  and  this  work  of 
Mr.  Pitrat*s  ought  to  be  read  and  pondered,  for 
Jesuitism  may  certainly  be  ranked  with  those  se- 
cret institutions  against  which  Washington  warn- 
ed his  countrymen.  This  work  is  by  a  man  of 
learning  and  ability,  and  we  hope  his  work  will 
be  widely  circulated. 

The  Autobiography  and  Memorial  op 
Capt.  Obbdiah  Conoar.  By  Henry  T.  Cheev- 
er.  New-York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1851.  For 
sale  at  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.*s,  Cornhill,  Boston. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  was  for  Bfty  years  a 
mariner  and  ship  master  from  the  port  of  New 


York,  and  Mr.  Cheever  gives  an  excellent  reason 
for  presenting  this  book  to  the  world,  as  he  sajrs  : 
**  It  is  because  I  have  thought  there  is  here  some- 
thing of  universal  interest — because  I  have  seem- 
ed to  see  that,  in  the  workings  and  struggles,  the 
trials  and  triumphs  of  the  Sailor  herein  exhibited^ 
there  is  matter  for  thought  and  instruction  to  the 
Man,  certainly  to  the  Christian  every  where,'* 
he  was  induced  to  put  in  order  the  matter  of 
which  the  book  is  composed.  It  is  certainly  a 
work  of  interest,  and  who  knows  but  that  it  may 
prove  to  many  a  sailor  as  the  editor  desires,  a 
new  revolving  light  to  assist  in  nearing  the  Port 
of  Peace. 

History  or  Cleopatra,  Queen  OF  EoTPT- 
By  Jacob  Abbott.  With  Engravings.  N.  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.  1851.  For  sale  at  B.  B. 
Mussey  &  Co.*s,  Boston. 

Another  of  a  beautiful  series  of  books  for  the 
younger  portions  of  our  household — graphic  por> 
traiture  is  here  given  of  a  wonderful  character  by 
a  bold  and  free  pencil.  It  is  a  comfort  to  saj  that 
Mr.  Abbott  is  a  t(tfe  writer,  when  we  open  a  book 
of  his  and  read  as  in  the  first  lines  of  this  volume  : 
**  The  story  of  Cleopatra  is  a  story  of  crime.  It 
is  a  narrative  of  the  course  and  the  consequences 
of  unlawful  love.  In  her  strange  and  romantic 
history  we  see  this  passion  portrayed  with  the 
most  complete  and  graphic  fidelity  in  all  its  inflo* 
ences  and  effects  ;  its  uncontrollable  impulses,  its 
reckless  and  mad  career,  and  the  dreadful  remorse 
and  ultimate  despair  and  ruin  in  which  it  always 
and  inevitably  ends.'* 

The  Philosophy  of  Mathematics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Auguste  Comte,  by  W. 
M.  Gillepie,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Adj.  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  Union  College. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1851. 

This  work  is  received  with  great  rejoicing  bj 
mathematicians  around  us,  and  we  know  of  no 
higher  praise  as  possible  than  what  has  been  be- 
stowed on  August^  Compte  by  Mill,  Morrell,  and 
Lewes — the  latter  says,  in  his  **  Biographical  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,**  *<  I  unhesitatingly  record 
my  conviction  that  this  is  the  greatest  work  of 
our  age." 

In  an  admirable  preface  the  translator  exalts 
the  great  worth  of  this  work,  and  seems  to  hare 
performed  with  great  delight  the  labor  of  intro- 
ducing this  treatise  to  the  English  reader.  He 
regards  August^  Compte  as  pre-eminent  for  clear- 
ness and  depth,  comprehensiveness  and  precisioa; 
and  in  the  work  before  us,  he  has  united  these  to 
give  a  comprehensive  map  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence, worthy  the  attention  of  every  student.     It 
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can  be  bad  of  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.,  Cornhill,  Bos- 
ton.    Pp.  260. 

Poetical  Works  op  Shakspearb.  Bos- 
ton :   Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.     1851. 

Here  are  three  parts  in  one  of  the  poetical  por- 
tion of  Sbakspeare's  Works,  which  Messrs.  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  &  Co.  proposed  to  add  to  their  el- 
egant '*  Boston  Edition*'  of  the  great  Dramatist 
and  Poet.  Printed  in  large  and  noble  type,  the 
poems  seem  something  new,  and  our  old  copy  of 
them  dwindles  into  less  than  its  former  unpretend- 
ing dimensions.  Two  other  parts  are  to  be  pub- 
lished, with  a  splendid  engraving  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
as  the  Tragic  Muse,  and  **  a  magnificent  title 
page." 

Historical  Sketch  op  Logic  ;  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Robert 
Blakey.  London  :  H.  Bailliere,  (also  in  New 
York.)     1861. 

We  have  been  reading  this  work  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  most  especially  the  chapter  **  On 
the  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Logical  Science." 
It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  all  pervading  power  of 
the  Gospel,  exhibiting  one  of  the  indirect  eviden- 
ces of  its  Divinity  in  the  ideas  it  gave  to  the 
world,  working  mighty  changes  in  logical  science, 
and  *' of  immense  value  and  power  to  the  ration- 
al faculties  of  man.** 

Physical  Health  op  the  Brain.  A  Lec- 
ture delivered  before  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction,  October  18th,  1860.  Bv  J.  Ray, 
Superintendent  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane.    Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.    1861. 

We  have  several  times  introduced  the  name  of 
Dr.  Ray  to  our  readers  in  connection  with  his 
valuable  Reports  a/id  other  labors.  We  are  glad 
to  do  so  again.  The  lecture  named  above,  is  no 
ordinary  production.  It  contains  no  ordinary 
man's  thoughts,  but  is  to  the  point  when  the  Use 
of  the  Brain  is  up  for  discussion  in  connection 
with  Education.  We  do  not  know  of  a  produc- 
tion that  so  admirably  touches  the  subject  of  the 
pernicious  efiect  on  the  Body  through  the  Mind 
of  the  miserable  novels  of  passion.  Coming  as 
this  lecture  does  from  a  man  of  true  culture,  who 
has  had  as  large  an  experience  in  connection  with 
the  management  of  the  insane  as  any  one,  and 
who  knows  what  lies  behind  the  wreck  of  intel- 
lect as  the  cause  or  causes  of  that  ruin,  we  can 
but  give  the  following  extract : 

**  Now  let  us  consider  the  youth  in  that  transi- 
tion period  which  separates  childhood  from  man- 
hood. His  mind  has  become  enfeebled  by  an  in- 
cessant repletion  of  juvenile  literature,  and  is  un- 


conscious of  any  manly  thoughts  or  loAy  aspira- 
tions gained  by  communion  with  a  higher  order 
of  intellect  than  his  own.  In  this  condition  the 
allurements  of  sense  are  spread  before  him  in  ev- 
ery variety  of  form,  and  his  ear  is  open  to  every 
siren  song  that  floats  upon  the  breeze.  He  has 
much  leisure,  which  his  tastes  dispose  him  to  oc- 
cupy with  reading  ;  and  when  we  consider  his 
previous  habits  and  the  peculiar  epoch  of  his  life, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  should  make  the 
acquaintance  of  this  description  of  books,  and 
abandon  himself  body  and  soul  to  their  allure- 
ments. I  say  advisedly  body  and  soul,  for  its 
mischievous  effects  are  as  obvious  and  as  ruinous 
upon  the  one  as  upon  the  other.  By  a  law  of  our 
constitution, violent  mental  emotions  thrill  through 
the  bodily  frame,  and  this  participates  in  the  vi- 
tal movement.  Here,  body  and  mind  act  and  re- 
act upon  each  other,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
they  constitute  but  one  undivided,  individual  ex- 
istence. In  these  books  the  tender  passion  is 
presented  with  none  of  those  refinements  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  pure  and  cultivated 
minds.  It  is  designedly  carnal  and  provocative 
of  impure  desire,  and  the  youth  who  surrenders 
himself  to  its  seductions  becomes  thenceforth  a 
stranger  to  every  manly  sentiment,  while  his  im- 
agination revels  in  a  world  of  sense,  filled  with 
the  charms  of  a  Mohammedan  paradise.  From 
this  point  there  is  but  one  step,  it  is  true,  to  ac- 
tual, overt  licentiousness  ;  but  a  lingering  feeling 
of  shame,  a  faint  sense  of  responsibility,  and  a 
timidity  natural  under  the  circumstances,  oAen 
hold  him  back  from  taking  that  step,  and  he  is 
contented  to  indulge  in  secret  with  such  means  as 
nature  has  provided  him.  Month  aAer  month, 
year  aAer  year,  are  spent  in  this  dreamy  exist- 
ence, the  unholy  flame  constantly  nourished  by 
the  kind  of  reading  in  question,  and  its  debasing 
effects  as  constantly  assisted  by  the  habit  of  self- 
indulgence.  Sooner  or  later  there  begins  a  series 
of  pathological  phenomena  which,  with  more  or 
less  rapidity,  but  usually  covering  a  period  of 
years,  conduct  their  miserable  subject  to  mental 
and  physical  ruin.  Time  and  occasion  forbid  me 
to  dwell  upon  the  details  of  this  fearful  condition, 
— the  muscular  system  faltering  under  the  least 
exertion,  and  constantly  oppressed  by  a  sense  of 
lassitude  and  fatigue  ;  the  nervous  system  over- 
charged with  irritability,  affected  by  the  slightest 
emotion,  and  turned  into  a  source  of  weariness 
and  pain  ;  the  mind  tortured  almost  to  distraction 
by  groundless  anxiety  and  self-reproach,  harassed 
by  a  sense  of  guilt  and  vague  apprehension  of  a 
future  disclosing  not  a  single  ray  of  hope,  and  re- 
volving thoughts  of  suicide  as  the  only  means  of 
escaping  from  the  ever-gnawing  worm.    Neither 
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can  I  dwell  upon  the  moro  common  phasis  of  this 
condition, — the  cloud  of  delusion  that  rapidly  en- 
velops the  whole  mind  and  distorts  all  its  rela- 
tions ;  the  utter  loss  of  the  power  of  connected 
thought  ;  the  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  ungov- 
ernable impulses  that  precipitate  the  individual 
into  some  fearful  act  of  violence  ;  and  that  final 
brutalization  of  our  nature  where,  for  years  to- 
gether, no  spark  of  humanity  gleams  through  the 
loathsome  prison-house  of  flesh.** 

Elxoant  Sheet  Music.  Boston :  Oliver 
Ditson,  116  Washington  Street. 

Here  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sonatas  of  Beetho- 
ven for  the  Piano  Forte.  And  here  also  are 
three  new  pieces  of  music, — **The  Little  Teaze** 
— a  Waltz  dedicated  to  Mary,  by  Charles  Slade  ; 
"The  Child*s  Wish*'— a  Ballad  by  H.  D.  Mun- 
roe,  dedicated  to  his  daughter  ;  and  **The  Flower 
Schottisch,*t  by  Frank  Eielblock.  We  commend 
Mr.  Ditson's  establishment  as  the  resort  for  all 
who  wish  any  thing  in  the  music  line. 

London  Labor  and  London  Poob.  By 
Henry  Mayhew.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.    Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussey  6l  Co. 

The  seventh  number  of  this  really  uniqne  work 
is  before  us,  as  interesting  as  any  romance,  but 
painful  for  the  remembrance  that  here  is  painted 
what  the  uye  hath  seen  and  the  ear  heard.  In 
the  '*  Literature  of  Social  Reference,**  this  work 
will  be  prominent.  We  are  eager  for  its  comple- 
tion. In  this  No.  wo  have  the  "Gallows**  Liter- 
ture  of  the  street,  and  descriptions  of  all  sorts  of 
quirks  and  pranks  to  turn  a  penny  by  the  sale  of 
printed  sheets  and  pamphlets. 

Report  of  the  School  Committb«  of  the 
Town  of  Winchester,  for  the  School  Year  1860-1. 

Here  are  thirty  pages  of  printed  matter,  from 
which,  on  a  dull  afternoon,  we  received  no  little 
amusement,  and  despite  the  gravity  usually  at- 
tributed to  such  productions,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  class  this  with  comical  literature.  Winchester 
is  a  new  town,  formed  out  of  portions  of  Charles- 
town,  Medford  and  Woburn,  and  is  certainly  a 
very  intelligent  community,  notwithstanding  it 
has  permitted  such  a  document  as  the  one  before 
us  to  go  out  to  the  public.  It  is  the  production 
of  the  chairman.  Rev.  J.  M.  Steele,  but  the  gen- 
tlemen associated  with  him,  are  no  less  responsi- 
ble for  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Report.  The 
labor  of  preparation  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  great,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  reputation 
of  the  new  town  has  been  a  matter  of  jealous 
care.  Yet  we  are  told  that  the  committee  "receive 
no  reward  but  the  anathemas  of  unthinking  and 


selfish  men."  It  would  seem  that  many  com- 
plaints have  been  made  against  the  committee, 
but  the  Report  attributes  them  to  a  few  of  the 
citizens,  and  very  elegantly  adds,  "  There.will  be 
rats  in  every  house,  even  a  new  house.  There 
are  in  every  place,  a  few  men  whose  profession 
and  calling  is  misrepresentation.  They  get  to  be 
notorious,  like  bad  oxen,  for  hanging  oflT,  and  ac- 
quire the  unenviable  power  of  defeating  any  cause 
by  advocating  it.  These  men  are  the  causes  of 
all  mischief.  By  misrepresentation  and  untruth, 
they  deceive  conscientious  and  well  meaning  cit- 
izens, and  so  succeed  in  creating  some  degree  of 
excitement,  without  which  they  can  no  more  live 
than  a  tiplcr  can  live  without.his  brandy  and  wa- 
ter.**— Now  this  applies  to  whoever  may  have 
disagreed  with  the  committee  in  the  exercise  of 
their  "creative  and  plastic  power**  amid  "  a  per- 
fect chaos  of  matter,*'  and  we  venture  to  assert 
that  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  any  School  Re- 
port for  such  undignified  and  condemnatory  lan- 
guage. 

The  remarks  in  reference  to  female  seminaries, 
make  us  imagine  that  at  some  time  the  author  of 
the  "Report**  was  terribly  "cut**  by  some  dis- 
creet schoolmarm,  and  he  holds  the  whole  tribe 
in  utter  horror,  specially  they  who  minister  at 
Bradford  or  Holyoke.  We  can  only  express  our 
wonder  at  the  following  period,  but  do  not  care 
to  ask  his  meaning  :  "Their  sweet  and  gentle 
teachers,  who  are  in  too  many  instances  maiden 
ladies  who  have  passed  a  certain  corner,  have  in- 
fected their  minds  by  frequent  and  lengthy  lec- 
tures on  themes  which  should  never  be  touched, 
until  every  spiritual  conception  is  thoroughly 
eradicated.  Many  of  these  teachers  would  be 
blessings  to  the  country  by  being  exiled.*'  p.  18. 
But  at  another  portion  of  the  Report  he  praises 
the  "maiden  ladies*'  who  are  teachers  in  the 
Winchester  schools,  and  of  one  he  says,  "  We 
doubt  if  her  superior,  as  a  scholar,  can  b^  found." 

The  Report  is  a  ridiculous  thing,  and  ought  to 
be  severely  censured  for  its  vanity,  presumption, 
and  ill  manners. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Support  of  the 
Warren  Street  Chapel,  together  with  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's Report.     Boston  :  1861. 

We  read  with  interest  every  report  of  philan- 
thropic institutions  on  a  Christian  basis.  The 
above  institution  is  eminently  Christian  in  purpose 
and  result, — a  benefactor  to  the  otherwise  neg- 
lected poor.  This  pamphlet  contains  an  admira- 
ble speech  at  the  annual  meeting  by  Br.  T.  S. 
King.  We  shall  give  an  extract  from  this  speech 
or  address  in  our  next  issue. 
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A  WEEK  IR  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  city  of  William  Penn  is  a  great  and 
beautifal  city.  Our  visits  there  have  been  suffi- 
ciently wide  apart,  by  intervening  years,  to  en- 
able us  to  notice  distinctly  the  changes  which 
American  Progress  produces  in  such  a  field  as 
this.  Venerable  to  the  Christian  and  the  patriot 
must  Philadelphia  ever  be,  by  virtue  of  the  mo- 
ral beauty  and  majesty  of  its  Founder,  and  the 
scenes  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, when  on  the  air  of  this  city  floated  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  read  from  the 
steps  of  '*  Independence  Hall,**  and  borne  afar 
by  the  clang  of  the  prophetic  bell  in  the  tower. 
Its  regular  streets,  its  imposing  buildings,  the 
vast  and  elegant  show  of  marble,  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Churches,  the  Banks,  the  pub- 
lic edifices,  the  Parks,  the  presence  of  water  in 
abundance,  its  Libraries  and  Schools,  render 
Philadelphia  a  gorgeous  and  wealthy  place  to 
the  stranger  and  a  pride  to  the  citizen.  We  went 
thither  last  May  to  spend  two  Sabbaths  with  our 
friends  of  the  Locust  Street  Church,  ("  The 
Church  of  the  Messiah,")  and  now  make  a  few 
notes  of  the  many  things  we  saw  and  the 
thoughts  they  suggested.  They  are  but  our 
daily  letters  home.  We  left  Providence  on  Fri- 
day evening,  and  the  noon  of  the  next  day  shone 
dimly  on  the  city  in  the  distance  as  we  looked 
out  to  behold  it. 

Disembarking  from  the  cnrs  at  Tacony,  we 
entered  on  board  the  steamboat  that  by  an  half 
hour's  sail  was  to  bear  us  to  the  great  city. 
When  the  noise  and  bustle  called  us  out  of  the 
retreat  which  rheumatic  tortures  made  us  seek, 
the  city  was  seen  veiled  in  the  mist  of  a  cold 
and  drizly  north-easter.  It  seemed  to  come  out 
from  the  mist  to  meet  us,  as  though  there  was  a 
necessity  to  be  seen  nearer  in  order  to  remove 
the  unfavorable  first  impression  upon  the  trav- 
eler. There  is  something  grand  in  this  approach 
to  a  vast  city  like  Philadelphia — to  notice  how 
diminutive  huge  and  massive  objects  become  as 
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the  breadth  of  the  city  comes  more  into  view, 
and  your  own  little  self  makes  but  another  of 
the  hundred  thousand  of  Lilliputians  on  the 
shores  and  in  the  streets.  Alone  in  the  great 
city !  What  a  feeling !  But  what  a  relief  comes 
when  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  inspires  the  soul 
with  those  ideas  of  moral  relationship  which 
transforms  the  stranger  into  a  member  of  the 
same  spiritual  family,  a  dweller  in  the  city 
"  whose  Maker  and  Builder  is  God.''  Should 
accident  require  for  us  aid,  how  out  of  these 
seemingly  rude  and  selfish  crowds  would  rush 
friendly  hands  to  our  relief— all  the  restraints  of 
an  iron  conventionalism  would  be  broken  asun- 
der, and  we  should  find  how  speedily  opened  is 
the  treasure  house  of  human  sympathies  when 
the  electric  touch  is  given  to  the  secret  spring. 
Such  thoughts  make  us  at  home  in  the  strange 
land,  prompt  us  to  bear  patiently  with  the  rough 
outside  of  the  noisy  and  wrestling  throngs,  and 
animate  us  on  our  way  as  singing  of  their  own 
sweet  will  they  make  melody  in  the  heart. 

To  avoid  the  smothering  crowd  of  hackmen, 
we  passed  on  with  luggage  in  hand,  though  the 
rheumatic  fiend  had  us  "  on  the  hip,"  but  all 
along  OUT  way  we  were  persecuted  first,  by  the 
patter  of  the  drizly  rain,  and  next  by  the  patter- 
ing feet  of  young  runners  who  thought  it  terri- 
bly wrong  that  **  a  jintleman"  should  carry  his 
own  baggage.  But  the  Exchange  came  in  view, 
and  the  right  kind  of  a  curve  brought  us  round 
to  South  Third  Street,  where  we  were  to  find  a 
friend  whose  countenance  was  ever  present  to 
our  imagination  as  seen  at  our  great  festival — 
the  meetings  of  the  General  Convention.  The 
house  was  home  to  us,  and  there  in  quiet  free- 
dom we  were  to  spend  the  home  hours  of  a  week 
in  Philadelphia.  The  storm  increased,  and  right 
merrily  now  sounded  the  rnin  as  it  made  the 
glass  of  the  windows  its  tambourine.  In  cheer- 
ful conversation  the  evening  passed,  and  with 
thanks  for  a  week's  mercies  and  hopes  for  the 
morrow,  we  slept  to  find  sleep  "  nature's  sweet 
restorer." 

A  rainy  Sabbath !  So  it  must  be,  and  why 
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make  it  more  dreary  by  complaint  and  fretful- 
ness  ?  Let  fair  weather  be  in  the  heart,  and  ac- 
cept the  day  for  what  it  is — a  time  of  holiest 
culture  for  the  soul.  The  day  being  rainy,  we 
could  not,  of  course,  see  much  of  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  city  in  the  streets,  but  neverthe- 
less the  Chimes  of  Christ's  Church,  and  the  bells 
of  the  churches,  though  too  hurriedly  rung,  gave 
a  pleasant  music  to  the  morning.  One  of  the 
sights  that  attracted  us  was  a  procession  of  Ca- 
tholic orphan  children,  preceded  and  succeeded 
by  sisters  of  charity,  on  their  way  to  church. 
They  were  dressed  in  a  sombre  uniform — their 
costume  being  entirely  black  hoods  and  cloaks, 
with  but  a  line  of  white  about  the  neck  ;  they 
looked  like  a  row  of  drooping  willows  we  once 
saw,  covered  with  smoke  from  a  blacksmith's 
shop.  We  could  hardly  catch  any  view  of  their 
faces,  and  could  not  keep  out  of  our  thoughts  sad 
misgivings  that  the  joyousness  of  childhood  was 
lost  to  these  little  ones,'and  on  their  young  minds 
was  put  the  pressure  of  ascetic  devotions  that 
wither  the  strongest  energies  of  the  developed 
woman.  I  passed  in  the  evening  a  large  church 
of  the  Catholics,  with  three  illuminated  windows 
at  the  rounded  corner  of  the  building— the  cen- 
tre one  presenting  a  huge  cross,  that  shines  afar 
as  a  beacon— to  guide  the  devotee  to  the  altar, 
and  to  alarm  the  bigoted  Protestant  to  fight 
more  vigorously  against  Popery. 

Passing  Dr.  Fumess'  neat  church,  whose  four 
marble  columned  portico  gives  it  a  fine  appear- 
ance, we  soon  looked  up  to  see  the  towers  and 
building  of  the  new  Universalist  Church  in 
Locust  Street.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
church  edifices  we  have  seen.  We,  of  course, 
did  not  see  it  under  circumstances  favorable 
to  a  right  appreciation  of  its  beauty,  as  the 
confusion  of  the  process  of  building  was  be- 
fore us.  But  the  proportions  are  most  excel- 
lent ;  the  style  to  our  liking  exactly ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  the  finishing  of  the  whole  will 
make  this  temple  of  worship  a  truly  elegant  and 
impressive  church.  It  is  situated,  as  we  judged 
by  a  map,  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  Universalist  church,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  its  location  is  most  excellent.  We  trust 
our  friends  will  be  successful  in  their  enterprize, 
for  they  are  a  body  of  warm  and  vigorous  spir- 
its, willing  to  do  their  part  in  the  work  of  Chris- 
tians. May  the  erection  of  this  church  be  more 
than  the  opening  of  a  new  fountain  or  park— a 
means  of  contributing  to  the  moral  health  of  hu- 
manity in  the  city.  It  is  called  **  The  Church 
of  the  Messiah,"  and  will  cost  $25,000.    It  will 


be  dedicated  probably  in  September  or  October 
of  this  year. 

Outside  of  the  new  church  in  Locust  Street, 
we  saw  little  to  remember  that  rainy  Sabbath. 
We  preached  morning  and  evening  in  our  off- 
hand way— first,  on  Saul  at  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  and  second,  on  the  Elements  of  the 
Blessedness  of  Faith.  We  enjoyed  the  Sabbath 
services,  though  not  a  little  singular  is  the  cus- 
tom here  to  curtain  from  the  sight  of  the  con- 
gregation the  choir — like  the  seclusion  of  the 
women  in  Jewish  synagogues  in  a  gallery  by 
themselves.  We  can  but  regard  this  custom  as 
**  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance.-' The  kindling  eye  and  face  has  much  to 
do  with  the  power  of  fully  expressing  a  holy 
thought  or  feeling.  Emotion  may  quiver  in  the 
tone,  and  the  full  halleluiah  of  the  heart  may 
measurably  come  forth  in  the  gushing  voice,  but 
"  the  human  face  divine,"  has  its  own  measure 
of  revelation.  Supremely  is  this  seen  in  Jenny 
Lind.  The  fountain  of  song  pours  its  etherial 
essence  through  every  pore  of  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  sparkle  and  glow  and  glitter  till  they  shoot 
arrows  of  light  that  make  music  as  they  are 
winged  to  our  sight.  Measurably  the  same 
transforming  power  is  seen  in  every  face  where 
the  soul  of  music  plays  on  the  chords  of  true 
feeling.  What  a  power  for  impression  the 
preacher  would  lose  were  he  veiled  !  But  cus- 
toms and  usages  are  strange  things  mid,  differ- 
ent people,  and  we  have  no  more  desire  to  at« 
tempt  a  crusade  against  such  fashions  as  this 
veiling  of  the  sweet  singers,  than  to  say  any 
thing  of  the  Custom  of  wearing  in  the  streets 
those  veils  which  only  square  off  the  face  into 
chequers,  by  the  daguerreotyping  sun,  as  though 
woman's  cheek  was  to  be  made  a  chess-board, 
upon  which  invisible  sprites  are  to  play  their 
games  of  love  and  chance.  A  lady  remarked  to 
me,  that  nothing  seemed  more  strange  when  she 
first  attended  worship  in  Boston,  than  the  sight 
of  the  singers.  Undoubtedly  for  a  while  it  would 
disturb  the  devotions  of  such  an  observer,  but 
soon  the  contrast  would  be  found  to  be  compati- 
ble with  the  same  spirit  of  worship.  Some  birds 
dart  heavenward,  others  rise  by  spiral  circles, 
but  it  matters  not  what  the  method  may  be,  if 
they  both  speedily  reach  the  blue  skies,— 

**  Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  th«if  flight. 
Nor  shadow  dims  their  way." 

The  Sabbath  is  gone— even  while  we  sat  talk- 
ing with  our  host,  for,  to  our  astonishment,  when 
taking  our  watch  out  to  wind  it  up,  we  found 
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the  time  a  qaarter  past  one !  But  not  withstand* 
iog  the  wise  talk  of  physiologists  about  a  quiet 
brain  for  hours  before  retiring  to  insure  good 
sleep,  the  benediction  of  that  gracious  power 
speedily  descended  as  though  newly  invented, 
and  performed  all  that  could  be  desired  for  a 
"  successful  experiment." 

Rain,  rain,  with  the  morning.  This  was  not 
put  into  the  bill  of  expectations  when  we  came 
here,  and  it  had  the  same  effect  on  our  ideal  of 
the  weather  we  were  to  enjoy,  as  the  sight  of  a 
lady  eating  bad  on  Byron — the  charm  was  gone. 
But  the  soul-barometer  must  point  to  **Fair 
Weather"  on  its  index,  and  so  it  did.  We  had 
entered  with  dutiful  temper  the  school  of  Self- 
Reliance  for  a  week,  and  on  the  independent 
principle  live  we  would— that  length  of  time. 
So  the  rain  beat,  and  we  did  not  care.  The  hail 
came  rattling  against  the  window  panes,  but  we 
were  in  glory.  The  winds  whistled  and  halloed 
as  though  we  were  in  the  woods  and  they  would 
help  us  out,  but  we  heeded  them  not.  They  had 
got  up  a  storm  and  we  a  sermon.  The  storm  is 
passed,  but  the  sermon  is  left,  bearing  record  in 
its  imagery  of  the  wild  day  on  the  forenoon  of 
which  it  was  written.  It  is  the  great  lesson  of 
Christian  philosophy  to  put  all  ills  into  the  body 
— keep  them  from  reaching  farther,  and  thus 
preserve  a  controlling  and  conquering  force  in 
the  citadel  of  the  soul.  It  is  sad  to  be  impris- 
oned by  the  storm  in  a  city  wbose  beauties  and 
wonders  you  fain  would  go  forth  to  see  ;  but  the 
height  of  folly  in  such  a  case  is,  to  thrust  one's 
self  into  an  inner  dungeon  and  the  stocks  by 
fretfulness  and  wrestling  with  inevitable  evil. 
The  brain  in  the  little  dome  of  this  living  organ- 
ism of  ours,  is  free  from  the  pains  that  have  be- 
set it  for  months,  and  in  a  brief  freedom  from 
associations  that  remind  of  cares  and  anxieties, 
the  spirit  of  existence  seems  endowed  with  new 
vitality  and  exuberant  animation.  We  will  be 
happy  to-day. 

Morning  again.  Thank  God  for  clear  skies, 
for  notwithstanding  we  wind  ourselves  very 
high  as  spiritual  beings,  we  are  made  to  know 
that  we  have  bones  and  joints  and  nerves  to  deal 
with.  To-day  the  weather  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful. The  storm  left  us  during  sleep  hours,  and 
we  have  a  purely  bright  and  warm  day.  Though 
lameness  reminded  of  body,  the  mind  was  ac- 
tive by  curiosity,  and  forth  we  went  sauntering 
along  the  crowded  streets,  disposed  to  turn 
every  thing  into  contributions  to  a  vast  muse- 
um, looking  in  upon  the  shows  of  print-shops 
and  jewelry  stores,  and  enjoying  the  exhibitions 


made  by  the  shops  of  a  great  city.  These  are 
among  the  first  of  the  sights  we  select  to  gaze 
upon  and  study.  The  best  articles  of  skill  and 
taste,  the  newest  inventions  and  the  latest  fash- 
ions, are  always  exhibited  in  the  windows,  and 
tbe  streets  are  really  thus  made  a  world's  fair  in 
the  vast  crystal  palace  of  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  a  bright  May  morning.  What  gorgeous 
paintings,  what  beautiful  and  magnificent  en- 
gravings, what  exquisite  pieces  of  needle-work, 
what  ingenious  contrivances  for  the  arts  or  do- 
mestic utilities,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  shop 
windows !  And  then  too,  the  beauty  and  gaiety 
that  animated  the  streets,  for  though  Walnut 
Street  is  the  thoroughfare  of  fashion  on  the  Sab- 
bath, Chestnut  Street  holds  that  rank  on  the 
other  days  of  the  week.  To  find  rest,  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  was  entered,  and  as  a  cata- 
logue was  offered  for  sale,  the  thing  was  refused 
by  the  sudden  thought,  If  a  picture  does  not  tell 
its  own  story,  let  it  go.  As  to  knowing  the  ar- 
tists, there  is  no  room  for  that  in  this  brain  to- 
day. Fine  halls  are  here,— one  of  statuary,  the 
others  hong  round  with  paintings.  Four  years 
and  a  half  have  passed  since  our  last  visit,  and 
many  changes  have  taken  place ;  but  here  arc 
still  the  great  paintings  of  Benjamin  West, — 
"  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  and  "  Christ  Heal- 
ing the  Sick."  The  latter  is  astonishing  for  its 
contrasts  of  the  various  sicknesses  which  were 
oppressing  those  who  were  brought  to  Christ  to 
be  healed.  There  is  a  beautiful  picture  here,  of, 
as  we  supposed,  Hylas^  and  no  wonder  he  went 
down  into  the  water  with  the  naiads  if  such 
eyes  were  on  him,  and  such  lips  kept  up  the  per- 
sistent music  of  the  persuasive  utterance  of 
"Hylas!"  You  could  almost  see  the  graceful 
forms  of  the  naiads  making  the  waters  yield, 
and  Hylas  sinking  with  them  to  their  coral 
home.  Did  ever  a  delicate  hand  lay  more  con- 
queringly  on  the  shoulder  of  man  !  At  a  direct 
angle  from  this  mythological  picture  Wits  a  real 
Yankee  scene— A  Pic  Nic  in  the  Woods.  On 
the  right  the  river  is  seen,  and  near  the  fore- 
ground, amid  trees,  a  young  woman  is  plucking 
flowers  alone ;  then  in  the  centre,  the  table  is 
spread,  with  all  luxurious  eatables  and  some 
justly  proscribed  drinkables;  on  the  right  of  the 
centre  picture,  a  gentleman  is  playing  a  violin, 
to  the  great  delight  of  a  child  and  his  mother, 
while  a  roguish  maiden  stands  on  tip-toe  behind 
him  with  a  little  sprig  tickling  his  forehead, 
producing  that  sport  in  those  who  observe  the 
act  which  affords  a  fine  contrast  with  those  who 
are  absorbed  simply  in  the  music.     Opposite 
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this  gentlemaQ  is  another  with  a  flute  hanging 
from  his  hand,  he  smoking,  listening  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  yiolin.  Children  are  round  him,  and 
near  them  a  woman  standing  upright,  holds  a 
tumbler  in  her  hand  pledging  another,  who,  at  a 
small  table,  responds  in  the  distance, — they  evi- 
dently being  two  who  do  not  wish  lovers  and 
have  no  notion  of  ever  dying  the  "relict"  of 
somebody.  On  the  left  is  a  "love  scene,"— a 
gentleman  reclining  on  a  bank  behind  a  lady, 
talking  to  her,  with  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
she  seeming  not  to  notice  him,  yet  listening 
with  intense  interest.  In  the  background  is  a 
gipsey  scene, — a  fire,  a  kettle  on  it,  and  all  the 
incidentals  that  make  up  the  idea  of  freedom 
and  comfort  for  a  day  in  the  woods.  The  back- 
ground of  the  centre  carries  the  eye  to  beauti- 
fully arching  woods  and  the  river,  suggesting 
the  busy  life  to  which  a  brief  sail  may  beai  the 
party  away  from  the  scene  of  the  Summer  Day 
Frolic.  An  exceedingly  animated  picture  pre- 
sents a  group  in  a  parlor  while  an  enthusiast  is 
singing,  in  1792,  the  Marseilles  Hymn.  But 
the  picture  that  pleased  the  most  was  evidently 
The  Convalescent.  The  scene  is  a  room  in  an 
old  English  mansion.  A  beautiful  and  sweet- 
eyed  maiden  sits  in  an  easy  chair  in  the  centre 
of  the  piece ;  the  physician  has  just  touched  her 
pulse,  and  with  a  smile  that  is  a  volume  of  rev- 
elation, he  has  evidently  said,  The  crisis  is  past ! 
An  elder  sister  stands  by  the  chair  with  her 
hands  laid  palm  to  palm,  and  a  most  devo- 
tional look,  as  she  gazes  upward  in  smiling 
thankfulness ;  a  little  brother  on  the  other  side, 
has  his  round,  full  eyes  made  larger  and  his  rosy 
cheeks  rosier  by  participating  in  the  general  joy, 
while  the  aged  father,  sitting  by  the  fire-grate, 
clasps  his  hands  in  devout  praise.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  picture  is  very  sweet  and  touching. 
It  is  addressed  to  and  reaches  universal  sympa- 
thies. 

But  this  evening  in  doors  we  had  a  domestic 
picture,  surpassing  tableau  or  pantomime — the 
festival  of  a  little  boy's  sixth  birth-day.  He  was 
full  of  the  matter,  and  having  assured  us  that 
we  should  be  of  "  the  party"  and  "  have  some," 
we  became  the  poet  of  the  occasion  and  wrote  a 
birth-day  song.  Harry  is  an  imaginative  boy, 
full  of  quirks  and  turns,  wise  saws  and  great 
sayings,  and  we  had  a  merry  time.  The  "  po- 
etry" was  read ;  the  laugh  was  free,  and  then 
came  Harry's  "treat,"  and  we  were  surely  treat- 
ed well,  the  bon  bons  affording  some  rich  speci- 
mens of  amatory  poetry,  especially  funny  when 
drawn  forth  by  a  six  year  old  pilgrim.    Too  lit- 


tle is  made  of  those  recurring  seasons  which 
ought  to  be  marked  as  festival  seasons,  linking 
the  past  with  the  present,  and  setting  up,  as  it 
were,  memorial  tablets  to  aid  memory  in  look- 
ing back  to  by-gone  years.  Quiet,  happy,  mer- 
ry domestic  festivals,  uniting  the  old  and  the 
young  of  the  family  in  one  common  sentiment, 
cannot  but  do  good.  They  remind  the  parent 
very  forcibly  how  years  are  passing,  and  what 
claims  the  increasing  growth  of  his  children 
makes  upon  him.  It  was  a  wise  thing  when 
the  Church  embraced  in  its  holy  days  a  day  com- 
memorating the  Holy  Innocents  who  fell  by 
command  of  Herod  when  the  life  of  the  infant 
Jesus  was  sought.  How  touchingly  on  the  re- 
currence of  that  day  might  the  Christian  think 
on  the  various  ways  in  which  innocents  have 
been  made  to  suffer  by  the  theological  Herods 
who  have  dashed  out  the  joyous  life  of  the  heart. 
This  Wednesday  afternoon  a  ride  was  enjoy- 
ed, in  the  carriage  of  "  mine  host,"  through  the 
city  and  a  circuit  of  six  miles  on  the  return, 
amid  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  the  country  be- 
yond. Among  the  most  elegant  of  the  palaces 
we  passed,  there  were  three  that  had  singular 
stories ;— one,  a  magnificent  affair,  with  exten- 
sive ornamented  grounds  and  every  possible  re- 
finement, was  built  by  a  gentleman  who  has  lost 
all  his  children,  and  the  splendid  arrangements 
for  their  comfort,  seem  but  mockeries  of  human 
hope.  The  second  is  a  fine  edifice,  owned  once  by 
a  man  dying  of  cnnt/t,  and  who  got  up  a  company 
to  go  to  Mexico  during  the  late  war,  and  left  in 
that  country  his  bones,  he  having  died  of  one  of 
the  diseases  of  that  peculiar  climate.  The  third 
was  built  by  a  young  man  to  whom  his  father 
left  three  hundred  thousand  dollars;  he  was 
deemed  the  "bright"  son,  while  his  brother  was 
deemed  a  dummy.  He  began  this  building,  the 
marble  itself  costing  over  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  land  twenty-one  thousand,  so  that  the 
edifice  when  completed  cost  over  eighty  thous- 
and dollars.  Th«  young  man  run  out  every 
thing,  died  prematurely,  his  house  was  sold  for 
twenty-three  thousand  dollars.  The  other  broth- 
er is  thriving,  having  added  to  the  legacy  left 
him,  pursuing  a  rational  mode  of  living.  What 
stories  are  linked  with  many  a  dwelling  of  im- 
posing appearing— stories  that  tell  how  false  are 
the  ideas  so  commonly  entertained,  that  wealth 
and  happiness  are  necessarily  at  one,  and  teach- 
ing us  anew  the  lesson  of  the  hymn, — 

**  If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Witjiiin  our  hreastP  the  jewel  lies^ 
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Nor  need  we  roam  abroad  ; 
The  world  has  little  to  bestow, 
From  pious  hearts  our  joys  must  flow, 

Hearts  that  delight  in  God.** 

The  architecture  in  Philadelphia  is,  in  general, 
of  an  imposing  character.  The  long  ranges  of 
white  marble  faced  dwellings  are  very  beautiful, 
the  simplicity  of  their  elegance  is  enhanced  by 
the  plain  shutters  which  take  the  place  of  blinds 
with  as.  These  shutters  are  very  convenient 
when  the  heat  ot  dust,  or  any  domestic  exigence 
requires  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  light  and  heat ; 
and  as  they  are  uniformly  painted  white,  the 
crape  which  is  hung  upon  them  in  case  of  a 
death  in  the  family,  is  very  conspicuous,  arrest- 
ing attention  in  a  moment.  The  people  here 
have  a  rule  in  reference  to  the  use  of  this  mourn- 
ful symbol, — increasing  the  crape  according  to 
the  relation  or  age  of  the  person  who  has  died, 
so  that  it  can  easily  be  known  whether  a  child 
or  an  adult  has  met  the  great  change.  The  cus- 
tom is  good,  preventing  those  salutations  and 
manners  which  are  out  of  place,  proceeding  from 
a  lively  and  joyous  heart,  ignorant  of  the  sad 
bereavement  which  has  changed  the  feelings  of 
the  household.  Even  the  passer  by  will  hush 
the  loudness  of  his  tone  in  conversation  and  ar- 
rest the  noise  of  his  footsteps,  as  the  moving 
crape  tells  him  Death  has  entered  the  home  he 
is  passing. 

Passing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city 
proper,  we  crossed  the  Schuylkill  over  the  rail- 
road bridge,  and  soon  "  the  common  air  was 
balm."  The  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  with  its 
fine  walks  and  healthy  prominence,  woody 
shades  and  enlivening  prospects,  was  met ;  and 
next  the  ample  Alms  House,  with  its  extensive 
grounds  and  healthy  situation.  Passing  these 
we  entered  a  new  burial  place — Woodland  Cem- 
etery. It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  wealthy 
gentleman,  who  must  have  had  delightful 
grounds  when  all  were  in  order.  ,His  mansion 
^yas  in  the  rear  of  a  splendid  array  of  forest  trees 
of  various  kinds,  many  of  which  have  been  cut 
down.  The  land  as  you  enter  is  singularly  un- 
dulating, crowning  and  sloping  with  Gne  efiect, 
the  carriage  paths  winding  round  amid  pleasant 
scenes,  carrying  you  to  the  rear  of  the  mansion, 
from  the  platform  or  windows  of  which  you  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  Schuylkill^  and,  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  Delaware.  The  house  is  in  decay, 
and  there  is  a  hue  of  melancholy  cast  over  the 
whole  picture  by  the  thoughts  forced  on  one's 
mind  by  calliag  up  the  late  owner  and  the  splen- 


dor in  which  he  once  lived,  the  festal  lamps  and 
the  garlands  that  once  adorned  the  halls  of  the 
joyous.     The  ice-house  of  the  old  mansion  is 
now  the  receiving  tomb !    Where  wines  were 
cooled,  the  crimson  current  is  now  kept  frozen. 
Afier  leaving  this  lovely,  but,  to  the  imagina- 
ry, sad  spot,  we   took  our  course  through  what 
is  called  West  Philadelphia,  enjoying  the  hand- 
some cottages  and  neat  grounds,  witnessing  here 
and  there  the  presence  of  the  common  intermix- 
ture   of  real  worth  and  showy    shams — speci- 
mens of  a  Quixotic  taste  run  mad,  the  "cottage" 
looking  like  nothing  imaginable  save  a  fantasti- 
cally dressed  beauty  in  spasms.     A  poorly  fram- 
ed house,  wrenched  into  every  conceivable  twist, 
and  made  to  stick  so,  would  have  as  much  pre- 
tensions to  beauty  as  these  latter  productions  of 
"  artistic  skill"— these  wiggling  comicalities  in 
the  building  line.     We  saw  workmen  evidently 
stopping  some  leaky  places  on  the  roofs,  at  the 
union   of  the  two  twisted  curves,  and  we  could 
but  think  of  the  leaky  taste  that  lost  the  soul  of 
beauty.     We  took  our  way  over  a  delightful  em- 
inence—Prospect Hill — and  describing  a  grace- 
ful curve  we  came  to  a  fine  turnpike  road,  and 
came  over  the  Wire  Bridge  to  Fairmount.  Here 
is  a  grand  resort  for  Philadelphians.  By  the  wa- 
ter works  here  the  great  city  is  supplied  with 
water.     They  are  situated  on  the  east  bank   of 
the  Schuylkill,  two  miles  east  of  the  city,  occu- 
pying an  area  of  thirty  acres.     The  crowning 
eminence   is  an  hundred  feet  above  mid  tide  in 
the  Schuylkill  and   fifty-six  above  the  highest 
grounds  in  the  city.     Here  are  four  reservoirs, 
capable  of  holding  twenty-two  millions  of  gal- 
lons.    Steps  lead  to  a  graveled  pathway  where- 
from  these  reservoirs  may  be  surveyed,  and  a 
fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country  enjoy- 
ed.     By  a  change  since  the  establishment  of 
these  works,   water  power  takes  the  place  of 
steam,  at  a  difference  in  the  daily  cost  of  seven 
dollars  compared  with   two  hundred  and  six ! 
Every  where  in  the  city  the  presence  of  water 
testifies  to  its  abundance,  and  the  shining  white 
marble  steps  and  the  cleanly  bright  sidewalks, 
give  a  sense  of  refreshment  to  the  pilgrim  from 
oiher  and  less  watered  cities.     Here,  at  Fair- 
mount,  is  a  beautiful  place  to  pause.    Would 
that  we  were  a?  near  to  it  in  reality,  this  warm 
day,  as  we  are  in  imagination. 

H.    BACOX. 

[Conclusion  ncorl  month,'\ 

Mot  ITER  !  a  ma^c  word,  acting  as  a  talisman 
of  hope  to  the  erring  but  repentant  child. 
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STAR,  WHICH  LBIDETH  UNTO  JESUS. 

Star,  which  leadeth  unto  Jesus« 
Light  lis  o*er  lifers  darksome  way  ', 

Like  the  ancient,  eastern  Magi, 
We  are  followers  of  its  ray. 

Now  no  more  in  lowly  manger 

Seek  we  for  Emmanuel  ; 
For  that  star-light,  all  serenely. 

Leads  us  where  our  Lord  doth  dwell. 

'Tis  reflected  in  Life's  River, 

Flowing  by  the  radiant  throne. 
And  a  lustre,  pure  and  tender, 

O'er  the  ransomed  host  is  strewn. 

When  our  footsteps,  faint  and  weary. 

Falter,  by  the  thorns  opprest. 
Star,  which  leadeth  unto  Jesus  ! 

Guide  us  to  our  promised  rest. 

Far  across  old  Jordan's  billow. 

On  that  green,  unfading  shore, 
Where  no  stormy  waves  are  surging. 

Where  no  fearful  tempests  roar. 

When  earth*8  hopes  are  scattered,  dying. 

Like  the  fading  autumn  leaves  ; 
When  the  heart  we  fondly  trusted, 

Chaxisfl  our  own  and  then  deceives  ; — 

When  our  spirits  sad  and  lonely, 
'Beft  of  all  love's  cherished  ties. 

Raise  their  drooping  wings  all  vainly. 
To  explore  their  heavenly  skies  ; 

Star,  which  leadeth  unto  Jesus  * 

Calm  us  by  thy  heavenly  ray, — 
Give  us  faith  to  wait  the  dawning 

Of  a  bright,  eternal  day  ; 

Grant  us  patience  in  life's  trials. 

Grant  us  joy,  e'en  in  distress^ 
Glea«9s  of  sunshine  in  our  darkness, 

Roses  in  our  wilderness. 

When  emerging  from  death's  portal. 
We  shall  gain  the  "heavenly  side,'* 

Star,  which  leadeth  unto  Jesus  ! 
Guide  us  safely  to  Hit  side. 

E,    LOUISA    MATHES. 

MllUngton,  Conn.  » 

"  For  one  tnan  who  sincerely  pities  our  mis- 
fortQQfts,  there  are  hundreds  who  heartily  hate 
us  for  our  successes."  • 

"  Whoever  is  coutented  with  his  lot,  is  rich. 
Not  he  w)m>  hath  little,  but  he  who  desires  more, 
is  the  poor  man." 


LI2ZIE  BROWS. 

FART      I. 

A   wise   traveler  goeth   cheerily,    through    fair 

weather  or  foul  ; 
He  knoweth  that  his  journey  must  be  aped,  so  he 

carrieth  his  sunshine  with  him. 
And  wisdom  will  go  bravely  forth  to  meet  the 

chastening  scourge. 
Enduring  with  a  thankful  heart,  that  punishment 

of  Love.  TARPPEH. 

Gewtle  reader.  (I  own  to  conservatism  suffi- 
cient to  admire,  yea,  even  love,  that  old-fashion- 
ed appellation,)  hast  thou  a  love  for  the  many 
beaiMiful  things  our  great  Father  has  so  lavishly 
scattered  around  us  ?  Comes  the  sound  of  bird- 
music  to  thine  ear,  like  the  sweet  voices  of  fa- 
miliar friends ;  and  to  thine  eye,  do  the  sun  and 
stars  bring  a  lustre  as  of  heaven  ?  Yeamest  thou 
ever,  for  the  merry  laughter  of  some  hill-side 
stream ;  or  the  more  mournful  melody  of  the 
evening  wind  ?  Goest  thou  to  heavy  wood  or 
shaded  vale,  to  hold  more  intimate  communion 
with  the  beautiful  spirits  of  the  universe  ?  And 
more  than  all — learnest  thou  of  the  strength  and 
beauty,  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  God's 
children— dwell  they  in  the  straw-thatched  <»b- 
in,  by  the  peasant's  hearth,  or  at  the  palace- 
board  ?  Th«  tempted,  struggling— sometimes 
enduring,  sometimes  failing  human  heart — lov- 
est  thou  this  ?  has  it  a  beauty  for  ^hee,  in  its 
loves  and  hopes,  its  high  purposes  and  holy  aims; 
a  beauty  brighter  than  tree,  or  stream,  or  flow- 
er, even  in  its  frailties  and  imperfections— a 
beauty  of  holiness  in  the  6rst  and  in  the  last,  a 
holiness  born  of  the  thought,  that  out  of  that 
which  to  man  seemeth  evil,  God  is  ever  bring- 
ing good ;  and  that  all— the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  highest  of  his  children,  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete that  chain — the  first  and  last  link  of  which 
is  held  by  the  hand  of  our  eternal  Father.  If 
these  have  a  charm  for  thee,  then  perchance,  we 
who  have  met  but  seldom,  and  then  only  for  a 
little  season,  may  meet  again  of  a  pleasant  morn 
or  even,  and  together  hold  sweet  converse.  I 
shall  bring  thee  but  little  that  is  truly  sorrowful ; 
for  with  God  and  good  angels  all  about  us,  how 
can  life  have  any  thing  to  weep  for— one  grief 
over  which  to  mourn !  Ah,  no^to  roe,  as  to  all 
of  his  children,  has  our  heavenly  parent  given 
more  of  joy  than  wo — more  to  make  the  eye 
bright  with  happiness  and  the  lip  laughing  with 
mirth,  than  the  one  dim  with  tears,  and  the  oth- 
er pale  with  grief.  And  this  I  will  tell  thee  of 
my  friend  ;  and  thou — if  thou  canst  go  on  in  thy 
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path  of  life,  and  aboot  thy  daily  duties,  with  one 
shadow  less  upon  thy  brow,  and  one  hope  more 
within  thy  heart — then  blest  indeed  will  have 
been  our  meeting. 

And  now,  gentle  friend  and  reader,  were  it  a 
creation  of  my  own,  I  were  to  bring  thee,  I 
would  nerer  have  premised  with  the  question — 
art  thou  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  ?  For  in  this 
instance,  (if  ever)  my  pen  will  not  prove  a  beau- 
tifier ;  and  I  only  wish  it  were  a  diamond  in- 
stead^of  the  grey-feathered  thing  that  it  is ;  then 
perhaps  the  thousand  beautiful  rays  falling  from 
its  point,  might  give  you  a  tithe  of  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  charming  character  I  would  portray. 
Lizzie  Brown  was  a  poor  little  girl — a  very 
poor  little  girl.  Her  home  was  not  aipong  the 
favored,  as  to  the  good  or  even  the  comfortable 
things  of  this  world.  It  had  not  even  the  shad- 
ow of  a  roof-tree,  or  the  rustling  of  a  vine-leaf, 
or  the  perfume  of  bud  or  blossom.  And  worse 
and  more  missed  than  all — within  it,  was  not 
the  light  of  cheerful  and  conscientious  parent 
faces. 

The  house  in  which  Lizzie  first  opened  her 
eyes  upon  the  things  of  the  lower  world,  was  a 
miserable  little  log-cabin ;  consisting  of  one 
large,  and  of  course,  airy  room  below,  and  the 
same  above,  save  that  the  latter  was  not  quite 
as  high  as  the  former.  In  front  of  the  house,  the 
ground  sloped  gradually  to  the  road,  and  was 
almost  as  barren  and  stony  as  the  highway.  In 
one  end  of  the  building  was  a  door,  and  in  the 
other  were  two  small  windows,  containing  four 
lights  of  glass  in  each.  And  here,  to  one  of  these 
low  windows,  Lizzie  would  come,  when  but  a 
little  child,  as  near  the  window  as  possible, 
place  her  bare  feet  upon  the  leather  bottom,  and 
lean  her  round,  red  cheek  against  the  frame ;  or 
if  the  window  was  pushed  aside,  hang  her  little 
form  partially  across  the  logs,  and  with  her  el- 
bow resting  on  the  outer  verge  of  the  sill,  and 
her  chubby  hands  supporting  each  cheek,  look 
up  into  the  blue  sky,  or  out  upon  the  green  fields 
and  heavy  forests,  or  watch  the  little  children 
playing  round  the  neat  white  cottages  and  low, 
brown  dwellings,  that  were  scattered  all  along 
the  opposite  side  of  Oneida  Creek,  and  wonder, 
child  Aat  she  was — why  other  homes  were  so 
much  happier  and  pleasanter  than  hers;  and 
why,  about  the  low  shelter  that  covered  her, 
there  was  no  green  grass,  such  as  she  saw  in 
the  fields ;  and  no  trees  like  those  in  the  woods. 
And  one  day,  after  she  had  been  for  a  long  time 
in  her  old  place,  and  her  little  heart  was  brim 
full  of  happiness,  that  had  come  into  it  from  out 


of  door  beauty,  she  turned  her  sparkling,  anima- 
ted face  toward  her  mother,  and  asked,  "  Why 
don't  we  have  posies  and  trees,  too,  mother  ?'' 
And  the  reply  was,  "Posies  and  trees — poor 
folks  can't  spend  their  time  planting  trees,  nor 
taking  care  of  posies !"  And  thus  the  love  of 
nature,  innate  in  the  fair  child,  had  no  nourish- 
ing nor  care,  but  was  shut  down  in  her  own 
heart,  to  be  nursed  and. fed  by  every  beautiful 
thing  around  her. 

Lizzie's  father  was  a  man  of  talent,  as  many 
people  have  it.  He  was  shrewd,  hard  to  be  beat 
at  a  joke  or  a  story ;  had  gathered  up  considera- 
ble information  upon  many  subjects  ;  was  quite 
energetic — a  zealous  politician — and  had  a  man- 
ner of  doing  things  very  much  in  earnest ;  but 
his  health  was  feeble,  not  allowing  him  to  do 
one  day's  work  out  of  ten  upon  his  rather  poor 
farm,  which  required  a  great  deal  of  cultivation 
to  render  it  profitable ;  and  he  had  acquired  a 
habit  of  gambling,  which  of  itself  were  enough 
to  ruin  a  man,  and  all  who  depend  upon  him  for 
support ;  and  with  his  miserable  health  and  bad 
habits,  and  the  neglect  and  indolence  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
keep  their  land,  and  the  hovel  that  sheltered 
them.  But  Mr.  Brown  was  remarkably  patient 
and  good  humored,  and  trials  sat  not  so  heavily 
upon  him  as  upon  his  wife.  She,  poor  woman, 
was  always  unhappy— always  fretting,  fuming 
and  scolding ;  she  had  more  trouble  than  any 
other  man,  woman,  or  child  in  all  the  world. 
Poverty  troubled  her— her  husband  troubled  her 
—her  children  troubled  her— every  thing,  any 
thing  troubled  Mrs.  Brown,  except  disorder  and 
filth— this  never  troubled  her.  She  would  sit 
for  hours,  with  her  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  containing  its  weight  of  unwashed  dishes; 
with  her  torn,  dirty  cap  upon  one  side  of  her 
head,  puff,  puffing  away,  at  her  old,  greasy  pipe, 
with  the  corner  of  her  apron  turned  up  across 
her  lap,  and  her  feet  resting  upon  the  round  of  a 
chair ;  and  as  often  as  her  husband  came  in  her 
way,  she  gave  him  her  accustomed  greeting, — 
"  Little  did  I  know  you  was  so  poor,  or  I'd  nev- 
er married  you,  not  I.  Think  Td  leave  a  good 
father's  house,  (the  father's  house  was  some- 
what better  than  the  husband's ;  but  her  good 
father,  as  she  called  him,  did  not  allow  his  chil- 
dren to  gather  long  under  its  roof;  it  was  a  part 
of  his  philosophy,  that  they  must  earn  their  own 
bread  or  starve,)  to  come  here  and  be  your  slave, 
and  freeze  and  starve  at  that  ?  No  indeed,  Mr. 
Brown— it's  well  for  you  that  you  made  me  think 
you  were  rich."  From  this  very  wife- like  expres- 
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sion  of  feeling,  Mr.  Brown  would  turn  away 
with  a  whistle  or  a  laugh,  wishing,  meanwhile, 
the  day  had  never  been  born,  on  which  she 
thought  hira  rich. 

The  children,  if  possible,  were  more  trouble 
than  the  father.  Giving  one  a  thump  and  the 
other  a  shake,  she  would  cry  out — "  Out  the 
way,  you  good-for-nothing  brats,  or  Til  clear 
out !  I'll  not  stay  here,  and  spend  my  time 
drudging  for  you  !"  And  off  they  ran,  like 
frightened  young  gipsies,  to  avoid  a  second  cuff. 

And  these,  gentle  reader,  these  were  Lizzie 
Brown's  home  teachers.  This  mother,  coarse, 
ignorant,  and  unaffectionate ;  loving  her  chil- 
dren, perhaps,  as  much  as  she  could  love  any 
thing, — this  father,  with  his  love  of  card-play- 
ing, rendering  his  home  desolate  and  uncom- 
fortable ;  thinking  but  little  of  the  effect  poverty 
and  filth  and  disorder,  might  have  upon  the 
young  minds  entrusted  to  his  care— of  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  a  child — the  thought  to  be 
nourished,  and  the  impulse  to  be  crushed — the 
angel  struggling  to  spread  its  white  wings,  and 
bear  its  beautiful  message  to  the  world ;  the 
lower  nature,  satisfied  with  the  things  of  earth, 
— of  this,  alas  !  the  mother  knew  nothing ;  and 
the  father,  if  he  had  ever  felt  it,  had  laid  it  aside, 
or  buried  it  amid  the  rubbish  he  had  taken  to  his 
heart,  as  he  journeyed  on  through  life.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  poor  little  lonely  Lizzie, 
should  run  away  of  a  spring  or  autumn  day,  and 
roam  about  the  meadows  and  the  woods ;  or  skip 
stones  across  the  wild,  "  deep  stream  of  the 
hills;"  or  listen  to  the  wild  dashing  of  the  wa- 
ter, as  it  was  thrown  high  in  the  air,  by  the  great 
wheel  of  the  factory,  that  flew  round  and  round, 
as  though  some  evil  spirit  was  chasing  it  ?  Ah  ! 
many  a  day  did  the  little  creature  spend  in  this 
manner ;  not  a  flower  unfolded  its  delicate  leaves 
by  the  dusty  road-side,  or  nestled  amid  the  green 
grass  of  the  fields,  or  pressed  out  from  the  mossy 
knolls  of  the  forest,  but  she  knew  its  name  and 
its  hour  of  blossoming.  She  was  out  in  the  first 
spring  days,  when  other  children  feared  the  air 
was  yet  too  cold,  and  she  ceased  not  her  ram- 
bling until  late  in  Autumn.  She  explored  all 
the  fields  and  valleys,  and  the  little  willow-bas- 
ket  that  hung  on  her  arm,  was  filled  with  curi- 
osities from  the  great  store-ho»jse  of  nature. 
Every  curious  stone  she  saw,  every  petrifaction 
she  found  among  rocks  on  the  hills,  or  by  the 
creek-side—every  new  bud,  or  grass,  or  hlossom, 
was  put  into  her  basket,  and  taken  to  some  one 
that  could  tell  her  the  name,  and  then  put  away 
as  precious  treasures.    Not  a  cluster  of  stars 


shone  in  the  sky,  but  she  knew  their  form  and 
their  hour  of  coming;  (save  those  that  are  seen 
late  at  night)  and  she  would  stand  upon  the 
stony  ground  in  front  of  the  house,  hour  after 
hour,  in  the  evening,  and  with  her  dimpled  i 
hands  pointing  to  the  sky,  exclaim,  in  a  clear,  I 
laughing  voice,  "  0,  there  'tis— there  'tis  !"  Not 
a  cloud  floated  above  her,  but  she  watched  its 
silvery  grace,  and  remembered  it  as  a  thing  of  ' 
beauty  ever  after.  She  could  distinguish  the 
voices  of  the  winds  through  the  different  trees 
of  the  Avood  ;  and  the  little  birds  that  built  their 
nests  in  the  meadows  or  on  the  low  bashes,  | 
were  her  especial  care ;  she  carried  crumbs  and 
scattered  about  their  nests,  and  fed  them  as  they 
flew  aboHtthe  house.  And  these— -were  Lizzie's 
early,  silent,  voiceless,  but  effective  teachers — 
were  they  not  spiritual  guardians— these  beauti- 
ful children  of  nature?  Hung  they  not  around 
the  heart  of  the  fair  child,  fadeless,  unwithering 
garlands— fresh  with  the  dew  of  love  and  truth, 
upon  which  rested  a  charm,  that  should  keep  her 
forever  free  from  the  touch  of  sin? 

When  James  was  old  enough  to  run  with  her, 
Lizzie  led  him  through  the  old  places  where  she 
had  been,  and  with  their  brown,  tow  frocks,  torn 
and  greasy  ;  their  feet  chafed  by  the  wind,  and 
worn  by  stones  ;  and  their  yellow  hair  blown  by 
the  wind  or  kissed  by  the  sun ;  with  old  tiger 
close  to  their  heels,  they  roamed  through  dingle 
and  dell,  over  the  hills  and  along  the  creek,  hap- 
py, loving,  sympathizing  children ;  laughing  at 
each  other's  pleasures,  and  mourning  over  each 
other's  sorrows.  Ah !  many  a  child  has  been 
driven,  like  Lizzie  Brown,  from  the  hearth  of 
home,  to  find  companionship  among  the  beauti- 
ful things  of  the  outer  world ;  or  more  weak  and 
frail,  perhaps,  than  she,  gave  no  heed  to  these, 
but  rushed  recklessly  into  the  cold,  unpitying, 
unforgiving  world  ;  struggling  and  toiling  and 
striving,  until  weary  and  broken-hearted,  the 
tempter  tempted  all  too  winningly ;  or  the  white 
wings  of  the  angel  within,  shrank  from  the  touch 
of  sin— twining  closer  and  closer  round  the  spir- 
it ;  and  finally,  the  grave,  with  its  dusty  pillow 
and  grassy  covering,  became  the  only  quiet  rest- 
ing place  of  one,  who  found  not  rest  where  mor- 
tals should  ever  meet  it,  in  a  mother's  love  and 
a  father's  care. 

When  Lizzie  was  about  five  years  old,  her 
father  concluded  that  she  must  goto  school ;  and 
her  mother,  little  caring  where  she  was,  provid- 
ed she  was  not  in  her  way,  said,  "  It  would  be 
as  well  for  her  to  go  to  school,  as  to  run  in  the 
woods,  she  s'posed ;"  and  accordingly  the  child 
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was  sent  away,  one  bright  spring  morning,  with 
her  brown  tow-frock  rather  cleaner  than  usual, 
and  her  dinner  of  buckwheat  cakes,  and  a  peel- 
ed onion,  in  a  basket  hanging  on  her  arm.  The 
scholars,  most  of  them  more  fortunate  in  many 
things,  than  Lizzie,  stared  at  her  with  a  look  of 
mirth  and  wonder  upon  their  faces,  during  the 
morning ;  and  when  at  noon  she  drew  out  her 
cold  cakes,  and  onion,  a  roar  of  laughter  went 
round  the  room.  Lizzie,  poor,  ignorant  child, 
did  not  know  that  she  was  the  cause  of  their 
merriment,  till  she  heard  **  buckwheat  cakes" 
from  one,  and  "yes,  and  cold,  too,"  from  another, 
and  "  an  onion  for  sauce,"  from  a  third ;  and 
one  little,  happy-faced  fellow,  cried  in  her  ear, 
*'  Mamma  'ouldn*t  doo  me  told  takes  and  on- 
ions for  dinner— she  *ou1dn't."  And  then  she 
•aw  the  sneer,  and  heard  the  remark,  "  Look  at 
her  dress,  too,  aint  it?  I  guess  they're  poor 
enough,  don't  you  ?"  After  the  Brst  day,  Lizzie 
went  into  the  comer  to  eat  hei  dinner,  and  with 
her  large  blue  eyes  cast  down  upon  her  dirty  tow 
dress,  munched  her  cold  cakes  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, keeping  her  face  toward  the  wall,  to  avoid 
the  gaze  of  the  scholars.  One  morning,  a  few 
weeks  after  she  had  entered  school,  as  she  came 
to  the  teacher  to  read,  he  put  his  hand  tenderly 
upon  her  head,  and  asked,  "  What  makes  my 
little  scholar  so  late  this  morning?"  Lizzie  hung 
her  head  still  lower,  but  did  not  reply,  and  the 
teacher  put  his  hand  under  her  chin,  and  raised 
her  face,  repeating  the  question ;  but  she  did  not 
reply ;  and  then  he  said,  "  Look  up,  you  must 
tell  me  why  you  played  so  long  by  the  way  ?" 
Lizzie  looked  up,  with  her  beautiful  eyes  611ed 
with  tears,  and  her  little  form  all  of  a  tremor, 
and  answered,  "  Cause,  sir,  I  don't  like  to  come 
here." 

"  Don't  like  to  come  here !  Don't  you  like  to 
learn,  when  you  can  learn  so  easy  ?  Would  you 
not  like  to  know  how  to  read,  so  that  you  can 
have  books  and  papers  of  your  own  ?" 

"  O  yes,  sir,  I  like  to  read,  and  I  like  books 

and  papers ;  but  I  don't  like  to  come  here.    I'd 

rather  stay  out  with  the  little  birds  and  flowers." 

"  Why  don't  you  like  to  come  here  ?    Don't 

you  like  me,  nor  the  scholars  ?" 

"  I  like  you,  but  the  scholars  laugh  at  me ; 
they  call  me  poor,  dirty,  ragged  Lizzie,  and  say 
I  had  better  stay  at  home  till  I  can  have  better 
dinners  and  new  frocks.  And  I  don't  want  to 
stay  here." 

As  Lizzie  ceased,  her  lip  quivered,  and  she 
looked  up  to  her  master  with  a  pleading  expres- 
VoL.     XX.  7 


sion  upon  her  face,  as  though  asking.  Will  you 
let  me  go,  sir  ?  The  good  teacher  was  himself 
poor,  as  far  as  the  want  of  yellow  dust  makes 
one  poor ;  he  had  known  something  of  toil  and 
privation,  and  was  then  teaching,  as  a  means  by 
which  to  procure  a  more  liberal  education.  As 
he  looked  around  upon  the  scholars,  his  dark 
eye  flashed  with  indignation,  and  he  spoke  more 
severely  than  he  had  done  before—"  Let  me 
hear  no  more  of  this— this  little  girl  has  the 
same  right  here  that  you  have,  and  it  matters 
not  what  she  eats,  or  what  she  wears.  See,  all 
of  you,  that  you  behave  as  well  as  she  does ;  and 
remember,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  laughs* 
or  scorn."  Then  he  drew  Lizzie  upon  his  knee, 
and  encircling  her  with  his  arm,  laid  his  cheek 
upon  her  hair,  and  soothed  and  fondled  her,  'till 
she  forgot  her  griefs ;  and  after  she  had  read, 
she  replied  to  his  question,  if  she  would  come 
again  ?  "  O  yes,  sir,  every  day." 

Lizzie  had  no  more  trouble  of  the  same  na- 
ture, for  when  the  scholars  ceased  "plaguing" 
her,  (as  she  said)  she  began  to  exhibit  the  beau- 
ty of  her  heart,  and  they  soon  learned  to  love 
her.  From  her  obedience  and  studiousness,  she 
became  the  "master's"  peculiar  favorite ;  he 
would  meet  her  at  the  school-house  door,  as  she 
came  in  good  season  in  the  morning,  and  lifting 
her  in  his  arms,  throw  her  into  the  air,  and  catch 
her  as  she  came  down.  He  called  her  his  best 
scholar,  and  he  called  her  so  truly.  Combined 
with  her  quick  perception,  was  an  uncommon 
degree  of  eventuality;  her  concentrativeness 
was  large,  her  reflective  organs  full ;  and  she 
had  also  an  intense  desire  for  study,  which, 
young  and  frail  as  she  was,  seemed  prophetic  of 
an  early  sleep  in  the  church-yard.  She  learned 
to  spell  in  a  short  time,  and  her  teacher,  to  en- . 
courage  her,  purchased  a  silver  medal,  and  put- 
ting a  pink  ribbon  through  it,  hung  it  around 
her  neck,  as  he  asked—"  There,  Lizzie,  does  that 
pay  you  for  being  a  good  girl  ?"  This  token  of 
favoritism  pleased  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  next 
week  his  little  daughter  went  to  school  with  a 
new  calico  dress,  and  a  pair  of  morocco  laced 
boots— the  first  she  had  ever  worn. 

Lizzie  learned  orthography  and  geography 
easily  ;  next  she  mastered  grammar  and  arith- 
metic ;  and  then  came  natural  and  mental  phi- 
losophy, and  chemistry ;  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, Lizzie  Brown  was  teacher  in  the  same  old 
yellow  school-house,  where  years  before  she  de- 
clared to  her  kind  hearted  teacher,  that  she  did 
not  like  to  stay. 

After  Lizzie  left  school,  she  was  no  more  a 
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scholar ;  her  father  was  not  able  to  give  her  any 
thing  more  than  what  he  called  a  good  English 
education  ;  and  it  was  only  that  she  might  sup- 
port herself  by  teaching,  that  he  had  tried  to  do 
80  much.    Poor,  careless,  and  indifferent  as  he 
was,  he  thought  it  too  hard  for  Lizzie  to  be 
kitchen-maid,  if  there  was  any  other  way  she 
could  assist  herself.    But  this  degree  of  knowl- 
edge did  not  satisfy  Lizzie ;  she  was  continually 
asking  for  more.    A  mind  like  hers,  could  not 
rest,  and  she  said,  "  I  must,  I  can,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  improve."      But  to  accomplish  this,  re- 
quired the  best  use  of  every  moment  of  her  time. 
She  wished  to  do  enough  with  her  needle  to  pur- 
chase her  simple,  plain  clothing,  that  her  school 
money   might  go  to  assist  her  father  (whose 
health  had  somewhat  improved,  and  who  had 
given  up  his  habit  of  card-playing)  in  repairing 
his  fences,  and  making  his  house  more  comfort- 
able.   Every  hour  in  the  morning,  every  mo- 
ment at  evening,  was  employed  in  sewing ;  and 
after  school,  there  was  a  plenty  of  household 
cares  devolving  upon  her ;  but  she  studied  far 
into  the  night,  and  added  one  after  another,  to 
the  list  of  her  completed  studies;  toiling  on, 
toiling  ever,  feeling  that  for  every  effort,  came  a 
rich  reward.     To  many,  so  slow  a  progression 
would  have  seemed  mere  trifling ;  and  yet,  this 
slow,  tiresome  way  of  study,  was  Lizzie  Brown's 
greatest  blessing.     The  time  she  was  compelled 
to  devote  to  manual    labor— the  lessons    she 
learned  of  human  nature,  in  the  school-room — 
the  filth  and  disorder  that  surrounded  her  own 
hearth-stone — the  harsh  words  of  her  mother — 
and  the  frail  health,  and  seeming  carelessness  of 
her  father, — these  all  gave  her  an  opportunity — 
in  truth  they  absolutely  compelled  her  to  bring 
her  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  things  of  life ; 
they  rendered  her  not  a  theorist,  hut  a  practical- 
ist.      Where  she  would  (independent  of  some- 
thing to  arouse  every  principle  of  her  nature) 
have  idealized  life  with  golden  fancies,  seen  only 
in  a  poet's  dreaming— she  had  learned  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  sure  and  stern  reality ;   scattered 
around  with  beauties— but  still,  and  stem,  and 
real ;  with  its  rugged  mountain-passes  not  to  be 
avoided ;  and  only  to  be  traversed  in  fear,  by  the 
hero-spirit,  that  faints  not  in  its  journey  up  the 
toilsome  ascent ;  but  presses  on  and  oa,  and  still 
on — gathering  the  flowers  that  grow  on  each 
grassy  slope ;  plunging  again  into  the  rocky  de- 
file;   never  faltering,  never  doubting,   till  he 
stands  on  the  high,  immovable  rock  of  faith  and 
hope  and  love — "  against  which  the  floods  may 
beat,  and  the  rain  descend,  and  the  winds  blow. 


in  vain."  Lizzie  Brown  was  becoming  educa- 
ted, in  the  most  perfect  sense  of  the  word.  Her 
knowledge  was  useful,  for  it  could  be  applied. 
Whatever  her  hand  found  to  do,  that  she  could 
accomplish.  "  She  could  look  life  in  its  iron 
face ;  she  could  stare  reality  out  of  its  brassy 
countenance."  And  for  her,  poverty  could  nev- 
er bring  sin  nor  shame.  lyba. 
BinningluuD,  Mich. 

(Second  Part  in  our  next.) 


SOFT  THE  SUMMER  WAS  DEPARTING. 

Soft  the  Summer  was  departing* 
Breathing  out  in  August  hours. 

When  we  sadly,  in  her  spring-lime. 
Laid  to  rest  our  Queen  of  flowers. 

Winter  snows  have  whitened  over 
What  were  else  as  fresh  and  young 

As  the  one  with  whose  sad  parting 
Human  hearts  like  ours  were  wrung. 

Oh  she  grew  so  very  lovely. 

Fair  she  was  to  look  upon. 
And  we  dreamed  of  what  she  would  be — 

Oh  the  future  gladly  shone  ! 

And  the  vision  that  we  then  had, 
Was  the  blooming  of  our  flower  ; 

Ah  !  we  dreamed  not  that  it  waited 
To  unfold  in  heavenly  bower. 

Softly  shone  the  sun  of  August, 

Softly  carolled  birds  above, 
All  the  air  with  joy  was  burdened, 

While  we  mourned  our  little  love. 


Providence,  R.  I. 


A6NE9    LESLIE. 


TUE  INFIRMITY  BEALED. 

St.  John,  in  speaking  of  tlie  Pool  of  Bethes- 
da,  within  whose  porches  a  crowd  of  people  were 
gathered  to  take  advantage  of  the  sudden  mov- 
ing of  the  waters  for  the  healing  of  the  multi- 
tudes, says,  "And  a  certain  man  was  there, 
which  had  an  infirmity  thirty  and  eight  years." 
That  "pool"  was  probably  an  intermitting  foun- 
tain possessing  mineral  virtues,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  sudden  rising  or  "troubling"  of  the  wa- 
ters, they  were  impregnated  with  certain  heal- 
ing properties,  as  in  the  mineral  springs  of  our 
own  times  so  resorted  to  by  invalids.   The  mov- 
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ing  of  the  waters  was  attributed  by  the  Jews  to 
the  descent  of  an  angel,  for  every  thing  myste- 
rioas  was  attributed  to  an  angelic  agency.    And 
there  is  a  touch  of  genuine  poetry  in  the  super- 
stition they  cherished,  that  from  an  angel's  wing 
was  shaken  healing  to  the  parted  waters.     We 
may  apply  it  in  our  own  way,  and  permit  it  to 
teach  us  that  angels  enter  the  heart  of  man  only 
to  impart  new  virtues  to  the  recuperative  ener- 
gies of  our  moral  nature.     The  water  may  have 
virtue  to  heal  only  by  being  troubled.    A  writer 
in  speaking  of  a  poet  who  is  known  to  have  been 
intemperate,  and  who  wrot«  some  of  the  purest 
and  tenderest  things,  says :  "  The  union  of  utter 
impotence  of  will,  (of  which  drunkenness  seems 
to  us  to  hav«  been  a  symptom,  as  well  as  of 
course  a  re-acting  cause,)  with  fine  qualities  of 
heart,  high  intellectual  powers,  and  strong  relig- 
ious  sentiments,  will  surprise  no  one  whose  ex- 
perience of  mankind  is  not  very  limited.     This 
has  often  suggested  to  us  the  consolatory  hope, 
vague  as  it  may  be,  that  in  many  cases  where 
the  will  has  become  quite  powerless  to  direct 
the  life,  the  inner  spirit  is  entirely  divorced  from 
participation  in  vicious  habits,  and  undergoes  a 
process  of  purification  by  the  very  horror  and 
loathing  and  remorse  with  which  it  regards  the 
sensual  and  brutish  companion  which  a  Mezen- 
tian  punishment  attaches  to  it  during  this  mor- 
tal pilgrimage."     (Spectatar  on   Hartley  Cole- 
ridge.    Living  Age,  June  21,  1851.)     This  is  a 
beautiful  thought,  and  may  give  us  a  better  idea 
of  many  a  gifted  but  wayward  creature ;  but  be- 
yond  this  there  is  the  suggestion,  What  an  ef- 
fect was  produced  on  the  man  by  these  poetic 
stirrings  of  his  superior  nature  by  which  the 
work  of  purification  was  carried  on  !    It  is  more 
or  less  so  with  us  all.     We  have  all  our  better 
moments,  when  we  despise  and  loathe  the  e^irth- 
liness  we  carry  about  us— our  moral  infirmity, 
and  the  stirrings  of  high,  devdtional,  or  even 
manly  thought  concerning  the  dignity  of  man 
other  than  as  the  child  of  God,  are  refreshing. 
An  angel  has  descended  from  heaven  into  our 
hearts ;  the  fountain  of  life  moves— the  waters 
are  healing,  and  for  the  time  the  soul  is  healed 
of  its  moral  disease,— the  blind  see  their- real  in- 
terests, the  lame  walk  with  the  step  of  integrity, 
the  halt  are  prompt  to  move  aright,  and  the  im- 
potent become  more  powerful  to  resist  wrong 
doing  and  error. 

But  with  us  the  case  is  happier  than  with  the 
Jews,— they  could  not  hasten  the  descent  of  the 
Angel— we  can.  The  moving  forces  in  both 
cases  are   invisible— no  hand  can  touch  them. 


but  the  Soul  will  answer  an  invocation  as  Na- 
ture never  will.  Many  a  man  in  that  waiting 
group  around  Bethesda,  had  already  found  the 
best  angel  in  the  thoughts  which  rose  to  heaven 
— the  silent  prayer  that  brought  the  refreshing 
influence  of  God's  presence  about  his  soul— the 
unheard  speech  of  the  Highest  to  his  child.  In- 
audible is  the  rise  of  the  waters  such  as  Jesus 
spake  of  when  he  said  they  should  be  in  the  be- 
liever's heart,  ever  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life.  This  moving  of  the  waters  of  life,"we  can 
have  by  appropriate  means;  it  will  be  ours 
without  deprivingothersof  a  benefit  they  desire. 
We  shall  never  be  without  a  good  hand  to  lead 
us  into  the  midst  of  the  healing. 

What  a  desolate  picture  is  that  where  this 
man  who  had  an  infirmity  thirty  and  eight  years, 
is  so  alone  that  his  hopes  are  continually  mock- 
ed— while  he  makes  an  effort  to  descend  to  the 
waters,  another  steppeth  down  before  him,  be- 
cause that  other  has  an  helper.     Thirty  and 
eight  years  !  what  a  length  of  time  to  endure  an 
infirmity  !  What  a  story  of  deprivation  and  sor- 
row does  that  statement  tell !    What  toils  be 
might  have  performed,  what  pleasures  enjoyed, 
what  improvement  he  might  have  made,  had 
that  infirmity  been  away !  And  yet  again,  What 
a  ministry  for  good  it  may  have  performed ! 
What  nearness  to  God  it  may  have  drawn  him 
to  which  a  more  robust  and  healthy  frame  might 
have  kept  away,  as  many  a  man  is  made  to 
think  of  home  and  return  to  it  by  sickness,  who, 
had  perfect  health  been«his,  might  have  passed 
on  in  his  far  journeyings  and  forgot  the  tender- 
nesses of  the  dearest  circle.     But  this  desolate 
man  had  a  work  to  do  for  us,  for  he  drew  out  a 
beautiful  trait  in  the  Savior's  character.     How 
touching  is  the  fact,  that  amid  all  the  multitude 
at  Bethesda,  Jesus  drew  near  the  poorest  and 
most  forsaken.     What  a  face  for  Jesus  to  read 
was  that  of  a  man  thirty  and  eight  years  a  suf- 
ferer—with none  to  Relp  him — who  had  crept 
there  alone,  and  at  length  gave  himself  up  to 
despair.  The  most  needy  had  the  highest  claims, 
and  to  this  man  Jesus  draws  nigh.     He  beheld 
him  lying  in  the  porch,  he  knew  he  had  been  a 
long  time  in  that  case,  and  spoke  to  him,  "Wilt 
thou  he  made  whole  ?"  How  little  did  the  infirm 
man  know  who  asked  that  question,  what  power 
resided  in  that  soul  of  redeeming  love-,  and  how 
better  than  the  descent   of  any  angel,  was  the 
coming  of  that  Friend  of  the  lowly.     The  man 
told  the  simple  story  of  his  fate, — "  Sir,  I  have 
no  man,  when  the  water  is  troubled,  to  put  me 
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into  the  pool ;  but  while  I  am  coming,  another 
steppeth  down  before  me."  This]  was  enough. 
There  was  to  be  no  delay,  no  parade,  no  sound*- 
ing  of  a  trumpet,  but  the  words  came,  as  the 
wind  opens  a  flower,  "  Rise  !  take  up  thy  bed 
and  walk."  Immediately — immediately  the  man 
was  made  whole,  and  he  walked  away.  And 
what  a  Sabbath  was  that  to  him  !  Faintly  may 
the  invalid  understand  his  joy  when  the  sick 
chamber  is  left,  and  the  first  walk  in  the  light 
and  amid  the  blooms  of  early  Summer  brings 
lu;cury  to  the  soul.  True  type  of  the  rejoicing 
which  is  given  when  the  heart  is  made  pure  by 
regenerating  grace  through  the  ministering  an- 
gels of  the  Gospel,  and  the  soul  hears  as  it  were 
a  voice  singing  the  song  of  full  assurance,— 

"  A  hand  Divine  shall  lead  you  on. 
Thro*  all  the  blisaful  road, 
Till  on  the  sacred  mount  you  see 
The  glory  of  your  God." 

H.    BACOir. 

Birth  Day,  Jont  12,  1851,  st.  88. 


SONG. 

One  earnest  word  can  touch  the  heart 
Where  human  feeling  slumbers. 

And  wake  upon  the  lyre  of  love 
Affection's  deepest  numbers  ; 

And  in  that  heart,  whichever  way 
The  humble  life  path  turneth. 

An  incense  flame  of  purity 
Forever  brightly  bumeth. 

And  though  that  soul  to  stranger  eyes 

May  seem  closed  up  and  chilly, 
Tet  near  the  altar  springeth  there 

Aflection*s  snow-white  lily.  A.  e.  r. 

CcnutsyiUjB,  B.  I. 


WALTER  FOSTER, 


The  old  time-worn  village  clock  had  already 
struck  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  still  Walter 
Foster  sat  poring  over  his  books  in  his  college 
room.  He  was  very  pale,  and  every  relaxation 
of  his  features,  and  movement  of  his  frame, 
spoke  of  languor  and  excessive  weariness.  It 
was  an  oppressively  warm  summer's  night,  and 
the  moon  with  her  silver  beams,  and  the  bright 
stars  looked  tenderly  in  at  his  open  window.  As 
the  tired  student  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book. 


which  had  until  now  so  completely  absorbed  his 
attention  as  to  make  him  insensible  to  any  ob- 
ject beyond  the  limits  of  his  chamber,  he  met  at 
first  glance  the  whole  flood  of  beauty  pouring  in 
upon  him.  Throwing  aside  the  old  worn  vol- 
ume, he  gave  himself  up  to  the  delicious  sensa- 
tions of  the  moment. 

Every  one  knows  from  actual  experience,  the 
many  delightful  and  sacred  remembrances  such 
an  hour  brings  with  vividness  to  the  mind.  It 
was  a  most  refreshing  transition  from  poring 
over  hard  problems  and  the  mysteries  of  science, 
to  the  thought  of  home,  and  loved  friends.  Oh  ! 
burst  from  the  student's  gushing  heart,  "  oh  ! 
how  will  I  toil  on ;  overcoiaing  every  obstacle, 
persevering  over  great  difficulties,  opposing  man- 
fully all  discouragements  and  faint-heartedness. 
Yes,  this  I  will  do  for  mother's  and  dear  Violi's 
sake.  How  have  they  denied  themselves  enjoy- 
ments, even  enduring  willingly  a  life  of  severe 
labor,  that  I  may  be  furnished  with  the  means 
of  acquiring  an  education.  How  self-forgetting 
they  are !  how  tender  of  me,  and  how  watchfal 
for  my  ease  and  happiness.  My  good  sweet 
sister  shall  not  always  deny  herself  the  pleas- 
ures of  youth,  for  me."  Then  he  half  murmur- 
ed another  name,  even  dearer  to  him  than  these, 
but  was  but  faintly  uttered,  for  he  would  not 
pronounce  that  loved  word  audibly,  though  none 
but  the  shining  moon  and  glistening  stars  were 
auditors.  "Will  she  not,  too,  rejoice  in  the  pro- 
gress I  have  made?  How  full  of  heavenly  radi- 
ance was  her  face,  when  she  spoke  to  me  those 
words  of  encouragement  and  sympathy,  which 
have  ever  since  rung  in  my  ear,  and  been  whis- 
pered to  me  in  every  breath  of  heaven.  She  said, 
dear  kind  Ella,  that  my  poverty  and  low  rank  in 
life,  only  bound  her  more  closely  and  confidipgly 
to  me ;  that  in  her  sight  my  earnest  eflforts  to 
cultivate  my  intellect  and  improve  all  the  facul- 
ties of  my  nature,  was  infinitely  more  praise- 
worthy than  the  advances  of  the  rich  and  nobly 
born,  who  have  no  obstacles  to  surmount,  no 
sacrifices  to  make."  Walter,  unable  longer  to 
control  the  emotions  of  his  soul,  and  wearied  in- 
to almost  childish  nervousness,  buried  bis  face 
in  his  hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Walter  Foster  was  the  only  son  of  a  poor  but 
estimable  widow  lady.  Mrs.  F.  had  in  youth 
acquired  an  excellent  and  solid  education,  and 
knowing  full  well  the  value  of  such  a  requisi- 
tion, was  in  every  respect  fitted  to  be  the  moth- 
er and  adviser  of  a  son  like  hers.  She  had  early 
learned  the  peculiar  taste  of  her  boy's  mind,  and 
when  this  was  done,  her  whole  eflbrts  and  ener- 
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gies  were  thrown  into  the  work  of  his  education. 
She  did  not  attempt  (as  too  many  in  like  cir- 
cumstances have  done)  to  turn  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  into  a  different  channel.  She  never 
uttered  in  his  presence  one  word  of  discourage- 
ment, although  at  times  her  heart  sunk  within 
her  at  the  difficulties  before  her.  She  was  truly 
worthy  of  so  gifted  a  son  as  Walter,  and  all  a 
mother's  love  and  energy  was  put  forth  to  carry 
into  maturity  his  cherished  plans. 

"  My  son,  (she  would  say)  never  despair.  It 
is  true  there  are  obstacles  mountain  high  before 
yoQ,  but  God  has  given  you  talents ;  trust  in  him, 
and  rest  assured  you  will  be  prospered  in  your, 
efforts  to  improve  them.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  willingly  take  upon  myself  duties,  that 
under  different  circumstances,  my  heart  would 
become  sick  and  faint  in  contemplating.  Only 
be  not  too  impatient.  Slow  will  be  your  pro- 
gress at  first,  but  in  time  you  will  reap  a  full 
harvest  of  the  knowledge  you  crave." 

They  were,  it  is  true,  poor ;  but  who  ha%.  not 
seen  verified  in  every  day's  actual  experience, 
the  truth,  that  poverty  with  unrelaxing  perse- 
verance, often  accomplishes  more  than  can  be 
gained  by  the  most  prodigal  supply  of  riches,  if 
wanting  in  energetic  action.  So  our  friend 
found  it.  Providence  seemed  continually  guid- 
ing and  prospering  her ;  she  had  been  able  to 
procure  the  necessary  funds  for  preparing  her 
son  for  a  collegiate  course.  She  had  strained 
every  muscle  to  do  this,  and  denied  herself  a 
thousand  comforts.  Could  she  do  more  ?  How, 
then,  was  the  greater  expenses  of  his  University 
life,  to  be  obtained?  She  grew  sick  at  the 
thought,  but  she  did  not  despair. 

Walter  suggested  the  plan  of  being  absent 
from  his  studies  a  part  of  the  year,  that  he  might 
engage  in  some  occupation,  and  thereby  bear  a 
part  of  the  burden  that  was  falling  so  heavily 
upon  his  good  mother.  This  she  did  not  wish 
him  to  do,  for  she  (anxious  for  him  as  a  moth- 
er's love  ever  is,)  feared  that  his  frame,  always 
delicate,  would  be  unable  to  endure  the  exhaus- 
tion and  fatigue  of  such  a  course.  But  no  other 
way  presented  itself,  and  accordingly  for  the  two 
firs^  years  of  his  college  life  he  had  adopted  this 
plan.  Still  it  was  fast  wearing  him  away.  His 
cheek  grew  thin  and  pale.  Mrs.  .Foster  in  ter- 
ror and  alarm  for  him,  taxed  herself  still  more 
to  spare  him  she  loved. 

About  this  time,  and  while  engaged  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  teaching,  he  became  acquainted  with 

the  intelligent  and  amiable  Ella  S ,  who 

having  been  early  left  an  orphan,  became  an  in- 


mate of  an  elder  brother's  family.  Ella  was  not 
a  dangerous  or  unfit  associate  for  a  student.  She 
was  not  one  to  merely  fascinate  by  smiles  and 
the  thousand  witcheries  of  beauty  and  coquetry, 
which  characterize  the  belle.  She  did  not  turn 
aside  his  mind  from  its  duties  and  nobleness,  by 
weaving  around  his  heart  an  imaginary  elysian, 
or  lull  his  faculties  into  a  sweet  forgetfulness  of 
their  important  offices,  so  that  he  turned  with 
aversion  to  the  plodding  tasks  of  a  student.  Too 
much  of  this  passes  under  the  sacred  disguise  of 
love,  but  how  barren  of  the  fruits  of  that  love 
which  seeketh  to  ennoble,  rather  than  to  debase 
and  enervate. 

Walter  never  left  her  presence  but  with  his 
whole  soul  kindled  with  a  fresh  desire  to  pursue 
whatever  of  good  and  praiseworthy  he  had  in 
feebleness  commenced. 

Ella  had  a  true  woman's  heart.  Well  could 
she  offer  sympathy  and  words  of  cheer  to  one 
who  was  striving  against  poverty  and  its  attend- 
ant evils.  She  had  herself,  in  her  orphanage 
state,  grieved  in  bitterness  of  spirit  for  a  sympa- 
thizing heart.  She  had  well  improved  her  ad- 
versity. It  had  touched  her  bosom  for  the  dis- 
couragements of  others,  and  she  well  knew  how 
to  mete  out  to  others  that  which  she  herself  had 
so  earnestly  longed  for. 

A  similarity  of  tastes  and  the  peculiar  trials 
of  each,  had  insensibly  drawn  together  the  hearts 
of  Walter  and  Ella.  She  had  found  in  him  her 
ideal  of  manly  excellence,  which  was  a  soul 
spurning  all  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  ris- 
ing in  strength  and  beauty  to  the  station  God 
designed  for  us  all,  but  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  diligent  striving.  How  different  were 
the  characters  of  Ella  and  Viola  (Walter's  only 
sister).  The  former  adding  to  a  heart  of  the 
richest  affection,  a  manly  independence  and  en- 
ergy of  action.  The  latter  good  and  gentle,  but 
a  mere  child  in  timidness,  and  mistrustful  of  her 
powers.  She  would  fling  her  whole  affectionate 
heart  into  another's  existence,  to  be  led  gently 
along  by  them,  sheltering  herself  under  their 
kind  protection.  She  could  labor,  aye,  do  any 
thing  for  one  she  loved ;  but  had  she  no  object 
to  call  out  her  energies,  she  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  same  tasks. 

It  was  surprising  to  note  the  different  effect 
produced  upon  Walter  by  the  presence  of  these 
two  beings  he  so  tenderly  loved.  Viola  hanging 
upon  his  bosom,  would  pour  out  her  warm  heart's 
gushing  love,  in  kisses  and  caresses,  adding 
praises  to  her  words  of  endearment.  She  was 
proud,  find  justly,  too,  of  her  brother.  She  could 
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not  sympathize  with  his  intellect,  but  for  this 
she  cared  not.  She  could  love  and  labor  for  him, 
and  knew  that  he  truly  loved  her  in  return,  and 
she  craved  nothing  higher,  this  being  her  great 
joy.  There  was  a  charm  about  her  artlessness, 
that  drew  you  at  once  to  her. 

How  unlike  Ella.  She  was  in  truth  a  wo- 
mln  with  all  a  woman's  purest  and  noblest  af- 
fections, but  possessing  a  strength  of  mind  and 
perseverance  of  will,  that  would  have  enabled 
her  to  meet  any  and  every  circumstance  of  life 
with  firmness.  What  would  have  crushed  the 
one,  would  have  strengthened  the  other.  Their 
differing  spheres  had  no  doubt  much  to  do  with 
the  character  of  each.  Viola  had  ever  been 
watched  and  guarded  as  tenderly  as  an  infant. 
She  had  been  the  pet  and  plaything  of  her  home, 
while  Ella  was  early  called  to  buffet  alone  with 
the  rough  winds  and  storms  of  life. 

Not  long  after  the  first  scene  in  our  story, 
Walter  was  sitting  as  usual  in  his  solitary  cham- 
ber, poring  over  his  books.  A  light  tap  at  the 
door  was  immediately  followed  by  the  entrance 
of  one  of  his  class-mates,  who,  handing  him  a 
letter  he  had  procured  for  him  on  return  from 
his  walk,  instantly  withdrew.  It  was  a  strange 
hand-writing,  and  Walter  was  puzzled  beyond 
conception.  He  had  no  correspondents  but  his 
mother  and  Ella.  Who  then  could  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  epistle  now  addressed  to  him  ?  Oii 
reading  it  he  was  still  more  perplexed,  for  the 
contents  were  as  novel  and  strange  as  was  the 
superscription.    It  ran  thus  : 

Walter  Foster  : 
Dear  Sir:— A  friend  has  long  and  silently 
been  noting  your  self-denying  exertions  and  no- 
ble efforts  to  obtain  for  yourself  an  education. 
It  is  indeed  a  praiseworthy  object.  Permit  one 
who  is  deeply  interested  in  your  progress,  to  as- 
sist you  in  your  laudable  undertaking.  Please 
accept  the  sum  enclosed,  and  use  it  for  your 
own  improvement,  and  the  furtherance  of  your 
plans. 

Yours  with  true  interest  and  regard, 

AN    UNKNOWN   FRIEND. 

Walter  read  it  over  and  over  again,  and  each 
time  he  perused  it,  his  curiosity  became  more 
and  more  excited.  Who  could  be  the  unknown 
benefactor?  Who  was  there  to  feel  an  interest 
in  his  advancement,  save  his  own  confidential 
friends  ?  How  could  he  believe  it  a  reality,  an 
actual  truth  ?  that  he  was  to  be  thus  unexpect- 
edly and  almost  miraculously  relieved  from  the 
burden  that  was  wasting  away  his  strength  and 


debilitating  his  whole  frame.  .His  mother,  too, 
how  would  she  rejoice  for  him.  She  could  now 
rest  from  her  weary  labors  for  him  and  dear  Vi- 
ola. Oh,  his  heart  was  too  full  to  utter  the 
thoughts  of  gratitude  that  were  swelling  his 
bosom. 

They  did  indeed  rejoice  with  him,  his  mother, 
Viola,  and  Ella  too.  Their  hearts  had  long 
ached  when  they  looked  upon  his  cheek  once  so 
blooming  and  fresh,  now  losing  its  roundness, 
and  becoming  white  and  thin.  They  were  truly 
j^rateful,  and  their  tears  of  thankfulness  told  how 
heartfelt  was  their  joy. 

•  Walter  already  stood  well  among  his  class- 
mates, and  now  that  every  impediment  was  re- 
moved, he  made  rapid  progress,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  collegiate  life,  he  came  forth,  if  not  a  bril- 
liant, yet  a  thorough  classical  scholar.  True, 
his  talents  were  not  of  that  dazzling  nature  that 
carry  to  every  heart  a  conviction  of  great  ability- 
'His  was  a  mind  well  balanced,  and  deeply  learn- 
ed in  those  qualities  that  make  up  for  the  brillian- 
cy of  others.  He  possessed  a  clear,  rich  intellect, 
one  that  would  assuredly  bring  success  and  ap- 
preciation along  with  it,  though  not  perhaps  as 
speedily  as  the  former. 

Letters  from  the  unknown  friend  were  punc- 
tually received,  and  always  when  mostly  need- 
ed. This  circumstance  more  than  any  other, 
was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  Walter.  The  bene- 
factor was  evidently  some  one  near  him,  "who 
was  knowing  to  his  every  day  necessities,  else 
why  so  punctual  in  supplying  his  demands  evea 
as  soon  as  each  became  due.  His  spirit  often 
shrunk  from  dependance  upon  another's  gener- 
osity, and  he  would  have  utterly  refused  the  same 
from  one,  had  it  been  offered  openly.  He  was 
thankful  for  favors,  but  his  sensitive  soul  would 
not  permit  him  to  willingly  receive  aid  from 
others  if  the  same  object  could  be  obtained  by 
his  own  exertions.  Whoever  the  friend  might 
be,  he  surely  was  so  well  read  in  the  peculiar 
points  of  character  in  him  whom  he  wished  to 
serve,  as  to  know  that  only  in  the  secretness  of 
the  plan,  lay  his  success. 

Walter  became  in  time  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
direct  act  of  Providence,  and  his  mind  grew  calm 
under  this  impression.  He  had  seen  so  much 
of  the  guiding  hand  of  his  Father  all  along  his 
path,  from  his  childhood  up  to  maturity,  and  had 
witnessed  so  njany  circumstances*  dark  and 
gloomy  in  themselves,  working  out  for  him  the 
greatest  benefits,  that  he  became  almost  vision- 
ary in  his  belief  in  the  dealings  of  Providence 
with  man. 
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Space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  minutely 
each  step  in  the  journey  of  our  friend  Walter. 
We  will  accordingly  pass  over  a  few  succeeding 
years,  and  glance  at  him  as  he  is  in  his  own 
home,  and  sustaining  new  relations  in  life.  He 
has  succeeded  heyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes, 
and  is  now  highly  distinguished  and  esteemed 
for  his  rich  talent.  His  profession  offers  him  as 
much  patronage  as  he  desires,  leaving  him  still 
leisure  to  perform  the  delightful  duties  of  hus- 
band and  son.  Ella  presides  over  his  and  her 
home,  with  a  grace  in  exact  keeping  with  her 
peculiarly  lovable  traits  of  character.  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter and  Viola  have  found  with  Walter  and  bis 
amiable  wife,  a  quiet  that  well  compensates  him 
for  the  toil  of  former  days.  Under  the  immedi- 
ate influence  of  Ella,  the  timid  reservedness  of 
her  sweet  sister  is  giving  way  to  a  more  wom- 
anly strength  of  mind,  and  Viola  has  found  in 
the  companionship  of  her  brother's  wife,  a  ben- 
efit— a  blessing  which  she  well  appreciates  and 
improves. 

"  Come  and  sit  by  me,  Walter,  on  our  sofa,  I 
have  a  letter  I  wish  you  to  read  with  me,"  said 
£lla  to  her  husband  one  evening  after  arranging 
every  thing  for  his  comfort,  on  return  from  his 
hard  professional  duties. 

"  What  important  intelligence  does  it  con- 
tain," said  Walter,  seating  himself  beside  her, 
**  that  it  should  bring  such  a  glow  to  your  cheek, 
and  light  up  your  whole  face  with  an  unusual 
expression  of  joy.  Oh,  a  gentleman's  penman- 
ship, and  not  a  strange  one  either,**  as  he  caught 
a  glance  of  the  same  hand-writing  that  had  fur 
years  so  puzzled  him.  "How  is  this,  Ella?*' 
and  his  face  crimsoned  with  the  excitement  that 
rushed  upon  him  whenever  a  thought  of  the  un- 
known friend  came  into  his  mind. 

"  I  will  read  it  to  you,  Walter,**  said  Ella,  and 
she  commenced  reading  aloud  the  mysterious 
epistle. 

The  letter  was  from  the  guardian  of  Ella, 
stating  that  as  the  term  had  expired  in  which 
she  had  herself  wished  him  to  preserve  towards 
her  the  same  relation  that  had  devolved  upon 
her  childhood,  he  now  stood  ready  to  deliver  up 
cheerfully  to  her,  the  little  fortune  left  to  her  by 
her  worthy  parents,  and  ended  by  saying,  "that 
to  one  who  knew  so  well  how  to  appreciate  and 
use  wealth,  it  was  a  joy  to  him  to  know  that  to 
such  a  one  had  been  given  such  a  blessing.** 

In  an  instant  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon 
Walter.  "  Ella  !**  cried  he,  in  a  tumult  of  ex- 
citement, "  is  it  to  you  my  wife  and  best  friend, 
that  T  am  inrlphtpd  for  all  T  know  of  hnnninp<is 


and  for  all  I  most  dearly  prize  in  life  ?  You  have 
wronged  me,  Ella,  by  so  long  depriving  me  of 
the  only  recompense  1  could  return  for  such  fa- 
vors, that  of  grateful  thanks.  But  I  had  always 
thought  you  poor.** 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  Walter,  for  concealing 
within  my  heart  even  one  secret,  which  has  not 
been  shared  with  you.  I  wished  to  spare  you 
all  feeling  of  dependance  upon  me,  as  well  as 
save  myself  the  embarrassment  of  your  words 
and  acts  of  gratitude.  My  parents  left  me  a  sura 
at  their  death,  and  upon  coming  to  years  of  ma- 
turity, I  resolved  to  gratify  my  love  for  doing 
good.  To  do  this  most  effectually,  my  reason 
suggested  some  plan  by  which  I  could  bestow, 
without  subjecting  the  relieved  to  the  unpleas- 
ant feelings  that  will  ever  crowd  into  our  minds  j 
on  receiving  aid  and  charity  from  others.  I  saw 
you  toiling  on,  daily  wasting  away,  and  had  it 
in  my  power  to  spare  and  sustain  you.  Do  you 
think,  dear  Walter,  my  heart  could  be  so  selfish 
as  to  do  otherwise  than  I  have  done  ?  Oh,  the 
joy  I  felt  when  I  saw  the  bloom  again  return  to 
your  cheek,  the  light  to  your  eye,  and  buoyancy 
to  your  frame.  This  has  not  been  a  solitary 
thrill  of  pleasure.  When  I  have  seen  the  moth- 
er striving  with  her  whole  energies  to  supply  the 
wants  of  her  little  household  group,  and  noted 
her  discouragements  of  heart,  her  despairing  and 
soul-sickness,  then  I  have  felt  that  wealth  was 
indeed  a  blessing,  and  secretly  have  I  relieved 
them.  I  could  not  subject  them  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  openly  receiving  charity.  How  many 
have  felt  that  there  was  a  sharper  sting  in  the 
act  of  receiving  charity  than  in  the  severest  toil 
and  poverty.  Do  not  take  from  my  over-brim- 
ming joy,  by  one  act  of  gratitude.  My  love  for 
you  has  prompted  it ;  and  had  I  not  possessed 
this  means  of  assisting  you,  my  heart  and  my 
heavenly  Father  only  knows  how  willingly  I 
would  have  labored  and  sacrificed  for  your  hap- 
piness and  improvement.  But  we  will  forget 
all  this  now.  Never  let  the  subject  be  recalled, 
but  the  happiness  that  this  hour  has  given  us, 
we  will  never  let  die  away ;  it  shall  live  on  ever 
as  pure  and  ardent  as  now.** 

F.   M.   CHESEBRO*. 


I  SHALL  SEE  THEE  NO  lOBE. 

I  SHALL  see  thee  no  more!  when  we  parted  in  pain, 
I  felt  in  my  heart  we  should  ne'er  meet  again  : 
I  knew  when  my  hand  thou  didst  sadly  resign. 
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Though   we   smiled,   and   our   farewell    seemed 

careless  and  brief, 
I  turned  from  thy  side  with  a  passionate  grief. 
With  a  dirge    in   my    heart,,  and  the  burden  it 

bore, — 
**  1  shall  see  thee  no  more  !  I  shall  see  thee  no 


Sad  forebodings  unbreathed  in  my  bosom  were 
kept. 

But  alone  with  my  God,  ah,  how  wildly  I  wept  ! 

For  parted  forever,  our  separate  fate 

In  silence  and  fear  we  wore  doomed  to  await. 

And  whether  our  days  should  be  lengthened  or 
brief, 

They  were  powerless  alike  to  bring  hope  or  re- 
lief; 

Still  the  hours,  weary  hours,  sadly  chimed  as 
before — 

'*  I  shall  see  thee  no  more  !  I  shall  see  thee  no 
more  !*' 

O,   fair  was   the   morning,  and  heaven  brightly 

smiled  ; 
The  air  was  perfumed  with  the  sweet-brier  wild. 
With  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  fields  newly 

mown. 
Where  the  laborer  turned  the  brown  hay  to  the 

sun  : 
And  fresh  was  the  breeze  that  swept  over  the  hill. 
Where  beneath  the  cool  trees  we  were  lingering 

still. 
Regretting  to  part,  and  at  heart  saying  o'er, 
*<  I  shall  see  thee  no  more,  I  shall  see  thee  no 

more.'* 

Yet  oft-times  I  seem  to  behold  thee  agam. 
With  the  sunshine  and  roses  around  thee  as  then, 
While  the  soft  air  that  played  in  the  elm's  leafy 

screen. 
Just  stirred  the  brown  locks  on  thy  forehead  se- 
rene. 
And  thy  dark  eyes  bent  on  me  in  sorrow  and  love. 
Love  that  trial  and  time  could  but  strengthen  and 

prove. 
While  the  sigh  on  thy  lip,  with  the  smile  which  it 

wore. 
Seemed  to  mournfully  say,  *•  I  shall  see  thee  no 
more." 

Though  Summer  returns  with  her  sunshine  and 
showers  ; 

Her  balm-breathing  airs,  and  her  mupic  and  flow- 
ers ; 

Though  the  places  which  knew  thee  are  lovely 
again. 

To  joy  in  their  beauty  they  call  thee  in  vain  ; — 


'Neath  the  silver-leaved  maple,   or  elm's  lofty 

screen, ' 
Waving  high  in  the  sunlight  its  garlands  of  green. 
On  the  hill-side  where  often  we  wandered  before, 
I  shall  see  thee  no  more,  I  shall  see  thee  no  more. 

O'er  the  pomp  of  the  season  there  passes  a  blight. 
Ah,  why  doth  its  loveliness  bring  us  delight  ? 
And  why  do  I  start  at  the  rush  of  the  breeze. 
While  I  listen  and  watch   'neath  the  whispering 

trees  ? — 
With  a   faintness  like  death,  and  a   wearisome 

pain 
That  deep  in  my  heart  must  forever  remain  ! — 
Those  who  sleep  in  the  grave  Summer  cannot  re> 

store, — 
I  shall  see  thee  no  more  !    I  shall  see  thee  no 


IC.    A.    H.    DODD. 


Hartford,  Conn. 


SYMPATHY. 

Sympathy  is  not,  as  some  stoical  hearts  would 
have  us  believe,  a  false  ud meaning  sound, — a 
mere  word,  intended  to  captivate  the  sorrowing', 
sufl'ering  soul,  but  leave  it  destitute  of  peace  and 
consolation.  Those  who  have  realized  its  worth, 
who  know  how  it  nerves  the  heart  to  endure, 
and  plucks  from  sorrow  its  sharpest  sting,  will 
not  thus  desecrate  it.  Those  who  have  sighed 
long  and  vainly  for  the  sympathy  of  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  having  finally  found  it,  will  never  tell 
you  that  it  is  worthless.  Although  fair  and 
lovely  may  be  the  beauties  of  nature  to  their 
souls,  yet  far  lovelier  the  tear  of  sympathy  shed 
over  the  misfortunes  of  another ;  though  sweet 
the  murmurings  of  the  wind  as  it  floats  in  gen- 
tle zephyrs  through  the  perfumed  groves  of  Sum- 
mer, and  soft  the  tones  that  fall  from  friendship's 
lips,  yet  still  sweeter  and  softer  the  tones  of  sym- 
pathy that  speak  to  the  oppressed  heart,  and  bid 
it  know  it  is  cared  for  by  one  who  would  feign 
relieve  it  of  its  burden.  If  in  God's  vast  crea- 
tion there  is  aught  claiming  our  highest  love»  it 
is  the  radiant  glow  proceeding  from  a  sympa- 
thetic soul ;  if  in  the  human  heart,  aught  we 
should  most  admire,  it  is  sensitiveness  for  an- 
other's woe;  that  sensitiveness  which  will  kind- 
ly bear  with  the  waywardness  of  a  care-worn 
and  oppressed  spirit,  until  it  has  been  brought 
into  the  light  of  happiness  and  peace. 

Sympathy  !  without  it  we  live  alone,  within 
ourselves,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
kindred  hearts,  isolated  and  estranged  from  the 
world.     Without  it,  we  should,  I  fear,  become 
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ivholly  absorbed  in  self,  indifferent  to  the  inter- 
ests and  well  being  of  our  universal  brotberhood. 
Such  a  state  of  mind  would  most  certainly  be 
an  unhappy  one,  and  in  which  no  one  would  de- 
sire long  to  remain. 

Sympathy!  soul-cheering  comforter  of  life ! 
With  thee  for  a  companion,  we  can  dwell 
amidst  the  most  intense  rigors  of  adversity, 
and  still  find  the  life  within  peaceful  and  gen- 
ial ;  we  can  brave  the  severest  ills  that  may 
assail  us,  with  an  unruffled  brow,  bow  beneath 
affliction's  storms,  and  finally  lie  tranquilly  down 
to  die,  knowing  that  a  true  and  loving  heart 
cratches  the  fast  fading  beams  of  the  lamp  of 
life, — and  when  the  last  one  shall  be  extinguish- 
ed, will  cherish  our  memory,  and  now  and  then 
drop  upon  our  gni'^ss  grown  graves  the  tear  of  af- 
fection, and  sigh  for  a  re-union  in  the  spirit 
-world. 

Take  wealth  with  all  its  allurements ;  honor 
w^ith  all  its  pleasures  and  high  sounding  titles ; 
pomp  with  its  gilded  trappings,  and  power  lim- 
ited to  earth's  narrow  boundary,  but  grant  me 
sympathy  with  kindred  souls,  and  I  am  content. 
More  than  this,  1  ask  not,  and  with  it  will  I  per- 
form life's  journey  rejoicingly.  l.  e.  b. 

Hertwicfa  Seminary,  N.  T. 


SOME  OF  OUR  NEIGHBORS. 

You  asked  me,  I  believe,  Nettie,  who  dwelt  in 
that  neat  little  cottage,  so  completely  surround- 
ed by  pines,  and  laughed  when  1  told  you  uncle 
Phil,  and  aunt  Lottie.  Well,  it  was  a  rather 
difierent  reply  from  what  you  expected,  but  nev- 
ertheless, I  suspect  the  past  history  of  its  in- 
mates, that  I  promised  to  give  this  evening,  will 
prove  full  as  interesting  as  that  of  the  newly 
married  pair  you  supposed  to  be  so  snugly  en- 
sconced within  its  pretty  walls. 

Uncle  Phil  Prantly  and  his  quiet  help-mate, 
have  dwelt  in  that  same  pleasant  home  these 
twenty  years  and  more;  and  the  garden  has 
looked  just  as  pretty  ever  since  my  earliest  rec- 
ollection, though  the  house  has  changed  from  its 
former  "  sombre  brown"  to  its  present  white.  I 
well  remember  when  I  first  wended  my  way  to 
the  old  red  school-hooee,  led  by  the  careful  hand 
of  some  mother-warned  lassie,  older  in  mischief 
than  myself,  how  I  used  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to 
reach  the  nice  bunches  of  flowers  handed  over 
the  garden  fence  by  kind  uncle  Phil,  or  his  mod- 
est daughter.  And  then  the  awe  with  which  I 
Vol  .XX.  8  , 


passed  over  the  clean  white  threshold  when  sent 
thither  on  an  errand !  I  know  not  why,  but  I 
was  ever  afraid  when  I  entered  the  house.  Ft 
was  so  quiet,  so  very  still,  the  voices  of  Mrs. 
Prantly  and  her  only  daughter  Maria,  were  so 
low,  their  smile  so  solemn,  and  pleasant,  too, 
and  the  mutterings  of  the  one  only  son,— a  poor 
idiot  boy, — so  strange  and  unearthly !  I  used  to 
be  so  frightened  and  awe-struck,  I  never  dared 
to  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  was  ever  glad 
to  get  out  again,  and  would  involuntarily  draw 
a  long  breath,  as  if  tired.  But  now  I  gladly  visit 
the  house ;  my  childish  fears  are  gone.  Uncle 
Phil  ever  bears  a  pleasant  smile,  though  it  is 
more  subdued  than  formerly.  He  has  borne 
much  of  sorrow,  real  sorrow,  and  patiently  has 
he  struggled  ^n  without  a  murmur.  Hardly  a 
Sabbath  passes  but  this  faithful  couple  ride 
slowly  by  to  the  church.  Five  times  has  the 
church  bell  tolled  for  the  children  of  their  bos- 
oms. Two  died  when  hut  infants,  then  a  sweet 
little  girl  of  five  summers  fell  asleep;  then  the 
poor  idiot  boy  breathed  his  last,  low  sigh,  and 
they  swept  over  the  cold  deformed  clay  of  one 
who,  by  his  constant  and  utter  helplessness,  had 
riveted  the  chains  of  love  around  his  darkened 
tenement.  Now  of  all,  none  remained  but  the 
loved  and  loving  Maria.  All  was  lavished  on 
her  that  they  could  procure ;  her  few  wants  were 
satisfied,  the  house  was  repaired  and  painted, 
the  garden  and  yards  beautified  for  her.  At 
length  a  wild  cousin  of  mine,  to  the  utter  aston- 
ishment of  all,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her. 
She  was  two  years  older  than  himself,  and  as 
different  as  possible.  Yet  he  seemed  to,  and  no 
doubt  he  did,  love  her  sincerely,  and  after  a  time 
they  formed  an  engagement,  which  was  looked 
upon  with  pleasure  by  the  parties.  But  qfter  a 
time  Maria,  whose  health  was  always  delicate, 
began  to  droop,  and  day  by  day  her  step  grew 
more  and  more  feeble,  and  her  cheek  more  pale. 
Vainly  were  all  the  usual  remedies  tried ;  she 
seemed  i6  be  fast  sinking  away ;  suddenly  it 
seemed  as  if  nature  herself  once  more  aroused, 
without  the  aid  of  physician's  skill,  and  she  ap- 
peared better.  Accordingly  they  once  more  re- 
sumed the  preparations  for  her  approaching  mar- 
riage. The  wedding  dress  was  procured,  and  it 
was  decided  that  if  her  health  continued  to 
amend,  the  nuptial  vows  should  be  taken  the 
ensuing  Spring. 

But  alas!  death  with  hardly  a  moment's 
warning,  laid  the  young  girl  low.  Oh !  how 
sudden  seemed  the  blow.  During  the  day  before 
her  death,  she  had  seemed  more  unwell,  and  had 
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been  obliged  to  take  some  slight  medicine ;  in 
the  night  time  she  was  taken  worse,  and  at  noon 
the  next  day  the  sunlight  fell  full  and  warm  on 
the  cold  face  of  the  last  child.     It  was  Sabbath 
when  she  died,  and  well  do  I  remember  the  sad, 
sad  day,  the  quivering  lip  and  bowed  head  of  un- 
cle Phil,  and  the  agonized  face  of  poor  aunt  Lot- 
tie.    Cousin  Henry  was  in  Boston  at  the  time, 
and  a  letter  was  immediately  despatched  to  an- 
nounce the  solemn  tidings  of  his  loved  one's 
death.     The  funeral  was  appointed  on  Wednes- 
day, and  anxiously  did  they  watch  for  the  arriv- 
al of  Henry.     Time  passed  on,  and  yet  he  came 
not.    At  length  they  silently  and  mournfully 
gathered  at  the  house  of  prayer.     The  service 
over,  they  bore  her  to  the  tomb,  and  when  re- 
turning thence  they  met  Henry  weary  and  worn 
by  his  rapid  journey,  faint  and  filled  with  woe. 
It  was  a  sad,  a. tearful  sight  to  witness  that 
meeting,  words  cannot  describe  it.     Henry  now 
took  the  place  of  son  in  the  hearts  and  home  of 
uncle  Phil  and  aunt  Lottie,  and  when  up  from 
the  city  a  larger  share  of  his  time  was  spent  with 
them  than  at  his  own  home  ;  for  although  an 
only  son,  he  had  sisters  to  cheer  his  father's 
loneliness,  and  the  Prantleys  seemed  to  need  his 
presence   most.     Thus  two  years  past  away, 
when   Henry  came    home  on  account  of  his 
health.     He  had  been  very  sick,  and  country  air 
was  declared  to  be  his  only  hope  of  cure.     But 
the  exertion  of  coming  from  the  city  home,  made 
him  worse,  and  a  ride  over  to  uncle  PhiPfe  so 
fatigued  him,   that  he  was  obliged  to  remain 
there,  and  summons  a  physician.  The  same  bed 
was  brought  down  from  the  chamber  that  Maria 
had  died  on,  and  placed  on  the  same  spot  where 
it  stood  so  short  a  time  before,  and  after  a  short 
but  very  severe  illness  of  about  a  week,  he  breath- 
ed his  last. 

"  Just  two  years  ago,"  murmured  uncle  Phil 
with  farced  calmness,  as  he  glanced  from  the 
dead  to  the  dial;  andwe-saw  that  just  two  years 
before,  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  their  sweet 
girl  had  died.  So  the  lovers  had  met  again. 
Now  go  with  me  to  the  burial  ground,  and  I  will 
show  you  where  "  side  by  side  the  lovers  are 
sleeping."  But  not  like  Evangeline  and  Gabriel 
in  **  lonely  graves,"  for  close  by  their  side  three 
smaller  mounds  rise  where  the  children  all  sleep 
together,  and  flowers  bloom  upon  them  all. 

And  now  uncle  Phil,  though  paler  and  sadder, 
goes  about  with  the  same  pleasant  smile  that 
made  me  love  him  when  a  child ;  and  aunt  Lot- 
tie, though  her  health  has  failed,  and  the  tear 
ever  starts  as  she  mentions  Henry  and  Maria, 


yet  she  is  ever  present  at  the  communion  table 
blessing  God  for  a  hope  beyond  the  grave.  Truly 
"  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth." 

RUTH. 
Bemardaton,  Mass. 


PRATEB. 

Night  playeth  with  the  zephyrs,  and  the  moon 
Rests  her  white  jeweled  hand  upon  the  earth  ; 
The  wakeful  stieamlet  singa  its  Bweetest  tune. 
While  in  the  soul  the  holiest  thoughts  have  birth. 

This  is  the  season  of  refreshing  Prayer, 
A  flower  of  grace  upon  salvation's  stand — 
A  silent  scene  of  glorious  mystery  where 
The  grave's  dark  fold  reveals  its  golden  band  ; 

The  low  sweet  whispers  of  the  spirit  cheer 
Each  lonely  thought  of  its  desponding  gloom. 
And  Hope,  with  radiant  eye  devoid  of  fear. 
Points  to  a  brighter  world  beyond  the  tomb. 

0  for  a  soul  of  beauty  thus  to  sing 
A  song  of  silence,  like  the  stars  above. 
And  daily  borne  on  Faith's  ascending  wing, 
Drink  from  the  fountain  of  Eternal  Love. 

HARRIET    E.    OARDNKR. 

Digbton,  Mms. 


SOME  TH0DGDT8  ON  WINE. 

The  queer  notions  wbicb  some  people  fbrm 
concerning  life  preservers,  may  be  well  illustra- 
ted by  the  following  extract  which  we  cut  from 
an  article  on  "  Club  Life"  in  "  Chambers'  Edia- 
burgh  Journal "  : 

"  Clubs,  again,  have  helped  to  abolish  the 
once  fashionable  vice  of  drunkenness.  Former- 
ly, onedrunked  made  many,  because,  for  the  sake 
of  conviviality,  all  were  compelled  to  drink  alike. 
Now,  the  individual  is  independent  of  his  neigh- 
bors in  this  respect,  and  so  thoroughly  has  the 
scale  "been  turned  in  favor  of  sobriety,  that  no 
intemperate  man  is  allowed  to  remam  a  mem- 
ber of  a  club.  A  careful  examination  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  several  of  these  establishments  brings 
out  the  fact,  that  the  average  quantity  of  wine 
drunk  by  each  member,  has  not  exceeded  of  late 
years  half  a  pint  per  day.  The  moral  bearincr 
of  the  upper  classes  has  been  vastly  amended  by 
this  improvement,  not  to  mention  health.  It  is 
said  of  one  of  the  old  school — an  early  member 
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of  the  'Union*— that  he  re^rded  with  envy  the 
daily  half-pint,  and  no  more,  which  was  served 
to  a  certain  witty  and  temperate  author.  One 
day  he  took  up  the  small  decanter  and  exclaim- 
ed with  a  sigh,  •  Ah  !  I  wish  I  could  make  up 
my  mind  to  stick  to  your  infallible  life-preserv- 
ers.^ *• 

Many  a  poor  exposed  soul  has  found  himself 
sinking  trusting  to  his  half-a-pint  a  day,  for  this 
is  a  case  where  the  less  spirit  a  man  has,  the 
more  buoyant  and  safe  he  will  be. 


A  LETTER  writer  in  Paris  speaks  as  follows  of 
ihe  falsification  of  Wines  : 

"A  business  which  begins  with  the  wine- 
grower and  ceases  only  with  the  last  sale,  where- 
ever  that  may  take  place.  It  is  understood  that 
three  hogsheads  of  wine  are  made  out  of  every 
one  imported  into  this  capital,  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol,  water,  and  coloring  matter.  This,  ob- 
serve the  journals,  is  poison  for  the  lower  class- 
es ;  and  when  they  get  admission  into  the  hos- 
pitals, they  are  dosed  even  there  with  a  pesti- 
lent mixture." 

Sick  and  well,  people  are  really  dosing  them- 
selves with  wines  when  they  imagine  they  are 
drinking  something  akin  to  the  nectar  of  the 
gods.  The  best  judges  of  wine  have  been  com- 
pletely deceived,  and  the  stuff  that  is  frequently 
sold  as  wine,  even  for  the  sick,  is  a  mixture  too 
bad  to  go  into  any  human  stomach. 


An  English  author,  in  one  of  his  chapters, 
treats  of  some  of  the  tricks  at  wine  making,  un- 
der the  title  of  Scrreis  in  all  Trades,  The  au- 
thor, meeting  a  stranger  in  a  country  church- 
yard, recognizes  Burley,  the  late  landlord  of  an 
inn  he  used  to  frequent  near  Cambridge,  but 
now,  it  appears,  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
industry.  Falling  into  a  confidential  discourse 
about  the  way  in  which  this  worthy  conducted 
his  business,  the  author  receives  from  him  a  most 
luminous  and  satisfactory  account  of  his  wines. 

*  "  You  can't  deny  it^  Burley :  your  wines 
of  all  kinds,  were  detestable— port,  Madeira, 
claret,  champagne " 

"  There  now,  sir !  to  prove  how  much  gentle- 
men may  be  mistaken,  I  assure  you,  sir,  as  Pm 
an  honest  man,  I  never  had  but  two  sorts  of 
wine  in  my  cellar — ^port  and  sherry." 

"How  !  when  I  myself  have  tried  your  claret, 
your " 

"  Yes,  sir— my  claret,  sir.  One  is  obliged  to 
give  gentlemen  every  thing  they  ask  for,  sir : 


gentlemen  who  pay  their  money,  sir,  have  a 
right  to  be  served  with  whatever  they  may  please 
to  order,  sir— especially  the  young  gentlemen 
from  Cambridge,  sir.  Til  tell  you  how  it  was, 
sir.  1  never  would  have  any  wines  in  my  house, 
sir,  but  port  and  sherry,  because  I  knew  them  to 
be  wholesome  wines,  sir ;  and  this  I  will  say, 
sir,  my  port  and   sherry  were  the— very— best  I 

could  procure  in  all  England " 

"  How !  the  best  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir— a/  the  price  I  paid  for  them.  But 
to  explain  the  thing  at  once,  sir.  You  must 
know,  sir,  that  I  hadn*t  been  long  in  business 
when  I  discovered  that  gentlemen  knew  very 
little  about  wine ;  but  that  if  they  didn*t  find 
some  fault  or  other,  they  would  appear  to  know 
much  less — always  excepting  the  young  gentle- 
men from  Cambridge,  sir  ;  and  they  are  excellent 
judges  i^^  [And  here  again  Burley^s  little  eyes 
twinkled  a  humorous  commentary  on  the  con- 
cluding words  of  his  sentence.]  "  Well,  sir ; 
with  respect  to  my  dinner  wines  I  was  always 
tolerably  safe ;  gentlemen  seldom  find  fault  at 
dinner;  so  whether  it  might  happen  to  be  Ma- 
deira, or  pale  sherry,  or  brown,  or " 

•*  Why,  just  now  you  told  me  you  had  but  two 
sorts  of  wine  in  your  cellar!" 

"  Very  true,  sir ;  port  and  sherry.  But  this 
was  my  plan,  sir.  ITany  one  ordered  Madeira: 
— From  one  bottle  of  sherry  take  two  glasses  of 
wine,  which  replace  by  two  glasses  of  brandy, 
and  add  thereto  a  slight  squeeze  of  lemon  ;  and 
this  I  found  to  give  general  satisfaction— espe- 
cially to  the  young  gentlemen  from  Cambridge, 
sir.  But,  upon  the  word  of  an  honest  man,  I 
could  scarcely  get  a  living  profit  by  my  Madeira, 
sir,  for  I  always  used  the  best  brandy.  As  to 
the  pale  and  brown  sherry,  sir,— a  couple  of 
glasses  of  nice  pure  water,  in  place  of  the  same 
quantity  of  wine,  made  what  I  used  to  call  my 
delicate  pale  (by  the  by,  a  squeeze  of  lemon  add- 
ed to  that  made  a  very  fair  Bucellas,  sir — a  wine 
not  much  called  for  now,  sir) ;  and  for  my  old 
brown  sherry,  a  helle  burnt  sugar  was  the  thing. 
It  looked  very  much  like  sherry  that  had  been 
twice  to  the  East  Indies,  sir ;  and,  indeed,  to  my 
customers  who  were  venj  particular  about  their 
wines,  I  used  to  serve  it  as  such." 
"  But,  Mr.  Burley,  wasn't  such  a  proceeding 

of  such  a  character  rather ?" 

"  I  guess  what  you  would  say,  sir ;  but  I  knew 
it  to  be  a  wholesome  wine  at  bottom,  sir.  But 
my  port  was  the  wine  which  gave  me  the  nujst 
trouble.  Gentlemen  seldom  agree  about  port, 
sir.     One  gentleman  would  say,  *  Burley,  I  don't 
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like  this  wine — it  is  too  heavy  V  *  Is  it,  sir  ?  I 
think  I  can  find  you  a  lighter.'  Out  went  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  in  went  a  glass  of  water. 

*  Well,  sir,'  I'd  say,  *  how  do  you  approve  of 

thatV    *Why— um— no;  I  can't  say '    *I 

understand,  sir,  you  like  an  older  wine — softer  ; 
I  think  I  can  please  you,  sir.'    Pump  again,  sir. 

*  Now,  sir,'  says  I,  (wiping  the  decanter  with  a 
napkin,  and  triumphantly  holding  it  up  to  the 
light)  *  try  this,  if  you  please.'  *  That's  it,  Bur- 
ley — that's  the  very  wine ;  bring  another  bottle 
of  the  same.'  But  one  can't  please  every  body 
the  same  way,  sir.  Some  gentlemen  would 
complain  of  my  port  as  being  poor — without 
body.  In  went  one  glass  of  brandy.  If  that 
didn't  answer,  *  Ay,  gentlemen,'  says  I,  *  I  know 
what  will  please  you — you  like  a  fuller  bodied, 
rougher  wine.'  Out  went  two  glasses  of  wine, 
and  in  went  two  or  Mree  glasses  of  brandy.  This 
used  to  be  a  very  favorite  wine — but  only  with 
the  young  gentlemen  from  Cambridge,  sir." 

"  And  your  claret  ?'* 

"  My  good  wholesome  port  again,  sir.    Three 
wines  out,  three  waters  in,  one  pinch  of  tartaric 
acid,  two  ditto  orris-powder.     For  a  fuller  claret, 
a  little  brandy ;  for  a  lighter  claret,  more  wa- 
ter." 
"  But  how  did  you  contrive  about  Burgundy  ?" 
"  That  was  my  claret^  sir,  with  from  three  to 
six  drops  of  bergamot,  according  as  gentlemen 
liked  a  full  flavor  or  a  delicate  flavor.    As  for 
champagne,  sir,  that  of  course  I  made  myself." 
"  How  do  you  mean  *  of  course,'  Burley  ?" 
"  Oh,  sir,"  said  he,  with  an  innocent  yet  wag- 
gish look ;  "  surely  every  body  makes  his  own 
champagne — else  what  can  become  of  all  tite 
gooseberries  ?"  ' 


The  commander  of  the  "  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion," in  speaking  of  Madeira,  describes  the  pro- 
cess of  making  wine  there,  and  says  : 

"  On  our  approach  we  heard  a  sort  of  song, 
with  a  continued  thumping,  and  on  entering, 
saw  six  men  stamping  violently  in  a  vat  of  six 
feet  square,  three  on  each  side  of  a  huge  lever 
beam.  On  our  entrance,  they  redoubled  their 
exertions,  till  the  perspiralion  fairly  poured  from 
them," 


A  PRACTICAL  remembrance  of  some  of  these 
things  seems  to  be  needed  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  a  secular  paper : 

"  A  respectable  New  York  paper  asserts  that 
there  are  certain  secret  places  in  that  city,  fur- 


nished in  the  most  gorgeous  style,  and  patron- 
ized most  exclusively  by  women  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  who  go  there  first  for  ice  creams,  &c-, 
then  for  claret,  champagne,  brandy,  mint  juleps, 
sherry  coblers,  and  brandy  slings.  This  is  no 
fancy  sketch  ;  there  are  at  this  moment  scores 
of  women  of  the  first  rank  in  society,  who  have 
become  inveterate  tipplers  at  these  places." 

On  reading  this  paragraph  to  a  lady,  she  re- 
marked, that  she  stepped  into  a  Ladies'  Saloon 
on  Washington  Street,  Boston,  and  while  there, 
a  lady  came  in,  took  her  seat  at  a  table,  and  ask- 
ed for  her  glass  of strong  drink,  as  coolly  as 

an  old  customer  at  the  bar !  In  our  own  city — 
Providence— last  New  Year's  Day,  wine  was 
furnished  to  callers,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen 
made  three  or  four  visits  to  the  same  place,  be- 
ing too  boozy  to  remember  where  they  had  cal- 
led. Ladies  retired  early  as  an  excuse  for  not 
receiving  any  more  callers.  Beautiful  poetry  of 
wine,  so  classical !  so  applauded  as  the  soul  of 
wit,  refinement,  and  good  feeling ! 

"  Ah,  shy  deceiver  ;  branded  o'er  and  o'er. 
Yet  still  believed  !  exulting  o*er  the  wreck 
Of  sober  vows.'* 


THE  WELCOME. 


I  AM  coming  !  yes,  I'm  coming  ! 

Let  kind  thoughts  my  welcome  be  ! 
Thoughts  of  golden  days  of  loving 

When  my  heart  was  won  by  thee. 

Thoughts  of  Earth  and  thoughts  of  Heaven 

Rainbow  all  my  path  to-day  ; 
Through  the  Arch  of  Prayer  I'm  moving. 

Meet  me  in  that  heaven-ward  way.         b. 


THOUGHTS  i)F  THE  DEPARTED. 

He  has  gone  to  his  rest !  Your  journal  announ- 
ces his  departure,  far  from  his  native  scenes, 
upon  our  modern  Eldorado's  distant  shores.  Dis- 
tinctly do  I  remember  his  manly  bearing  and 
intelligent  countenance,  as  my  eyes  first  rested 
upon  him,  a  stranger  in  our  village  church.  His 
stay  in  our  midst  was  brief,  yet  he  won  all 
hearts  by  his  courteousness  and  cheerfulness. 
Young,  gay  and  talented,  with  a  mind  thorough- 
ly cultivated  by  study  and  observation,  he  seem- 
ed fitted  to  adorn  the  circles  in  which  he  moored. 
We  met  with  him  at  the  evening  party,  where 
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lisping  belles  and  manoeuvering  mammas  eager- 
ly sought  his  favor,  while  the  wise  and  discern- 
ing fathers  conversed  with  him  of  ancient  times 
and  modern  laws.  We  saw  him,  too,  in  the 
choice  literary  circle  where  the  opinion  of  none 
other  was  so  eagerly  sought.  We  saw  him,  too, 
in  the  sanctuary  of  God»  where  with  our  choir 
he  chanted  the  praises  of  the  great  Creator. 

But  he  soon  left  our  rural  neighborhood  for 
other  scenes.  The  golden  fever  was  raging  in 
all  its  violence,  and  among  its  first  victims  was 
the  gifted  stranger.  His  last  evening  in  our 
midst  was  spent  in  our  village  Lyceum,  and  af- 
ter an  interval  of  two  years,  I  seem  to  hear  his 
manly  tones,  as  he  spoke  earnestly  in  the  de- 
bate, advocating  the  rights  of  the  injured  Afric- 
an. I  almost  fancy  I  hear  again  the  rich,  loud 
Yoice,  as  it  resounded  through  the  Lyceum  hall. 
At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  he  briefly  alluded  to 
his  departure,  and. then,  as  a  shade  of  sadness 
gathered  upon  his  brow,  I  thought  that  perhaps 
he  was  visited  with  forebodings  that  he  should 
not  return. 

He  departed,  carrying  with  him  the  kindest 
wishes  of  our  villagers  for  his  health,  happiness, 
and  prosperity.  For  many  months  his  home 
was  upon  the  deep.  Then  came  letters  long, 
and  full  of  interest,  describing  minutely  his  voy- 
age around  the  Cape,  and  his  own  impressions 
of  life  upon  the  ocean.  The  voyage  was  long 
and  tedious,  and  several  of  his  bold  comrades 
found  a  grave  beneath  the  deep  blue  sea,  ere 
they  reached  the  far  famed  San  Francisco.  Ar- 
riving here,  sickness  soon  confined  him  to  bis 
rude  boarding  house ;  then  came  letters  in  a 
strain  more  sad,  yet  breathing  still  of  hope.  He 
anticipated  returning  health,  and  speedy  riches, 
and  then  he  would  once  more  return  to  dear  New 
England,  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  all  his  toil  and 
privation.  He  was  still  in  possession  of  books, 
and  he  spoke  of  the  enjoyment  of  corresponding 
with  friends,  far,  far  away.  But  the  flatterer, 
consumption,  was  fastened  upon  his  frame,  and 
slowly  and  silently  he  passed  to  the  tomb.  His 
last  epistle  expressed  no  hope  of  return,  but  a 
regret  that  he  came  to  die  in  a  strange  land  ;  he 
pined  for  home,  and  friends,  and  the  familiar 
voices  which  had  greeted  him  in  early  life. 

Then  came  letters,  which  said  that  he  had 
passed  away,  trusting  in  the  straoger^s  God,  and 
though  stranger  eyes  gazed  coldly  upon  his  cof- 
fin, and  stranger  hands  placed  the  turf  upon  his 
breast,  yet  'mid  fairer  scenes  we  trust  he  will 
greet  one  day  the  friends  for  whom  he  sighed, 
and  be  separated  no  more  forever,    s.  m.  c.  f. 


HADRIAN  IN  GIBBON'S  ROIK. 

Hadrian  succeeded  Trajan  to  the  empire  of 
Rome.  He  was  an  artist  and  a  patron  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  faintest  glimmerings 
of  literary  merit,  were,  during  his  reign,  sought 
out  and  rewarded.  He  was  an  extensive  trav- 
eler, his  life  was  almost  a  perpetual  journey. 
No  climate  was  a  barrier  to  his  restless  curiosi- 
ty. At  one  time  he  was  admiring  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  remote  and  inhospitable  island  of 
Britan,  at  another  standing  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Euphrates,  then  again  beneath  the  scorching 
rays  of  an  Afric  sun.  No  province  in  his  em- 
pire, but  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  their 
monarch. 

The  natives  of  his  provinces,  his  subjects, 
flocked  in  crowds  to  behold  their  emperor.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  a  skillful  general,  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  an  eminent  statesman. 
The  soldiers  loved  and  respected  him  for  his 
kindness  and  condescension.  He  instructed  the 
inexperienced,  rewarded  the  diligent,  sometimes 
disputing  with  them  the  prize  of  superior 
strength  or  dexterity.  Under  his  reign  the  sci- 
ence of  tactics  was  cultivated  with  success,  and 
his  military  instructions  were  respected  as  the 
most  perfect  model  of  Roman  discipline.  He 
possessed  a  spirit  of  daring  enterprise  and  rest- 
less activity  seldom  united  to  the  character  of 
an  emperor.  His  reign  was  for  the  most  part 
prosperous  and  peaceful.  The  Roman  name 
was  revered  among  the  remote  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  fiercest  barbarians  respected  its 
power,  and  frequently  submitted  their  differen- 
ces to  his  arbitration. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  turn  to  the  darker 
side  of  the  character  of  Hadrian.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  capable  by  turns  of  the  meanest,  as 
well  as  the  most  generous  qualities.  His  ruling 
passion  was  curiosity  and  vanity.  During  the 
first  few  days  of  his  reign,  four  consular  sena- 
tors were  put  to  death,  merely  because  they  were 
his  personal  enemies.  He  was  aflflicted  with  ill 
health  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  and 
he  became  peevish  And  cruel. 

He  now  bethought  him  of  a  successor,  and 
chose  one  unfit  for  the  station,  who  survived  the 
honor  but  a  short  time.  His  next  choice  re- 
flected glory  upon  his  memory,  and  honor  to  his 
penetration  and  judgment.  He  selected  the  two 
Antonines,  whose  reign  was  characterized  by 
justice  and  moderation  superior  to  his  own.    It 
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was  the  custom  with  the  Romans  to  deify  their 
emperors  at  their  death,  or  doom  them  to  ever- 
lasting infamy,  and  pronounce  them  tyrants.  At 
the  death  of  Hadrian,  his  ambiguous  character 
was  a  source  of  trouble.  They  knew  not  wheth- 
er to  pronounce  him  a  god  or  a  tjnrant.  The 
prayers  of  his  successor  at  length  prevailed,  and 
he  was  pronounced  a  god,  and  assigned  a  place 
among  the  Roman  deities. 

8.  M.  C.  PERKINS. 


BURNS  AND  WORDSWORTH. 

How  experience  has  to  do  with  the  poet,  is 
finely  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
foreign  reviewer's  notice  of  Wordsworth's  last 
work : 

"  In  pathetic  stories  of  humble  rural  life  we 
know  no  poet  superior  to  Wordsworth.  All  the 
ordinary  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  parochial 
woes  of  rural  existence  in  England,  seem  to 
have  been  diligently  noted  and  pondered  by  him. 
It  is  told  of  Burns,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  that  as 
they  were  walking  together  one  morning  in  the 
direction  of  the  Braid  Hills,  near  Edinburgh, 
where  they  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  the  poet  remarked  that  the  sight 
of  so  many  smoking  cottages  gave  a  pleasure  to 
his  mind  which  he  did  not  believe  any  one  could 
understand  that  did  not  know,  as  he  did,  how 
much  of  real  worth  and  happiness  such  poor 
habitations  might  contain.  Now,  if  the  glance 
with  which  Wordsworth,  in  his  poetry,  looks 
abroad  on  the  cottage-sprinkled  scenery  of  his 
native  district  cannot  be  said  to  show  that  warm 
familiarity  with  the  daily  tenor  of  humble  rustic 
life  which  Burns  had  from  experience,  it  may  at 
least  be  compared  to  the  kindly  glance  of  some 
pious  and  diligent  pastor,  such  as  Wordsworth 
has  himself  described  in  his  Excursion,  survey- 
ing from  a  height  the  scattered  homes  of  his 
well  known  parishioners.  At  home  in  the  par- 
sonage there  are  books,  pictures,  and  probably  a 
piano,  the  care  of  a  gentle  wife  or  daughters ;  in 
walking  over  the  fields,  too,  the  pastor,  an  aca- 
demic and  cultured  man,  has  necessarily  thoughts 
and  enjoyments  of  his  own ;  nevertheless  what 
be  has  seen  and  known  of  the  habits  of  those 
among  whom  he  labors  has  given  him  an  eye  to 
perceive,  and  a  heart  to  appreciate,  their  lowli- 
tst  anxieties  and  sorrows.  Almost  exactly  so 
is  it  with  Wordsworth.  The  incidents  of  rural 
life  that  he  delights  to  depict,  are  precisely  those 
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that  would  arouse  the  interest,  and  occupy  the 
attention,  of  some  good  clergyman,  active  in  his 
duties,  and  accustomed  to  store  up  in  his  mem- 
ory the  instructive  annals  of  his  parish-  The 
death  of  a  poor  seduced  girl,  the  return  of  a  dis- 
abled soldier  to  his  native  village,  the  wreck  of 
the  fortunes  of  a  once  thriving  family,  the  soli- 
tude of  aged  widowhood,  the  nightly  moanings 
of  a  red-cloaked  maniac  haunting  some  dreary 
spot  in  the  woods— nothing  can  exceed  the  pa- 
thos with  which  Wordsworth  can  tell  such  sim- 
ple local  stories  as  these.  One  can  hardly  read 
without  tears,  some  of  his  narratives  of  this  de- 
scription ;  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  poem  en- 
titled (xuiU  and  Sorrow,  that  of  the  pastoral  po- 
em entitled  Michael,  or  that  of  the  widow  Mar- 
garet and  her  lonely  cottage,  as  told  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Excursion.  Showing  a  similar  eye 
for  the  moral  picturesque  in  humble  rural  life, 
though  altogether  of  a  more  cheerful  character, 
is  the  fine  and  hearty  tale  of  the  Wagoner,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  Wordsworth's 
compositions.  And  here  we  may  remark,  that 
if  Wordsworth  had  any  such  theory  as  we  have 
supposed,  as  to  the  advantage,  in  the  poetical 
occupation,  of  a  permanent  connection  on  the 
part  of  the  poet  with  some  one  spot  or  district, 
then,  in  such  a  theory,  he  must  necessarily  have 
had  respect,  as  well  to  the  power  of  familiar 
modes  of  life  to  form  the  heart  of  a  poet,  as  to 
the  influence  of  familiar  scenery  in  attuning  his 
imagination.  And  certainly  there  is  much  in 
this.  Rarely  does  one  that  has  removed  from 
his  native  spot  form  elsewhere  relations  that 
can  stand  him  instead  when  he  wishes  to 
glance  into  human  life  at  once  intimately  and 
broadly. 


Mt  thoughts  were  sad  and  desolate,  for  no  kind 
friend  was  near 

To  check  the  rising  sigh  of  grief  or  wipe  the  fal- 
ling tear. 

No  outstretched  hand  was  there  to  greet  the  lov- 
ed with  aspect  mild. 

Or  throw  the  veil  of  charity  o'er  sorrow's  mourn- 
ing child. 

With  heart  opprest  I  walked  amid  the  woodland's  ' 

thorny  way. 
Where  I  had  wandered  oft  with  those  who    could 

not  with  me  stay. 
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And  memory  brought  with  .ad'aing  hue  that  thril 

ling  thought  of  pain. 
That  I  on  earth  could  never  seo   thoae  tnwtinff 

ones  again. 


The  Winter   was   appearing   with   his  pure  and 

snowjr  brow. 
The  junipers  were  laden  with  a  wreath  on  every 

bough,  ' 

While  the  rabbit  passed  beside  them   with  a  well 

mstrneled  bound. 
Or  paused,  to  gaze  upon  the  prints  along  the  icy 

ground.  ^ 

The  trees  were  gently  bending,  and  the  leaves 

tho'  brown  and  sere. 
Were  beaatifuHy  frosted  for  tho  marriage  of  the 

year; 

There  the  squirrel  left  a  pathway  as  he  lightly 

scaled  the  wall. 
Or  held  his  merry  meetings  in  Nature's  airy  hall. 

From  oat  tho  forest  gliding  with  the  sound  of 

Sliver  bcl/s,  I 

Or  the  music  of  the  zephyr  as  it  floats  among  the 

dells. 
Came  a  flow  of  Bhining  water  o'er  the  sand  so 

still  and  cold. 
Throwing  op  the  glittering  spray-drops  as  among 

the  rocks  it  rolled. 

As  the  light  of  morning  springeth  from  the  mid- 
night's darkest  hour. 

On  mj  spirit  dawned  the  knowledge  of  a  wise  and 
holy  power, 

A  thrilling  sense  of  murmuring,  and  tear-drops 
fell  like  rain. 

Bat  never  can  I  be  so  sad  and  desolate  again. 

n.-..        w  HARRIET    E.    GARDNER. 

DigbtoB,  Maw. 


A  LOYE  LETTER, 

SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE   BEEN  WEITTEN  FOB  THE 
"  HOME   JOUBNAL,"  BY  N.   P.   W. 

There  is  something  in  the  air  to-day,  my 
dearest  friend,  in  the  sunshine,  the  color  of  the 
skf,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  nature,  that 
^cninds  me  constantly  of  thee.  It  is  not  that  I 
need  by  outward  things  to  be  reminded  of  thee, 
or  that  thou  art  ever  wholly  forgotten.  To  be 
^ly  lorn-like  in  addressing  thee,  I  should, 
P^^i^aps,  say  that  thou  art  ever  uppermost  in  my 
thoaghts ;  but  no,  care,  and  business,  and  pleas- 
are,  wui  at  times  come  between  me  and  thee 


and  thou  art  but  a  shadowy  outline  in  the  dis- 
tance, while  they  fill  with  their  palpable  forms 
the  nearer  view.    The  time  has  been,  when  I 
could  not  have  said  this ;  for  then,  when  our  af- 
fection was  new,  when  its  hopes  and  fears  first 
established  their  dominion  over  us,  that  domin- 
ion was  a  despotism  tp  which  all  else  bowed 
down.    In  those  eariier  days  of  passionate  de- 
votion, I  had  no  thoughts,  no  dreams,  but  of 
thee.    Care,  worldly  care,  haunted  me  not,  bus- 
iness received  but  the  attention  of  head  or  hands, 
while  the  mind  was  elsewhere,  and  there  was 
no  pleasure  in  life  but  to  be  by  thy  side.    But 
now  it  is  not  so.    I  shall  not  pain  thee  by  this 
avowal ;  thou  knowest  it,  knowest  by  thine  own 
heart  the  feelings  of  mine.    It  is  not  that  wc 
love  each  other  less,  but  that  the  waves  of  time 
and  trial  have  swept  over  our  affection,  and  what 
once  rose  sparkling  to  the  surface,  is  now  buried 
deepest  of  all.     Years,  long  years  we  have  been 
separated,  and  outwardly  we  are  changed.    We 
can  give  our  attention  to  things  onconnected 
with  each  other;  can  bear  our  part  in  the  stir  of 
life;  can  even  be,  in  a  measure,  contented  with 
our  fate,  but  we  can  never  be  happy.     We  may 
wear  the  appearance  of  indifference ;    we  may 
seem  to  forget;  but  always,  far  back  in  the  in- 
nermost recesses  of  feeling,  will  remain  an  un- 
conquered  regret,  and  what  might  have  been  will 
be  forever  contrasted  with  what  is.    Vain  re- 
gret!    vain  comparison!    but  unavoidable    as 
vain. 

I  have  said  that  the  day  brought  thee  before 
me ;  it  brings  thee  in  thy  bloom  as  when  we 
first  met.    It  was  thy  May  of  life,  as  it  now  is 
the  May  of  the  year.     The  soft  blue  that  now 
colors  the  heaven,  was  in  thine  eyes,  and  the 
peach  bloom  on  thy  cheek ;  thy  step  was  like 
the  step  of  Spring  upon  the  grass,  and  thy  smile 
like  the  sunshine  of  May.     I  have  not  lost  my 
joy  in  the  spring-time.     The  balmy  air  refresh- 
es my  spirit ;  I  gaze  with  delight  upon  the  pale 
azure  of  the  sky  and  the  vivid  green  of  the  fields, 
and  feel  a  sort  of  rapture  as  I  bend  over  the  ear- 
ly flowers,  or  look  upon  the  trees  with  their  ten- 
der  foliage,  and  boughs  thick  hung  with  pink  or 
snowy  wreaths.    And  while  I  miss  thee  more 
than  ever,  thou  art  more  than  ever  with  me.     I 
seem  to  take  thy  hand  in  mine,  and  walk  with 
thee  through  the  spicy  woods,  in  the  spangled 
meadows,  and  by  the  marge  of  singing  etreams. 
Thou,  too,  delightest  in  the  freshness   and  the 
bloom ;  thine  eye  follows  and  answers  mine  in 
its  admiration  of  the  beautiful,  and    our  hearts 
beat  as  one  to  the  music  and  gladness  of  natn 
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Then,  though  alone,  I  am  not  lonely ;  I  feel  that 
somewhere  the  same  sights  and  sounds  of  Spring 
are  with  thee,  the  same  consciousness  of  a  be- 
loved presence ;  and  our  souls  meet  at  the  altar 
of  Nature  as  they  will  surely  meet  and  be  uni- 
ted in  the  presence  of  God.  Oh,  my  friend  !  my 
love !  in  thy  truth,  in  thy  faithfulness,  I  am 
blest !  How  can  I  be  wholly  unhappy  while  I 
know  there  is  one  to  whom  I  am  the  dearest  ob- 
ject on  earth,  and  from  whom,  though  fate  may 
do  its  worst,  I  can  never  be  entirely  separated. 

Though  leagues  of  land  and  water  lie  between 
us,  are  we  not  often  together  ?  When  my  heart 
seems  filled  with  sunshine,  and  I  go  to  my  daily 
avocations  feeling  a  peculiar  lightness  and  elas- 
ticity of  spirit;  when  I  soar  above  the  petty 
things  of  earth,  and  nothing  perplexes  or  disturbs 
me,  art  thou  not  then  with  me  ?  Does  not  our 
strong  and  lasting  attachment  sometimes  give 
us  power  to  triumph  over  common  obstacles, 
and  though  our  bodily  eyes  may  not  pierce  the 
clouds  which  surround  and  separate  us,  may  not 
our  mental  vision  give  us  assurance  of  a  near- 
ness to,  and  of  cheer  and  joy  in  each  other? 

Yes,  I  believe  it.  It  is  this  which  makes  our 
lot  less  bitter,  which  prevents  our  feeling  at  all 
times  utterly  alone.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  could 
my  heart  leap  up  as  it  were  with  a  sudden  glad- 
ness, when  from  the  earth  or  sky,  decked  in 
spring-tide  or  summer  loveliness,  eyes  of  affec- 
tion seem  looking  forth,  and  low  breathed  words 
tenderly  calling,  till  I  open  wide  my  arms,  in 
rapture,  seeking  to  enfold  the  invisible  and  elu- 
sive spirit  ?  And  sometimes  in  the  silent  wood, 
or  by  the  lonely  waters,  ray  whole  soul  is  filled 
with  an  exquisite  sense  of  dear  companionship, 
and  for  the  timel  feel  that  nothing  could  disturb 
my  peace  or  make  me  again  unhappy. 

Oh,  there  is  nothing  good  in  humanity,  no- 
thing beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art  that  does  not 
restore  thee  to  me !  If  I  read  the  poet's  impas- 
sioned lay,  thou  art  listening,  and  when  mine 
eyes  kindle  with  pleasure,  thou  too  dost  approve. 
If  I  stand  in  rapt  admiration  before  the  life- 
breathing  canvass,  or  all  but  speaking  statue,  I 
turn  to  meet  the  glow  of  a  kindred  enthusiasm 
on  thy  cheek  and  in  thine  eye ;  and  when  heroic 
deeds  are  mentioned,  or  on  the  written  page  ap- 
pears a  record  of  noble  and  virtuous  actions,  I 
see  thy  brow  flushed  with  emotion,  or  thy  quick 
sensibility  revealing  itself  in  tears.  Together 
we  hail  the  morning  advancing  over  the  eastern 
hills,  or  watch  the  gay  colors  of  the  sunset  fad- 
ing in  the  western  sky.  Thou  comest  to  sit  be- 
side me  in  the  twilight,  laying  thy  hand  in  mine; 


or  we  pace  the  lime-tree  walk  in  the  silvery 
evening,  when  earth  smiles  like  the  gardens  of 
Asphodel  beneath  the  moon's  purifying  beams. 

But  can  thy  fancied  presence  always  console 
me  for  thy  real  absence  ?  0,  no !  It  is  in  these 
hours  that  I  most  need  thee,  most  bitterly  regret 
the  fate  which  keeps  us  apart.  While  the  delu- 
sion lasts  I  may  be  less  a  sufferer,  but  afterward 
I  must  be  doubly  sad.  We  meet  and  we  are 
separated;  for  a  few  moments  I  forget  that 
aught  could  come  between  us,  and  then  I  live 
over  again  that  hour  of  anguish  when  we  bade 
each  other  farewell  forever.  Oh,  must  it  be  for- 
ever !  That  saddening  word  can  only  apply  to 
the  earthly  duration  of  our  trial ;  it  may  be  the 
forever  of  time,  but  not  of  eternity. 

While  I  write,  the  sky  has  become  clouded; 
the  herbage  is  less  vividly  green  ;    something  of 
their  brightness  has  departed  from  the  blossom- 
ing trees  and  the  early  flowers,  and  sombre  shad- 
ows fall  where  so  lately  rested  the  beautiful  sun- 
light of  May.     My  thoughts  take  a  desponding 
hue  from  the  change  without,  and  the  gloom  of 
the  sky  overshadows  my  spirit.     It  is  as  if  thou 
wert  gone  from  me  likjB  the  sunbeams,  and  I 
should  be  blessed  with  thy  presence  no  more. 
Though  I  never  really  doubt  thy  faithfulness, 
how  often  does  this  feeling  of  desertion  oppress 
me,  how  painfully  contrast  itself  with  the  hap- 
pier delusion  dwelt  upon  before.      But  it  is  not 
alone  when  the  heavens  are  clouded  that  I  lose 
thee,  it  is  not  the  darkness  that  hides  thee  from 
view ;  for  it  may  be  when  earth  looks  loveliest, 
in  her  spring  or  summer  guise,  that  I  cannot 
feel  thee  near ;  and   closing  my   heart  to  the 
beauty  around,  it  turns  inward  to  brood  over  its 
disappointment;  and  often  when  autumn's  gold- 
en haze  wraps  the  valleys  and  the  hills,  and  in 
the  stillness  we  seem  to  hear  the  slow  approach- 
ing step  of  decay,  I  call  thee,  but  thou  dost  not 
come ;  and  I  turn  from  the  sadly  fair  face  of  na- 
ture oppressed  with  an  inexpressible  grief  and 
pain.     Is  it,  as  I  sometimes  wildly  fancy,  that 
thou  art  then  turned  from  me  ?  that  in  interests 
or  affections  apart  from  me,  I  am  for  awhile  for- 
gotten ?    O,  my  friend  I    my  only  love  !  let  me 
not  owe  this  suffering  to  thee  !   When  my  spirit 
goes  forth  in  search  of  thine,  let  it  not  return 
unsatisfied  !    Let  not  thy   heart  fail  or  grow 
weary   in   its    watchfulness  and  fidelity ;  and 
though  we  may  never  meet  face  to  face,  or  hope 
for  an  earthly  union,  still  be  thou  mine  in  spirit, 
as  I  am  wholly  thine  ! 

MARY   A.    H.    DODD. 
Harirord,  Conn. 
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TH£T  TELL  IE  HE  flATH  LOVED  BEFORE. 

Thkt  tell  me  he  hath  loved  before,  its  mark  is 
on  his  brow, 

That  a  dearer  and  a  lovelier  received  his  boy- 
hood's vow, 

That  from  the  fondly  worshiped  one,  whose  name 
I  soon  ehall'wear, 

A  dearer  claim  than  kind  esteem  I  may  not  hope 
to  share. 

I  know  that  from  my  face  the  charm  of  girlhood's 
bloom  hath  flown. 

That  early  care  hath  o*er  mine  eye  untimely 
shadows  thrown  ; 

Yet  as  wine  with  age  gains  richness  to  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  youth, 

I  bring  for  girlhood's  feeble  vows  a  woman's 
strength  and  truth. 

He  may  not  guess  the  love  that  strives  to  shield 
his  noble  heart. 

When  malice  wounds,  or  Envy  speeds  her  keen 
malignant  dart, — 

The  love  that  wearies  Heaven  with  prayer  to 
J  ward  the  shaft  that's  thrown 

To  reach  his  heart,  whate'er  the  pang  that  quiv- 
ers in  her  own. 

He  dreams  not  of  the  stinging  jest,  the  sneer 

more  keen  than  steel. 
Weapons   with  which  ignoble  minds  can  make 

their  victim  feel  ; 
He  cannot  see  the  look  estranged,  or  hear  the 

altered  tone. 
The  price  so  freely   bartered  for  the  music  of  his 

own. 

Yet  he  may  prove  the  trusting  heart  that  on  his 

own  hath  flung 
Its  hopes  that  on  its  smile  or  frown  as  by  a'thread 

are  hung. 
That  on  his  manly  generous  breast,  through  fa- 

ture  good  or  ill. 
Most  blest  will  swell  with  joy  and  pride,  or— 

breaking— love  him  still.  xlla. 


DISHONOE  DONE  TEE  BIBLE. 

Undeb  this  heading  the  last  "  Bible  Society 
Record*^  publishes  an  excellent  article  from  the 
London  BibUcal  Review,  which  treats  finely  the 
common  misuse  of  the  Scriptures.  This  article 
will  make  a  good  companion  for  that  given  our 
readers  some  time  since—from  Rev.  Albert  I 
Vol.    XX.  9 


Barnes,  in  reference  to  the  absurd  use  of  proof 
texts.  It  would  be  useful,  amusing,  and  instruc- 
tive, to  see  a  list  of  all  the  commonly  misquoted 
texts,  such  as  "  God  out  of  Christ  is  a  consum- 
ing fire,"  and  the  like,  which  not  only  perverts 
the  Word  of  Gk)d,  but  express  a  falsehood  ;  for 
God  is  out  of  Christ  in  nature,  but  is  not  there  a 
consuming  fire,  but  Love :  Acts  xiv.  17.    Here 
is  the  article  from  the  London  Biblical  Review : 
"  The  most  serious  damage  and  dishonor  are 
done  to  the  Bible  by  interpolations,  which  have 
gradually  crept  into  many  of  the  passages  in 
common  use.    These,  probably,  originated  in 
the  desire  to  make  more  plain  the  supposed 
meantog  of  the  written  text,  or  to  express  the 
theological  sentiments  of  the  persons  adopting 
it.  Nevertheless,  these  alterations  are  any  thing 
but  improvements,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples.    The  memorable  promise  of 
OUT  Savior,  Matt,  xviii.  20,   *  Where  two   or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,*  is  often  used  with 
the  addition,  *  and  that  to  bless  them.'    This  ad- 
ditional sentence  is  probably  a  mutilated  frag- 
ment of  the  promise  of  Jehovah,  Ex.  xx.  24 : 
*  In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name  I  will 
bless  thee.'    But  it  is  a  superfluous  appendage, 
not  in  harmony  with  the  design  of  the  Redeem- 
er's promise,  and  when  attributed  to  him,  as  his 
own  word,  is  incorrect.    The  wish  expressed  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  2  Thess.  iii.  1,  *  That  the  word 
of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course  and  be  glori- 
fied,' is  oAen  quoted  with  the  addition,  *  and 
run.'    This  appears  to  be  an  incorporation  of 
the  proposed  marginal  reading,  for  *  free  course' 
is  mere  tautology,  and  consequently  should  be 
avoided.    The  cheering  declaration,  Eph.  iii. 
20,  that  God  '  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundant- 
ly, above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,'  has  oAen  ap- 
pended to  it,  the  somewhat  unmeaning  and  un- 
scriptural  sentence,  •  or  at  all  worthy  to  receive.' 
Now,  as  salvation  is  of  grace,  we  are  not  worthy 
of  any  mercy  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  this  addi- 
tion is,  consequently,  incongruous  with  the  pas- 
sage.   The  beautiful  and  aflfecting  declaration, 
Ps.  cxxx.  2,  that  *  with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy, 
and  with  him  is  plenteous  redemption,'  is  some- 
times encumbered  with  the  ungraceful  appen- 
dage, *  that  he  may  be  sought  unto,'  which,  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  the  text,  nor  in  the  ode  from 
which  it  is  taken. 

"  All  sorts  of  emendations  have  been  attempt- 
ed on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in  the  apostolic 
benediction,  2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  with  which  our  pub- 
lic religious  services  usually  conclude.    Indeed, 
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so  common  are  the  alterations  in  the  latter,  that, 
in  a  majority  of  instances  in  which  it  is  used,  it 
is  employed  with  some  interwoven  comment  or 
addition.  Surely,  the  beautiful,  comprehensive 
and  universally  appropriate  words  of  the  Chris- 
tian form  of  benediction  might  be  allowed  to  ob- 
tain among  us,  as  it  was  in  apostolic  tiroes, 
without  the  numerous  interpolations  which  con- 
ceit or  vanity  foist  into  it. 

"Many  are  the  misapplications  of  Scripture 
in  common  use,  even  when  accurately  cited. 
We  content  ourselves  with  noticing  only  the 
following :  We  have  often  heard  persons,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  quote,  with  a  view  to 
prove  the  universality  of  divine  influence,  1  Cor. 
xli.  7  :  *  But  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is 
given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal.*  The  slight- 
est examination  of  the  context  proves  that  the 
'manifestation'  refers  to  spiritual  gifts,  not  to 
grace ;  and  that  the  'every  man'  means,  not  ev- 
ery human  being,  but  every  privileged  person  in 
the  Corinthian  church.  This  quotation  is  often 
mangled  as  well  as  misapplied,  by  substituting 
the  phrase;  *  a  measure' for  *a  manifestation.' 
Some  pious  persons  supplicating  a  blessing  on 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  pray  that  what  *  is 
sown  in  weakness  may  be  raised  in  power.' 
Now  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncomplimentary 
character  of  the  allusion  to  him  who  sows  the 
supposed  seed,  it  is  a  sad  misapplication  of  a 
figurative  statement  concerning  the  resurrection 
of  the  human  body,  contained  in  the  sublime  ar- 
gument of  the  Apostle  Paul  for  that  doctrine  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  The  striking  phrase  in  Malachi  ii. 
15,  *  Yet  had  he  the  residue*  (margin  'excellen- 
cy') of  the  Spirit,  is  inappropriately  employed  in 
prayer. 

"  A  careful  examination  of  the  passage  will 
convince  us  that  it  refers  to  the  creation  of  the 
first  human  pair,  as  of  one  flesh  and  one  soul. 
Archbishop  Newcome  renders  it,  *  And  did  he 
not  make  one  flesh  and  one  spirit  thereof,  a  god- 
ly seed?'  The  received  version  shows  clearly 
enough,  that  this  disjointed  sentence  should  not 
be  used  in  prayer  as  an  argument  for  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  and  the 
world. 

"  The  passage  in  I  Cor.  ii.  9,  10,  '  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  in- 
to the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him,'  is  almost  uni- 
versally applied  to  illustrate  the  supposed  entire 
ignorance  in  which  even  Christians  are  found  of 
the  joys  in  heaven ;  a  dogma  which  appears  not 
much  in  harmony  with  other  statements  of  the 


Bible.  This,  however,  'is  a  misapplication  of 
the  saying,  which  being  a  quotation  from  the  Old 
Testament,  refers  to  the  imperfect  acquaintance 
of  men  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  with  the 
disclosures  and  joys  of  Christians.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  words  of  the  Apostle  immediately 
following :  '  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto 
us  by  the  Spirit.' 

"  There  is  a  deceitful  handling  of  the  Word  of 
God,  in  which  certain  doctrinal  points  are  under- 
taken to  be  proved,  by  the  citation  of  a  disjoint- 
ed phrase,  which  bears  a  distorted  or  opposite 
view  to  that  of  the  passage  to  which  it  belongs. 
As  when  the  passage,  Philip,  ii.  12,  13,  'Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  yon  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,*  is  arbitrarily  di- 
vided in  twain,  the  one  part  used,  and  the  other 
purposely  suppressed;  or,  as  when  fragments 
are  torn  from  their  connection  and  struag  to- 
gether in  conformity  with  the  whim  or  caprice 
of  the  person  using  them*  Such  tampering  with 
any  other  kind  of  documentary  evidence  would 
be  justly  denounced  among  honorable  men ;  but 
persons  often  take  such  liberties  with  the  Word 
of  God,  as  would  render  them  liable  to  a  cnargc 
of  untruthfulness  if  they  so  acted  in  reference  to 
the  works  of  their  fellow  creatures.  It  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  we  are  told  concerning 
all  the  words  of  Deity,  *  Add  thou  not  unto  them, 
lest  he  reprove  thee ;'  Prov.  xxx.  6,  and  that  the 
closing  part  of  Revelation  guards  sacredly  the 
integrity  of  the  Apocalypse  by  the  most  solenin 
threatenings  against  those  who  shall '  add  to,  or 
take  from,  the  words  of  this  prophecy.*  " 

The  Christian  Inquirer  (Unitarian)  has  an  ar- 
ticle touching  the  same  point,  entitled  "  Minis- 
ters' Scripture,"  which  article  may  be  quoted 
with  profit.    Here  it  is : 

"  It  often  happens  that  a  false  method  of  quo- 
ting a  passage  of  Scripture  is  adopted  by  minis- 
ters, and  imitated  by  the  people,  so  that  the  true 
sense  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  This  is  called 
'ministers'  Scripture.'  We  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  brethren,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
to  a  few  passages  of  this  kind. 

"  One  of  the  most  usually  perverted  passages, 
is  that  in  which  our  Savior  is  said,  Luke  xxii. 
44,  to  have  '  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
Hood.'  The  passage,  as  it  stands  in  our  version, 
reads, '  and  his  sweat  was,  as  it  were,  great  drops 
of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground.'  '  As  it 
were"  is  usually  omitted  when  the  passage  is 
I  quoted ;  and  the  Evangelist  is  made  to  say  that 
'  his  sweat  was  blood,  which  he  is  very  careful  not 
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to  say.  He  says  his  sweat  rolled  down  and  fell 
upon  the  ground  as  freely  as  drops  of  blood  would 
thus  flow  and  fall. 

"  Another  passage  is  Rom.  iii.  26.  Christ  is 
said  to  be  the  propitiation  or  roercy-seat,  where- 
on God's  righteousness  or  mercy  is  set  forth  and 
declared  to  men.  The  passage  reads,  'that  he 
might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  be- 
lieyeth  in  Jesus.'  The  last  portion  of  the  pas- 
sage is  usually  quoted  thus:  *  and  yet  the  justi- 
fier of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.'  The  in- 
troduction of  *yet'  implies,  that  without  the 
death  of  Christ,  God  could  not  be  just  or  merci- 
ful and  pardon  the  sinner.  A  sad  perversion  of 
the  meaning.  The  meaning  of  Paul  is,  that 
Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to  show  God's 
mercy,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  be- 
ing merciful,  and  pardoning,  justifying  every  one 
who  believed  in  Christ.  Chiist's  death  did  not 
enable  God  to  be  merciful,  but  was  itself  a  man- 
ifestation of  God's  mercy. 

"  Another  passage  of  *  ministerial  Scripture'  is 
Psalm  ex.  3  :  *  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the 
day  of  thy  power,' sings  David.  *Thy  people 
shall  be  made  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,' 
echoes  the  defender  of  unconditional  election. 
The  insertion  of  ^rnade^  reverses  the  meaning. 
David  says  Gk)d's  people  shall  he  willing,  all  ready 
to  serve  him,  in  the  day  of  his  power.  The  min- 
ister says  they  shall  be  made  to  be  willing  when 
God  exerts  his  almighty  power  in  their  conver- 
sion. 

"  Sacfa  incorrect  quotations  are  reprehensible, 
since  they  lead  the  people  astray  as  well  as  the 
ministers.  Let  these  specimens  suffice  for  cau- 
tions." 

Our  labors  as  controversialists  in  theology 
would  be  much  lessened  could  we  incline  our 
opponents  to  practise  on  the  above  hints,  for 
they  attempt  to  kill  us  with  **  air  drawn  dag- 
gers" instead  of  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
isthe  WordofGod." 


A  PLEA  FOE  DNITERSAUSn,  SPECIALLT 
TO  WOMAN. 

/JV  LETTERS   TO  AMIE. 

NO.   2.     THE   PROMPTING. 

I  ADDBES8  you,  Amio,  because  it  was  the 
thought  of  you,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
that  prompted  this  plea  for  Universalism— that 
religion  which  is  the  only  sufficing  answer  to 


Woman's  affections  and  sympathies.  Ever  since 
that  free  outgushing  of  your  most  inward  expe- 
rience which  you  gave  me  in  one  of  your  letters, 
I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  you,  so  rich  was 
the  nature  I  saw  periled  by  the  creeds  of  men — 
so  brilliant  the  powers  of  thoughts  in  danger  of 
an  eclipse  by  the  obscurations  of  Theological 
Error.  When  your  case  was  freshest  in  my 
mind,  I  was  suddenly  called,  late  one  evening, 
to  visit  a  stranger  who,  dying,  desired  to  see  me. 
I  was  soon  by  her  side,  delayed  but  a  moment  in 
an  ante-room  where  |he  mother  told  how  mor- 
ally beautiful  the  dying  daughter  had  been  all 
her  life,  and  bow  her  heart  ached  to  behold  the 
perishing  of  the  flower  of  the  family.  She  was 
now  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  -of  her  age.  I 
found  her  gasping  for  breath,  with  that  fullness 
and  brilliancy  of  eye  that  seems  a  supernatural 
expansion  and  light,  as  though  the  greatness  of 
glory  spread  out  before  it  required  a  vast  vision 
to  appreciate  it.  She  manifested  great  satisfac- 
tion at  my  coming,  desired  to  hear  the  voice  of 
believing  prayer ;  and,  asking  Grod  to  bless  her 
widowed  mother,  she  expressed  herself  ready  to 
depart  to  the  realms  of  uninterrupted  life.  I 
learned  that  her  religious  experience  had  been 
peculiar.  From  childhood  she  had  cherished 
faith  in  the  great  salvation.  How  she  obtained 
that  faith,  except  by  the  intuitions  of  a  pure  and 
loving  soul,  I  know  not ;  but,  as  her  mother  ad- 
mitted, she  had  always  believed  in  the  flnal  re- 
demption of  the  race,  and  had  always  been  a 
good  and  pure  child.  That  mother  also  told  me 
that  while  her  husband  lived  he  bad  compelled 
this  daughter  to  attend  a  Baptist  Sabbath  School 
and  church,  but  whenever  she  had  been  able, 
she  had  waited  upon  my  ministry,  and  be- 
cause of  this  I  had  been  sent  for.  That  cham- 
ber of  death  was  a  sacred  place.  When  prayer 
was  ended  amid  the  kneeling  group,  the  flying 
maiden  lay  with  her  face  calm  as  the  evening 
star,  her  hands  laid  palm  to  palm,  and  it  seem- 
ed as  though  a  breath  would  have  wafted  her  to 
heaven,  so  etherial  was  her  appearance.  She 
desired  me  to  stay  till  the  mortal  scene  was 
ended.  It  seemed  at  times  that  the  last  breath 
was  drawn,  and  then  she  would  revive  again 
strangely.  I  never  saw  a  dying  person  who  so 
unintermittingly  had  the  complete  possession  of 
all  the  rational  powers— not  the  faintest  obscur- 
ation of  the  mind  took  place  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. I  have  marked  something  like  this  in 
instances  where  th€  faith  of  Universalism  had 
been  contiguously  the  grand  theme  of  the  soul, 
and  have  heard  acknowledgements  from  att^nd- 
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ing  physicians  that  the  serenity  of  the  mind  was 
wonderful,  and  mightily  ministered  to  preserve 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  little  strength  left  to 
the  body.  Several  times  our  friend  thought  the 
last  moment  was  come,  and  she  motioned  her 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  to  kneel  around 
her  in  such  a  manner  as  would  enable  the  last 
look  of  the  mortal  eye  to  take  in  their  beloved 
faces.  That  face  of  the  dying  seemed  to  me  like 
the  Easter  moon  shedding  down  its  calm  light 
to  hallow  every  object  it  touched.  Those  eyes 
— how  cheerful,  yet  how  splemn,  was  their  look ! 
What  a  liquid  softness  was  there  !  What  a  rev- 
elation of  the  souPs  triumph  over  mortality ! 
Once  I  thought  the  final  moment  had  come  ,and 
desired  the  nearest-of-kin  to  support  the  sway- 
ing chin  as  the  last  sighing  of  the  breath  came 
over  the  quivering  lip.  The  hands  were  folded 
as  in  prayer,  and  the  consciousness  was  so  clear 
that  we  could  not  doubt  the  distinctioa  of  the 
triumphal  mind  and  the  conquered  body.  Iq  a 
few  moments  she  revived  again,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent to  me  that  her  revival  was  for  hours,  and 
that  she  would  not  pass  away  till  morning  had 
come  again.  She  had  noticed  my  examination 
of  her  pulse,  and  my  speaking  to  her  mother  and 
sister,  and  she  would  frequently  stretch  out  her 
arm  and  motion  to  me  to  touch  the  pulse,  and 
tell  her  if  it  was  failing.  As  I  saw  she  momen- 
tarily anticipated  the  approach  of  death,  I  thought 
it  best  to  tell  her  of  the  change  which  impelled 
me  to  believe  she  would  survive  till  morning, 
that  she  might  not  be  so  continually  disappoint- 
ed. I  did  so.  I  asked  her  to  quietly  wait  the 
"  appointed  time,"  and  to  exercise  patience  as  a 
true  child  of  God.  She  smiled  her  assent,  and 
it  was  indeed  most  affecting  to  see  the  serenity 
of  her  spirit.  Never  was  the  truth  of  the  poet*8 
lines  more  apparent, — 

"  By  patience,  we  serenely  bear 

The  troubles  of  our  mortal  state. 
And  wait,  contented,  our  discharge, 
JVbr  think  our  glory  comet  too  late.** 

Her  permission  to  leave  the  realm  of  mortality 
did  not  come  till  the  hour  of  the  morning  when 
the  world  was  waking  to  its  toils  and  cares,  and 
when  the  footsteps  increased  upon  the  pavement 
below,  her  spirit  had  found  entrance  to  that 
world  where  Peace  crowns  the  beloved  of  God. 

As  I  sat  in  my  study  meditating  on  the  hal- 
lowed scene  of  that  death  of  the  Christian,  I 
thought  of  you,  Amie.  It  may  be  you  was  sum- 
moned by  the  soul-revealing  eye  in  the  dying 
maiden,  so  like  yours  in  intensity  and  fullness 


of  expression,  and  I  could  not  keep  back  the 
vain  wish  that  you  had  known,  as  early  as  that 
maiden,  the  soul-satisfying  faith  in  the  univer- 
sal and  eternal  fatherhood  of  God.  She  had  a 
nature  like  yours,  Amie.  The  light  upon  her 
features,  the  motion  of  her  mouth,  the  repose 
about  the  eye,  the  etherial  expression  of  her  face 
80  unlike  any  one  about  her,  told  of  a  soul  re6n- 
ed  and  that  really  could  be  no  more  satisfied 
with  a  partial  redemption  than  an  eagle  with  a 
cage,  an  angel  in  a  tomb.  To  me  there  was 
something  supremely  beautiful  in  the  continu- 
ous faith  she  had  cherished  from  early  girlhood 
to  her  twenty-sixth  year,  despite  the  efforts  to 
take  it  away  and  her  constant  subjection  to  the 
influences  of  the  ministry  of  an  opposite  creed. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  lines,— 

'*  If  a  star  were  confined  in  a  tomb. 

Her  captive  flame  must  needs  bum  there  ; 
But  when  the  hand  that  locked  her  up  gives 
room. 
She'll  shine  through  all  her  sphere.*' 

And  why  was  this  ?  The  reason,  Amie,  is  sim- 
ple and  plain.  She  rested  on  a  great  principle  m 
its  true  and  legitimate  consequences — the  Love  of 
God  as  the  Father  of  the  human  race.  Love, 
and  Love  alone,  is  the  Creator.  Love,  and  Love 
alone,  is  the  Redeemer.  Between  the  creating 
and  the  redeeming  acts  of  God,  no  power  can 
successfully  intervene.  God  will  not  give  his 
glory  to  another,  and  his  glory  is  to  save  what 
he  has  created  in  his  own  image.  This  great 
truth  that  dying  believer  received  in  its  fullness, 
and  ^e  applied  it  in  a  thousand  ways  to  meet 
the  problems  of  life.  Evil,  to  her,  belonged  on- 
ly to  stages  of  the  development  of  God's  purposes ; 
only  Good  to  the  final  result.  And,  therefore,  in 
the  saddest  moments  of  her  earthly  existence, 
she  knew  perhaps  better  than  the  poet  the  feel- 
ing he  expresses  where  he  says, — 

*•  And  I, — my  harp  would  prelude  woe,— 
I  cannot  all  command  the  strings  ; 
The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 
Will  flash  along  the  chords  and  go,** 

And  in  her  happiest  hours,  when,  in  her  home 
of  few  outward  comforts,  affection  did  its  best 
for  her  enjoyment,  and  when  she  was  able  to  go 
out  and  drink  in  life  from  the  beauty  of  the  sum- 
mer-day and  the  affluence  of  summer's  gifts,  her 
faith  even  then  gave  her  the  dearest  joy — "  like 
a  finer  light  in  light." 

Now,  Amie,  do  attempt  to  think  as  well  as 
you  may  be  able  to  think,  what  blessedness  must 
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hare  been  given  to  her  whole  life  by  her  prevail- 
ing faith  in  Universal  and  Ultimate  Good.  When, 
in  compliance  with  her  last  request,  I  stood  up 
amid  a  crowd  one  Sabbath  noon,  in  presence  of 
her  shrouded  form,  and  spoke  in  the  burial  ser- 
vice, I  could  not  keep  these  words  from  bursting 
forth  as  the  most  proper  prelude, — "  0  satisfy  us 
early  with  Thy  mercy  !  that  we  may  rejoice  and 
be  glad  all  our  days."  (Psalm  xc.  14).  This, 
this  is  the  use  of  believing  Universalism,  Amie, 
—it  enables  us  to  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our 
days.  Early  in  life  was  she  satisfied  with  the 
Divine  Mercy.  It  came  to  her  in  its  beauty 
while  she  was  yet  young,  and  it  was  with  her 
through  all  her  days,  as  some  of  the  Hebrew  po- 
ets pictured  the  water  that  gushed  from  the  rock 
smitten  by  Moses,  as  having  followed  the  Isra- 
elites through  all  their  circuitous  windings  in  the 
wilderness,  giving  them  drink  when  thirst  was 
OQ  them.  Faith  in  Ultimate  Good  is  needed  in 
this  world  of  Partial  Evil.  It  is  the  North  Star 
to  the  bewildered  traveler.  From  how  much 
sorrow  would  you,  Amie,  have  been  spared  thus 
far  in  life,  had  your  earliest  childhood  known 
such  a  faith  as  was  known  by  that  departed  be- 
liever! Sorrow,  too,  of  the  heaviest  kind— for 
what  is  pain  of  body  to  the  goadings  of  the  mind  ! 
I  have  been  racked  with  pains  of  body  when  the 
soul,  by  its  blessed  faith  in  God  and  Ultimate 
Good,  would  spread  out,  as  it  were,  a  new  at- 
mosphere of  beauty,  and  "  God  is  good,"  would 
be  confessed  while  the  groan  would  choke  the 
utterance  and  the  tears  would  fall  like  rain.  I 
never  knew— thank  God  ! — the  horrors  of  a  be- 
clouded mind.  My  parents  learned  the  GospePs 
fullness  from  the  lips  and  life  of  Murray,  and  L 
never  doubted  the  greatness  of  Yny  Creator's 
love.  But  my  soul  is  sorrowful  when  it  reads 
sach  confessions  from  others  as  show  the  terrors 
of  Partialism, — working  in  a  mind  like  yours, 
Amie,  to  the  destruction  of  ail  peace,  making 
life  itself  a  burden.  I  have  felt  that  I  must  write 
—I  must  send  forth  a  special  plea  to  Woman — 
I  must  show  her  there  is  falsity  in  that  faith 
which  takes  from  parental  love  its  prophecy  of 
positive  good  for  the  child,  and  spreads  doubt 
over  the  prospect  of  the  re-union  of  families  in 
the  world  of  the  Immortals.  I  must  utter  my 
cry  though  it  die  on  the  air.  I  must  call,  "Away 
from  the  abyss  where  so  many  have  fallen  into 
despair !"  The  Ganges  has  received  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  number  of  the  victims  of  su- 
perstition over  which  the  dark  waters  of  Partial- 
ism have  flowed ;  and  0  God  !  how  many  weep- 


the  dear  innocents  which  were  taken  from  their 
breasts  by  death,  placed  like  beautiful  images  in 
a  cathedral  niche,  too  high  for  any  hope  of  theirs 
to  reach.  "  Safe  Indeed  is  my  child,"  they 
think,  "  but  who  can  assure  me  that  it  shall  be 
so  with  me  at  last  ?"  Faith  without  Hope  in- 
deed ! 

Now,  Amie,  I  am  anxious  that  you  should 
have  a  faith  that  will  enable  you  to  rejoice  and 
be  glad  all  your  days— a  faith  that  will  prompt 
you  to  seek  out,  or  notice  as  they  pass  you  in 
the  common  incidents  of  life,  the  manifestations 
of  the  Divine  Goodness.  One  of  the  great  evils  of 
the  popular  faith  is  that  it  so  constantly  directs 
the  attention  of  the  believer  to  the  things  of  eter- 
nity,rather  than  to  the  beautiful  evidence  of  God's 
love  strown  all  around  their  daily  paths.  David 
said,  '*  I  had  fainted  unless  I  had  believed  to 
see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  m  the  land  of  the 
living.'*  (Ps.  xxvii.  13.)  He  felt  the  benefits  of 
a  faith  that  made  the  eye  see  God  this  side  of 
the  grave — vindicating  himself  in  the  land  of 
the  living ;  and  where  such  a  faith  exists,  the 
mind  will  be  active  and  on  the  look  out  for  the 
passing  of  the  Divine  Glory,  as  where  the  blind 
beggar  sat  by  the  wayside,  and  discovered  when 
J^esus  was  passinii:,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
unspeakable  blessing  of  sight.  "We  which 
have  believed,  do  enter  into  rest,"  says  the  Apos- 
tle ;  (Heb.  iv.  3.),  and  I  beg  of  you  to  notice  this 
fact,  that  true  Christian  faith  does  not  simply 
promise  rest  in  eternity,  but  imparU  it  here.  Let 
me  dwell  on  this  a  moment,  and  I  will  close  this 
letter. 

Mark  the  words:  "  We  which  have  believed, 
^»» — now,  in  this  present  time  of  believing, 
"  enter  into  rest ;"  into  it,  and  not  simply  into 
the  sight  and  expectation  of  it ;  into  it,  as  into  the 
felicities  of  love  when  it  is  kindled  in  the  soul, 
and  burns  clear  and  bright  through  belief  in  love. 
I  lately  read  a  sermon  preached  at  the  burial  of 
a  holy  man^  who  held  a  high  office  in  one  of  the 
Christian  sects ;  the  language  of  the  passage 
just  quoted  was  used  by  the  preacher  as  his  text. 
The  theme  of  the  discourse  was.  Death  is  the 
Believer's  Rest— at  that  time  he  enters  into  his 
rest.  And  this  is  a  very  common  form  of  speech, 
though  it  contains  an  idea  not  countenanced  by 
the  passage.  It  iseems  to  indicate  that  there  is 
nothing  real  and  substantial  till  death  has  fixed 
its  seal  on  the  body,  whereas  belief  is  the  mind's 
confidence  and  the  heart's  trust  in  eternal  real- 
ities.   This  is  seen  in  a  holy  incident  in  our 
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Lord's  life — the  scene  just  referred  to  where  the 
blind  man  heard  that  '*  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
passing  by."  He  rushed  forth,  and  when  the 
multitude  repelled  him,  he  lifted  his  voice  yet 
higher,  "  Son  of  David !  have  mercy  on  me  /" 
till  Jesus  commanded  the  crowd  to  give  way  and 
let  the  poor  blind  creature  approach  him.  Soon 
he  made  known  his  want — "  Lord  !  that  I  may 
receive  my  sight !"  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  Beliet^e 
ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?"  The  answer  was 
brief  and  to  the  point—"  Yea,  Lord!"  And 
soon  he  received  his  sight :  the  glories  of  which 
he  had  heard  and  dreamed  burst  upon  his  aston- 
ished vision,  and  he  gave  God  praise  for  the 
wonders  which  His  Messiah  had  wrought.  Now, 
what  did  belief  mean  in  that  blind  man  ?  What 
did  he  convey  in  his  answer  to  the  Savior? 
"  Yea,  Lord  !"  Did  he  not  mean  by  it  an  abso- 
lute and  unquestioning  faith  in  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  too 
might  be  healed  ?  Did  he  not  cherish  the  idea 
that  if  Jesus  would  speak  the  word,  the  curtains 
of  flesh  would  be  lifted  up,  and  light  would  per- 
form its  mission  to  the  eye  ?  He  believed  in 
what  really  was ;  he  believed  in  Christ's  divine 
power ;  he  believed  in  the  absolute  efficacy  of 
his  word ;  and  his  belief  brought  him  light,  glo- 
rious light  before  the  gates  of  Eternity  were 
thrown  open  by  the  angel  of  the  Resurrection. 
And  so  with  the  true  believer  now.  He  enters 
into  rest.  He  has  a  sight  which  he  once  longed 
for.  He  beholds  glories  which  once  were  only 
dreams.  He  sees  the  Savior  of  which  before  he 
had  only  heard.  He  feels  that  amid  the  mighti- 
est multitude,  his  cry  is  heard  by  him.  He 
praises  God  for  the  light  and  glory  he  is  privi- 
leged to  enjoy,  because  he  sees. 

We  must  be  careful  to  obtain  a  faith  that  is 
capable  of  giving  rest— rest  to  the  anxious  mind, 
repose  to  the  tender  affections.  Our  belief  must 
be  in  God  as  the  Amiable,  the  All-gracious,  and 
the  Unchangeable ;  and  to  him  we  must  yield 
that  homage  which  6nds  its  expression  in  obe- 
dient actions.  Then  will  the  rest  of  faith  be 
like  the  true  Sabbath  :  a  day  of  holy,  calm  de- 
light, when  a  foretaste  of  our  heavenly  life  is 
enjoyed,  and  every  thought  of  God  and  medita- 
tion upon  duty,  imparts  strength  and  comfort  to 
the  soul.  Such  a  faith  is  mine.  It  is  the  true 
Sabbath  of  the  soul.  With  it  I  walk  abroad, 
and  nature  is  lovely ;  with  it  I  tarry  at  home, 
and  find  joy  ;  with  it  I  engage  in  active  duty, 
and  duty  is  pleasant.  With  it  I  enter  the  sick 
chamber,  and  the  calm  of  heaven  is  there ;  with 


it  I  stand  by  the  dead,  and  they  are  immortal  I 
I  wish  and  pray  that  it  may  be  so  with  yoo, 
Amie. 


H.   BACON. 


TflE  ARTISrS  BRIDE. 

She  sat  with  hands  all  meekly  cross'd — a  glory 

in  her  eye. 
Reflected  from  the   glowing   tints  of  Summer's 

sanset  sky — 
Her  auburn  hair  in  silken  curls  o'ershaded  her 

eweet  face, 
While  on   her  high  and  queenly  brow  the  spirit    | 

left  its  trace — 
A  trace  of  suflering  and  disease,  of  triumphs  no- 
bly won 
In  the  stern  battle  of  her  life — that  life  was  almost    i 

done  ! 
And  he,  whose  presence  was  to  her,  the  sunlight 

of  her  day. 
Whose  tones  in  sad  misfortune's  hour,  had  been 

her  only  stay,  | 

Was  giving,  with  an  artist-eye,  the  perfect »  clos-   | 

ing  touch 
Of  a  dear  scene  in  early  hours  which  they  had    | 

lov'd  too  much  ! 
•Twas  a  sweet  scene — a  simple  cot,  embower'd 

amid  the  trees. 
Where  clambering  vines  and  wild-wood  flowers 

bent  meekly  to  the  breeze. 
The  balmy  breeze  which  whisperM  low  to  a  bright 

human  flower, 
Who  stood  with  eyes  all  fiUM  with  joy   at  that 

calm  evening  hour. 
His  work  was  done — the  artist  turned  *with  sad, 

yet  lustrous  eye, — 
**  Leona,  dear,   'twas  here  we  spent  the  happy 

days  gone  by. 
Ere  want  came  in   with  bony  arm,  and  hours  of 

toil  were  thine. 
Or  I  a  votary  had  been  at  Fame's  alluring  shrine. 
But  thou — oh,  thou  through  darkest  days  in  faith 

hast  made  me  strong. 
And  bade  me  feel  that  good  at  last  will  triumph 

over  wrong.** 
Leona  tum'd  her  classic  head  from  gazing  at  the 

sky, 
Where  radiant  stars  in  glory  bum,  lit  by  the  Hand 

on  high. 
Which  8eem*d  like  islands  glad  and  fair  set  in  the 

••  upper  deep," 
Where  spirits  might  in  beauty  dream  and   never 

wake  to  weep. 
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She   turn'd — the   picture   met    her    view — life's 

bright  and  dewy  years, 
When  youth  and  hope  were  all  too  gay  for  sorrow 

and  for  tears, 
Came  gliding  from  their  dim  retreats  amid  Time's 

hoary  caves. 
And  brought  with  them  the  lov'd  and  lost  from 

old  ancestral  graves. 
Clasp 'd   were  her  hands— the  vision  past — those 

friendly  tones  no  more 
Will  sweep  in  cadence  o'er  her  soul,  on  earth's 

dim,  barren  shore — 
But  hark  !   her  eyes  are  rais'd  above—angelic 

sweetness  floats 
From  golden  harps  of  seraphim,  in  clear  trium- 
phal notes  ! 
She  press 'd  her  husband's  hand  in  hers — gave 

one  long  silent  kiss — 
Then  poising  on  her  spirit-wings,  with  mingled 

woe  and  bliss 
She  sang  her  swan-like,  dying  song,  while  Faith 

was  hovering  by 
To  sanctify  the  parting  hour  by  teaching  how   to 

die. 

"  I  go  !  dear  Edwin,  do  not  mourn 
That  I  should  early  take  my  rest 
In  that  dim,  unreturning  bourne. 
That  heralds  me  a  home  all  blest — 

"  All  richly  blest  in  boundless  Love, 

That  feels  no  anxious  doubts  or  fears, — 
The  dwellers  in  that  home  above 
Know  naught  of  pain,  or  death,  or  tears  ! 

"  And  yet  what  holy,  happy  hours 
Oar  earthly  love  has  sanctified  ! 
Soft  shone  the  sun  on  forest  bowers. 
As  through  their  aisles  a  gladsome  bride, 

"  I  roamed  in  bliss,  my  hand  in  thine. 
My  spirit  drinking  in  each  tone 
Which  from  thy  lips  fell  on  a  shrine. 
My  heart's  fond  shrine — all,  all  thine  own  ! 

"  Sweet  were  the  voices  of  the  breeze. 

Like  harp-strings  touch'd  by  seraph  hand, — 
And  'mid  the  tall,  umbrageous  trees 
We  caught  a  glimpse  of  Heaven's  own  land  ! 

"  An  echo,  too,  the  brooklet  gave. 
An  aspiration  ne'er  to  die, — 
A  hope  out-reaching  e'en  the  grave. 
Outliving  earth's  most  blessed  tie  ! 

"  Dear  were  those  bridal  hours,  but  still 
More  dear  the  later  hours  we  spent  ; 
When,  like  a  fairy  music-rill, 

A  cherub  form  from  heaven  was  lent 


"  To  gild  with  radiance  new  and  fair 
The  quiet  of  our  humble  cot  ; 
And  make  each  tender  thought  a  prayer 
That  hope  and  gladness  be  her  lot. 

"  Dear  Edwin,  'twas  a  mournful  time 

When  from  our  hearts  God  took  that  flower. 
Yet  in  that  undecaying  clime. 
She  blossoms  in  a  fadeless  bower. 

<*  And  there,  my  own,  /soon  shall  be. 
Yet  long  from  ikee,  I  will  not  stray, — 
Each  whisper  of  the  waving  tree. 

Each  fragrant  bloom  upon  the  spray, — 

'*  Shall  fill  thy  soul  with  heavenly  thought, 
Shall  make  thee  feel  my  presence  near. 
Shall  give  thee  hopes  with  sweetness  fraught. 
Unshadowed  by  a  fruitless  tear  ! 

*<  Not  long  shalt  thou  on  earth  abide 
With  vain  ideals  in  thy  heart  ; — 
But  borne  adown  Death's  rushing  tide, 
Shalt  trim  thy  sails,  consult  thy  chart : — 

**  And  as  thou  near'st  the  heavenly  shore, 
How  glad  will  be  its  home-like  air  : — 
How  sweet  to  meet  and  part  no  more. 
How  blest  to  dwell  'mid  song  and  prayer  !'* 

LOUISA. 

MIlliBfton,  Conn. 


TAB  PROSCBIBED  CHIEF  OF  THE  CniPFEWAS. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  at  all  conversant 
with  Indian  habits  and  customs,  that  theirmodes 
of  punishment  are  never  reformatory,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  of  the  most  revengeful  character. 
With  them  there  is  no  reform,  no  forgiveness, 
no  asking  for  mercy,  no  oflering  of  pardon.  It 
is  life  for  life ;  and  as  this  is  understood  by  them 
all,  no  complaint  of  the  severity  of  bis  doom  is 
ever  preferred  by  the  culprit.  If  he  fixes  his 
heart  upon  murder,  he  does  it  with  the  certain 
knowledge  that  his  turn  will  probably  come 
next;  and  rarely  does  he  escape,  or  even  attempt 
it.  The  crime  is  never  forgotten ;  and  some 
relative  of  the  murdered  one,  generally  the  near- 
est in  kin,  seeks  the  first  opportunity  to  slay  the 
murderer ;  or  if  he  cannot  succeed  in  this,  he 
will  take  the  life  of  some  relative  of  the  offend- 
er. This  satisfies  the  law,  and  does  away  the 
necessity  of  calling  together  a  council  to  delib- 
erate the  means  of  retaliation,  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment upon  the  guilty  one,  and  finally  to  erect 
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sioQally,  however,  an  occurrence  of  the  kind 
seems  to  demand  the  decision  of  the  sachems ; 
and  then  there  is  full  justice,  according  to  their 
dim  perceptions,  meted  out  to  the  viola ter  of  the 
law.  This  punishment  is  summary,  and  to 
civilized  nations  who  do  the  thing  in  a  more  de- 
liberate manner,  and  according  to  more  enlight- 
ened principles,  seem  s  savage  in  the  extreme. 
To  a  reflecting  mind,  there  can  be  but  little  dif- 
ference; both  are  repulsive  to  the  higher  and 
holier  feelings  of  the  soul ;  but  to  our  story. 

That  portion  of  Michigan  lying  to  the  south 
and  west  of  Lake  Superior,  was  formerly  own- 
ed and  occupied  by  the  Chippewa  tribe  of  In- 
dians. It  is  but  a  few  years  since  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Government  by  treaty  with  its 
original  owners ;  and  to  this  day  they  are  found 
there  in  large  numbers. 

Formerly  they  were  a  powerful  tribe;  and 
though  less  warlike  than  some  of  the  more  wes- 
tern clans,  were  far  from  being  cowardly.  They 
did  not  so  often  go  from  their  homes  upon  the 
war-path,  but  when  attacked,  defended  their 
hunting  grounds  with  true  Indian  tenacity.  Mis- 
sionaries had  been  sent  among  them  to  intro- 
duce the  customs  of  the  whites,  but  had  made 
little  impression.  They  followed  the  chase  as 
eagerly  as  ever,  had  their  pow-wows  or  dog 
feasts,  war-dai^ces  and  medicine  men,  as  their 
fathers  had  for  many  centuries ;  and  a  warrior 
was  known  by  the  number  of  scalps  that  deco- 
rated his  wigwam. 

Among  the  bravest  of  the  Chippewas  at  that 
time,  was  Hi-was-see,  the  Eagle,  a  young  sa- 
chem, who  had  just  returned  from  his  second 
war  adventure,  and  displayed  at  his  belt  so  many 
scalps  of  the  Sioux,  the  most  powerful  and  war- 
like tribe  of  the  West,  that  it  was  unirersally 
conceded  among  the  braves,  that  Hi-was-see 
was  fittest  of  the  Chippewas  to  go  on  the  war- 
path. The  old  warriors  chanted  his  praises  in 
the  dance,  and  the  maidens  looked  upon  him 
with  approving  eyes.  This  last,  perhaps,  did 
more  than  any  thing  else,  to  stir  up  among  the 
young  warriors,  a  little  envy  of  Hi-was-see ;  and 
when  0-wee-na,  the  White  Swan,  daughter  of 
the  great  Sagamore,  Nee-zhi-goon-kan,  gv^e 
him  her  love,  the  young  brave  was  regarded 
with  no  favorable  eyes  by  others  who  had  sought 
in  vain  the  love  of  0-wee-na.  They  began  to 
wish  him  out  of  the  way ;  and  the  life  of  the 
Eagle  was  from  that  time  constantly  disturbed 
by  petty  annoyances  from  the  other  young  men 
of  the  nation.  At  length  he  found  he  must  rid 
himself  of  these,  or  be  looked  upon  with  con- 


tempt by  the  whole  tribe.  Besides,  the  White 
Swan  would  think  him  wanting  in  courage,  to 
thus  tamely  submit  to  the  continued  insults  of 
those  less  renowned  than  himself.  Accordingly 
he  determined  to  avenge  himself  of  the  first  in- 
dignity oflfered  him.  It  was  not  long  before  an 
opportunity  presented  itself. 

Among  those  who  had  sued  for  the  favor  of 
0-wee-na,  and  been  rejected,  was  Wa-wa-ta-sa, 
the  Rattlesnake;  and  he  felt  towards  Hi-was-see 
the  most  bitter  hatred,  on  account  of  his  more 
favorable  reception  with  the  White  Swan.  He 
had  crossed  the  path  of  the  young  brave  many 
times,  in  the  most  insulting  manner,  and  ven- 
tured as  far  as  he  dared,  without  risking  his  own 
safety. 

One  evening  just  at  sunset,  as  Hi-was-see  re- 
turned from  the  ch?ise,  having  been  remarkably 
successful,  he  saw  Wa-wa-tu-sa  and  several  oth- 
er young  braves  standing  before  the  lodges  which 
were  pitched  according  to  custom  very  near  to- 
gether. Apprehending  some  insnlt,  he  marched 
sullenly  along  without  showing  any  conscions- 
ness  of  their  presence,  although  his  fingers  quiv- 
ered convulsively  to  grasp  the  hilt  of  his  hont- 
ing  knife ;  but  he  strode  silently  on,  determined 
to  give  no  oflence.  As  he  came  near,  Wa-wa- 
tu-sa  presented  himself  directly  in  his  path,  as 
if  he  would  make  the  youDg  Chippewa  turn  aside 
to  pass  him.  Hi-was-see  continued  to  advance, 
but  the  Rattlesnake  did  not  stir  from  the  path. 
A  low  chuckle  ran  through  the  company,  and 
the  next  instant  Wa-wa-tu-sa  was  sent  through 
the  air  many  feet,  striking  the  ground  in  no  gen- 
tle manner.  Recovering  his  feet,  he  dashed  at 
Hi-was-see  with  his  knife,  muttering  loud  enough 
for  all  to  hear,  "  The  cowardly  Eagle  could  buy 
the  scalps  of  the  Sioux,  to  make  him  seem  a 
warrior.  If  he  is  a  brave,  let  him  take  the  scalp 
of  a  Chippewa !  Wa-wa-tu-sa  ofifers  his."  This 
was  more  than  Hi-was-see  could  bear.  Un- 
sheathing his  hunting  knife,  quick  as  lightning 
he  turned  upon  the  Rattlesnake,  and  giving  one 
long,  fierce  yell,  the  next  moment  the  scalp  of 
Wa-wa-tu-sa  swung  at  the  belt  of  the  angry 
brave.  Uttering  the  short  Indian  word  beware  ! 
he  turned  upon  the  others,  but  not  one  of  them 
advanced ;  they  dared  not  beset  the  Eagle  in  his 
wrath ;  and  sheathing  his  knife,  he  went  on  his 
way. 

Immediately  summoning  the  chiefs  and  great 
men  of  the  tribe,  he  gave  himself  up  to  be  pun- 
ished as  they  should  decide.  He  offered  no  de- 
fence ;  vengeance  was  satisfied,  and  he  was  con- 
tent.   He  sat  with  his  head  bent  down,  appar- 
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eDtly  unconscious  and  unconcerned,  while  the 
matter  of  life  and  death  was  being  deliberated. 
At  last,  War-ra-war-ra,  the  oldest  chief  of  the 
tribe,  stood  up  and  addressed  him.  "  Hi-was- 
see,  you  have  slain  a  brave  of  the  Chippewas : 
he  was  a  cowardly  dog,  but  the  knife  of  a  brave 
warrior  must  not  be  red  with  the  blood  of  his 
brothers;  their  scalps  must  not  swing  at  his 
girdle.  The  Rattlesnake  was  but  a  child  in  the 
talons  of  the  Eagle ;  he  could  easily  have  man- 
aged him  without  taking  his  life  ;  but  he  let  the 
Bad  Spirit  blind  him,  and  now  too  he  must  die. 
Bat  we  will  give  him  a  chance  for  his  life." 

War-ra-war-ra  then  proceeded  to  name  the 
punishment  allotted  toHi-was-see.  It  was  that 
he  should  be  confined  in  a  high  enclosure,  built 
of  logs  upon 'three  sides,  so  that  the  inside  could 
not  be  seen  from  without.  The  fourth  side  was 
to  open  upon  the  wild  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
at  a  spot  where  the  roughness  of  the  waters  ren- 
dered ingress  of  egrfess,  In  any  way,  apparently 
impossible.  Here  he  was  to  be  placed  with 
twenty  days  provisions.  When  that  was  ex- 
hausted, he  might  come  forth  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  Any  man  of  the  tribe  had  liberty  to  shoot 
him,  wherever  he  found  him. 

This  was  giving  the  Edgle  but  a  small  chance. 
True  there  were  but  few,  comparatively,  of  the 
tribe  who  did  not  respect  Hi-was-see;  and  from 
them  he  would  experience  no  harm ;  but  the 
kinsnaen  of  Wa-wa-tu-sa,  and  some  of  the 
younger  braves  who  envied  him,  would  keep  the 
keenest  watch  upon  his  motions,  and  though  he 
might  be  starving,  the  first  step  he  made  inquest 
of  sustenance  might  be  his  last.  The  fearful- 
ness  of  his  doom  was  all  apparent  to  him  ;  but 
not  a  muscle  of  his  rigid  face  moved,  not  a  glance 
of  bis  dark  eye  bespoke  the  least  feeling  upon 
the  subject.  He  took  up  his  rifle  and  moved 
away  to  his  lodge,  as  usual,  to  await  his  sum- 
mons to  the  place  of  his  confinement.  With  the 
dawn  of  day  he  was  promptly  informed  that  his 
future  residence  was  ready,  and  without  deign- 
ing a  look  of  regret  or  even  farewell  to  any  one, 
he  went  his  way  alone,  and  took  possession. 

There  were  the  dried  venison  and  parched 
corn,  the  mug  from  which  he  was  to  drink,  the 
little  keg  of  fire-water,  the  pipe  and  weed,  and 
the  couch  of  skins  which  were  to  sustain  his  life 
twenty  days.  He  surveyed  them  all  with  a  look 
of  silent  contempt,  and  after  a  few  minutes  seat- 
ed himself  on  the  shore  to  watch  the  ever  vary- 
ing play  of  the  billows,  and  meditate  upon  his 
chances  of  life.  There  was  a  fearful  odds  aijainst 
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him.  He  knew  the  friends  of  Wa-wa-tu-sa 
would  keep  an  incessant  watch  upon  him,  with 
ready  aim  to  pierce  his  heart  at  his  first  attempt 
to  escape.  Before  him  lay  the  stormy  billows, 
never  at  rest,  roaring,  dashing,  tearing  madly 
close  up  to  the  beach,  and  forever  la^ihed  into 
masses  of  foam.  He  knew  he  could  not  stem 
them ;  he  felt  that  no  bark  could  come  to  his 
rescue.  Still  no  shade  gathered  upon  his  dusky 
brow,  no  tear  filled  his  dark  eye.  He  was  a  true 
Indian  warrior,  and  ready  to  meet  any  thing 
firmly.  Could  he  have  met  thobe  cowards  who 
dogged  his  steps,  face  to  face,  he  would  have 
dared  the  odds ;  but  he  well  knew  that  from 
their  ambuscade  they  would  mark  him,  and 
without  giving  him  the  least  chance  of  defence. 
Yet  he  ate  with  his  usual  appetite,  drinking 
sparingly  of  the  fire-water,  that  he  might  pos- 
sess all  his  energies ;  and  from  day  lo  day,  sit- 
ting silently  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  lost  in 
thought,  and  immovable  as  an  Indian  always  is 
when  trouble  weighs  upon  his  mind. 

The  white  gulls  and  wild  ducks  came  near 
him,  sailing  round  and  round,  and  ofl*ering  their 
fair  breasts  as  .tempting  marks  for  his  bullet ; 
but  he  spared  them,  knowing  that  he  had  no 
means  of  procuring  them,  should  he  bring  them 
down. 

On  the  fifteenth  day,  when  his  stock  of  pro- 
visions began  to  run  low,  he  was  aroused  from 
his  apparent  stupor,  by  the  hoarse  clangy  clangs 
of  wild  geese;  and  looking  upward,  he  saw  a 
large  flock  flying  very  near  the  earth  and  direct- 
ly towards  his  enclosure.  Quick  as  thought  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  seized  his  rifle,  and  with  glit- 
tering eye  and  compressed  lips,  awaited  the  fa- 
V9rable  moment.  Taking  sure  aim  as  they  were 
flying  slowly  over  his  head,  he  fired,  and  down 
came  a  large  goose  close  at  his  feet.  A  short, 
angry  bark  outside,  warned  him  that  his  ene- 
mies were  there,  and  in  rage  at  his  success. 
Rousing  himself,  he  sent  back  a  long,  fierce  yell, 
that  made  the  woods  and  cliffs  echo  and  re-echo 
again  and  again  ;  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
strip  off  the  feathers,  and  prepare  his  prize  for 
eating. 

This  unexpected  occasion  helped  to  prolong 
his  existence  a  brief  period  beyond  the  time  al- 
lotted by  his  judges.  He  ate  it  with  as  good 
relish  as  though  he  were  on  the  broad  prairie, 
free  as  air ;  for  severe  early  discipline  trains  the 
red  man  to  meet  any  fate. 

Day  after  day,  the  sun  rose  and  set  upon  the 
caged  Chippewa,  but  brought  no  way  of  escape. 
He  determined  with  himself  that  his  enemies 
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should  never  shoot  him  dowa  like  a  dog:;  if  he 
roust  die,  they  should  not  know  how  death  came 
to  him.  In  the  deep  night  he  would  plunge  in- 
to the  billows  and  bury  himself  in  the  dark  wa- 
ters. 

At  last  his  provisions  were  gone,  and  the 
young  brave  began  to  feel  the  strength  depart 
from  his  sinews.  The  hnppy  hunting  grounds 
seemed  but  a  short  distance  off.  A  thought  of 
his  loved  0-wee-na,  came  often  across  his  mind, 
and  then  his  dusky  brow  would  darken,  and  a 
sigh  almost  heave  his  swarthy  breast.  One  day 
he  sat  in  his  accustomed  place,  upon  the  shore, 
thinking  how  long  he  should  delay  escaping  from 
his  suffering.  Suddenly  his  eye  was  caught  by 
the  struggles  of  a  Gsh-hawk  that  was  flounder- 
ing in  the  waters.  A  moment  afterward,  it 
emerged  bearing  in  its  talons  a  large  fish,  like- 
wise struggling  in  its  unnatural  element.  The 
hawk  laid  its  course  for  the  woods;  but  finding 
its  load  too  burdensome,  he  alighted  slowly  on 
one  corner  of  Hi-was-see's  lodge. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment  for  the  young  sa- 
chem. Stretching  out  his  arm,  which,  a  mo- 
ment before  was  weak  as  an  infant's,  he  drew 
his  rifle,  always  loaded,  to  him,  with  a  strength 
which  excited  feeling  alone  can  lend.  Steadily 
he  raised  it,  and  taking  the  surest  aim,  despatch- 
ed the  leaden  messenger  to  stay  the  advances  of 
death.  Again  that  cry  of  stifled  rage  told  him 
that  his  enemies  were  without ;  and  again  mus- 
tering his  energies,  he  sent  back  the  Chippewa 
war-whoop,  and  immediately  changed  it  into  a 
long,  plaintive,  but  steady  death  yell.  Stagger- 
ing to  his  feet  he  seized  his  prey,  and  wos  soon 
satisfying  the  demands  of  his  emaciated  frame. 
A  portion  was  spared,  and  placed  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  that  he  might  not  lose  a  particle. 

That  same  night,  as  he  paced  the  strand  by 
moonlight,  feeling  a  revival  of  his  courage  in 
view  of  the  two  occurrences,  that  had  prolonged 
his  life,  he  beheld  a  small  animal  come  up  from 
the  water  and  advance  within  the  limits  of  his 
lodge.  It  did  not  perceive  him,  and  approach- 
ing it  stealthily,  he  dealt  it  a  blow  from  the  butt 
of  his  rifle,  which  instantly  killed  it.  Bending 
over  it,  he  saw  that  it  was  an  amphibious  ani- 
mal of  the  otter  kind.  With  much  satisfaction 
he  removed  the  skin  with  his  hunting  knife,  cut 
the  flesh  into  strips  for  drying,  and  afterwards 
laid  himself  down  in  his  bed  of  skins  for  a  good 
night's  rest.  This  supplied  him  with  food  for 
several  days,  and  as  his  enemies  could  not  know 
of  his  good  fortune,  he  thought  he  might  yet  out- 
live their  watchfulness,  and  escape. 


Again  was  his  sustenance  gone,  and  again  did 
he  sit  moodily  upon  the  shore  meditating  his 
death-plunge ;  but  this  time  it  was  a  glorioas 
sunset.  The  beams  of  the  departing  son  tipped 
the  foaming  billows  with  a  beautiful  radiance ; 
and  a  bend  in  the  shore  of  the  lake  brought  the 
glistening  cliffs  of  the  wild  coast,  all  streaming 
with  liquid  gold,  in  full  view  of  the  young  Sag- 
amore. He  eyed  the  same  with  an  admiring  eye; 
it  might  be  the  last  he  should  behold ;  but  the 
stern  look  was  there  still ;  and  a  beholder  would 
nut  have  divined  a  thought  that  agitated  his 
bosom.  Thus  he  sat,  motionless,  until  the  deep 
night  came  down  over  the  waters,  and  the  first 
beams  of  the  rising  moon  fell  aslant  the  rough 
bosom  of  the  lake.  \ 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  restless  waves,  he  was 
startled  by  a  dark  object  rising  and  falling  upon 
the  tumbling  billows.     It  had  the  size  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  canoe;  but  the  young  Chippewa 
could  not  believe  a  bark  would  live  a  moment 
in  those  turbulent  waters.     He  eyed  it  keenly, 
as  it  seemed  to  approach  the  shore ;  and  a  feel- 
ing of  superstition  began  to  creep  over  him,  when 
the  voice  of  O-wee-na  was  heard  above  the  sound 
of  the  waters  :  **  If  the  Eagle  lives,  let  him  strike 
a  light  on  the  shore,  that  the  White  Swan  may  ' 
swim  to  his  lodge."    In  a  moment  a  faint  light 
shone  by  the  side  of  Hi-was-see,  and  instantly 
the  canoe  came  bounding  towards  the  shore. 
When  within  a  short  distance,  O-wee-na  was 
heard  again,  **  If  the  Eagle  has  -not  gone  to  the 
happy  fields,  let  him  speak  to  O-wee-na."     Hi- 
was-see  answered,  "  The  White  Swan  is  a  great 
swimmer,  to  try  the  rough  waters.     What  does 
she  seek  ?"    **  She  seeks  the  Eagle ;    let  him 
trust  himself  to  the  waters,  and  O-wee-na  will 
save  him.    The  Eagle  must  hasten  befbre  the 
braves  awaken,  or  it  will  be  too  late.    They  be- 
lieve he  is  dead,  and   have  made  themseh'es 
drunk  with  the  fire-water,  in  joy  that  he  is  cut 
off*.     Let  him  come  into  the  waters  and  escape 
with  the  White  Swan  where  his  enemies  can- 
not find  him."     Hi-was-see  answered,   "  The 
Eagle  will  be  with  the  White  Swan  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

Seizing  his  hatchet,  he  clave  the  bark  from 
one  of  the  logs,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  his  torch, 
drew  upon  the  inside  with  the  quick  rude  skill 
of  the  Indian,  the  form  of  a  canoe  struggling  in 
the  waters.  Perched  upon  one  side,  he  placed 
the  figure  of  an  eagle  ;  and  swimming  graceful- 
ly at  its  prow,  with  its  neck  laid  lovingly  across 
it,  was  a  white  swan.  Fastening  it  quickly  to 
the  inside  of  the  lodge,  he  caught  his  hatchet 
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and  rifle,  and  leaping  from  the  cliff  several  feet 
into  the  water,  he  struck  out  bravely  for  the  ca- 
m>e  of  0-wee-na.  The  White  Swan  was  on 
the  alert  for  him,  and  managing  the  canoe  skil- 
fulij',  Hi-was-see  was  soon  in  safety  at  her  side. 

Yet  the  dunger  was  not  over.  With  incredi- 
ble bravery  and  skill  had  0-wee-na,  guided  by 
the  star  of  love,  piloted  her  canoe  through  those 
boisterous  waters.  The  joy  of  having  rescued 
her  lover,  made  her  hand  unsteady,  and  it  was 
all  she  and  Hi-was-see  himself,  in  his  weak 
state,  could  do  to  keep  the  canoe  afloat.  When 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  Hi-was-see 
raised  again  his  shrill  war-whoop  in  the  most 
defying  manner.  A  low,  angry  growl  from  the 
shore,  told  him  that  his  enemies  heard  him,  and 
had  discovered  his  departure.  Once  more  rais- 
ing his  voice,  he  sent  forth  such  a  shout  of  exul- 
tation that  the  cliffs  rang  with  the  echo. 

Nothing  was  ever  seen  of  the  Eagle  or  White 
Swan  among  the  Chippewas;  but  the  white 
traders  often  brought  news  of  them  from  a  dis- 
tant tribe  beyond  the  Lakes.  The  enemies  of 
the  Eagle  entered  his  deserted  hut  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  discovering  the  piece  of 
bark  with  his  departing  hieroglyphics  upon  it, 
saw  that  he  was  indeed  gone,  but  baflJed  anger 
was  all  they  had  left  for  consolation.  Hi-was- 
see  was  gone  with  his  loved  0-wee-na. 


Sichlleld  Spa,  Jaly  4,  1651. 


Ms  J.  C.  MANLEY. 


COSSTASTISOPIE. 


SEE    PLATE. 


Constantinople,  built  by  and  named  afier 
Constantine  the  Great,  was,  till  1453,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperors  of  the  East,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  been  the  city  of  the  Sultans.  It 
lies  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  at  the  south- 
western opening  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
which  separates  Europe  from  Asia.  It  impres- 
ses the  traveler  more  as  a  picture  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, than  when  its  narrow,  dirty  and  steep 
streets  are  trodden.  It  is  an  unclean  beauty, 
and  for  want  of  any  thing  like  sanatary  arrange- 
ments, the  plague  is  a  frequent  visitor.  For  an 
elegantly  written  work  on  life  in  Constantino- 
ple; we  commend  Miss  Bardoe's  "City  of  the 
Sultans." 


OBITUARIES. 

MRS.    ANN-ELIZA   THAYER. 

Died  in  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  January  27,  1851, 
Mrs.  Ann-Eliza  Thater,  daughter  of  General 
Bezaleel  and  Margaret  Thayer,  aged  26 
years. 

Mrs.  Thayer  left  her  residence  in  Fulton,  N. 
Y.,  a  few  days  previous  to  her  death,  in  appar- 
ent health,  and  so  far  as  mortal  knowledge  could 
judge,  under^excellent  prospects  of  a  long  and 
useful  life,  but  arriving  at  her  father*s  house,  in 
Mexico,  she  was  soon  prostrated  with  what  final- 
ly proved  to  be  a  disease  of  the  heart.  Alchough 
thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called  to  part 
with  her  many  devoted  friends,  her  aflectionate 
husband  and  loving  parents,  she  was  prepared  to 
go  without  fear  or  murmuring.  She  was  an  in- 
telligent and  unwavering  believer  in  the  final 
happiness  of  all  God's  children  ;  she  had  studied 
well  the  character  of  God,  the  blessed  promises 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  consequently,  in  the 
very  bloom  and  beauty  of  life,  she  turned  away 
from  all  the  attractions  of  earth,  and  like  a  du- 
tiful, confiding  child,  went  peacefully  and  lov- 
ingly to  the  arms  of  her  heavenly  Father.  Once, 
while  her  mother  bent  over  her,  adjusting  her 
hair,  or  smoothing  her  pillow,  she  expressed  a 
wish  that  she  might  fall  asleep  and  never  awake 
again  in  this  world.  This  wish  was  partially 
gratified,  for  she  died  without  a  struggle  or  a 
^roan,  and  only  the  still  bosom  and  the  hushed 
pulse,  told  when  the  spirit  had  departed  for  the 
"  home  of  the  angels."  She  had  for  a  long 
time  been  a  member  of  the  Universalist  choir  in 
Fulton,  where  she  sung  praises  to  the  Father 
she  loved,  and  to  whom  she  now  sings  anthems 
of  sweeter  and  holier  harmony  in  heaven. 

J.  H.  T. 


MRS.    HANNAH   HATHAWAY. 

Died  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Oct.  11,  1850,  Mrs. 
Hannah,  wife  of  B.  Hathaway,  Esq.,  and 
daughter  of  tlie  late  William  Nye,  Esq.,  aged 
41  years. 

Though  many  months  have  passed  away  since 
the  death  of  this  estimable  woman,  she  is  not 
forgotten  by  the  husband  and  children  left  be- 
hind, but  every  succeeding  day  teaches  them 
more  and  more  of  the  greatness  of  their  loss.  In 
the  relation  of  wife  she  was  confidingly  faithful, 
seekinflr  in   everv  act  the  welfare,  intprpst.    nnd 
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happiness  of  her  husband,  even  unto  the  mo- 
ment of  her  death.  Asa  mother,  she  was  as- 
siduous in  the  care  of  her  children,  desiring  no- 
thing more  than  their  happiness,  and  their  prep- 
aration for  subsequent  usefulness.  Far  remov- 
ed in  character  and  disposition  from  the  vain 
show  of  the  fashionable  world,  she  sought  and 
found  her  greatest  earthly  happiness  in  the  ser- 
vice and  association  of  her  family  and  intimate 
friends.  Her  conversation  was  instructive  and 
sincere,  and  her  sympathies  for  the  suffering 
were  an  honor  to  her  heart  and  hands.  In  relig- 
ion she  was  a  believer  in  the  common  salvation, 
and  had  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the 
special  applications  of  Divine  Grace,  which 
made  her  practically  a  Universalist  in  the  do- 
mestic and  social  relations,  and  gave  her  in  the 
time  of  trial  an  unfailing  confidence  and  spiritu- 
al support.  She  had  no  desire  to  live  only  as 
she  could  bless  her  family,  and  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  Divine  Will  when  made  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  though  it  separated  her  from  earthly 
joys  and  sympathies.  She  trusted  in  God's 
goodness,  and  was  not  afraid  to  die.  Her  vir- 
tues are  embalmed  in  the  memories  of  her  nu- 
merous friends,  and  especially  in  those  of  her 
surviving  husband  and  only  remaining  sister, 
and  will  bless  them  though  her  voice  is  silent  in 
death.  May  the  precious  consolations  of  that 
Gospel  she  believed  be  with  them  and  her  sur- 
viving children,  teaching  them  submission  to 
the  Divine  Will,  and  bringing  them  daily  into  a 
more  intimate  communion  with  the  Redeemer 
and  the  perfected  spirit  of  their  absent  friend. 

B.  T. 
[This  obituary  was   overlooked  and  did  not 
reach  the  editor  till  too  late  for  any  preceding 
issue  of  the  Repository.] 


HENRY    BACON   TOMPKINS. 

Died  in  Bangor,  Me.,  May  1851,  Henry  B., 
son  of  John  S.  Tompkins,  in  his  sixth  year. 

The  partiality  of  our  friends  has  led  them 
to  give  our  humble  name  to  children,  literally 
**  from  Maine  to  Georgia,"  but  this  is  the  first, 
so  fjr  as  we  know,  that  has  been  ealled  from  the 
mortal  sphere.  He  was  a  noble  boy,  with  a 
massive  forehead,  a  large,  keen,  full  eye,  fine 
features,  and  an  energy  of  spirits  that  manifest- 
ed itself  in  features  and  motion,  giving  promise 
«f  the  growth  of  a  true  man.  It  was  a  heart- 
sinking  story  to  hear  that  he  was  dying— that 
he  was  dead ;  but  we  were  wakened  from  our 


stupor  by  Faith  ringing  her  sweet  chimes  on  the 
bells  of  Hope,  and  we  went  in  to  the  sanctuary 
of  God  and  worshiped.  Our  friends,  the  parents 
of  this  noble  boy,  do  not  need  words  of  consola- 
tion from  us  now;  they  have  a  beautiful  and 
strengthening  faith,  and  they  know  how  rich  it 
makes  them,  and  they  use  it.  This  is  their  third 
bereavement.  Well,  God  lives,  and  those  we 
lose  sight  of  here,  live  with  him,  and  live  for  us. 

Star  afier  star  makes  beautiful  the  Night, 
So  in  the  Future  do  our  lost  ones  shine  ; 

And  Death's  lone  valley  shall  become  more  bright 
As  dear  ones  smile  fiom  out  their  home  divine. 

H.    BACOX. 


AN  ARAB  TENT  SCENE. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Urquhart's 
Travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco,  a  work  not  long 
since  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  : 

"  The  chief  lady  of  the  douar  was  too  busy  for 
ceremony  ;  she  left  that  department  to  her  nos- 
band.  She  was  first  lieutenant.  But  one  eve- 
ning, as  we  were  returning  to  the  douar,  she  sig- 
nified that  she  had  something  to  say,  and  con- 
ducting me  into  the  tent,  made  me  sit  down,  and 
seating  herself  opposite,  said, — t  Christian,  since 
the  wives  anddauizhlersof  your  country's  sheiks 
neither  cook  nor  weave,  nor  make  butter,  nor 
look  after  the  c^ie^ts,  or  sheep,  what  do  they 
do?*  HavinsT  already  avowed  that  the  greatest 
sheik  in  the  English  country  had  not  in  his  tent, 
or  in  his  house,  a  spindle  or  loom,  I  explained 
how  our  ladies  occupied  themselves.  She  shook 
her  head,  and  said,'  *  It  is  not  good ;'  but  added, 
after  a  pau-e,  *  Are  y^^ur  women  happier  than 
we  ?'  I  answered,  *  Neither  of  you  would  take 
the  life  of  the  other;  but  when  I  tell  my  coun- 
try-women about  you,  they  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
and  they  will  not  say,  *  It  is  not  good.'  *  Chris- 
tian,* she  said,  *  what  will  you  tell  of  me?'  I 
answered,  *  I  will  say  I  have  seen  the  wife  of  an 
Arab  sheik,  and  the  mistress  of  an  Arab  tent, 
such  as  we  read  of  in  the  writings  of  old,  such 
as  are  the  models  held  up  to  our  young  maid- 
ens; such  as  we  listen  to  only  in  songs,  or  see 
in  dreams.' 

"  Had  a  voice  spoken  from  the  earth,  I  could 
not  have  been  more  startled.  It  was  nature 
saying  to  art — *  What  is  thy  worth  ?  What  do 
we  know  of  the  happiness  and  the  uses  that  be- 
long to  the  drudgeries  of  life  ?  Our  harvest  is 
of  the  briars  and  thorns  of  a  spirit  uneasy  and 
over-wrought.  Here  are  no  changes  in  pro- 
gress— no  revolutions  that  threaten— no  theo- 
ries at  war — no  classes  that  hate — and  why? 
The  household  works.  There  is  no  subdivision 
of  labor— the  household,  not  the  man,  is  the 
mint  of  the  State." 
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The UjfivEiisALisT  Quarterly  andGen- 
ERAL  Review.  For  July,  1851.  Vol.  8.  No. 
3.     Boston  :  A.  Tompkins. 

This  number  of  the  Quarterly  opens  with  an 
interesting  article  on  Benedict  and  the  Monatie- 
ries,  in  which  the  writer.  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  of  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  brings  into  review  **  the  spread  and 
characteristics  of  monasticism  in  the  Christian 
Church,  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth,  to  the  mid- 
die  of  the  sixth  century.*'  The  King  in  Judge- 
ment y  is  a  sketch  of  a  new  method  of  interpreting 
the  parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats,  hy  Rev. 
A.  C.  Thomas, — that  parable  is  made  by  him  to 
cover,  ••  in  its  principle,"  the  entire  scope  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  This  may  be  true,  as  all  just 
principles  of  retribution  are  perpetual  in  their  ap- 
plication  ;  but  that  the  Savior  was  speaking  a 
parable  which  he  intended  to  reach  in  its  direct 
meaning  to  more  than  the  close  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  is  an  idea  which  we  are  not  ready 
to  adopt.  Perhaps  if  our  brother  had  elaborated 
his  exposition  more,  we  should  apprehend  his 
meaning  better.  We  are  deeply  intereste'd  in  ev- 
ery new  method  of  dealing  with  controverted 
Scriptures.  Succeeding  this  article  is  our  own 
contribution, — Different  Admini$tration$  of  Uni- 
versaliMn,  intended  as  a  plea  for  freedom  of  ac- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  great  truth  according  to  each 
one's  own  aptitude.  The  following  passage  may 
give  the  idea  : 

••  Where  Universalism  is  believed,  and  is  with- 
held from  politic  motives,  we  send  no  apology  of 
ours.  The  cowardice  of  such  souls  is,  to  us,  un- 
speakable ;  and  we  always  admired  the  noble  an- 
swer of  the  old  minister,  who,  when  told  that  it 
was  thought  by  some  that  he  was  a  believer  in 
Universalism,  though  he  did  not  preach  it,  an- 
swered, •  Sir,  if  I  believed  Universalism,  /  hare 
too  much  humanity  to  withhold  it  from  the  peo- 
ple.' To  believe  in  the  grand  end  of  sin  and 
sufiering,  to  recognize  intellectually  the  complete 
redemption  in  Christ,  and  as  a  matter  of  mere 
policy  to  withhold  it  from  the  world,  is  high  tiea- 
son  against  God.  He  who  would  permit  a  people 
among  whom  he  was  living,  to  have  a  less  woi- 
thy  idea  of  his  earthly  father  than  the  truth  of 
things  justified,  without  protesting  against  it, 
would  merit  the  highest  censure  ; — what  shall  we 
say  of  him  who  permits  this  in  reference  to  his 
heavenly  Father  !  Just  in  proportion  as  a  man 
voluntarily  keeps  back  the  highest  truth,  by  giv- 


ing it  only  a  vague  expression,  a  half  utterance, 
an  apologetical  expression,  he  is  a  coward  ;  and 
many  such  an  Ananias  has  been  rewarded  with 
complete  deadness  of  soul.  But  let  us  be  just. 
Let  us  not  consider  that  expression  of  Universal- 
ism which  makes  its  reliance  on  the  spirit  of  what 
is  said,  rather  than  upon  the  letter,  as  a  hiding  of 
the  truth,  or  designed  to  win  over  others  to  a  less 
dogmatic  statement  of  doctrine,  or  textual  defence 
of  the  truth.  Let  us  rather  see  in  it  a  diflTerent 
habitude  of  thought,  a  peculiar  culture,  a  mind 
pursuing  the  same  end  with  us,  in  its  own  way 
and  by  its  own  method.  Let  us  rejoice  that 
here  is  freshness, — no  imitation,  no  leaning  that 
increases  weakness,  no  surrender  of  individual 
freedom.  We  go  to  all  lengths  in  demanding 
brave  explicitness,  when  there  is  a  profession  of 
uttering  convictions.  But  lightly  to  question  the 
reality  of  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  a  co-worker, 
to  talk  by  inuendoes,  and  suggestions  of  treason 
in  the  camp,  is  moral  baseness,  and  proof  of  lit- 
tleness of  mind." 

T%e  Man^  Calvin^  is  the  title  of  the  next  arti- 
cle by  Rev.  O.  W.  Wright,  of  New  Jeisey,  who 
gives  a  portrait  of  Calvin,  not  a  discussion  of 
Calvinism.  It  is  an  able  paper  ;  and  so  is  that 
on  The  Works  of  JVaihaniel  Hawthorne^  by  Rev. 
A.  D.  Mayo,  who  gives  us  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  peculiarities  and  excellences  of  this  polished 
writer  and  rare  genius,  and  enters  into  some  val- 
uable criticisms  on  human  nature  and  the  forces 
that  rule  its  highest  operations.  To  appreciate 
this  criticism,  the  reader  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Hawthorne's  writings,  and  should 
this  valuable  essay  lead  to  such  an  acquaintance, 
the  reader  will  be  benefited.  Next  we  have  a 
July  article  on  Patriotism y  by  Rev.  T.  S.  King. 
It  is  a  fine  article,  earnest,  clear  and  eloquent. 
The  articles  close  with  one  on  Matt.  x.  28,  and 
Luke  xii.  6,  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Manley.  Twenty-five 
Literary  JVotices  finish  the  No.  ;  and  these  noti- 
ces are  carefully  written,  are  discriminating,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  Quarterly  and 
Review. 

Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth.  By 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.  D.  In  two  volumes. 
Edited  by  Henry  Reed.  Boston  :  Ticknor.  Reed 
&  Fields.     1851. 

Beautiful  volumes,  rich  with  the  history  of  a 
pure  and  elevated  mind.    We  do  not  know  of  any 
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Memoira  which  are  so  strictly  the  history  of  the 
writer  in  his  Writings  as  these  of  Wordsworth. 
They  give  but  very  little  of  strictly  personal  his- 
tory, but  in  what  is  here  given  as  the  biography 
of  his  poems,  we  see  most  happily  the  man,  the 
circumstances  that  moulded  him,  the  real  springs 
of  his  character,  and  the  moral  forces  that  swayed 
him.  The  impressions  made  in  the  reading  are 
like  those  we  receive  when  conversing  with  a 
communicable  nature  on  any  subject,  and  here 
and  there  gleam  out  revelations  of  the  most  inte- 
rior life  of  the  person  himself.  We  have  Words- 
worth's opinions  on  all  great  questions, — his  let- 
ters when  traveling,  on  receiving  a  book  or  a 
poem,  on  public  events,  and  where  you  might  ex- 
pect a  mere  epistle  of  acknowledgement  of  some 
favor,  you  get  a  real  gem  of  thought  thrown  in  as 
freely  as  the  Summer  gives  its  dew  to  the  leaf. 
How  intimately  purity  of  heart  is  joined  to  lofti- 
ness of  intellectual  conception,  was  never  shown 
us  so  finely  as  in  these  Memoirs  ;  and  though 
Wordsworth  took  the  poetical  view  of  all  things, 
and  is  widely  supposed  to  have  shrunk  away  from 
change  and  improvements  in  the  world  around 
him,  yet  he  did  most  certainly  enunciate  ideas 
that  are  the  stuff  out  of  which  martyrs  are  made. 
In  vol.  I,  page  419,  there  is  a  fine  passage  on  In- 
tellectual Courage,  where  the  poet  sets  forth  how 
indispensable  is  principle — *'  I  mean,*'  he  says, 
*<  that  fixed  and  habitual  principle,  which  implies 
the  absence  of  all  selfish  anticipations,  whether 
of  hope  or  fear,  and  the  inward  d>avowal  of  any 
tribunal  higher  and  more  dreaded  than  the  mind's 
own  judgment  upon  its  act.  The  existence  of 
such  a  principle  cannot  but  elevate  the  most 
commanding  genius,  add  rapidity  to  the  quickest 
glance,  a  wider  range  to  the  most  ample  compre- 
hension ;  but  without  this  principle,  the  man  of 
ordinary  powers  must,  in  the  trying  hour,  be  found 
utterly  wanting.  Neither  without  it  can  the  man 
of  excelling  powers  be  trustwoithy,  or  have  at 
all  times  a  calm  and  confident  repose  in  him- 
self 

These  volumes  will  be  more  valued  as  they  are 
read  in  connection  with  the  poems  of  Words- 
worth, and  will  give  refreshment  to  every  nature 
that  seeks  to  commune  with  purity  and  greatness 
united. 

The  additions  by  the  American  editor  are  valu- 
able. The  letter  from  Inman,  the  artist,  who 
painted  the  best  portrait  of  Wordsworth,  gives  a 
beautiful  glimpse  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  poet. 
When  the  edition  of  Wordsworth's  works  is  re- 
published to  correspond  with  the  English  edition 
referred  to  in  these  volumes,  the  Memoirs  will  be 
read  far  more  easily.    But  in  Prof.  Reed's  note  to 


the  American  reader,  he  says  that  in  the  last  Phi- 
ladelphia edition  of  the  Complete  Poetical  Works 
of  Wordsworth,  there  is  a  table  of  first  lines,  &c, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  references  to  the  po- 
ems alluded  to  in  the  Memoirs.  We  wish  Prof. 
Reed  had  inserted  this  in  former  editions,  and 
then  toe  should  have  had  it  in  our  fine  copy  of 
Wordsworth.  How  can  we  aflbrd  to  buy  a  vol- 
ume of  the  new  edition  merely  for  the  Index,  &c.? 

Thk  Religion  of  Geology,  and  its  Con- 
nected Sciences.  By  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.     Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  1851. 

This  is  an  excellent  work,  notwithstanding  it 
has  much  of  theology  in  its  pages  which  we  dis- 
card. We  like  the  spirit  of  the  book,  and  the 
compiehensiveness  with  which  President  Hitch- 
cock deals  with  questions  so-  often  treated  in  a 
spirit  of  halfness— from  the  extreme  of  the  Phi- 
losopher, and  the  extreme  of  the  Theologian, 
neither  appreciating  the  other's  view.  The  start- 
ing point  of  our  author  is  thus  stated  : 

**  A  fundamental  principle  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity is,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  the  only  infallible  standard  of  re- 
ligious tiuth  ;  and  I  desire  to  hold  up  this  princi- 
ple prominently  at  the  outset,  as  one  to  which  I 
cordially  subscribe.  The  mass  of  evidence  in  fa- 
vor of  \he  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  too 
great  to  be  set  aside  by  any  thing  short  of  scien- 
tific demonstration.  Were  the  Scriptures  to  teach 
that  the  whole  is  not  equal  to  its  parts,  the  mind 
could  not,  indeed,  believe  it.  But  if  it  taught  a 
truth  which  was  only  contrary  to  the  probable 
deductions  of  science,  science,  I  say,  must  yield 
to  Scripture  ;  for  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
doubt  the  probabilities  of  a  single  science,  than 
the  various  and  most  satisfactory  evidence  on 
which  revelation  rests.  I  do  not  believe  that  even 
the  probabilities  of  any  science  are  in  collision 
with  Scripture.  But  the  supposition  is  made  to 
show  how  strong  are  my  convictions  of  the  evi- 
dence and  paramount  authority  of  the  Bible." 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  how  science  may 
throw  light  upon  the  truths  of  Scripture,  and 
clearly  defines  the  distinct  offices  of  Science  and 
Revelation.     He  says  in  this  connection, — 

**  God  might,  indeed,  have  revealed  new  scien- 
tific as  well  as  religious  truth.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  in  this  way  he  has  anticipated  a 
single  modern  discovery.  This  would  have  been 
turning  aside  from  the  much  more  important  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view,  viz.,  to  teach  the  world  relig- 
ious truth.  Such  being  the  case,  the  language 
employed  to  describe  natural  phenomena  must 
have  been  adapted  to  the  state  of  knowledge 
among  the  people  to  whom  the  Scriptures  were 
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addressed.  Another  inference  from  these  premi- 
ses is,  that  there  may  be  an  apparent  contradic- 
tion between  the  statements  of  science  and  reve- 
lation. Revelation  may  describe  phenomena  ac- 
cording to  apparent  truth,  as  when  it  speaks  of 
the  sun,  and  the  immobility  of  the  earth  ;  but 
science  describes  the  same  according  to  the  actu- 
al truth,  as  when  it  gives  a  real  motion  to  the 
earth,  and  only  an  apparent  motion  to  the  heav- 
ens. Had  the  language  of  revelation  been  scien- 
tifically accurate,  it  would  have  defeated  the  ob- 
ject for  which  the  Scriptures  M-ere  given  ;  for  it 
mast  have  anticipated  scientific  discovery,  and 
therefore  have  been  unintelligible  to  those  igno- 
rant of  such  discoveries.  Or  if  these  had  been 
explained  by  inspiration,  the  Bible  would  have 
become  a  text-book  in  natural  science,  rather 
than  a  guide  to  eternal  life.  The  final  conclusion 
from  these  principles  is,  that  since  science  and 
revelation  treat  of  the  same  subjects  only  inci- 
dentally, we  ought  only  to  expect  that  the  facts 
of  science,  rightly  understood,  should  not  contra- 
dict the  statements  of  revelation,  correctly  inter- 
preted." 

This  volume  abounds  with  forcible  views  of  the 
Religion  of  Geology,  and  animated  pictures  which 
show  the  poetic  action  of  the  mind  of  the  author. 
We  commend  the  work  to  our  readers.  The  ded- 
ication is  something  unique.  It  is  *«  To  My  Be- 
loved Wife,"  and  is  one  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  position  we  have  often  taken,vi2.  that 
the  part  which  woman  performs  in  connection 
with  public  benefactions,  is  more  than  is  known. 
This  dedication  was  published  wiihout  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  of  it,  and  must  have  been  a 
pleasant  surprise.  It  opens  thus  :  «*  Both  grati- 
tude and  affection  prompt  me  to  dedicate  these 
lectures  to  you.  To  your  kindness  and  self-deny- 
ing  labors,  I  have  been  mainly  indebted  for  the 
ability  and  leisure  to  give  any  successful  atten- 
tion to  scientific  pursuits.  Early  should  I  have 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  feeble  health,  nervous 
despondency,  poverty,  and  blighted  hopes,  had 
not  your  sympathies  and  cheering  counsels  sus- 
tained roe." — It  seems  from  this  dedication  that 
the  wife  has  drawn  the  illustrations  used  by  the 
husband  in  his  lectures  as  Professor  of  Natural 
Theology  and  Geology  in  Amherst  College.  We 
like  to  see  such  acknowledgements  of  what  may 
be  the  wide  sphere  of  woman*s  labors  while  she 
is  still  faithful  to  all  the  demands  of  home. 

Poetical  Works  of  Shakspeare.  Bos- 
ton: Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  1851. 

Three  Parts  more  of  the  Poetical  Works  of 
Shakspeare  have  been  issued  uniform  with  the 


elegant  Boston  Edition  of  Shakspeare's  Dramatic 
Works.  A  splendid  title  page  has  been  issued, 
and  soon  the  whole  of  the  numbers  will  be  com- 
pleted. Thus  the  most  elegant  edition  of  the 
great  Poet  and  Dramatist  will  be  **  The  Boston 
Edition.*'  What  a  luxury  in  the  book  line  is  such 
paper  and  print ! 

Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims  ;  or,  Inci- 
dents of  Adventure  in  the  Life  of  the  First  Set- 
tlers. By  Joseph  Banvard.  Boston  :  Gould  & 
Lincoln.   1851. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  histor- 
ical works  by  Mr.  Banvard  on  American  History, 
intended  to  embrace  some  dozen  volumes  or  more. 
The  present  volume  is  a  sketch  of  the  most  strik- 
ing incidents  in  the  life  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England,  beginning  with  the  departure  of  the 
May  Flower  and  Speedwell  from  Leyden.  The 
book  is  written  in  an  interesting  style,  and  a  great 
amount  of  historical  matter  is  embraced  in  its  pa- 
ges. We  have  no  doubt  that  the  series  of  vol- 
umes will  be  worthy  of  public  attention  and  pat- 
ronage. 

The  Gold  Worshipers  ;  or.  The  Days  we 
Live  In.  A  Future  Historical  Novel.  By  the 
author  of  ••  Whitefriars."  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers.  1851. 

This  is  a  lively,  chatty  novel,  and  we  should 
suppose  might  do  for  summer  reading.  It  may 
be  had  of  B.  B.  Mussey  6i  Co. 

The  Sonatas  or  Beethoven.  Boston  : 
Oliver  Ditson.  1851. 

The  publication  of  these  gems  of  art  is  contin- 
ued regularly,  from  the  latest  German  edition. 
The  entire  collection  will  afibrd  one  of  the  finest 
displays  of  musical  genius.  Mr.  Ditson  has  also 
just  published  the  **  Pianist's  Companion,"  con- 
taining no  less  than  218  five  finger  exercises  to 
obtain  independence  and  equality  in  the  action  of 
the  fingers  in  playing  the  piano  forte  ;  composed 
by  Aloise  Schmitt  ;  with  an  introduction  by  J.  A. 
Hamilton.  We  commend  this  work  as  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  in  the  study  of  the  piano 
forte  wish  aids  in  forming  a  true  and  graceful  po- 
sition for  the  hands  and  arms,  and  for  insuring 
facility,  independence  and  equality  in  the  action 
of  the  fingers. 

Among  the  new  music  recently  published  by 
Mr.  Ditson,  we  may  mention  the  following  :  Ber- 
non  March,  by  Handel  Pond  ;  Festival  SchoitUch, 
by  Henry  Wilson  ;  Parodies  Waltz,  by  S.  H.  Mil- 
lard ;  The  Poor  Man  of  Summer,  music  by  George 
Bachen.     This  song  is  very  beautiful. 

Mr.  Ditson  is  just  issuing  Rossini's  Stabat  Ma- 
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ter,  with  Latin  and  English  Words.  The  part 
now  published  is  the  Cavatina,  **  Oh  endow  me  !'* 
Also,  The  Dreams  of  Peace,  from  the  opera  I 
Lombardi .;  music  hy  Verdi. 

The  History  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  With  Engravings.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1851.  Boston  :  On 
sale  at  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.,  Cornhill. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Abbott's 
Historical  Series.  The  writer  had  one  of  the 
finest  subjects  for  his  pen,  and  he  has  skillfully 
used  his  materials.  Josephine  is  here  portrayed 
i.i  her  true  loveliness  and  power  ;  her  connection 
with  Napoleon's  greatness  is  appreciated,  and 
her  undying  beauty  of  character  is  honored.  The 
separation  of  Josephine  from  Napoleon,  is  most 
graphically  portrayed,  and  finely  are  the  desola- 
ting effects  of  mad  ambition  exhibited. 

The  Cortroversy  Touching  the  Old 
Stone  Mill,  in  the  Town  of  Newport,  R.  I. 
Newport  :  Chflrles  E.  Hammatt,  Jr.   1851. 

This  pamphlet  gives  us  the  latest  summing  up 
of  the  argument  for  and  against  the  remote  anti- 
quity of  the  Stone  Wonder  at  Newport.  "Learn- 
ed men**  have  supposed  that  this  structure  was 
built  by  the  Northmen  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  this  country  by  the  English,  and  to  thcni  it  is 
the  ruin  of  a  baptistry  that  once  stood  neighbor 
to  a  church  ;  but  to  others  it  is  an  old  mill  and 
nothing  more.  The  most  reasonable  defence 
of  this  latter  idea  comes  from  the  fact,  that  no 
tradition  or  record  exists  in  behalf  of  the  notion 
that  the  structure  was  on  the  island  at  the  time 
the  English  settlers  came  thither,  and,  second, 
the  same  kind  of  cement  which  connects  the 
stones  of  the  ruin,  is  found  in  the  make  of  the 
tomb  of  Gov.  Arnold,  who  bequeathed  this  struc- 
ture in  his  will  as  ••  My  Stone  Built  Mill.**  The 
same  cement  has  also  been  found  in  an  ancient 
stone  residence  in  Newport,  and  tradition  says, 
that  when  the  British  pulled  down  Gov.  Arnold's 
mansion,  it  being  of  stone,  they  had  very  hard 
work  to  effect  their  object.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion still.  Who  built  the  Tower?  and  a  most  sin- 
gular piece  of  masonry  it  is. 

History  or  THE  Cross  OF  Christ.  By  the 
Rev.  William  R.  Alger. 

We  purchased  this  book  curious  to  see  what  it 
might  contain,  inasmuch  as  we  had  gathered, 
some  years  since,  a  mass  of  materials  in  reference 
to  the  sjime  general  idea.  It  is  an  interesting 
volume,  though  less  a  history  than  we  expected  to 
find  it.  The  author  goes  back  of  the  use  of  the 
Cross  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  by  the  Ro- 


mans, and  shows  how  it  was  used  as  a  symbol  by 
the  Druids,  and  some  of  the  Hindoos.  The  use 
of  it  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  is  taken  up- 
dismissed  too  briefly — and  then  the  change 
wrought  by  Christianity  in  its  syrabolry  is  set 
forth  with  eloquent  comments  on  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  The  volume  was 
suggested  by  a  work  entitled  "Cruciana,**  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1835.  It  will  be  found  an 
interesting  work. 

Caleb  Field.  A  Tale  of  the  Puritans.  By 
the  author  of  **  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Miss  Mar- 
fraret  Maitland,**  &c.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  1851.  Boston:  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co., 
CorlihiH. 

The  lengthy  preface  shows  that  the  author 
engaged  in  the  work  of  writing  this  fiction 
with  a  heartiness  that  is  one  element  of  success 
in  any  endeavor^and  desires  this  effort  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  sketch  which  exercises  the  art  yet  t« 
be  elaborately  expended  on  a  larger  picture.  The 
story  is  of  the  old  Puritans  in  the  time  of  the  Stu- 
arts, and  aptly  has  the  author  caught  the  speech 
of  the  martial  saints. 

London  Labor  and  London  Poor.  By 
Henry  Mayhew.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.    Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co. 

The  Part  now  before  us  is  No.  8,  and  gives  us 
more  unique  descriptions  of  classes  of  persons 
never  before  noticed  by  the  literary  man,  and  till 
but  recently  not  regarded  at  all.  "The  Street 
Sellers  of  Manufactured  Articles,'*  are  the  classes 
of  workers  now  introduced  to  our  attention,  and 
we  here  read  of  the  peculiar  ways  and  modes  of 
living  of  great  numbers  who  make  out  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  on  small  gains.  Mr. 
Mayhew  has  a  good  fashion  of  now  and  then  in- 
troducing a  biography  of  some  peculiar  specimen 
of  a  class,  and  in  this  part  of  his  work  we  have 
the  story  of  a  cripple,  with  a  daguerreotype  of 
the  person  and  his  nutmeg  graters  on  his  arms. 
His  hands  are  turned  up  towards  the  inside  of  the 
arm,  and  he  is  compelled  to  walk  upon  his  knees. 
Determined  to  die  rather  than  beg,  he  goes  oi 
creeps  from  place  to  place  with  his  tin  ware.  His 
story  is  a  melancholy  one  indeed  ;  and  singularly 
does  he  illustrate  how  the  ills  we  suffer  may  be 
less  to  us  than  the  ills  which  another  afBicted  be- 
ing must  endure.  This  cripple  seeing  a  man  suf- 
fering under  St.  Vitus'  dance,  shaking  from  head 
to  foot  and  leaning  on  a  woman  who  seemed  to 
be  his  wife,  the  poor  cripple  remarked,  **  I 
thought  what  a  blessing  it  is  I  am  not  like  him." 
The  influence  of  a  religious  trust  in  ultimate  good 
is  exhibited  in  this  man's  life.  Mayhew 's  work 
is  healthful  and  interesting  in  its  moral  tendency. 
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A  WEEK  IN  POIlADElPnU. 

[Gonclnded.] 

I  WELL  remember  my  impression  when  I  first 
visited  Fairmount  some  sixteen  years  ago.  I 
was  in  Philadelphia  over  the  Sabbath,  attended 
morning  service  at  Lombard  Street  Church,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  finding  there  were  no  churches 
open,  I  took  a  carriage  with  some  dear  friends, 
and  visited  Fairmount.  For  the  first  time  I  saw 
something  approaching  a  Parisian  sabbath.  For 
some  distance  before  the  spot  was  reached,  ta- 
bles of  refreshments  gave  a  holiday  look  to  the 
street ;  ^nd  when  we  arrived  at  our  journey's 
end,  what  a  multitude  of  people  were  seen  !  I 
found  Fairmount  a  grand  resort  as  it  is  and  must 
be  for  the  city  folk.  The  view  of  the  Schuylkill 
and  the  high  grounds  of  Fairmount,  is  very  beau- 
tiful as  you  approach  them  from  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  Wire  Bridge ;  passing  over  the  bridge, 
on  either  side  are  fine  water  scenes,  which,  be- 
held in  the  sunset  light  of  May,  gleamed  bright- 
ly, diversified  by  all  sorts  of  water  craft,  and  en- 
livened by  the  darting  here  and  there  of  the  gay 
boats.  It  is  a  little  laborious  to  ascend  the 
heights  of  Fairmount  to  view  the  great  reser- 
voirs, but  the  prospect  is  very  fine,  and  it  is  well 
to  examine  the  vast  preparations  needed  to  give 
to  the  city  the  sparkling  fountain,  and  the  easy 
access  to  unfailing  resources  for  water  within 
and  without  the  home.  It  is  a  little  singular 
that  one  item  in  the  cost  of  these  water  works 
was  f 989  for  whiskey.  It  is  one  matter  of  re- 
joicing in  reference  to  the  Cochituate  (Boston) 
Water  Works,  that  no  intoxicating  drinks  were 
furnished  to  any  of  the  workmen  on  the  whole 
line  of  the  works.  This  is  but  a  contrast  indi- 
cating the  progress  of  attention  to  temperance 
principles. 

Leaving  Fairmount  we  hastened  to  the  city, 
as  the  evening  began  to  be  dewy,  passing  on  our 
way  the  singular  combination  of  Catholic  build- 
ings facing  on  Schuylkill  Street :  First,  is  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  dwelling— a  handsome  white 
marble  front ;  next  is  the  magnificent  Cathedral 
Vol.    XX.  11 


in  progress—a  good  thing  to  look  upon  as  a 
symbol  of  a  steady  faith,  building  with  perfect 
confidence  that  a  future  of  growth  and  strength 
is  yet  before  it ;  then  next  is  the  Jesuits  College, 
recently  enlarged,  extending  from  street  to  street. 
These  edifices  are  ingeniously  located  with  a  re- 
al Papist's  cautiousness,  for  opposite  to  them  on 
Schuylkill  Street,  is  Logan  Square,  and  opposite 
to  the  end  of  the  buildings— the  Jesuits  College — 
is  the  Friends' Widow  and  Orphan  Asylum,  with 
its  open  grounds.  The  Cathedral  progresses  as 
money  comes  in,  and  probably  many  years  will 
pass  before  it  is  completed.  I  thought  the  re- 
cent addition  to  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
but  a  symbol  of  their  increasing  power;  for  no 
one  who  has  watched  the  movements  of  the  Pa- 
pal Church  of  late  years,  can  doubt  the  increase 
of  determined  and  subtle  effort  to  build  up  pow- 
er. For  one,  I  do  not  fear  the  increase  of  Cath- 
olic dogmas  in  our  country  any  more  than  I  fear 
the  dominion  of  a  narrow  Protestantism,  which, 
while  professing  to  uphold  the  right  of  private 
judgment  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures, 
does  really  demand  deference  to  the  Church  and 
its  doctors,  and  subscriptions  to  creeds,  as  the 
guide  to  the  right  method  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures.  Catholicism  is  not  merely  a  relig- 
ion but  a  polity,  and  this  latter  fact  is  the  great 
thing  to  dread  in  reference  to  the  spread  of  that 
hierarchy  in  our  land.  Even  the  narrowest 
High  Churchman  regards  the  Church  as  existing 
for  the  Individual ;  but  Catholicism  absorbs  the 
individual  in  the  Church. 

Passing  these  buildings,  we  pursued  our  way 
through  streets  lined  with  splendid  mansions, 
long  blocks  of  residences  faced  with  white  mar- 
ble, and  here  and  tliere  a  private  mansion  that 
really  seemed  too  imposing  to  be  other  than 
some  public  edifice.  Once  more  the  night  came 
to  me  in  a  pleasant  home,  and  sleep  was  as 
balmy  as  prayer  was  sincere. 

The  morning  came  with  no  signs  that  Nature 
was  ever  troubled  with  any  form  of  rheumatism, 
but  poor  me  was  stiff  and  ill  conditioned  to  en- 
joy the  pleasant  guidance  of  a  good  brother  in 
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once  more  seeing  the  interior  wonders  of  the 
city.  Yet  with  my  [staff  in  hand  and  the  cring- 
ing of  pain  kept  inside  as  much  as  possible,  I 
went  forth,  first  to  the  Exchange— a  huge  mar- 
ble building ;  the  rotunda  is  used  as  a  reading 
room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  finely  frescoed, 
though  dampness  has  injured  it  essentially.  Be- 
low is  the  Post  Office.  Near  this  spot  is  an  iron 
frame  building— the  William  Penn  Insurance 
Company,  I  believe — with  a  statue  of  Penn  in 
front.  The  building  is  painted  white,  and  has 
a  peculiar  appearance.  I  passed  imposing 
structures,  banks,  hotels,  and  other  buildings, 
with  their  stories  of  rapid  fortunes  made  by  the 
enterprize  that  ruins  others  ;  and  at  length  we 
came  to  Independence  Hall,  where  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed  in  1776.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  was  ever  more  impressed  than 
when  1  first  beheld  the  old  bell  which  rung  out, 
for  two  hours,  the  grand  deed  of  our  fathers.  I 
did  not  go  into  the  tower  at  this  visit,  for  my 
memory  of  a  former  time  was  too  distinct  to  re- 
quire it.  There  the  old  bell  hung,  with  the 
prophetical  motto  moulded  into  the  fabric  itself, 
**  Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  un- 
to all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  It  is  said  that 
on  the  day  of  the  Declaration  a  man  was  station- 
ed in  the  tower  to  swing  the  brazen  tongue  of 
the  bell  as  soon  as  the  instrument  was  signed  ; 
a  young  boy  was  on  the  stairs  to  give  the  signal 
for  the  ringing,  and  ere  the  signal  came  the  old 
man  was  well  nigh  discouraged ;  but  the  boy 
was  hopeful,  like  the  spirit  of  young  America, 
and  at  length  clapped  his  hands  and  shouted,  in 
obedience  to  the  proclamation  below— Ring! 
Ring !  and  the  beW  broke  from  silence  with  the 
tones  of  exultation.  Our  visit  to  Independence 
Hall  happened  to  be  rather  ill  timed,  for  it  was 
washing  day  there.  The  room  was  in  admira- 
ble confusion  for  the  Spring  cleaning,  but  never- 
theless I  sat  in  one  of  the  chairs  of  the  old  Con- 
gress, and  saw  a  piece  of  the  step  on  which  the 
Secretary  stood  when  he  read  the  proclamation 
of  Independence  to  the  people  in  front  of  the 
building.  To  feel  the  sentiment  of  such  a  place, 
I  want  to  be  alone  and  the  things  in  order. 
Leaving  here,  I  found  pleasant  sights  in  the 
room  of  the  Art  Union,  where  were  some  beau- 
tiful pictures  that  told  their  own  stories ;  and 
then  I  stepped  into  Bailey's— a  jewelry  store, 
where  a  most  gorgeous  array  of  ornamental  art 
was  to  be  seen.  What  a  glitter  !  what  a  daz- 
zle !  what  a  ceaseless  variety  !  Here  I  found  an 
imitation  of  the  great  diamond,  **  The  Mountain 
of  Light"  owned  by  Victoria  and  valued  at  five 


million  of  dollars  !  This  store  is  really  worth  a 
p.itient  visit,  so  splendid  is  the  show  of  jewels, 
and  so  exquisite  are  the  specimens  of  tasteful 
art  here  exhibited.  It  was  oppressive  to  me  to 
see  so  much  wealth  in  mere  ornament,  though  I 
appreciate  the  oflice  of  every  form  of  beauty  and 
taste. 

Passing  imposing  stores  of  silks,  laces,  and  all 
the  variety  of  finery  and  luxury— and  these  are 
no  mean  pictures  in  the  sights  of  a  great  city — 
we  entered  the  United  States  Mint.  I  had  ut- 
terly forgotten  that  I  had  ever  been  here  before 
till  I  came  where  the  polished  engine  was  work- 
ing as  quietly  as  though  it  had  very  little  power 
to  boast  of.  You  can  just  hear  it  breathe,  and 
surely  it  is  a  luxury  to  look  on  such  exquisite 
mechanism  and  think  of  the  wondrous  force  ex- 
erted by  such  a  motive  power.  Fresh  came  up 
the  memory  of  a  former  visit  here  in  1834,  where 
no  record  seemed  to  be.  How  strange  is  the 
action  of  Memory !  One  little  incident  will 
quicken  recollection,  and  lo  !  there  is  a  lengthy 
history  where  was  imagined  to  be  but  a  blank. 
The  Mint  building  is  on  Chestnut  Street  above 
Thirteenth,  an  imitation  of  a  Grecian  Ionic 
temple  in  white  marble.  Visitors  enter  and 
take  seats  in  the  office,  and  then  are  guided 
about  the  different  apartments  in  companies  of 
about  six  or  eight.  The  processes  of  refining 
the  metals,  melting  them  into  bars,  rolling  them 
out  into  strips  suitable  for  coins,  the  cutting  and 
stamping  of  the  copper,  silver  and  gold,  are  very 
attractive.  The  day  of  my  visit  was  the  first 
day  of  issuing  the  new  three  cent  pieces,  and  it 
was  amusing  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
little  pieces  of  compound  metal  were  stamped 
and  turned  out.  The  machine  was  horizontal, 
with  tubes  reaching  up  to  receive  the  pieces  to  be 
stamped,  and  into  these  tubes  the  attendant 
continued  to  place  the  pieces  as  cofiee  into  an 
old  fashioned  mill  which  somebody  else  is  turn- 
ing. 

Returning  homeward,  we  visited  the  Athenae- 
um—an  aristocratic  looking  place,  though  an 
air  of  literary  comfort  pervaded  the  apartments. 
One  is  a  Chess  Room,  in  which  were  quite  a 
number  of  Chess  Tables,  where  the  quiet  of  cal- 
culation concerning  the  movements  to  he  made, 
may  be  well  as  a  relief  from  the  over-excitement 
of  perplexing  business.  Pleasant  alcoves,  a 
sufficiency  of  reading  tables,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  silence,  make  this  resort  very  agreeable 
indeed.  The  superintendent  is  a  very  gentle- 
manly officer.  The  Philadelphia  Library  was 
our  next  visiting  place ;  this  Library  was  found- 
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ed  by  Franklin,  and  many  of  the  volumes  have 
an  ancient  look.  We  sat  at  a  table  and  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  a  folio  copy  of  Hogarth's  com- 
plete works.  What  a  strange  power  to  deline- 
ate the  varieties  of  the  human  face,  did  that 
great  master  of  caricature  and  pictorial  humor 
and  wit,  possess !  To  study  one  of  his  pictures— 
for  instance,  an  electioneering  scene — and  see 
what  a  wonderful  variety  of  faces  he  has  por- 
trayed, may  amuse  and  instruct  the  most  intel- 
lectual. And  then,  too,  the  meanings  of  every 
object  introduced— the  keen  satire  of  some  little 
symbolical  object,  and  the  story  told  by  each 
picture  as  a  whole,  render  these  plates  worthy  of 
the  closest  scrutiny.  Many  scripture  subjects 
were  embraced  in  the  collection.  After  saun- 
tering around  like  a  preacher  after  a  good  sub- 
ject for  a  sermon,  we  left  the  Library  and  bent 
our  way  to  our  dinners — an  essential  thing  to  a 
traveler  with  a  mortal  body.  Thanks  to  my 
companion  en  route, 

A  pleasant  afternoon,  and  here  comes  a  car- 
riage with  two  pleasant  faces  in  it.  We  are  on 
the  way  now  to  Germantown— a  place  of  Revo- 
latiooary  memory.  The  part  of  the  Agreeable 
was  very  acceptably  performed  by  a  friend  at  my 
side,  and  on  we  went,  over  a  good  road  through 
a  very  pleasant  part  of  the  country.  Vegetation 
appeared  not  precisely  in  gala  dress,  but  with 
evidence  that  a  gala  dress  was  soon  to  be  put  on, 
and  I  drank  in  health  and  joyousness  from  the 
beautiful  scenes  stretching  to  the  right  and  left. 
What  a  luxury  to  the  "city  pent"  is  the  breath 
of  sweet  scented  fields  !  It  is  the  very  aroma  of 
life.  We  tarried  at  a  public  house  about  five 
miles  out  of  the  city,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  a 
garden.  Here  my  thoughts  were  sent  afar  by 
the  presence  of  a  thrifty  lemon  tree,  and  a  mem- 
ory was  added  to  the  things  of  sight — a  beauti- 
ful tree  from  which  my  mother  had  recently 
gathered  some  of  the  handsomest  fruit  I  have 
ever  seen,  now  preserved  in  spirits  as  perfect 
fruit.  Here  are  shade  trees,  pleasant  walks, 
martin-boxes,  a  mocking  bird,  and  flowers,  with 
an  air  of  neatness  about  the  establishment  that 
was  refreshing.  After  leaving  this  place,  we 
took  a  turn  that  bore  us  away  to  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  roads— the  Ridge  Road,  which  I 
found  to  be  the  favorite  route  of  parties.  What 
a  continued  procession  of  carriages  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  on  horseback  kept  up  the  anima- 
tion of  the  scene  !  The  road  for  a  long  distance 
winds  its  way  by  deep  gorges,  rivulets  and  ponds, 
woodlands,  tangled  woods,  and  marshes,  and  at 


At U-l- — 


At  a  point  where  the  wildness  was  most  singu- 
lar, I  was  told  of  a  marriage  performed  by  moon- 
light— the  minister  as  eccentric  as  the  bride- 
groom. Booths  or  little  sheds  were  erected  at 
this  place  for  the  accommodation  of  parties,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  muddiness  of  the  waters,  the 
place  might  be  deemed  romantic  and  just  the 
place  for  an  extempore  pic-nic.  On  we  went, 
passing  Laurel  Hill,  (which  I  shall  visit  before 
I  leave,)  and  noticing  several  recently  opened 
cemeteries,— Glenwood,  Odd  Fellows,  and  Me- 
chanics—these latter  I  am  afraid  are  merely 
private  speculations.  It  may  be  well  to  bury 
Odd  Fellows  and  Mechanics  by  themselves,  but 
I  hardly  think  it  well.  In  the  burial  place,  one 
of  the  most  solemn  of  the  impressions  which 
thoughtfulness  brings  is  that  which  comes  from 
the  tokens  of  the  presence  of  all  classes,  profes- 
sions and  nations,  lying  quietly  together  in 
"  God's  Acre" — as  the  Germans  style  the  burial 
ground.  To  go  amid  a  group  of  Odd  Fellows  or 
Mechanics,  would  not  be  so  impressive  as  to  go 
into  a  place  like  Laurel  Hill,  and  there  suddenly 
to  meet  a  tablet  that  tells  a  brother  Odd  Fellow 
or  Mechanic  sleeps  below.  I  remember  going 
into  a  burial  place  beyond  Portland,  Me.,  and 
suddenly  being  arrested  by  an  inscription.  I  did 
not  know  there  was  a  Universalist  in  the  place, 
but  I  remarked  to  a  friend  with  me,  "  That  is 
the  grave  of  a  Universalist."  "  How  do  you 
know  that  ?"  was  the  question.  "  I  know  it," 
I  answered,  "  by  the  Scripture  quoted  to  speak 
of  a  certain  hope."  "  You  are  right,"  was  the 
reply;  "he  was  a  strong  Universalist,"  and 
what  else  he  said  was  pleasant  to  hear.  I  lin- 
gered at  that  grave  with  satisfaction.  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  he,  being  dead,  yet  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  faith  he  loved  and  served,  regard- 
ing more  the  praise  of  God  than  of  men. 

Passing  Girard  College  (which  I  expect  to 
visit),  we  saw  quite  a  number  of  the  inmates 
with  their  teachers  in  the  road ;  they  looked 
very  healthy,  and  were  not  dressed  in  any  uni- 
form, except  they  all  had  on  white  stockings.  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  no  badge  of  distinction  was 
worn  by  these  orphans,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
in  public  institutions.  I  passed  the  huge  walls 
of  the  House  of  Refuge,  with  its  narrow  slits 
like  the  arrow  holes  in  the  old  Feudal  castles. 

I  was  set  down  at  a  friend's  residence  within 
sight  of  the  towers  of  the  new  church,  and  here 
I  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening,  enlivened  by 
the  sweet  singing  of  one  of  the  choir  of  that 
church,  and  free  and  social  conversation  on  all 
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tality  here,  the  little  show  and  ceremony  that 
accompanies  it.  The  show  we  so  often  make 
in  Providence,  is  in  wide  contrast  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  company  supper  here,  and  I  like  that 
kind  of  entertainment  that  gives  you  the  pres- 
ence of  your  host  and  hostess  rather  than  a  pro- 
fusion of  eatables,  the  preparation  of  which  takes 
so  much  of  the  time  on  their  part. 

Another  night  is  over,  and  the  day  succeeding 
passed,  leaving  me  within  doors  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  I  visited  a  friend,  my  guide  in 
the  walk  described.  At  his  home  I  met  quite  a 
number  of  friends,  and  spent  a  few  hours  with 
great  pleasantness  of  mind.  A  strong  resem- 
blance to  one  very  dear  to  me  which  I  met  in 
one  face  in  the  lady  group,  exerted  a  singular  fas- 
cinating spell  over  me,  inclining  me  to  keep  quite 
still,  and  leave  the  talk  to  others.  Resemblan- 
ces quicken  sensibility ;  they  annihilate  space, 
and  bring  the  far  away  near  to  us ;  and  whatev- 
er breaks  the  spell  of  enchantment,  lets  us  down 
to  unwelcome  reality.  An  engagement  made 
me  leave  early  in  the  evening ;  that  engagement 
led  me  to  another  friend's  house,  where  I  passed 
the  time  very  agreeably,  till  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  hurried  me  away  to  my  "  lodgings,"  as 
travelers  say. 

Saturday  is  here,  and  this  afternoon  I  am  to 
ride  to  Girard  College,  visiting  it  as  an  Editor 
and  not  as  an  ecclesiastic.  I  have  no  conscien- 
tious scruples  about  entering  this  institution,  for 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  so  read  the  will  of  Gi- 
rard as  to  make  it  exclude  a  minister  from  mere- 
ly viewing  the  building  and  arrangements.  I 
do  not  believe  he  ever  intended  such  an  exclu- 
sion, and  this  exclusion  has  caused  the  severest 
view  to  be  taken  of  the  character  of  the  Orphan's 
benefactor.  And  how  the  Will  of  Girard  can  be 
made  to  allow  such  religious  instruction  as  the 
orphans  do  receive,  and  yet  be  so  interpreted  as 
positively  to  exclude  a  minister  from  merely 
viewing  the  institution,  is  to  me  a  marvel.  The 
same  spirit  of  interpretation  could  not  do  this. 
His  Will  reads  as  follows  where  the  question  of 
Religion  is  touched  :  "  I  enjoin  and  require  that 
no  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister  of  any 
sect  whatsoever,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any 
station  or  duty  whatever  in  the  said  College ; 
nor  shall  any  such  person  be  admitted  for  any 
purpose,  or  as  a  visitor,  within  the  premises  ap- 
propriated to  the  purposes  of  said  College.  In 
making  this  restriction,  I  do  not  mean  to  cast 
any  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  person  whatso- 
ever, but  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects, 
and  such  a  diversity  of  opinions  amongst  them. 


I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans 
who  are  to  derive  advantage  from  this  bequest, 
free  from  the  excitement  which  clashing  doc- 
trines and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to 
produce :  my  desire  is,  that  all  the  instructors 
and  teachers  in  the  College  shall  take  pains  to 
instill  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  the  purest 
principles  of  morality,  so  that,  on  their  entrance 
into  active  life,  they  may  from  inclination  and 
habit  evince  benevolence  towards  their  fellow 
creatures,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  in- 
dustry, adopting  at  the  same  time  such  religious 
tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable  them 
to  prefer." 

It  seems  by  this  that  Girard's  intention  was 
to  guard  against  the  admission  of  any  ecclesias- 
tic in  reference  to  contact  with  the  orphans,  well 
knowing  the  proselyting  spirit  which  is  carried 
into  almost  every  public  institution,  insomuch 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  many  times  as  any 
thing  like  a  choosing  of  religion, — the  victims 
are  forced  or  coaxed  into  the  formal  reception  of 
a  creed  before  they  can  understand  its  import. 
That  Girard  was  determined  that  no  minister 
should  be  admitted  merely  to  view  the  institu- 
tion and  its  operations,  I  do  not  believe.  Un- 
less as  liberal  an  interpretation  as  this  is  given 
to  this  portion  of  his  Will,  the  Corporation  do 
wrong  in  permitting  religious  instruction  to  be 
given,  instead  of  confining  the  instruction  to 
moralitij.  How  religion  is  pressed  in  under  the 
cover  of  morality,  is  finely  shown  by  the  last 
annual  address  by  Benj.  Gerhard,  Esq.  The 
speaker  addresses  the  scholars  in  one  portion  of 
his  Address,  and  says:  "Remember  that  al- 
though you  cannot  be  taught,  within  this  Col- 
lege, what  is  commonly  called  the  creed  of  any 
particular  sect,  yet  you  are  taught  here  the 
purest  principles  of  morality,  which  can  only  be 
taught  by  instructing  you  in  the  morality  of  (he 
Bible,  BASED  upon  the  fall  and  depravity  of  man, 
and  his  redemption  by  the  atonement  of  the  Sa- 
vior,^^ — Who  can  help  seeing  that  here  is  recog- 
nized the  whole  of  popular  orthodoxy  ?  And 
what  liberal  Christian  was  ever  present  at  the 
Sabbath  instruction  and  did  not  find  that  the 
minister  was  there  in  all  but  n-ime  ?  A  friend 
told  me  of  a  discourse  he  heard  in  the  College 
one  Sabbath,  which  was  wonderfully  like  an 
"  orthodox"  sermon.  But  let  these  things  be 
as  they  may  be,  I  rejoice  in  the  grand  Ideal 
which  Stephen  Giraid  had  before  him  which 
impelled  to  that  vast  accumulation  of  property 
which  has  erected  this  College  for  orphans. 

Three  times  I  have  visited  this  place,— once 
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when  the  massive  foundations  were  laid,  and  a 
grand  sight  it  was  to  see  the  preparation  to  up- 
hold the  ponderous  weight  of  raarhle.  The  next 
time  the  main  building  was  erected  and  the  doors 
were  about  to  be  hung.  A  strange  echo  vibra- 
ted through  the  halls,  and  how  instruction  was 
to  be  carried  on,  I  could  not  see.  From  the  roof 
a  splendid  prospect  was  given  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  My  last  visit  showed  me  the  in- 
stitution in  full  operation.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  orphans  are  here,  for  whom  every  thing 
is  done  as  for  adopted  children.  I  was  gind  to 
learn  that  the  regulations  of  the  institution  were 
very  liberal,  and  nothing  like  imprisonment  is 
known  among  the  inmates.  During  the  last 
year  the  expenditures  in  each  department  were 
within  the  appropriations,  and  the  system  of 
operations  appears  to  be  carried  out  with  great 
judgment.  The  grounds  are  spacious  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  College.  As  you 
ride  up  to  the  gate,  you  will  not  be  thankful  for 
the  row  of  brick  houses  that  is  spoiling  the 
prospect,  but  having  entered  in  the  book  your 
name  and  that  of  your  profession,  you  move  up 
the  walk  to  the  steps  of  the  main  building.  As 
you  approach  the  platform  of  the  vestibule,  the 
ponderous  pillars  assume  a  grandeur  that  in- 
creases on  your  sight.  On  entering  the  door, 
you  are  saluted  by  a  view  of  a  marble  statue 
of  Girard  just  as  he  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  wonderfully  life- 
like, and  my  estimation  of  the  man  was 
heightened  by  seeing  this  image.  There  is  an 
infinite  shrewdness  to  his  countenance,  but  there 
is  also  a  good  humor  and  benevolence  that  soft- 
ens the  effect  of  the  close  calculator  and  the  suc- 
cessful business  man.  Rising  the  stairs  we 
came  to  the  different  halls,  but  these  were  lock- 
ed, as  the  Directors  or  Trustees  were  in  session. 
Through  the  glass  in  the  doors  of  one  room,  we 
had  a  view  of  a  portion  of  Girard's  furniture— 
exceedingly  plain  and  simple  for  a  millionaire. 
Here  also  is  his  library  and  a  model  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  some  curiosities  wliich  we  should  have 
been  pleased  to  have  seen  nearer.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  the  domestic  character  of  this  institu- 
tion is  that  all  the  inmates  have  here  a  home, 
as  they  are  indentured  to  the  institution,  and  all 
their  wants  are  cared  for.  What  a  good  thing 
it  is  to  do  this  for  three  hundred  orphans  ?  And 
this  is  done  in  a  way  that  guards  them  from  the 
world,  yet  does  not  shut  them  in  from  it.  The 
scholars  have  a  vacation  in  Summer ;  they  are 
allowed  to  visit  places  of  interest  in  the  city  with 
their  overseers ;  they  go  out  with  them  into  the 


neighborhood;  and  once  in  three  months  they 
visit  their  friends  for  a  day,  and  once  in  the 
same  time  their  friends  visit  them  in  the  Col- 
lege. When  the  friends  come,  the  day  is  a  grand 
festival— the  time  is  wholly  given  to  the  joy  oT 
re-union.  The  rooms  in  the  dwellings  are  pat- 
terns of  order  and  neatness  ;  the  habits  of  punc- 
tuality and  cleanliness  and  order  which  are  here 
fostered,  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them 
in  after  life.  The  health  and  vivacity  of  the 
children  were  delightful  to  behold. 

Leaving  the  College  we  pursued  our  way  to 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  to  which  very  extensive 
additions  have  been  made  since  my  last  visit. 
On  entering,  after  greeting  the  sculpture  in 
brown  stone,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Old  Mor- 
tality, one  is  oppressed  by  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  grounds.  No  wide  and  diversified  paths 
are  laid  out  here  as  in  Mount  Auburn  and  other 
cemeteries,  but  in  too  near  contiguity  are  arran- 
ged the  different  lots.  The  only  netv  thing  I 
noticed  was  the  introduction  of  wreaths  of  Ever^ 
lasting  with  names  attached  to  them ;  on  one 
tomb,  where  a  little  child  was  sculptured  in 
marble,  five  of  these  wreaths  were  placed,  with 
names,— Fred,  Maria,  &c.  They  had  turned 
white  from  long  exposure.  The  golden  yellow 
of  the  wreath,  freshly  made,  and  hung  on  the 
tomb  door  with  a  black  ribbon,  is  as  touching  a 
memorial  as  any  I  have  met  with.  I  renewed 
my  visit  to  the  nameless  grave  by  the  river  side, 
where  lies  one  who  loved  to  sit  and  meditate 
there  in  life  ;  but  the  inscription  has  been  mu- 
tilated severely  by  some  miserable  spirit  of  reck- 
lessness. 

School  House  Lane,  is  the  name  of  the  road 
to  which  we  were  attracted  after  leaving  Laurel 
Hill,  and  certainly  it  is  a  pleasant  drive  there, 
giving  a  view  of  a  large  number  of  elegant  resi- 
dences that  reminded  me  more  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston,  than  any  scenes  I  have  witness- 
ed. What  a  contrast  to  these  rural  elegancies 
was  the  condition  of  the  road  into  which  we  had 
to  enter  on  our  return  to  the  city.  It  was  just 
the  time  for  the  entrance  of  **  the  fast  horses," 
and  racing  was  the  confusion  of  the  time.  With 
much  joy,  refreshed  in  body  and  mind,  I  hailed 
the  return  of  Saturday  evening,  and  gave  my- 
self to  sleep  wilh  the  hope  of  a  pleasant  Sab- 
bath. What  a  world  of  new  things  may  "be 
crowilod  into  a  single  week,  adding  to  the  vast 
Museum  of  Memory  attractions  that  will  give 
many  a  refreshing  image  or  scene  in  the  hour 
when  we  need  to  go  in  from  the  Present  to  com- 
mune with  the  Past. 
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The  Sabbath  dawns  again  bright  and  beauti- 
ful. On  my  way  to  church,  I  met  the  same  pro- 
cession of  Catholic  children  that  appeared  so  sad 
last  Sabbath.  What  a  change  does  costume 
make !  To-day  they  were  clothed  in  their  sum- 
mer garments,  and  they  look  like  another  class 
of  children.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  them,  and 
to  learn  the  lesson,  not  to  judge  too  hastily  from 
appearances— to  wait  till  the  winter  costume  of 
the  soul  is  put  off,  and  the  summer  robes  are 
put  on.  And  what  are  moods  of  mind  but  the 
clothing  of  the  hour  ?  "  Judge  nothing  before 
the  time." 

To-day  I  have  preached  on  Rejoicing  in  every 
way  in  which  Christ  is  preached,  and  on  The 
Character  of  Ahab.  I  came  home  in  a  terrible 
rain,  when  it  seemed  as  though  the  ocean  was 
turned  over.  How  these  exterior  changes  do 
affect  the  mind  through  the  body,  robbing  gen- 
tleness of  its  suavity,  and  making  the  drenched 
beauty  exhibit  the  unamiableness  of  fretting 
against  necessity.  What  a  curious  group  did 
we  make  a  part  of  under  that  awning  that  shel- 
tered us  when  the  heaviest  fall  of  rain  was 
drenching  every  thing  around  us*  Home  at 
last,  the  lightning  sending  its  shivering  lance 
through  the  air  flashing  on  its  way ;  and  now 
the  thunder  makes  the  roar  so  like  the  heavy  fall 
of  water  at  a  distance,  that  I  know  I  shall  sleep 
well.  The  last  thought  is  tp  God  and  loved 
ones. 


I  AM  now  to  leave  the  pleasant  home  where  I 
have  spent  a  happy  week,  despite  bodily  pain 
and  the  crippling  of  rheumatism.  Ere  I  go,  let 
me  breathe  io  a  few  lines  the  sincere  feeling  of 
my  heart* 

ON    LEAVING    A    HOME    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

I  HAVE  been  b&ppy  here.     The  wearied  brain, 

Like  a  pale  watcher  freshened  with  the  light 
And  air  of  morning,  shook  away  its  pain  ; 

The  gladdened  spirits  wakened  in  their  might 
To  know  a  life  intensely  beautiful. 

Oh  human  kindness,  sympathetic  thought. 
How  dear  your  looks  and  tones  !    How  dutiful 

My  cheerful  spirit  bends  to  jEIiQI  who  wrought 
Such  beauteous  issues  in  this  quiet  home. 
And  where80*er  my  pilgrim  feet  shall  roam, 

Memory  shall  bear  me  back,  as  in  the  wild 
The  traveler  finds  new  strength  in  thinking  o*er 

The    happiest    spots,   where,   like   a   dancing 
child, 
He  found  his  fill  of  peace,  and  asked  no  more. 

HENRY    BACON. 


TO  FRANK. 

Say,  Frank,  wilt  thou  rememt>er. 

When  many  years  have  passed. 
And  o'er  life's  sunny  pathway 

A  deeper  hue  is  cast, 
The  days  we  spent  together 

In  Smithville's  *'  classic  halls,*' 
Where,  chased  by  fun  and  ftolic. 

Time's  footstep  lightly  falls  ? 
It  seemed  that  on  our  spirits 

Life's  music  and  its  song 
Fell  with  bewildering  magic 

As  then  we  moved  along. 

But  changes  will  o'ersbadow 

As  changes  always  must. 
And  soon  that  flowery  pathway 

Will  seem  but  "  common  dust." 
Yet,  if  with  cheerful  spirits 

And  sunny  hearts  we  look, 
How  many  glowing  pages 

Are  turned  in  Nature's  book  ; 
And  what  to  careless  seekers 

Are  pebbles  dark  and  cold. 
To  those  of  inward  beauty 

Are  lumps  of  shining  gold. 

The  glittering  frosts  of  Winter 

Are  cbeetless  but  to  those 
Who  only  see  the  outward 

And  feel  the  chill  of  snows. 
The  beauty  of  the  Summer 

Wakes  a  responsive  tone 
And  earnest  thrills  of  gladness 

In  summer  hearts  alone. 
May  thine  be  such  a  spirit. 

With  gladness  ever  crowned, 
As  gleams  of  summer  sunshine 

Shed  summer  beauty  round. 
Centreville,  R.  I. 


LIZZIE  BKOWN. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Lizzie  Brown  had  been  three  years  a  teacher 
in  her  native  district,  passing  her  nights  and 
mornings  at  home,  when  her  health  would  allow 
her  to  walk  so  far ;  and  with  her  assistance,  the 
industry  of  her  brother  James,  and  the  better  at- 
tendance of  their  father  to  his  business,  their 
home  had  gained  somewhat  in  its  surroundings. 
The  stony  plat  in  front  of  the  house,  was  chan- 
ged into  a  very  pretty  flower  garden,  with  the 
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exception  of  a  space  near  the  house,  where  Mr. 
Brown  said  he  was  going  to  build  a  fronftrrooro. 
A  Fery'prettily  constructed  white  fence,  protect- 
ed the  shrubs  and  trees  and  flowers  that  Lizzie 
and  James  had  nursed,  from  the  cattle  and  sheep 
that  fed  in  the  highway.  There  were  many 
other  things  that  added  to  their  comfort,  which 
to  many  would  be  the  merest  trifles;  yet  to 
them,  poor,  needy,  but  thankful,  they  were  bles- 
sings indeed.  Perhaps  I  cannot  better  represent 
to  thee,  gentle  reader,  Lizzie's  character,  than 
by  describing  a  scene  enacted  in  her  own  home. 
She  had  left  the  school-house  as  eaily  as  possi- 
ble in  the  afternoon  of  a  summer  Monday,  that 
she  might  do  the  family  washing— a  task  which 
always  devolved  upon  her ;  and  as  the  fading 
shadows  of  sunlight  played  across  the  water- 
foam  that  dashed  over  the  dam  above  the  facto- 
ry, the  last  kettle  full  of  clothes  was  rinsed  in 
the  soft,  spring  water,  and  hung  upon  the  line. 
"  There,  I  am  almost  done  !"  said  Lizzie,  as  her 
father  and  brother,  with  their  scythes  over  their 
shoulders,  came  towards  the  house  from  the 
hay-field.  ••  Done  ?"  asked  James,  as  he  swung 
his  scythe  from  his  shoulder,  and  rested  it  against 
the  logs,  *'  What  do  you  mean,  Lizzie  ?  is  n't  it 
to  do  again  next  Monday  ?" 

"  0  yes,  but  then  I  have  so  much  the  less  to 
do ;  my  labor  is  so  much  the  nearer  done,  for  I 
am  one  day  nearer  home.  And  am  I  not  a 
smart  girl  to  do  so  large  a  washing  in  so  short  a 
time?  Come,  do  praise  me  a  little." 

*•  Yes,  you  are  very  industrious,  and  wonder- 
fully patient.  I  hardly  know  what  we  shall  do 
with  you.  I  suspect  you  were  born  to  a  great 
destiny." 

"  Which  destiny  will  be  fulfilled,  I  suppose,  in 
mending  old  clothes  and  making  new  ones ;  in 
dish-washing  and  bread-making;  in  churning, 
scrabbing  boose,  and  doing  a  thousand  other 
things,  for  my  handsome  young  brother  here." 

"Handsome!  there  Lizzie,  youVe  said  it. 
Make  fun  of  your  kith  and  kin,  will  you?  If  it 
were  not  that  I  have  expected  to  see  father  de- 
vour you  from  very  hunger,  for  the  last  Ave  min- 
utes, I  should  be  tempted  to  thrash  that  fun- 
loving  spirit  out  of  you." 

"Well,  come  Jamie,  do  if  you  please;  just 
try  your  physical  superiority,  that  being  the 
6nly  thing  in  which  you  are  my  superior." 

**  The  only  thing !  I  wonder  you  were  not 
christened  little  Miss  Yanity !"  and  throwing 
bis  straw  hat  on  the  ground,  he  started  after  her. 
But  Lizzie  was  too  quick  for  him ;  she  flew 
round  the  house  like  a  bird,  and  reaching  the 


door,  she  caught  a  dipper  full  of  clean  water  from 
the  pail,  just  as  her  brother  reached  out  his  arm, 
and  cried  out,  "Ah,  you  little  teaze,  I've  got 
you !" 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,  Mr.  Agreeable !"  and  she 
raised  the  water  in  her  hand,  and  bending  slight* 
ly  forward,  dashed  it  in  his  face,  as  he  stooped 
to  avoid  it,  exclaiming,  "  Fairly  beaten !  now 
own  that  we  women  do  always  come  off  con- 
querors." 

James  raised  his  head,  and  giving  it  a  hearty 
f hake,  with  the  water  glistening  like  dew  upon 
his  short,  jetty  locks,  and  his  healthy,  ruddy 
face,  wreathed  with  laughter,  answered  her,  "  I 
could  tell  why— because,  *  when  a  woman  will, 
she  will,*  but  I  own,  (as  Lizzie  wound  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  he  began  to  think  there 
was  danger  of  downright  murder,)  I  do  own  up 
on  one  condition,  which  is,  that  you  let  me  come 
into  supper." 

"  Well,  come  in,  come  in,  but  as  for  supper,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were  to  wait  till  '  little 
Miss  Vanity'  cooked  it." 

"  Cooked  it !  why,  mother,"  asked  the  tired 
youth,  as  he  looked  where  the  supper  table 
should  be,  and  then  at  the  fire,,  but  saw  no  prep- 
aration for  any  thing  eatable,  "  what  in  the  world 
is  the  reason  that  you  have  nothing  for  us  to 
eat  ?" 

"  I'm  not  going  to  kill  myself  to  wait  upon  a 
pack  of  ungrateful  wretches;  I'm  tired  most  to 
death,  and  if  that  girl  can't  do  as  much  as  to  get 
your  supper,  you  may  go  without  it." 

"  Tired  !  what  have  you  been  doing  all  day  ? 
Lizzie  got  breakfast  and  washed  the  dishes  be- 
fore she  went  to  school,  and  father  made  a  pud- 
ding for  dinner ;  and  Lizzie  has  done  the  wash- 
ing since  she  came  home.  Now,  do  let  us  know 
what  you  have  been  doing  ?" 

"  I  guess  she's  been  smoking,"  said  little  Wil- 
lie, the  blind  boy,  "  for  I've  smelt  that  old  greasy 
pipe  all  day." 

"  Well,  no  matter,"  said  Lizzie,  who  had  been 
sweeping;  "  I  will  put  off  washing  the  floor  un- 
til evening,  and  I  can  soon  have  something  for 
you  to  eat.  Now,  you  and  father  be  as  patient 
as  possible." 

"  It's  always  *no  matter'  with  you,  Lizzie ; 
you  can  get  supper,  wash  the  dishes,  put  Willie 
to  bed,  wash  the  floor,  and  go  to  bed  at  night 
too  tired  to  rest,  and  then  get  up  with  the  sun. 
And  yet  work  late  and  work  early,  it's  always 
no  matter.  Now  you  wash  the  floor,  and  tell 
me  how  to  get  supper,  and  I'll  have  it  on  the  ta- 
ble nice  and  warm  when  you  get  through." 
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"  O,  Jamie,  you  are  more  tired  than  myself; 
you  rest,  and  I  shall  get  along  some  way." 

"  I  will  not  rest— I'll  get  supper,  Lizzie ;  and 
you  see  if  I  don't  do  it  right.  Let  me  see — 
what  comes  first  ?  potatoes." 

James  found  the  potato-dish,  and  soon  came 
up  with  it  well  filled  with  potatoes  from  the  cel- 
lar; and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  nicely 
rinsed  and  boiling  as  fast  as  fire  and  water  could 
do  the  work.    **  Now  what  next,  Lizzie  ?" 

"  Some  pork,  and  in  the  barrel  is  a  bit  of  fresh 
meat ;  cut  it  into  slices,  and  put  it  in  the  spider, 
after  you  have  freshened  the  pork." 

James  obeyed  orders,  and  just  as  Lizzie  had 
washed  the  hearth,  and  arranged  the  hand-irons, 
he  drew  out  a  large  shovel  full  of  coals,  placed 
the  spider  over  them,  and  put  the  meat  to  fresh- 
en itt- the  clear,  cold  water. 

"  If  you  are  determined  to  get  all  the  supper, 
I'll  wash  the  steps,  and  sweep  about  the  door," 
said  Lizzie. 

"  Yes,  I'm  going  to  get  supper ;  but  tell  me, 
what  to  do  with  this  meat  before  you  go." 

"  Let  it  stand  awhile  after  the  water  heats, 
and  then  take  it  out  and  pour  the  water  off; 
then  put  in  all  of  the  meat,  fresh  and  salt — 
sprinkle  some  pepper  over  it,  let  it  cook  slowly 
till  it  needs  turning ;  then  turn  it  and  season  the 
other  side,  and  cook  till  done.'* 

**  Bravo  I  you  give  directions  like  an  old  cook ; 
but  hurry,  or  you'll  be  late  to  supper.  Say,  Liz- 
zie, the  meat  is  done,  and  the  dishes  are  on  the 
table ;  what  else  shall  I  get  ?" 

"  There  is  bread  and  pie  and  butter  in  the 
cupboard  down  cellar,  and  on  the  cellar  bottom, 
covered  with  a  tin  pan,  is  some  of  the  roast 
lamb  we  had  yesterday,  and  you  may  give  us 
some  cucumbers  and  cheese,  too." 

"  Well,  you  may  come  now,  supper  's  ready." 

"  And  I  am  ready  too,"  said  Lizzie,  as  she 
bung  up  the  towel,  and  came  to  the  table, where 
the  potatoes  were  smoking  in  their  red  coats, 
and  the  meat  was  warm  from  the  spider.  **Your 
supper  does  look  tempting.  I  believe  you  can 
cook  better  than  I,  even." 

"  0  yes,  that  I  can  ;  can't  I  do  any  thing  bet- 
ter than  you  ?'* 

"  Being  too  tired  and  hungry  to  quarrel  just 
now,  I  believe  I  shall  answer  that  question  by 
eating  as  fast  as  possible." 

"  You  had  better  go  to  the  barn  and  scrub  a 
while  first,"  said  her  Father,  which  was  the  first 
word  he  had  spoken  since  he  entered  the 
house. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  Lizzie  will  go  out  of  the  world 


scrubbing  and  picking   up,"    chimed  in  little 
blind  Willie. 

"If we  were  more  careful,'*  replied  James, 
**  Lizzie  would  not  have  to  scrub  and  pick  op 
so  much;  she  does  it  a  great  many  times  when 
she  feels  as  though  it  were  impossible  to  stir ; 
and  she  can  hardly  keep  us  clean  at  that.  Liz- 
zie will  go  out  of  the  world  soon,  Willie,  if  some 
of  these  burdens  are  not  lifted  from  her  shoul- 
ders." 

"Oh,  Lizzie,  I  do  wish  you  could  live  easy  — 
like  a  real  fine  lady.     When  I  am  a  man — " 

The  little  fellow  paused,  for  he  was  old  enough 
to  understand  that  in  his  manhood  he  could  ben- 
efit no  one,  but  must  be  always  a  burden  and  a 
care;  and  climbing  into  his  sister's  lap,  he  pot 
his  arms  around  her  neck,  and  giving  her  a 
hearty  kiss,  said  to  her,  "I  wish  I  could  take 
care  of  you,  Lizzie." 

"  And  I  do  wish,**  said  her  father,  that  you 
would  let  some  things  go,  and  not  try  to  do  so 
much.  You  had  better  let  us  take  care  of  oar- 
selves  here,  and  not  come  home  nights." 

"  She  can  stay  away  nights,  if  she  wants  to," 
exclaimed  the  old  lady.  "  But  you'll  take  care 
of  yourselves,  if  she  docs ;  I'll  warrant  you  that. 
I'm  not  going  to  stay  here  and  drudge  foryoo  — 
now  understand  that,  do  you  ?" 

"  Won't  you  scold  Lizzie  and  I,  till  we  cry, 
and  then  do  up  some  things  in  a  pocket-handker- 
cher,  and  go  to  the  neighbors  and  tell  'em  we 
turned  you  out  of  doors,  just  as  you  did  the  oth- 
er day  ?"  asked  Willie. 

"  Hush,  Willie,  hush  !  let  us  eat  our  suppers," 
said  his  sister,  with  her  face  half  covered  with 
smiles  and  with  tears. 

"  Now,  Lizzie,"  said  James,  "  biing  the  dish- 
towels,  and  I'll  wash  the  dishes,  and  you  wipe 
them.  Shall  I  put  these  where  I  found  them  ?" 
taking  up  the  bread,  butter,  and  cheese.  "  And 
this  meat — shall  I  put  it  under  the  tin  on  the 
cellar  bottom?"  The  answer  was  yes,  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  hastened  away 
with  the  food.  "Give  me  an  apron,"  he  said, 
as  he  returned,  "  and  I  shall  look  quite  like  a 
woman."  Saying  this,  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves 
to  his  blue  striped  shirt;  then  fastening  the 
apron  around  him,  he  washed  the  dishes,  turn- 
ing each  one  into  a  large  tin-pan,  when  Lizzie 
poured  some  water  over  them,  and  wiping  ihem 
dry,  set  them  uway  in  their  places. 

"  While  the  brother  and  sister  were  thus  at 
the  table,  Mr.  Brown  looked  up  from  a  periodi- 
cal he  had  taken  from  Lizzie's  satchel,  and  ask- 
ed her,  "  Where  did  you  get  this,  Lizzie  ?" 
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"  I  borrowed  it  of  Dr.  Gray ;  it  is  very  enter- 
taining and  instractire,  and  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  take  it." 

"  What  is  the  reason  that  you  have  never  ta- 
ken a  paper,  father  ?"  asked  James,  **  I  don't 
remember  of  ever  seeing  any  papers  in  the  house, 
except  borrowed  ones ;  nor  books  either,  save 
that  old  worn  out  copy  of  the  translation  of  Sen- 
eca, and  Lizzie  kept  thai  so  close,  there  was  no 
chance  for  any  one  else  to  read  it.  I  used  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  it  sometimes  when  we  went 
away  to  the  woods.  After  we  got  tired  of  run- 
ning, and  hunting  wild  flowers,  Lizzie  used  to 
sit  down  on  some  mossy  knoll,  and  pull  that  old 
book  from  her  pocket,  and  read  till  the  sun  went 
down,  and  the  shadows  of  twilight  drove  us 
home.  I  believe  she  learned  her  letters  from 
that  book ;  I  know  she  taught  me  mine  there, 
when  we  were  both  little  forsaken  run-abouts, 
wild  and  dirty  as  young  Indians.  Where  is  that 
book,  Lizzie  ?  I  suppose  you  have  got  it  yet." 

"  Certainly ;  I  could  about  as  well  do  without 
my  Bible  as  without  that.  If  I  could  only  at- 
tain the  great  philosopher's  patience  and  forti- 
tude, life  would  have  no  trial  that  I  could  not 
bear  cheerfully  and  happily.  How  hard  I  have 
struggled  to  be,  as  Seneca  says,  one  should  ever 
be — as  firm  against  all  indignities  as  a  rock 
against  the  waves.  But  I  have  frequently  won- 
dered, father,  why  you  never  took  a  paper  ?  you 
seem  to  read  every  thing  we  borrow." 

**  Before  I  was  married,  my  children,  I  was 
called  a  great  reader.  I  took  several  papers, 
bought  as  well  as  borrowed  many  books ;  but 
since  I  have  had  a  family,  my  health  has  been 
Tery  poor,  and  instead  of  buying  new  books,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  part  with  old  ones  to 
bring  food  and  clothing." 

*'  You'd  better  say  you've  had  to  spend  your 
money  gambling,  and  not  in  taking  care  of  your 
family,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  holding  her 
greasy  pipe  between  her  thumb  and  fore-fin- 
ger, and  wiping  her  mouth  with  one  corner  of 
her  dirty  apron. 

"  Why,  mother !"  replied  Lizzie,  and  "  why, 
mother  I"  said  James,  and  "  why,  mother !"  ad- 
ded WiUie. 

But  Mr.  Brown  replied  very  quietly,  though 
sadly,  "  There  is  too  much  truth  in  what  she  has 
8aid,~more  I  hope  than  there  will  be  should  it 
be  made  in  the  future.  Yet  this  habit  of  card- 
playing  was  caused  by  the  same  reason  that  de- 
stroyed my  love  of  reading.  My  home  became 
mipleasant,  my  little  children  were  left  to  go 
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dirty  and  uncared  for ;  I  had  no  sympathy  in  my 
desire  for  improvement ;  and  day  by  day,  and 
month  after  month,  ray  love  of  knowledge  dwin- 
dled away,  so  that  in  less  than  four  years  after 
I  became  a  husband,  my  books  were  gone ;  I 
paid  for  and  read  no  paper;  my  health  was  poor, 
my  land  miserable,  and  I,  heart  sick  and  dis- 
couraged, became — a  gambler.  And  yet  this  I 
would  have  avoided ;  bqt  I  was  driven,  as  are 
many  men,  from  my  own  fireside,  to  find  pleas- 
ure elsewhere.  Ah !  my  boy — marriage  ruins 
men.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  finds  his  wife 
six  months  after  marriage  the  same  woman  he 
believed  her  to  be  when  he  led  her  to  the  altar. 
If  you  would  escape  nearly  every  evil  of  life, 
avoid  matrimony." 

"  Shame,  father !  to  scandalize  your  only 
daughter  so.  Just  as  though  I  myself  were  not 
to  make  some  good  man  a  poor  wife  yet.  Fie, 
fie,  get  married  when  you  can,  Jamie,  or  when 
you  can  find  just  the  right  woman,  and  are  able 
to  take  care  of  her.  Wait  though,  till  you  are 
sure  she  says  yes,  and  not  take  her  by  force." 

**  I  guess  it  '11  be  a  poor  wife  you'll  make,  Liz- 
zie," said  Willie,  "  but  I  don't  believe  you  can 
find  any  one  to  have  you — do  you,  father?" 

"  I  guess  not ;  she  must  go  on  the  old  maid's 
list.  Let's  see— nineteen,  and  not  even  a  beau 
in  perspective.  But  I  was  going  to  say  long 
ago,  that  I  thought  we  might  spare  money 
enough  for  a  periodical  this  year,  either  this,  or 
some  other." 

"Let  us  have  one  that  is  not  taken  in  the 
village,"  answered  Lizzie,  "  it  will  be  more  in- 
teresting, and  then  I  can  have  the  privilege  of 
lending  in  return  to  those  from  whom  I  borrow. 
Speaking  of  having  money  to  spare,  leads  me  to 
ask,  what  improvement  you  and  James  intend 
to  make  next  ?  You_have  completed  your  large 
barn,  re-laid  your  fences,  rendered  our  cellar 
very  nice,  built  a  door-yard  fence,  and  now  what 
comes  next  in  order  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  put  a  partition  across  that 
side  of  the  room  where  the  bed  stands,  making 
a  bed-room  and  pantry,  and  make  two  or  three 
bed-rooms  above.  The  boards  are  all  paid  for, 
and  we  will  get  at  it  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Yes,  and  we  will  plaster  it  too,  and  if  we 
get  our  new  stove,  we  shall  be  very  comforta- 
able,"  said  James. 

And  Lizzie  added,  laughingly,  "  I'll  make  a 
new  rag-carpet  to  save  labor ;  and  father,  you 
can  have  my  school-money,  and  that  will  help 
buy  a  horse,  and  you  and  James  must  make  a 
*  jumper,'  and  take  me  to  school  next  Winter, 
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for  you  know  I  am  going  into  the  Academy  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fall  term.  Mr.  Staun- 
ton was  in  to  bear  my  scholars  in  astronomy, 
algebra  and  geometry,  the  other  day,  and  he 
thinks  me  quite  capable  of  taking  charge  of  his 
classes.  And  I  have  so  nearly  mastered  French, 
that  he  says  I  can  teach  it  in  a  few  months.  I 
shall  have  a  yery  good  salary,  and  then,  James, 
you  can  go  into  the  Academy  six  months  of  the 
year;  if  no  more.    How  fortunate  we  shall  be." 

"  But,  Lizzie,  how  ha?e  you  learned  all  these 
new  studies  you  are  to  teach  ?"  asked  her  fa- 
ther. ••^It  is  three  years  since  you  left  school, 
and  then  you  knew  nothing  of  them." 

"  I  ha?e  learned  them  by  husbanding  every 
moment  of  my  time.  I  learned  slowly,  for  I 
was  my  own  teacher.  Algebra  was  very  hard 
for  me,  and  sometimes  I  almost  gave  up  in  des- 
pair ;  but  by  patience  and  perseverance  I  mas- 
tered it.  Geometry  required  close  attention,  but 
astronomy  was  easier.  In  three  years,  I  have 
mastered  these  new  studies,  that  is  little  enough 
certainly;  but  one  who  really  advances  in 
knowledge,  advances  slowly.  It  is  a  law  of  the 
spirit  that  it  should  have  time  ta  unfurl  its  wings 
before  it  tries  the  upper  air." 

Before  the  children  had  concluded  conversa- 
tion with  their  father,  the  old  lady  (who  had 
been  very  much  roused  and  determined  to  be 
heard)  when  her  husband  was  talking  about 
marriage,  wrapped  a  little  tobacco  in  a  paper, 
and  putting  it  in  a  chair  beside  her  pipe  and 
some  matches,  and  drawing  them  near  the  bed, 
betook  herself  to  sleep.  Lizzie  undressed  Wil- 
lie, and  covered  him  up  in  his  little  crib,  and 
then  went  to  her  own  low  couch — weary  in  body, 
but  patient,  trusting  and  hopeful  in  spirit.  In 
her  mind  were  the  trials  and  privations  of  the 
past,  mingled  with  the  trials  and  pleasures  of 
the  present,  and  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  the  future.  Her  desires  reached  not  beyond 
the  veriest  trifles ;  yet  money  was  required  to 
purchase  these.  She  asked  only  for  a  little  rest 
from  such  constant  exertion — exertion  which 
she  felt  was  destroying  her  health  and  bringing 
her  to  a  premature  grave.  She  asked  not  for 
indolence  or  ease ;  for  she  knew  that  God  made 
us  to  labor ;  but  she  wished  for  a  little  diflerent 
arrangement  of  her  time,  that  her  body  mig^ 
not  be  always  weary,  nor  her  spirit  ever  strug- 
gling under  a  burden  that  seemed  too  gr^at  for 
it  to  bear.  From  what  they  hod  gained  in  a  few 
years  past,  she  judged  what  they  might  do  in 
the  future.  We  have  this — and  this — she  said, 
and  certainly  we  can  do  that !    And  here  she 


thought  she  discovered  a  crevice  through  which 
she  might  look  to  rest  and  peace  beyond. 

Willie  had  been  asleep  but  a  few  hours  when 
he  woke  his  brother  by  a  faint,  fitful  moaning ; 
and  said  he  was  sick  here — putting  his  hand  to 
his  stomach.  James  took  him  in  his  arms  and 
carried  him  down  very  quietly,  that  he  might 
not  wake  Lizzie,  and  asked,  "  Mother,  wont  you 
get  up  and  take  care  of  Willie?  He*s  sick,  and 
Lizzie  is  so  tired."  The  old  lady  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall  with  a  groan,  and  replied,  "No, 
indeed,  I  wont  get  up,  and  take  care  of  that 
young  one  !  Lizzie's  tired  !  I  s'pose  there's  no- 
body in  the  house  tired  but  her.  She  may  get 
up,  or  you  may  take  care  of  him  yoursrff,  111 
not  do  it,  ni  warrant  you  !  Itn  most  sick  my- 
self;" and  she  groaned  again.  "  You'd  better 
take  him  up  stairs,  James,  I  can't  be  broke  of 
my  rest  all  night.  Oh,  dear!"  with  another 
groan. 

"  Sit  down  in  this  chair,  Willie,  and  I'll  go 
and  get  the  crib.'* 

He  went  cautiously  up  stairs,  and  bringing 
the  crib  down,  shut  the  door  noiselessly,  and 
putting  the  blind  sufferer  in  his  cradle-crib,  cov- 
ered him  lightly,  and  sat  down  by  his  side.  He 
soothed  and  quieted  him  till  near  morning,  when 
Mr.  Brown  said,  "  Go  to  bed,  now,  James,  and 
I'll  take  care  of  Willie." 

Lizzie  woke  with  the  dawn,  but  her  arms 
were  stiff  and  painful  from  over  exertion ;  her 
feet  were  nearly  blistered  with  walking  and 
standing ;  her  eyes  were  sore  and  burning ;  and 
every  cord  in  her  body  seemed  stretched  to  its 
utmost  tension.  "  If  some  one  would  only  get 
breakfast,  and  let  me  sleep,"  she  said  to  herself; 
but  she  knew  the  labor  that  was  before  her,  and 
she  was  soon  preparing  breakfast.  As  she  was 
arranging  the  table,  James,  who  sat  by  the  cra- 
dle, asked,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  Willie  ?" 

"  He  is  in  a  6t,"  answered  Lizzie,  as  she  took 
him  in  her  arms.  Mrs.  Brown,  who  was  yet  in 
bed,  when  she  heard  this  remark,  ran  to  the  cra- 
dle, and  jumping  up  and  down,  and  wringing 
her  hands,  cried  out,  "Poor  dear  child!  he's 
been  killed.  I  always  knew  he'd  be  murdered. 
You'll  get  your  pay  for  it,  you'll  have  it  to  think 
of  when  he's^tJeads,  I  never  abused  him — no,  I 
never  did."  And  crying  loudly  she  jumped  up 
and  down  and  wrung  her  hands  more  furiously 
than  before.  James  hastened  for  the  doctor, 
and  Lizzie  prepared  a  warm  bath,  and  little  Wil- 
lie was  soon  comfortable.  And  then  the  old 
lady  went  back  to  finish  her  morning  nap,  while 
her  daughter  prepared  breakfast.     The  doctor 
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proDOUDced  Willie  in  no  danger,  and  after  they 
had  eaten,  Lizzie  took  a  part  of  a  dress  which 
she  was  making  for  one  of  the  villagers,  and 
seating  herself  hy  the  cradle,  said — "  Mother,  I 
can't  wash  the  dishes  this  morning,  for  Mrs. 
Fay  wantA  her  dress," 

"  Do  'em  to-night,  if  yon  can't  do  'em  this 
morning.  I  shan't  do  'em  for  you,  Miss !  Any 
body  that  can  treat  a  mother  as  you  treat  me, 
aint  fit  for  any  thing  but  a  slave." 

Lizzie's  heart  beat  quick,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears ;  hut  she  smoothed  her  brother's  pil- 
low, and  complied  with  his  wish  for  the  song  of 
the  blind  boy.  As  the  village  bell  rung  for  eight, 
her  father  said,  "  If  you  feel  well  enough  to  go 
to  school,  Lizzie,  I  can  take  care  of  Willie." 

*'I  suppose  he  is  as  well  with  you  as  with  me, 
and  I  will  come  home  at  noon  and  get  him  some 
dinner." 

She  rolled  up  her  work,  and  pot  it  in  her 
satchel,  took  down  her  sun-bonnet  from  its  hook 
on  the  log,  kissed  little  Willie  a  good-by  as  she 
said,  "  Don't  be  lonesome  while  I'm  gone."  As 
she  turned  toward  the  door,  she  saw  the  table 
with  the  unwashed  dishes,  and  asked,  "  Where 
is  mother  ?" 

'*!  saw  her  a  moment  ago,  going  in  to  Mr.  C.'s 
with  a  little  bundle  in  her  hand,"  answered 
James ;  **  I  suppose  she'll  ask  them  to  keep  her 
a  few  days,  because  she's  so  abused  here.  I 
wish " 

"  Don't  wish,  James — don't  wish,"  said  her 
father ;  **  it's  hard  enough  when  we  take  it  as 
cool  as  possible." 

'*  But  I  do  wish,  though— aad  if  I  can't  wish 
aloud,  I'll  wish  to  myself.^* 

Lizzie  Brown's  heart  was  full  to  the  breaking 
that  morning ;  and  as  she  went  out  through  the 
flower-yard,  she  saw  not  the  buds  and  blossoms 
at  her  feet ;  and  she  noted  not  the  green  grass 
that  fringed  the  road-side,  nor  the  loud  dashing 
of  the  creek-waves,  nor  the  bird-music  that  flut- 
tered in  the  air.  Her  bonnet  fell  back  on  her 
shoulders,  and  the  fingers  of  the  morn  dallied 
with  her  hair,  the  fresh  breeze  kissed  her  cheek, 
all  unheededly.  Her  heart  was  heavy— oh ! 
how  heavy,  with  the  weight  of  trials  she  had 
yet  to  bear.  As  she  came  in  sight  of  the  school- 
boose,  there  was  a  shout  from  a  group  of  little 
creatures,  gathered  around  the  door ;  and  they 
all  started  to  have  the  first  kiss  from  the  school- 
marm.  After  the  others  came  a  little,  merry, 
soft-eyed,  curly-headed  creature,  and  putting  up 
her  arms  she  said,  *'  Kiss  little  Cora,  Miss  Brown, 
and  you  may  have  this" — reaching  out  a  beau- 


tiful boquet  of  flowers.  The  cheerfulness  and 
affection  of  her  scholars  soon  drove  the  gloom 
from  Lizzie's  heart,  and  she  felt  that  even  for 
her,  life  had  much  that  was  beautiful,  and  that 
He  who  marked  out  her  path  and  set  her  feet 
within  it,  would  support  her  by  the  way.  And 
as  she  thought  of  the  trials  of  the  morning,  she 
repeated  the  language  of  the  Macedonian  mon- 
arch, **  It  is  better  to  forgive  such  things  than 
to  do  them."  ltka. 

Birminfkam,  MM. 

[Conclusion  in  our  next.] 


A  HTMR  OF  HOPE. 


Onward  press,  and  win  the  goal ! 

Hope  will  guide  you  there  ; 
There's  a  Power  within  each  soul 

Stouter  than  Despair  ; — 
Heaven's  strength  is  free  to  all  ; 
Rouse  it  then  at  Duty's  call, 

'Mid  thy  grief  and  care< 

Clouds  may  gather  o'er  thy  way* 

Seemingly  of  wrath  ; 
Bend  the  knee  and  humbly  pray^ 

Brighter  then  thy  path  ; 
Hope  shall  shine  out  over  all  ; 
Heaven  will  bless  at  Duty's  call ; 

Prayer  a  vict'ry  hath. 

Labor  brings  each  diamond  «ut '; 

Trial  proves  them  bright  ; 
Trials  school  and  make  us  stout, 

'Mid  Grief's  darkest  night  : 
Fire  assays  the  precious  ore, — 
Makes  it  purer  than  before, 

Drossless  to  our  sight. 

There  is  good  'mid  seeming  ill 

Which  may  soon  appear  ; 
All  may  profit  if  they  will. 

By  each  trial  here  ; 
Discipline  will  make  us  strong 
For  the  right,  and  'gainst  the  wrong  ; 

Never  need  we  fear. 

Suns  have  times  to  wane  and  set. 

Clouds  to  dim  the  skies  ; 
Still  we  hope  'mid  gloom,  that  yet 

Brighter  suns  may  rise  : 
From  each  cloud  the  gentle  rains 
Freshen  life  o'er  hills  and  plains  ; 

Heaven  is  good  and  wise. 

Flowers  have  their  time  to  bloom. 
And  to  fade  and  die  ; 
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Heaven  preserves  their  rich  perfume 

By  its  alchemy  ; — 
When  the  icy  months  have  past — 
Trips  along  sweet  Spring  at  last. 

With  a  fresh  supply. 

Death  *s  an  angel  in  disguise. 

And  his  mission  *s  kind  ; 
Death  may  snap  the  tenderest  ties 

Which  fond  hearts  may  bind  : 
We  can  never  perfect  be — 
nrill  on  high,  from  dross  we*re  free  ; 

Who  would  ttay  behind  7 

HELSOX     BROWN. 

Eden  Grove. 


THB  NEED  W  DOINO.     WHAT  SHALL  WE 
DO! 

We  have  received— most  timely— a  series  of 
papers  from  Br.  T.  B.  Thayer,  late  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  now  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  which  discuss  very 
ably  the  need  of  doing  something  more  than  we 
now  perform  in  behalf  of  Liberal  Christianity— 
the  great  spiritual  interests  of  man.  We  find 
great  attention  is  now  given  to  the  question, 
How  shall  we  make  the  Church  more  useful  ? 
our  religious  organizations  more  vitally  imbued 
with  religious  sympathies  and  unities  of  cul- 
ture ?  We  rejoice  in  this,  and  trust  that  it  may 
lead  to  the  utter  abolition  of  the  distinctions  be- 
tween Societies  and  Churches — two  families  no 
longer  dividing  those  who  should  compose  one 
"  household  of  faith."  What  we  waat  to  see  is 
this: 

1.  The  Communion  adopted  by  our  Societies 
as  a  part  of  the  usual  services  on  the  days  cho- 
sen for  the  commemoration. 

2.  Persons  chosen  by  the  Society  to  assist  at 
the  Communion,  or  the  Pastor  empowered  to 
select  such. 

3.  The  Charities  of  the  Society  and  Congre- 
gation attended  to  by  an  appropriate  organiza- 
tion furnished  with  means  to  do  so. 

4.  Any  persons  desirous  of  publicly  professing 
their  faith,  otherwise  than  by  attendance  at  the 
Supper,  to  receive  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship 
from  the  Pastor  in  presence  of  the  Congregation. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  make  the  Com- 
munion a  different  matter  from  what  it  now  is. 
It  would  not  be  set  aside  as  a  thing  by  itself,  nor 
would  it  be  neglected  as  it  now  is  by  being 
abandoned  by  "church  members"  as  soon  as 
some  offence    against    a  member  arises,  and 


sometimes  wholly  set  aside  by  neglect  of  "  the 
Church,"  while  "  the  Society"  is  progressing  and 
prosperous.  We  should  not  see  the  strange 
things  we  now  see  of  "the  world's  people"  tak- 
ing care  of  the  sick  and  poor  of  "  the  Church  ;" 
but  a  unity  of  interests  would  pervade  the  entire 
community  of  believers.  We  were  much  pleas- 
ed with  a  portion  of  the  late  Occasional  Sermon 
at  the  Maine  Convention,  by  Br.  G.  Bailey, 
touching  this  point.  He  says:— "  We  want  a 
system  that  shall  bring  within  the  pale  of  oar 
body  every  Universalist  in  the  State ;  an  organ- 
ization, of  which  every  man  and  woman,  parent 
and  child,  shall  be  a  member,  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  obligations,  both  to  live  the  Christian 
life,  and  to  do  for  the  cause  of  his  Master ;  an 
association  by  which  all  its  members,  whether 
those  of  the  great  city,  worshiping  in  costly  tem- 
ples, or  of  the  obscurest  town  far  back  in  the 
wilderness,  who  have  no  temple  but  the  domes- 
tic altar,  shall  constitute  one  body  of  which 
Christ  shall  be  the  Head.  I  care  little  what  it 
be  called,  whether  Church,  or  Society,  or  bf 
some  other  name.  If  a  Church,  then  let  it  be 
one,  such  as  the  Apostles  instituted,  of  which  all 
shall  be  members  until  excluded  for  immorality ; 
a  Church  into  which  the  children  of  our  families 
shall  be  born,  rather  than  permitted  to  remain 
without,  till  they  please  to  become  members. 
This  old  doctrine  of  the  self-styled  Evangelical 
churches,  that  a  child  must  grow  up  without  re- 
ligion, in  order  that  he  may  be  converted  after- 
wards and  then  join  the  Church,  is  and  has  been, 
in  this  country  at  least,  the  bane  of  Christiani- 
ty; the  fruitful  cause  of  infidelity,  irreligion  and 
immorality.  If  the  Church  is  of  any  worth,  the 
youngest  child  needs  its  influences ;  its  shelter- 
ing arms  should  be  around  the  lambs,  feeding 
them  with  its  milk,  and  preparing  them  for  that 
strength  of  religious  principle  by  which  they  shall 
be  saved  from  the  temptations  and  the  sins  of 
manhood.  If  a  Church  is  of  any  worth,  it  will 
reach  forth  a  helping  hand  to  the  obscurest  and 
most  distant  member,  and  provide  for  his  every 
spiritual  want.  It  will  save  its  members  instead 
of  depending  on  them  for  safety.  It  will  be  to 
all  a  nourishing  mother,  giving  strength  for  their 
weakness,  purifying  unto  itself  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, zealous  of  good  works.  Such  a  church,  I 
know,  many  jof  our  people  are  waiting  and 
hoping  yet  to  see ;  and  I  believe  were  steps  ta- 
ken for  its  oiganizatioa  all  over  our  State,  it 
would  contribute  to  such  an  awakening  of  re- 
ligious interest  as  we  have  never  yet  seen ;  that 
in  its  progress  it  would  gather  up,  year  after 
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year,  those  now  cold  aud  lifeless,  and  make  them 
worthy  members  of  the  church  invisible,  com- 
posed of  all  the  good,  whether  living  amid  the 
shadows  of  time  or  the  undying  realities  of  the 
spirit  world.  Such  a  Church  would  be  a  body 
like  that  which  the  Apostle  describes,  *  filly 
joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual 
working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh 
increase  of  the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself 
in  love.'  " 

But  we  wish  now  to  introduce  to  our  readers 
the  papers  sent  us  by  Br.  Thayer.  He  explains 
their  origin  thus : 

•*  Believing  that  the  church  meetings  (in 
Brooklyn)  might  be  made  more  interesting  and 
profitable  by  introducing  some  special  subject 
for  review  at  each  meeting,  I  proposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  advisory  committee,  whose  bus- 
iness it  should  be  to  meet  by  themselves,  and 
prepare  a  Report  on  such  subject  as  they  might 
select  as  most  suitable  to  the  time,  or  most  de- 
manded by  the  wants  of  the  church,  to  be  read 
at  the  subsef|uent  regular  monthly  meeting : 
This  conimittee  to  be  composed  of  lay  members 
of  the  church,  the  minister  being  omitted  from 
the  committee,  that  the  movement  might  be  free 
from  any  restraint  or  dictation  of  his,  and  whol- 
ly the  child  of  the  Church  itself.  The  Reports 
I  send  you,  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  action,  and 
they  have  been  very  acceptable  and  profitable  to 
the  members  of  our  communion.  And  as  I 
thought  they  might  furnish  hints  to  other  church- 
es in  the  way  of  giving  interest  to  their  regular 
meetings,  and  also  be  of  general  use,  I  have 
ventured  to  send  them  to  you.  The  author  of 
the  Reports  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee— 
C.  C.  Gordon." 


CnURCH  PAPERS.    NO.  1. 

WffJlT    SHALL    WE    VO  7 

The  subject  which  has  been  considered  the 
most  appropriate  for  the  earliest  communica- 
tion, is  the  mems  of  making  our  church  organi- 
zation more  effective,  of  extending  the  sphere  of 
our  influence  both  within  our  own  denomination 
and  beyond  it,  and  awakening  attention  to  the 
needs  and  uses  of  our  institution.  But  your 
committee  propose  first  to  present  the  most  ob- 
vious reasons  why  we  should  deliberate  upon 
these  means,  and  make  some  more  distinct  and 


them ;  for  it  must  be  apparent  that  if  we  wish 
to  accomplish  any  thing,  we  must  first  define 
our  objects  and  clearly  apprehend  our  duty,  and 
then  avail  ourselves  of  our  resources,  and  press 
forward  by  systematic  and  continued  action  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  our  designs.  We 
need  first  to  deliberate  upon  our  means  and  ob- 
jects—then to  resolve  and  act — and  we  may  be 
assured  that  without  premeditation  aud  resolu- 
tion, we  shall  accomplish  little  or  nothing,  and 
that  our  energies  are  crippled  and  oftentimes 
misspent,  because  of  our  indeterminate  purposes 
and  irresolution,  and  our  having  no  clear  con- 
ception of  what  is  needful  to  be  effected. 

That  there  is  a  want  of  earnest,  self-sacrific- 
ing devotion  to  the  cause  we  have  espoused,  (a 
devotion  worthy  of  our  cause,)  a  want  of  relig- 
ious sensibility  and  a  neglect  of  the  various  or* 
dinances  and  instrumentalities  among  us,  needs 
no  enforcement.  The  conviction  of  every 
thoughtful  mind  assures  us,  that  the  charge  of 
religious  insensibility  and  indifference,  is  not 
confined  to  those  of  any  sect  or  denomination. 
We  can  readily  discern  a  reason  for  the  apathy 
of  those  who  differ  from  us— in  the  unfitness  of 
their  faith  to  their  wants,  in  the  impracticability 
and  repulsiveness  of  their  creed,  in  the  natural 
repugnance  of  the  heart  of  man  to  the  system  of 
orthodoxy— original  sin,  total  depravity,  elec- 
tion, vicarious  atonement,  and  the  infliction  of 
endless  misery ;  but  when  we  turn  to  our  own 
faith,  and  ask  a  cause  for  indifference,  we  fear 
we  must  submit  to  self-reproach,  and  confess 
our  own  unworthiness.  The  precious  faith  we 
confess,  ought  to  urge  us  to  a  deeper  sense  of 
our  duty — to  a  more  willing  devotedness  and 
more  worthy  service ;  for  of  all  Christians,  none 
should  be  more  zealous  in  good  works,  more 
faithful  to  their  obligations,  more  prompt  in  sac- 
rifices, more  united  in  action,  more  earnest  or 
devout ;  if  we  prize  our  holy  faith,  we  should 
manifest  our  sense  of  its  value  by  our  readiness 
to  do  something  for  it.  The  cause  of  God's  truth 
we  believe  will  prosper ;  it  is  a  cheering  faith  ; 
but  the  question  for  us  to  meet  and  answer  is, 
will  his  cause  prosper  in  our  hands  ?  Are  we 
faithful  to  His  truth  ?  Are  we  not,  (humble  as 
we  may  conceive  ourselves  to  be,)  the  means 
and  instruments  of  its  prosperity  ?  Does  not  God 
accomplish  his  purposes  by  human  agencies,  and 
are  not  we  therefore  bound  by  the  most  solemn 
of  all  obligations,  to  give  ourselves  most  unre- 
servedly to  this  cause,  (the  cause  of  God  and  the 
church,)  as  the  most  vital  and  precious  of  all  in- 

terf^ats.   of  inPistimnhlp   urnrth  nnd  mnmpnt  ?      If 
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there  be  an  element  in  our  faith  which  induces 
lukewarmness  or  indifference,  we  ought  to  get 
quit  of  it,  and  so  modify  this  faith  that  it  shall 
be  reinforced  with  a  new  life  and  energy.  We 
rejoice,  and  thank  God  for  it,  that  the  influence 
of  the  pure  and  simple  truths  of  the  Grospel,  the 
paternity  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the 
curative  and  remedial  nature  of  the  penalty  of 
sin,  the  accomplishment  of  punishment,  the 
kingdom  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man, 
and  the  restoration  of  all  through  Christ,  are  si- 
lently and  certainly  remoulding  and  invigorating 
the  moral  and  religious  systems  of  the  world, 
that  error  is  dispersing  before  the  coming  of  a 
better  day,  and  that  the  signs  of  the  times  are 
80  full  of  promise  and  blessedness.  We  see  in 
every  moral  and  social  reform,  in  political  and 
national  revolutions,  in  popular  literature  and 
education,  much  to  cheer  and  inspire  us ;  but 
we  are  not  therefore  to  rest  from  our  labors,  or 
count  ourselves  to  have  attained  unto  any  thing, 
but  rather  to  be  strengthened  for  new  and  better 
endeavor  and  a  wiser  activity. 

But  the  question  recurs,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
We  have  done  much,  and  are  doing  much,  but 
we  should  not  let  our  efforts  be  relaxed,  because 
the  spirit  of  opposition  and  oppression  has  been 
quieted,  and  we  have  none  to  molest  or  make  us 
afraid.  We  have  but  begun  our  course ;  many 
beneficent  helpers  are  cheering  us  onward,  and 
we  have  now  better  prospects  and  a  bettc  posi- 
tion, more  influence  and  power,  and  more  and 
stronger  inducements  than  the  conflicts  of  the 
past  have  presented  us.  We  have  now  to  prove 
that  the  spirit  of  Universalism  is  not  merely  the 
spirit  of  antagonism  to  Calvinism,  and  that  it 
can  do  something  besides  defending  itself,  and 
that  it  can  thrive  best  in  peace  and  freedom, 
though  it  cannot  be  crushed  by  the  force  of  num- 
bers or  the  violence  of  assailants ;  and  this  more 
benign  and  peaceful  influence  we  are  now  per- 
mitted to  exert.  And  how  shall  we  act  ?  What 
shall  we  do  ?  Your  committee  are  persuaded 
that  with  many  among  us  there  is  a  disposition 
to  delegate  power  to  others,  to  entrust  the  inter- 
ests of  the  church  and  society  to  the  hands  of  a 
few,  and  to  look  for  the  support  of  our  faith  to 
the  minister  and  officers  of  the  church,  but  it 
may  well  be  urged  that  the  few  cannot  possess 
the  power  of  many.  Certain  powers  may  indeed 
be  delegated,  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  power 
of  a  religious  organization,  can  no  more  be  dele- 
gated than  personal  character  and  worth,  indi- 
vidual wisdom  and  piety.  The  church  is  no 
scheme  for  the  substitution  of  another's  merit 


for  our  own,  but  it  exists,  if  at  all,  in  the  combi- 
nation and  co-operation  of  individual  agencies, 
and  it  is  the  embodiment  of  the  vital  faith  and 
Christian  excellence  there  is  in  its  members.  It 
may  be  urged,  that  one  cannot  with  extremest 
effort  do  that  which  is  easily  attainable  by  the 
union  of  many ;  that  after  all,  the  strength  of  the 
church  rests  in  the  aggregate  of  individual  ef- 
fort, and  that  that  church  or  society  which 
flnds  its  only  hope  and  support  in  the  zeal  and 
fldelity  of  its  pastor  or  its  officers,  (how  trusty 
soever  they  may  be)  exists  but  in  name,  and  has 
not  theelementsof  a  true  growth  or  permanence 
within  it— it  is  a  good  clergyman,  a  good  board 
of  trustees  merely,  a  church  but  in  name ;  for 
the  true  living  church  needs  the  harmonioos  and 
united  growth  of  all  its  parts,  that  it  may  not  be 
a  function  or  faculty  merely,  but  a  well  develop- 
ed and  systematical  entity  and  living  unity.  It 
is  apprehended  generally  that  in  all  demonstra- 
tions this  passive  surrender  of  the  interests  of 
the  church  to  the  pastor  and  constituted  officers, 
paralyzes  its  influence  to  a  great  degree,  impos- 
es undue  and  grievous  burdens  especially  upon 
the  pastor,  hampers  his  usefulness,  and  dampens 
his  ardor,  and  that  it  is  the  most  fruitful  cause 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  between  the  min- 
ister and  his  people ;  bonds  which  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  relation  should  render  reciprocal  and 
permanent,  which  should  be  intimate  and  life- 
long. 

Liberal  Christianity,  we  doubt  not,  has  already 
wrought  a  great  and  glorious  work ;  its  gentle 
and  subtle  influence  is  mollifying  the  rigors  of 
the  stem  puritanism  of  the  past,  and  one  by  one 
the  citadels  and  -strong-holds  of  the  sects  are 
yielding  to  its  loving  and  persuasive  spirit,  and 
the  barriers  between  us  are  removed  and  we  are 
approximating  to  a  better  fellowship,  a  broader 
tolerance,  and  a  kinder  intercourse ;  but  much 
remains  to  be  done,  and  still  the  question  recurs 
to  us,  what  is  our  duty  ?  what  shall  we  do? 

Again,  we  are  told  that  a  renewed  zeal  is  man- 
ifesting itself  among  those  of  our  faith  in  other 
places;  that  our  enterprises  find  earnest  advo- 
cates, and  that  there  is  an  influence  going  forth 
in  other  quarters  worthy  of  our  imitation ;  and 
the  question  presses  upon  us,  What  shall  we 
do? 

We  have  struggled  through  many  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  have  builded  a  new  house 
of  worship,  are  gaining  accessions  to  our  mem- 
bers, and  were  perhaps  never  better  able  than 
now  to  make  a  vigorous  and  united  effort  to  im- 
prove our  condition  and  make  our  church  or- 
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ganization  more  effective.  And  what  shall  we 
do? 

But  above  and  beyond  all  these  inducements, 
there  are  yet  others  higher  and  better,  more  im- 
perative and  urgent.  The  consideration  of  the 
imperfection  of  our  spiritual  attainments,  the 
needs  of  our  religious  life,  the  consciousness  of 
our  own  an  worthiness,  and  the  conviction  that 
our  advantages  are  unimproved,  and  that  we 
have  not  yet  apprehended  the  pure  and  precious 
teachings  of  our  Sayior,  that  we  are  living  per- 
haps without  daily  communion  with  God,  or 
that  we  reluctantly  seek  his  presence  and  find 
oar  services  cold  and  restrained ;  that  we  do  not 
study  the  Scriptures,  that  we  are  neglectful  even 
of  public  worship,  and  are  insensible  to  the  bles- 
sings and  obligations  of  our  holy  religion ;  that 
we  are  assailed  by  temptation,  sorely  tried  at 
times,  suffering,  afflicted,  bereaved,  oppressed  by 
cares,  sorrows  and  doubts ;  that  we  are  feeble, 
erring,  sinful,  dying,  but  immortal  creatures ; — 
these  considerations  surely  should  furnish  suffi- 
cient inducements  for  us  to  ask,  What  shall  we 
do  ?  What  can  the  church  do  for  us  ?  What  can 
we  do  for  it  ?  How  can  we  strengthen  our  faith  ? 
How  can  we  attain  to  a  better  discipleship  of 
Jesus  and  better  serve  the  cause  we  have  es- 
poused ? 

Your  committee  would  proceed  to  an  enume- 
ration of  the  means  of  making  our  church  or- 
ganization more  effective,  and  extending  the 
sphere  of  our  influence ;  but  too  many  themes 
are  presented  for  consideration  in  a  single  Re- 
port, and  they  propose  therefore  the  continua- 
tion of  their  communications  at  future  meet- 
ings, designing  to  report  upon  the  Church,  the 
Society,  the  Sabbath  School,  the  Conference, 
Public  Worship,  the  Communion,  Family  Wor- 
ship, the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  our  religious 
position,  and  the  influence  we  may  exert  upon 
those  who  differ  from  us.  Submitted  in  Chris- 
tian love  and  fellowship. 

C.  C.  Gordon,  Ch. 
October,  1850. 


ETBNING. 

Iiv  beaatiful  raiment,  the  bright  clouds  have  met, 
On  heaven's  blue  ocean,  to  see  the  sun  set  ; 
The  rose  and  the  orange,  the  purple  and  white. 
How  sweetly  the  folds  of  their  garments  unite. 

How  lovely  the  beams  of  the  monarch  of  day, 
As  he  smiles  the  Pacific's  sad  features  away— 


When   he  stands  on  the  verge  of  a  wild-wooded 

place 
In  shining  array,  like  a  king  from  the  chase. 

Light  sits  on  the  hills  with  intelligent  brow, 
While  dark  shadows  group  in  the  valley  below  ; 
The  innocent  bird  is  too  sleepy  to  sing, 
And  shelters  his  face  in  the  shade  of  his  wing. 

But  the  curtain  of  Evening  is  dropping  its  fold, — 
From  the  West  the    last  tint  of  the  sun-set  has 

rolled  ; 
On  the  breast  of  the  billow.  Night  resteth  her 

head, 
And  weeps,  for  the  beauty  of  daylight  has  fled. 

The  moon  with  her  light  robe  of  silvery  pearl, 
Doth  the  star-spangled  flag  of  the  waters  unfurl. 
And  sings  as  she  leans  on  the  arm  of  the  sea. 
The  song  of  the  gifted,  the  brave,  and  the  free. 

And  is  there  beyond  us  a  region  of  bliss. 
Whose  unfading  beauty  is  equal  to  this. 
That  needeth  no  sun  to  illumine  with  light. 
No  ocean  to  cradle  the  pure  stars  at  night  7 
Have  we  an  invaluable  heritage  there  ? 
And  can  we  ascend  by  the  pathway  of  prayer  ? 
Then  let  us  admire  all  things  lovely  below, 
And  think  of  the  future  wherever  we  go. 

HARRIET    E.    GARDNER. 
DIfflltOIl,  MtM. 


THE  BOWER  BIRD. 


Some  writer,  speaking  of  the  flowers,  says.  It 
is  evident  that  a  Quaker  taste  was  not  consulted 
hy  the  Creator  in  fashioning  the  world.  But 
the  ornamental  in  creation  is  no  less  apparent  in 
the  beauty  of  Birds  than  in  the  loveliness  of 
Flowers.  The  following  sketch  of  one  species 
of  the  Bower  Bird,  we  take  from  "  Leaves  from 
the  Note  Book  of  a  Naturalist" — a  series  of  pa- 
pers that  abound  with  interest. 

"Elegant  and  ingenious  as  are  the  structures 
and  collections  of  the  satin  bower-bird,  the  spe- 
cies of  the  allied  genus  Chlamydera  display  still 
greater  architectural  abilities,  and  more  exten- 
sive, collective,  and  decorative  powers. 

"  The  spotted  bower-bird  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  interior.  Its  probable  range,  in  Mr.  Gould's 
opinion,  is  widely  extended  over  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  Australian  continent;  but  the  only 
parts  in  which  he  observed  it,  or  from  which  he 
procured  specimens,  were  the  districts  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales.    During  his  journey  into  the  interior,  he 
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saw  it  in  tolerable  abundance  at  Brezi,  on  tbc 
river  Mokai,  to  the  northward  of  the  Liverpool 
plains;  and  it  was  also  equally  numerous  in  all 
the  low  scrubby  ranges  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Namoi,  as  well  as  in  the  open  brushes  that 
intersect  the  plains  on  its  borders.  Mr.  Gould 
is  gifted  with  the  eye  of  an  observer ;  but,  from 
the  extreme  shyness  of  its  disposition,  it  gener- 
ally escapes  the  attention  of  ordinary  travelers, 
and  it  seldom  allows  itself  to  be  approached  near 
enough  for  the  spectator  to  discern  its  colors.  Its 
*  harsh,  grating,  scolding  note'  betrays  its  haunts 
to  the  intruder ;  but,  when  disturbed,  it  seeks 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and,  generally  flies 
off  to  another  locality. 

"  Mr.  Gould  obtained  his  specimens  most 
readily  by  watching  at  the  water-holes  where 
they  come  to  drink  ;  and.  On  one  occasion,  near 
the  termination  of  a  long  drought,  he  was  guid- 
ed by  a  native  to  a  deep  basin  in  a  rock,  where 
water,  the  produce  of  many  antecedent  months, 
still  remained.  Numbers  of  the  spotted  bower- 
birds,  honey-suckers  and  parrots,  sought  this 
welcome  reservoir,  which  had  seldom,  if  ever 
before,  reflected  a  white  face  Mr.  Gould's  pres- 
ence was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  winged 
frequenters  of  this  attractive  spot ;  but  while  he 
remained  lying  on  the  ground  perfectly  motion- 
less, though  close  to  the  water,  their  wants  over- 
powered their  misgivings,  and  they  would  dash 
down  past  him  and  eagerly  take  their  fill,  al- 
though an  enormous  black  snake  was  lying  coil- 
ed upon  a  piece  of  wood  near  the  edge  of  the 
pool.  At  this  interesting  post  Mr.  Gould  re- 
mained for  three  days.  The  spotted  bower-birds 
were  the  most  numerous  of  the  thirsty  assem- 
blage ^ere  congregated,  and  the  most  shy ;  and 
yet  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  frequently  seeing 
six  or  eight  of  them  displaying  their  beautiful 
necks  as  they  were  perched  within  a  few  feet  of 
him.  He  states  that  the  scanty  supply  of  wa- 
ter remaining  in  the  cavity,  must  soon  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  thousands  of  birds  that  daily 
resorted  to  it,  if  the  rains,  which  had  so  long 
suspended,  had  not  descended  in  torrents. 

"  Mr.  Gould  discovered  several  of  the  bowers 
of  this  species  during  his  journey  to  the  interior ; 
the  finest  of  which,  now  in  the  National  Muse- 
um, he  brought  to  England.  He  found  the  sit- 
uations of  these  runs  or  bowers  to  be  much  va- 
ried. Sometimes  he  discovered  them  on  the 
plains  studded  with  Myallis,  {Acacia  pcndula,) 
and  sometimes  in  the  brushes  with  which  the 
lower  hills  were  clothed.  He  describes  them  as 
considerably  longer,  and  more  avenue-like,  than 


those  of  the  satin  bower-bird,  extending  in  many 
instances  to  three  feet  in  length.  Outwardly 
they  were  built  with  twigs,  and  beautifully  lined 
with  tall  grasses,  so  disposed  that  their  upper 
ends  nearly  met.  The  decorations  were  very 
profuse,  consisting  of  bivalve  shells,  skulls  of 
small  animals,  and  other  bones. 

*'  Evident  and  beautiful  indications  of  desiga 
(continues  Mr.  Gould)  are  manifest  tbroaghoat 
the  whole  of  the  bower  and  decorations  formed 
by  this  species,  particularly  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  stones  are  placed  within  the  bower, 
apparently  to  keep  the  grasses  with  which  it  is 
lined  firmly  fixed  in  their  places ;  these  stones 
diverge  from  the  mouth  of  the  run,  on  each  side, 
so  as  to  form  little  paths,  while  the  immense 
collection  of  decorative  materials,  bones,  shells, 
&c.,  are  placed  in  a  heap  before  the  entrance  of 
the  avenue,  this  arrangement  being  the  same  at 
both  ends.  In  some  of  the  larger  bowers, which 
had  evidently  been  resorted  to  for  many  years, 
I  have  seen  nearly  half  a  bushel  of  bones,  shdls, 
&c.,  at  each  of  the  entrances.  In  some  instan- 
ces, small  bowers,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
grasses,  apparently  the  commencement  of  ane'w 
place  of  rendezvous,  were  observable.  I  fre- 
quently found  these  structures  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  rivers,  from  the  borders  of 
which  they  could  alone  have  procured  the  shells, 
and  small,  round,  pebbly  stones ;  their  collection 
and  transportation  must,  therefore,  be  a  task  of 
great  labor  and  difliculty.  As  these  birds  feed 
almost  entirely  upon  seeds  aud  fruits,  the  shells 
and  bones  cannot  have  been  collected  for  any 
other  purpose  than  ornament ;  besides,  it  is  only 
those  which  have  been  bleached  perfectly  white 
in  the  sim,  or  such  as  have  bejen  roasted  by  the 
natives,  and  by  this  means  whitened,  that  at- 
tract their  attention.  I  fully  ascertained  that 
these  runs,  like  those  of  the  satin  bower-bird, 
formed  the  rendezvous  of  many  individuals  ;  for, 
after  secreting  myself  for  a  short  space  of  time 
near  one  of  them,  I  killed  two  males  which  I  had 
previously  seen  running  through  the  avenue. 

**  The  plumage  of  this  species  is  remarkable. 
A  rich  brown  pervades  the  crown  of  the  head, 
the  ear-coverts  and  the  throat,  each  feather  be- 
ing bordered  by  a  narrow  black  line;  and  on  the 
crown,  the  feathers  are  small  and  tipped  with 
silver  gray.  The  back  of  the  neck  is  crossed  by 
a  beautiful,  broad,  light,  rosy  pink  band  of  elon- 
gated feathers,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  occipital 
crest.  The  wings,  tail,  and  upper  surface,  are 
deep  brown ;  every  feather  of  the  back,  rump, 
scapularies,  and  secondaries,  having   a    large 
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round  spot  of  full  buff  at  the  tip.  Primaries 
slightly  tipped  with  white.  All  the  tail-feathers 
with  huffy  white  terminations.  Under  parts 
grayish  white.  Flank-feathers  zig-zagged,  with 
faint  transverse  light  brown  lines.  Bill  and  feet 
dusky  brown.  At  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  the 
bare,  thick,  fleshy,  prominent  skin,  is  of  a  pinky 
flesh  color,  and  the  irides  are  dark  brown. 

"  The  rosy  frill  adorns  the  adults  of  both  sex- 
es ;  but  the  young  male  and  female  of  the  year 
hare  it  not. 

**  Another  species,  the  great  bower-bird,  was 
probably  the  architect  of  the  bowers  found  by 
Captain  Gray  during  his  Australian  rambles, 
and  which-  interested  him  greatly,  in  consequence 
of  the  doubts  entertained  by  him  whether  they 
were  the  works  of  a  bird  or  of  a  quadruped — the 
inclination  of  his  mind  being,  that  their  construc- 
tion was  due  to  the  four-footed  animal.  They 
were  formed  of  dead  grass  and  parts  of  bushes, 
sunk  a  slight  depth  into  two  parallel  furrows,  in 
sandy  soil,  and  were  nicely  arched  above ;  they 
were  always  full  of  broken  sea-shells,  large  heaps 
of  which  also  protruded  from  the  extremity  of 
the  bower.  In  one  of  these  bowers,  the  most 
remote  from  the  sea  of  those  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Gray,  was  a  heap  of  the  stones  of  some  fruit 
that  had  evidently  been  rolled  therein.  He  nev- 
er saw  any  animal  in  or  near  these  bovrers ;  but 
the  abundant  droppings  of  a  small  species  of 
kangaroo  close  to  them,  induced  him  to  suppose 
them  to  be  the  work  of  some  quadruped. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  a  race  of  birds,  whose 
ingenuity  is  not  merely  directed  to  the  usual 
ends  of  existence — self-preservation,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  species — but  to  the  elegan- 
cies and  amusements  of  life.  Their  bowers  are 
their  ball  and  assembly  rooms ;  and  we  are  very 
much  mistaken  if  they  are  not  like  those  places 
of  meeting. 

For  whispering  lovers  made. 

*'  The  made  satin  bower-bird,  in  the  garden  at 
the  Regent^s  Park,  is  indefatigable  in  his  assi- 
duity towards  the  female ;  and  his  winning  ways 
to  coax  her  into  the  bower,  conjure  op  the  no- 
tion that  the  soul  of  some  Damon,  in  the  course 
of  its  transmigration,  has  found  its  way  into  his 
elegant  form.  He  picks  up  a  brilliant  feather, 
flits  about  with  it  before  her,  and  when  he  has 
caught  her  eye,  adds  it  to  the  decorations. 

"No  enchaoted  prince  could  act  the  deferential 
lover  with  more  delicate  or  graceful  atteoti6n. 
Poor  fellow ;  the  pert,  intruding  tparrowt  plague 
Vol.    XX.  13 


him  abominably  ;  and  really  it  becomes  almost 
no  affair  of  police,  that  some  measures  should 
be  adopted  for  their  exclusion.  He  is  subject  to 
fits,  too,  and  suddenly,  without  the  least  appar- 
ent warning,  falls  senseless,  like  an  epileptic 
patient ;  but  presently  recovers,  and  busies  him- 
self about  the  bower.  When  he  has  induced 
the  female  to  enter  it,  he  seems  greatly  pleased ; 
alters  the  disposition  of  a  feather  or  a  shell,  as 
if  hoping  that  the  change  may  meet  her  appro- 
bation ;  and  looks  at  her  as  she  sits  coyly  under 
the  over-arching  twigs,  and  then  at  the  little  ar- 
rangement which  he  has  made,  and  then  at  her 
again,  till  one  could  almost  fancy  that  one  hears 
him  breathe  a  sigh.  He  is  still  in  his  transition 
dress,  and  has  not  yet  donned  his  full  Venetian 
suit  of  black." 


POETIC  DlCTlOa. 


The  following  is  from  an  Appendix  to  the 
Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  "Wordsworth's 
"  Lyrical  Ballads,"  published  in  1800 ;  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  is  Poetic  Diftian, 

"  T^he  earliest  poets  of  all  nations  generally 
wrote  from  passion  excited  by  real  events ;  they 
wrote  naturally  and  as  men  ;  feeling  powerfully 
as  they  did,  their  language  was  daring  and  fig- 
urative. In  succeeding  time,  poets,  and  men 
ambitious  of  the  fame  of  poets,  perceiving  the 
influence  of  such  language,  and  desirous  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect  without  being  animated 
with  the  same  passion,  set  themselves  to  a  me- 
chanical adoption  of  these  figures  of  speech,  and 
made  use  of  them,  sometimes  with  propriety, 
but  much  more  frequently  applied  them  to  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  with  which  they  had  no  nat- 
ural connection  whatsoever.  A  language  was 
thus  insensibly  produced,  differing  materially 
from  the  real  language  of  men  in  any  situation. 
The  reader  or  hearer  of  this  distorted  language 
found  himself  in  a  perturbed  and  unusual  state 
of  mind ;  when  affected  by  the  genuine  language 
of  passion,  he  had  been  in  a  perturbed  and  un- 
usual state  of  mind  also;  in  both  cases  be  was 
willing  that  his  common  judgment  and  under- 
standing should  be  laid  asleep,  and  he  had  no 
instinctive  and  infallible  perception  of  the  true 
to  make  him  reject  the  false ;  the  one  served  as 
a  passport  for  the  other.  The  emotion  was  in 
both  cases  delightful,  and  no  wonder  if  he  con- 
founded the  one  with  the  other,  and  believed 
them  both  to  be  produced  by  the  same,  or  simi- 
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lar  means.  Besides,  the  poet  spake  to  him  in 
the  character  of  a  man  to  be  looked  up  to,  a  man 
of  genius  and  authority.  Thus,  and  from  a  va- 
riety of  other  causes,  this  distorted  language  was 
received  with  admiration  ;  and  poets,  it  is  prob- 
able, who  had  before  contented  themselves  for 
the  most  part  with  misapplying  only  expressions 
which  at  first  had  been  dictated  by  real  passion, 
carried  the  abuse  still  further,  and  introduced 
phrases  composed  apparently  in  the  spirit  of  the 
original  figurative  language  of  passion,  yet  alto- 
gether of  their  own  invention,  and  characterized 
by  various  degrees  of  wanton  deviation  from 
good  sense  and  nature. — Perhaps  in  no  way,  by 
positive  example,  could  be  more  easily  given  a 
notion  of  what  I  mean  by  the  phrase  poetic  dic- 
tion, than  by  referring  to  a  comparison  between 
the  metrical  paraphrases  which  we  have  of  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  those 
passages  as  they  exist  in  our  common  transla- 
tion. By  way  of  immediate  example,  take  the 
following  of  Dr.  Johnson  : — 

Turn  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  heedless  eyes, 
Observe  her  labors,  sluggard,  and  be  wise  ; 
No  stern  command,  no  monitory  voice, 
Prescribes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice^^'' 
Yet,  timely  provident,  she  hastes  away 
To  snatch  the  blessings  of  a  plenteous  day  ; 
When  fruitful  Summer  loads  the  teeming  plain, 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 
How  long  shall  sloth  usurp  thy  useless  hours, 
Unnerve  thy  vigor,  and  enchain  thy  powers  ? 
While  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  enclose, 
And  soft  solicitation  courts  repose. 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight. 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight, 
Till  want  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow. 
Shall  spring  to  seize  thee,  like  an  ambushed  foe. 

From  this  hubbub  of  words  pass  to  the  original. 
*  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways 
and  be  wise;  which  having  no  guide,  overseer, 
or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  Summer,  and 
gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest.  How  long 
wilt  thou  sleep,  O  sluggard?  when  wilt  thou 
arise  out  of  thy  sleep  ?  Yet  a  little  sleep,  yet  a 
little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to 
sleep.  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that 
traveleth,  and  thy  want  as  an'armed  man.'  " 


*'  We  are  heart-sick  of  scholastic  theology, 
and  sigh  for  the  coming  of  a  day  when  Chris- 
tians will  take  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  as  they 
lake  the  facts  of  nature.  We  yearn  for  a  genu- 
ine biblical  realism." 


BRAIN  MODIFIED  BY  HABIT. 

We  gave,  a  while  since,  an  extract  from  an 
excellent  lecture  on  the  Education  of  the  Brain 
by  Dr.  Ray  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  addition 
would  commend  the  following  thoughts  from 
another  superintendent  of  the  Insane — Dr.  For- 
nerden  of  Maryland. 

"  The  right  growth  of  the  brain  in  childhood 
is  promoted  or  hindered  by  the  habits  which  are 
formed  in  the  nursery.  Happy  is  that  infant 
whose  mother  is  its  nurse ;  thrice  happy,  if  the 
mother  has  faith  in  useful  knowledge  and  ap- 
plies it  diligently  to  the  gentle  training  of  the 
bodily  functions.  The  infant  is  an  animal,  born 
with  the  faculty  of  becoming  rational.  He  may 
be  so  ignorantly  managed  that  this  glorious  fac- 
ulty will  be  almost  extinguished ;  or  he  may- 
have  the  blessed  advantage  of  an  infantile  edu- 
cation which  will  lay  the  foundation  of  good- 
ness, intelligence,  usefulness  and  every  virtue, 
the  active  exercise  of  which  is  necessary  to  make 
a  human  being  more  and  more  rational  in  his 
progressive  pilgrimage  on  earth. 

"  It  is  not  so  necessary  that  a  mother  should 
know  what  others  have  to  say  of  rules  for  the 
proper  discipline  of  her  little  pupil,  as  it  is  that 
she  should  well  understand  the  end  which  is  ever 
to  be  kept  in  her  mind  as  a  ray  of  light  from 
heaven  to  guide  her,  namely,  so  to  take  care  of 
and  prepare  the  corporeal  habits  of  the  child  as 
to  qualify  the  body  to  be  a  good  instrument  for 
the  use  of  the  mind.  Nor  is  the  mother  to  be 
left  unaided  in  the  nursery.  The  father's  duties 
are  as  important,  if  not  as  uninterrupted  as  the 
mother's.  Besides  contributing  his  best  thoughts 
to  the  service  of  the  young  being,  to  whom  he 
has  transmitted  a  share  of  his  own  mental  and 
bodily  qualities,  he  ought  by  his  habits  of  affec- 
tion and  attention  to  aim  to  bend  the  instinctive 
and  capricious  habits  of  his  offspring  into  har- 
mony and  order. 

"  When  both  parents  unite  their  endeavors  to 
learn  how  to  ful611  so  noble  an  end,  the  way  of 
improvement,  in  their  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  what  is  to  be  done,  is  revealed  to  them  as 
circumstances  arise,  by  the  Source  of  all  Wis- 
dom. 

*'  Every  habit  which  a  child  acquires,  has  its 
own  natural  effect  on  the  brain,  and  modifies  it 
for  good  or  for  ill.  This  is  true  from  the  earli- 
est age  of  infancy.  If  the  habits  are  allowed  to 
be  of  spontaneous  development,  and  to  remain 
not  directed,  or  not  bent  into  order  by  the  ration- 
al mind  of  an  adult,  then  it  must  happen  that 
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these  haliits,  beiQ?  merely  of  an  instinctive  or 
animal  nature,  their  influence  on  the  germ-mind 
and  brain  will  be  to  keep  them  in  the  state  of 
animal  mind  and  brain,  and  the  faculty  of  be- 
coming rational  will  be  as  it  were  covered  in  a 
grave. 

"  Any  thoughtful  observer  of  what  transpires 
in  the  conduct  of  young  children  may  see  a 
thousand  illustrations  of  the  principle  that  a 
habit  affects  a  child's  mind  favorably  or  unfav- 
orably. Notice  a  child's  face-expression  in  any 
instance  when  the  child  is  in  the  act  of  indulg- 
ing a  bad  habit,  however  simple  and  harmless 
that  habit  may  appear  to  be ;  as  for  example, 
sacking  a  thumb,  biting  the  nails,  or  twirling 
the  hair  with  the  Bngers,  and  you  will  see  a  clear 
indication  of  a  state  of  mind  and  brain  very  far 
from  being  as  intellectual  and  beautiful  as  that 
always  noticeable  when  the  child  is  in  an  act 
proceeding  from  a  good  habit.  If  single  acts 
are  thus  demonstrably  attended  with  visible  mod- 
i6cation3  of  the  influence  flowing  from  the  brain 
into  the  face,  how  plain  is  it  that  a  succession 
of  acts  pertaining  to  a  good  habit,  will  give  to 
the  brain  a  permanent  habit  of  order  in  its  pro- 
gressive formation,  and  in  its  functions,  precise- 
ly in  the  ratio  in  which  there  is  an  absence  of 
all  wrong  habits. 

"  The  principal  portion  of  the  decalogue  is  a 
warning  to  men  not  to  practice  sinful  habits. 
For  they  debase  the  mind— debase  the  brain — 
and  then  the  brain  being  thus  debased,  the  mind 
becomes  still  more  so,  until  the  rational  facul- 
ty falls  into  the  insane  and  deadly  embrace  of 
the  untamed  animal  propensities. 

"  How  to  bend  the  habits  of  children  into  or- 
der is  a  science  and  art,  to  be  thoroughly  learn- 
ed in  the  steady  and  rational  experience  only  of 
a  mind  that  is  bending  its  own  habits  aright  in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  Will. 


SPEIK  TO  TflElH  OP  GOD. 

O  !  EARLY  teach  the  young  to  know 
That  God  their  Father  Uvea  ;     , 

Let  them  revere  and  love  His  name. 
Who  every  blessing  gives. 

Impress  upon  their  youthful  minds 
How  much  of  love  they  owe 

To  Him  who  guides  their  infant  ways. 
And  guards  them  from  each  foe. 


Tell  them  'twas  He  who  called  to  life 

The  fair  eaith  and  the  sea. 
Whose  wondrous  power  has  spread  around 

His  bounteous  blessings  free  ; 

And  in  return  He  asks  of  them 

And  all  who  live  and  move, 
That  they  should  freely  give  to  Him 

The  pure  heart*s  fervent  love.  ina.. 

New  London,  Conn. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  LITTLE  THINGS. 

In  every  sphere  of  human  life  important  chan- 
ges and  revolutions  have  been  effected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  small  means.  A  single 
word  when  spoken  may  result  in  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  some  child  of  humanity  for  life.  A 
word  once  spoken,  or  an  act  once  committed, 
can  never  be  recalled  ;  and  the  influence  of  that 
word  or  act  may  be  felt  long  years  after  we  have 
been  forgotten.  Ifwewereto  enter  the  dark- 
est dens  of  infamy  and  vice,  we  might  trace  the 
present  misery  and  wretchedness  of  its  occu- 
pants to  some  slight  6rst  cause  : 

**  A  word,  a  look,  has  dashed  to  earth 
Full  many  a  budding  flower. 
Which  had  a  smile  but  owned  its  birth 
Would  bless  life's  darkest  hours.*' 

A  simple  whisper  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
an  individual,  may  prove  suflUcient  to  strip  oflT 
from  him  the  adorning  beauties  of  innocence  and 
virtue.  Multitudes  are  now  suffering  from  neg- 
lect, ill  treatment  and  abuse,  brought  about  by 
imaginary  suspicions,  coined  into  one  word  of 
shnder.  Numerous  evils  that  now  afliict  the 
race  of  man,  may  be  traced  to  some  trifling 
cause.  On  the  part  of  the  intemperate,  it  is  but 
a  little  thing  to  place  the  intoxicating  cup  to 
their  lips.  When  this  step  is  taken,  it  is  look- 
ed upon  as  a  trifling  matter ;  but  by  constant 
indulgence  an  appetite  is  created  which  must  be 
gratified  at  all  hazards.  The  confirmed  inebri- 
ate will  deny  himself  of  food,  raiment,  healthy 
and  the  blessings  of  a  happy  and  virtuous  life, — 
simply  to  gratify  this  unnatural  appetite.  Thus 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  and  generous 
hearts  have  fallen  and  bound  themselves  in  the 
most  abject  slavery,  from  the  indulgence  of  what 
they  termed  little  things.  The  statesman,  and 
the  good  and  distinguished  of  every  class,  have 
fallen  from  their  high  eminence  to  rise  no  more, 
by  placing  the  intoxicating  poison  to  their  lips. 
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If  we  would  escape  the  misery  aod  wretched- 
ness that  afflicts'so  many  of  our  race,  we  must 
avoid  the  practice  of  trifling  wiles  and  sins.  One 
profane  word,  one  fraudulent  deed,  or  one  fit  of 
intoxication,  may  pave  the  way  to  ruin  and  dis- 
grace. 

The  practice  of  trifling  virtues  and  acts  of 
kindness  are  equally  wonderful  in  their  results. 
But  how  little  is  this  consideration  realized  by 
the  great  mass  of  humanity  !  With  some,  an 
act  of  benevolence  is  of  no  importance,  unless  it 
is  as  compared  with  some  grand  display,  that 
gives  the  alarm,  "  See  what  I  can  do."  When 
we  turn  to  the  examples  of  our  Savior,  we  learn 
quite  a  different  lesson.  He  gives  us  the  assur- 
ance that  whoever  may  give  a  cup  of  cold  wa- 
ter only,  in  his  name,  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his 
reward.  It  was  a  little  thing  for  Jesus  to  moist- 
en the  clay,  and  apply  the  same  to  the  eyes  of 
a  man  that  was  blind ;  but  the  result  of  this  act 
restored  his  sight,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
beauties  of  creation.  It  was  a  little  thing  for 
him  to  take  the  cold  hand  of  the  only  son  of  the 
widow  of  Nain  in  his  own,  and  say  "  Arise  !" 
yet  this  was  sufficient  to  restore  him  to  life  and 
fill  the  heart  of  the  mourning  mother  with 
thanksgiving  and  praise.  Thus  the  deeds  of 
love,  performed  by  the  Savior  of  the  world,  ap- 
pear to  us  like  little  things  of  themselves,  but 
the  result  shows  that  they  were  unparalleled  in 
their  influence  for  good.  From  the  brief  illus- 
trations given  of  the  importance  of  trifling  acts 
of  kindness  and  love,  it  should  encourage  every 
heart  to  add  their  mite  to  the  great  sum  of  hu- 
man happiness.  A  kind  word  gently  spoken 
to  the  child  of  destitution,  want  and  desponden- 
cy, may  prove  valuable  in  giving  new  life  to 
slumbering  energies,  and  thereby  light  up  the 
soul  with  the  radiance  of  heavenly  love  and  pu- 
rity. Multitudes  can  this  day  testify  to  the  as- 
tonishing results  of  trifling  deeds  of  sympathy 
and  love  upon  the  human  heart.  They  fall  like 
the  gentle  dews  of  heaven  upon  the  drooping 
flowers,  and  revive  a  new  life  within.  Under 
the  gentU?  breath  of  sympathy  and  kindness  the 
barren  and  desolate  heart  grows  in  heavenly 
beauty  and  love.  Go  where  we  may,  and  we 
shall  never  find  a  soul  so  degraded  but  what  it 
may  be  reached  by  the  influence  of  fraternal 
sympathy.  The  first  trifling  act  performed  may 
prove  insufficient  to  penetrate  through  the  crust 
of  sin  ;  but  by  a  repetition  of  this,  th«  dormant 
sensibilities  are  quickened  into  life  and  purified. 
Such  has  been  the  result  of  little  acts  of  love; 
therefore, 


**  Speak  gently  !— 'tis  a  little  thing 
Dropped  in  the  hesrt's  deep  well  ; 
The  good,  the  joy,  which  it  may  bring. 
Eternity  shall  tell.** 

D.    C.    T01CL1NBO9. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  LITTLE  HERO  OP  nAAKLEH. 

At  an  enrly  period  in  the  history  of  Holland, 
a  boy  was  born  in  Haarlem,  a  town  remarkable 
for  its  variety  of  fortune  in  war,  but  happily  still 
more  so  for  its  manufactories  and  inventions  in 
peace.  His  father  was  a  sluicer — that  is,  one 
whose  employment  it  was  to  open  and  shot  the 
sluices,  or  large  oak-gates  which  placed  at  cer* 
tain  regular  distances,  close  the  entrance  of  the 
canals,  and  secure  Holland  from  the  danger  to 
which  it  seems  exposed,  of  finding  itself  under 
water,  rather  than  above  it.  When  ^ater  is 
wanted,  the  sluicer  raises  the  sluices  more  or 
less,  as  required,  as  the  cook  turns  the  cock  of  a 
fountain,  and  closes  them  again  carefully  at 
night ;  otherwise  the  water  would  flow  into  the 
canals,  then  overflow  them,  and  inundate  the 
whole  country ;  so  that  even  the  little  children 
in  Holland  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
a  punctual  discharge  of  the  sluicer*s  duties.  The 
boy  was  about  eight  years  old  when,  one  day,  he 
asked  permission  to  take  some  cakes  to  a  poor 
blind  man,  who  lived  at  the  other  side  of  the 
dyke.  His  father  gave  him  leave,  but  charged  i 
him  not  to  stay  too  late.  The  child  promised, 
and  set  off' on  his  little  journey.  The  blind  man 
thankfully  partook  of  his  young  friend's  cakes, 
and  the  boy,  mindful  of  his  father's  orders,  did 
not  wait,  as  usual,  to  hear  one  of  the  old  man's 
stories,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  him  eat  one 
muffin,  took  leave  of  him  to  return  home. 

As  he  went  along  by  the  canals,  then  quite 
full,  for  it  was  in  October,  and  the  autumn  rains 
had  swelled  the  waters,  the  boy  now  stopped  to 
pull  the  little  blue  flowers  which  his  mother  lov-  - 
ed  so  well,  and,  now,  in  childish  gaiety,  hum- 
med some  merry  song.  The  road  gradually  he- 
came  more  solitary,  and  soon  neither  the  joyous 
shout  of  the  villager,  returning  to  his  cottage- 
home,  nor  the  rough  voice  of  the  carter,  grum- 
bling at  his  lazy  horses,  was  any  longer  to  be 
heard.  The  little  fellow  now  perceived  that  the 
blue  of  the  flowers  in  his  hand  was  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  green  of  the  surrounding 
herbage,  and  he  looked  up  in  some  dismay.  The 
night  was  falling ;    not,  however,  a  dark  winter 
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night,  but  one  of  those  beautiful,  dear,  moon- 
light nights,  in  which  every  object  is  percepti- 
ble, though  not  as  distinctly  as  by  day.  The 
child  thought  of  his  father,  of  his  injunctions, 
and  he  was  preparing  to  quit  the  ravine  in  which 
be  was  almost  buried,  and  to  regain  the  beach, 
when  suddenly  a  slight  noise,  like  the  trickling 
of  water  upon  pebbles,  attracted  his  attention. 
He  was  near  one  of  the  large  sluices,  and  he  now 
carefully  examined  it,  and  soon  discovered  a 
hole  in  the  wood,  through  which  the  water  was 
flowing.  With  the  instant  perception  which 
every  child  in  Holland  would  have,  the  boy  saw 
that  the  water  must  soon  enlarge  the  hole  through 
which  it  was  now  only  dropping,  and  that  utter 
and  general  ruin  would  be  the  consequence  of 
the  inundation  of  the  country  that  must  follow. 
To  see,  to  throw  away  the  flowers,  to  climb  from 
stone  to  stone  till  he  reached  the  hole,  and  to 
pot  his  6nger  into  it,  was  the  work  of  a  moment, 
and,  to  his  delight,  he  finds  that  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  stopping  the  flow  of  the  water. 

This  was  all  very  well  for  a  little  while,  and 
the  child  thought  only  of  the  success  of  his  de- 
vice. But  the  night  was  closing  in,  and  with 
the  night  came  the  cold.  The  little  boy  looked 
around  in  vain.  No  one  came.  He  shouted — 
he  called  loudly— no  one  answered.  He  resol- 
ved to  stay  there  all  night,  but  alas !  the  cold 
was  becoming  every  moment  more  biting,  and 
the  poor  finger  fixed  in  the  hole  began  to  feel 
beoambed,  and  the  numbness  soon  extended  to 
the  hand,  atid  thence  throughout  the  whole  arm. 
The  pain  became  still  greater,  still  harder  to 
bear,  but  still  the  boy  moved  not.  Tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  thought  of  his  father,  of 
his  mother,  of  his  little  bed,  where  he  might  now 
be  sleeping  so  soundly  ;  but  still  the  little  fellow 
stirred  not,  for  he  knew  that  did  he  remove  the 
small  slender  finger  which  he  had  opposed  to  the 
escape  of  the  water,  not  only  would  he  himself 
be  drowned,  but  his  father,  his  brothers,  his 
neighbors — nay,  the  whole  village.  We  know 
not  what  faltering  of  purpose,  what  momentary 
failares  of  courage  there  might  have  been  during 
that  long  and  terrible  night ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  at  daybreak  he  was  found  in  the  same  pain- 
ful position  by  a  clergyman  returning  from  at- 
tendance on  a  death-bed,  who,  as  he  advanced, 
thooght  be  heard  groans,  and  bending  over  the 
dyke,  discovered  a  child  seated  on  a  stone,  writh- 
ing from  pain,  and  with  pale  face  and  tearful 
eyes. 

"  In  the  name  of  wonder,  boy,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  what  are  you  doing  there  I" 


"  I  am  hindering  the  water  from  running  out,'* 
was  the  answer,  in  perfect  simplicity,  of  the 
child,  who,  during  that  whole  night  had  been 
evincing  such  heroic  fortitude  and  undaunted 
courage. 

The  Muse  of  History,  too  often  blind  to  true 
glory,  has  handed  down  to*posterity  many  a  war- 
rior, the  destroyer  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-men 
— she  has  left  us  in  ignorance  of  the  name  of 
this  real  little  hero  of  Haarlem. 

[Sharp^s  Magazine — England  J] 


THE  SPIRIT  SACBIFICE. 

A   CHIPPEWAY   LEGEND. 

It  was  midsummer,— and  there  was  a  terrible 
plague  in  the  wilderness.  Many  a  Chippeway 
village  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior  had  been 
depopulated.  The  only  band  of  the  great  north- 
ern nation  which  had  thus  far  escaped,  was  the 
one  whose  hunting  grounds  lay  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  at  the  principal 
village  of  which,  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
tribe  were  assembled  in  council.  Incantations 
bad  for  many  days  been  performed,  and  nightly 
tidings  were  received,  showing  that  the  disease 
was  sweeping  fearfully  in  its  course.  The  signs 
in  the  sky  also  convinced  the  poor  Indians  that 
their  days  were  numbered.  They  knew  that  the 
plague  had  been  sent  upon  the  earth  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  as  a  punishment  for  some  crime,  and 
they  also  knew  that  there  was  but  one  thing 
that  could  possibly  appease  his  anger.  What 
was  it  ?  The  sacrifice  of  the  most  beautiful  girl 
of  her  tribe.  And  such  was  the  decree,  that  she 
should  enter  her  canoe,  and  throwing  away  her 
paddle,  cast  herself  upon  the  waters. 

Morning  dawned,  and  loud  and  dismal  was  the 
wail  of  sorrow  which  broke  upon  the  silent  air. 
Another  council  was  held,  and  the  victim  for  the 
sacrifice  was  selected  ;  an  only  child,  her  moth- 
er a  widow.  The  maiden  uttered  not  a  repining 
word  about  her  own  fate.  The  girls  and  women 
of  the  village  flocked  around  their  loved  compan- 
ion, and  decked  her  hair  and  neck  with  bright 
wampum  and  the  most  beautiful  feathers  and 
shells.  The  time  appointed  for  the  sacrifice  was 
the  sunset  hour.  The  day  had  been  one  of  un- 
common splendor,  and  as  the  sun  descended  to 
the  horizon,  a  retinue  of  gorgeous  clouds  gather- 
ed around  him,  and  the  great  lake  was  covered 
with  a  deeper  blue  than  had  ever  before  been  seen. 

All  things  were  now  ready,  and  the  Indian 
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maiden  was  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  In  silence 
she  was  conducted  to  her  canoe,  and  load  was 
the  wail  of  lamentation.  A  breathless  silence 
ensued  as  the  sound  of  a  strange  echo  came  over 
the  waters.  And  now  a  louder  continuation  of 
the  same  echo  breaks  upon  the  air.  A  speck  is 
seen  upon  the  waters.  The  sun  has  disappeared, 
and  a  small  canoe  is  seen  rapidly  approaching, 
as  if  from  the  very  spot  where  the  orb  touched 
the  waters.  The  song  increases ;  and  as  the 
fairy -like  canoe  sweeps  mysteriously  over  the 
waste,  it  is  now  seen  to  contain  a  beautiful  be- 
ing, resembling  a  girl,  clothed  in  a  snow-white 
robe.  She  is  in  a  standing  attitude,  her  arms  are 
folded,  and  her  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  heavens. 
Her  soul  absorbed  in  a  song,  of  which  this  is  the 
burden : — 

<*  I  come  from  the  Spirit  land, 

To  appease  the  Great  Spirit, 

To  stay  the  plague, 

And  to  save  the  life  of  the  beautiful  Chippeway.*' 

Onward  she  came,  and  her  pathway  lay  di- 
rectly towards  the  mighty  rapids.  "With  utter 
astonishment  did  the  Indians  look  upon  this  un- 
heard of  spectacle,  and  while  they  looked  they 
saw  the  canoe  and  its  spirit  voyager  pass  direct- 
ly into  the  foam  where  it  was  lost  to  them  for- 
ever. 

And  so  did  the  poor  Indians  escape  the  plague. 
The  Saint  Mary  is  a  beautiful  river ;  and  during 
the  summer  time  its  shores  are  always  lined 
with  lilies,  large,  and  of  a  marvellous  white- 
ness; and  it  is  a  common  belief  among  the 
Chippeways,  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the 
mysterious  spirit  from  whose  mutilated  body 
they  sprang.  And  so  endeth  the  Legend  of  the 
Spirit  Sacrifice. 

Literary  World, 


THE  DEIREST  HOUR. 


There  is  an  hoUr  to  me  most  dear 
Of  all  the  golden  round  of  day, 

'Tis  when  the  twilight  shades  appear 
Still  softened  by  the  sunset's  ray. 

*Tis  then  the  mystery  of  Life, 
The  greatness  of  the  thought  /  live  ! 

Comes  brooding  o*er  the  inward  strife, 
A  new  creative  force  to  give. 

As  drops  the  dew  in  opening  flower. 
Freighted  with  balm  for  every  leaf. 


So  to  my  spirit  in  that  hour 

Comes  to  each  woe  a  sweet  relief. 

There  seems  a  Power  above  the  earth 
Dropping  potential  words  of  grace. 

And  lo  !  new  joys  have  then  their  birth, 
A  new  soul  smiles  in  Nature *8  face. 

Serenely  as  the  river  flows, 

And  as  the  sea  lifts  up  its  breast. 

My  soul  her  way  of  duty  goes, 

And  lifts  herself  to  Heaven  for  rest. 

HBNRT    BACOK. 
June,  1851. 


'*  THE  BESTITUTIOS  OP  All  TniNGS." 

AN   EXPOSITION   OF   ACTS   III.   21. 

It  is  a  gratifying  circumstance,  that^  notiwith- 
standing  great  changes  in  the  theological  world 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  yet  these 
chans:es  have  not  invalidated,  in  the  least,  the 
evidences  essential  to  the  support  -of  our  own 
holy  faith.  Strong  in  its  own  internal  harmo- 
nies, and  equally  strong  in  the  affinity  between 
it  and  the  spiritual  faculties  of  our  own  nature, 
it  seems  destined  to  be  ever  unfolding  and  dif- 
fusing, as  the  light  which  "  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

hi  the  earlier  days  of  my  ministry,  I  not  un- 
frequently  encountered  the  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  in  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare,  whose  eflbrt 
seemed  to  be io overwhelm  me  with  a  multitude 
of  texts,  without  any  effort  to  show  their  relc*- 
vancy  to  the  subject,  except  in  sound.  The 
learned  preacher  did  the  same  thing.  His  creed 
was  his  key.  It  explained  the  Bible.  If  he  fouod 
the  word  helU  it  had  one  meaning  and  one  local- 
ity. Aud  a  theological  discussion  in  those  days 
might  have  reminded  one  of  a  scene  in  a  court- 
room, where  in  the  eagerness  of  the  parties  to 
secure  a  victory,  a  great  many  witnesses  are 
summoned,  of  whom  only  a  few  know  any  thing 
relative  to  the  case  in  hand. 

It  will  not  be  deemed  strange,  if  the  advocate 
of  a  new  and  unpopular  theory  should  have  had 
recourse  to  similar  means.  And,  accordingly, 
the  Univcrsalist  searched  the  Scriptures  and 
multiplied  his  quotations  so  rapidly  and  exten- 
sively, that  the  opponent  was  generally  taken 
by  surprise,  and  in  his  straitened  circumstances, 
would  charge  back  that  we  had  Universalist  Bi- 
bles. But  the  controversy  waxing  warm  and 
earnest,  the  opponent  was  compelled  to  yield 
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pissage  after  passage,  as  affording  no  proof  in 
the  premises,  until  now,  the  proof  texts  are  very 
few,  at  least  with  the  intelligent.  Eminent 
critics,  orthodox  in  their  views  according  to  the 
popular  voice,  have  abandoned  the  entire  Old 
Testament.  With  such  leaders,  and  with  the 
constant  pressure  of  Universalisls  in  the  rear, 
the  masses  must  inevitably  advance,  and  both 
orthodox  and  heretic  stand  on  the  same  ground 
in  reference  to  the  elder  Scriptures. 

This  approaching  position  furnishes  a  new 
stand-point  for  observation  upon  the  Divine 
Government,  and  brings  a  new  element  into  the 
controversy,  strongly  tending  to  Universalist 
conclusions.  And  when  we  add  the  fact,  that 
nearly  all  the  passages  which  are  still  retained 
in  the  service,  as  affording  proof  of  endless  pun- 
ishment, have  been  hy  one  or  more  believers  in 
such  punishment,  applied  to  matters  pertaining 
to  this  life,  we  feel  that  the  winter  of  controver- 
sy upon  this  point  is  almost  over  and  gone,  and 
that  we  shall  soon  hear  the  voice  of  the  turtle  in 
the  streets  of  our  beloved  Jerusalem,  and  the 
spring-time  of  humanity's  hope,  give  promise  of 
a  glorious  Summer. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  gratefully  remembered,  that, 
while  the  Universalist  has  been  compelled  to 
change  his  application  of  Scripture  somewhat, 
that  change  has  not  in  the  least  weakened  his 
main  positions.  What  he  once  applied  to  the 
foundation,  he  now  applies  to  the  superstructure. 
What  he  once  supposed  had  reference  to  a  spir- 
itual kingdom  hereafter,  he  now  understands  as 
proving  the  existence  of  its  likeness  here ;  and 
thus  the  likeness  becomes  an  evidence  of  the 
original,  from  which  it  has  been  daguerreotyped 
by  the  pencil  of  spiritual  light. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  while 
the  change  which  investigation  has  wrought  in 
the  theology  of  our  opponents,  has  immeasura- 
bly weakened  it  and  exposed  its  weakness,  re- 
moving some  of  its  main  pillars, — the  change 
that  has  gone  over  Universalism,  and  Universal- 
ist interpretation  has  only  tended  to  unfold  its 
beauties,  its  harmonious  proportions,  and  its 
enduring  strength. 

The  passage  of  Scripture  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  investigate  at  the  present  time,  belongs 
to  a  class  already  referred  to.  In  my  younger 
days,  when  the  main  effort  of  our  fathers  was  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Univer- 
sal Salvation,  I  often  heard  it  quoted  as  one  of 
the  proof  texts.  And  the  faith  of  the  Universal- 
ist was  sometimes  called  the  doctrine  of  the  Res- 
titution.   But  I  have  seldom  known  the  passage 


to  be  used  with  such  intent,  of  late  years.  The 
reading  is:  "Whom  the  heavens  must  receive 
until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things, 
which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
holy  prophets  since  the  world  began." 

I  think  we  may  safely  assume  in  the  begin- 
ning of  our  inquiry,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
truth  contained  in  this  passage,  it  was  appre- 
hended, at  least  in  some  degree,  by  the  prophets. 
That  truth  was  by  them  announced.  They  had 
spoken  it  under  the  inspiration  of  God.  And 
inasmuch  as  they  did  not  bring  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light,  but  simply  announced  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  by  whom  such  a  message  was 
to  be  proclaimed,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the 
"restitution  of  all  things"  has  reference  to  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  divine  purposes  in 
the  earth. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  Bible, 
that  it  exhibits  great  liberty  and  latitude  of 
speech,  and  the  same  idea  is  developed  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  And  this  suggests  the  impor- 
tance of  the  freest  exercise  of  common  sense  in 
the  interpretation  of  it.  Each  writer  has  his 
peculiarity,  and  reveals  himself  as  truly  as  he 
unfolds  his  subject.  It  must  also  be  considered 
that  two  persons  seldom  use  the  same  word  with 
precisely  the  same  shade  of  meaning.  This  is 
as  true  of  inspired  men  as  of  others,  since  it  is 
admitted  that  inspiration  suggests  the  truth  for 
which  education  supplies  the  form.  There  are 
different  operations,  but  the  same  spirit.  The 
language  of  St.  Paul  was  bold  and  vigorous— 
that  of  St.  John  was  the  logic  of  the  affections. 
Yet  they  were  the  disciples  of  the  same  school, 
appointed  to  the  same  ministry,  and  preached 
substantially  the  same  doctrines. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  we  should 
also  expect  great  diversity  of  administration 
among  the  apostles,  growing  out  of  local  ques- 
tions and  circumstances ;  hut  we  should  be  dis- 
appointed if  we  did  not  find  them  all  teaching 
essentially  the  same  principles  —  announcing 
them  directly,  or  suggesting  them  in  terras  une- 
quivocal, and  therefore  not  easily  misapprehend- 
ed. Accordingly,  on  a  careful  perusal  of  their 
writings,  we  trace  under  various  forms  and  fig- 
ures of  speech,  the  unity  of  the  spirit  of  those 
truths,  wherein  the  glorious  future  is  revealed, 
and  the  present  made  blessed.  If  this  be  so,  the 
doctrine  of  the  "restitution  of  all  things," 
though  the  phrase  occur  nowhere  else,  may  be 
as  clearly  unfolded,  by  other  writers  as  by  St. 
Peter.     Let  us  see. 

The  historian  informs  us  that  Peter  and  John 
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•went  up  into  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 
and  saw  a  lame  man  laid  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  that  he  might  solicit^ charity  from  those 
that  went  up  to  worship.  He  applied  to  these 
Christians ;  but  they  had  not  silver  or  gold  to 
bestow  upon  him.  As  if  to  show  that  our  high- 
est blessings  do  not  come  through  such  forms, 
they  commanded  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  to 
rise  up  and  walk.  He  obeyed  the  call,  and  went 
with  them  into  the  temple  walking  and  leaping 
and  praising  God.  This  greatly  astonished  the 
people,  and  Peter  seizing  the  favorable  moment, 
began  to  preach  Jesus,  and  to  charge  the  Jews 
with  having  denied  and  killed  the  Prince  of 
Life,  and  to  assure  them  that  God  had  turned 
their  malice  into  a  blessing,  by  raising  Jesus 
from  the  dead,  and  constituting  him  the  medium 
through  which  this  man  was  made  to  walk.  He 
admits  to  them  that  they  had  committed  their 
great  sin  through  ignorance  as  to  the  part  they 
were  really  acting  in  the  drama;  for  they  bad 
been  the  instruments  whereby  the  prophetic  tes- 
timony concerning  the  death  of  Christ,  had  been 
fulfilled.  And  as  though  he  would  have  them 
understand  the  doctrine  that  **  where  sin  abound- 
ed grace  would  much  more  abound,"  he  exhorts 
them  to  a  hearty  repentance,  that  they  may  be 
among  the  earliest  recipients  of  divine  grace, 
and  lead  the  way  in  heralding  the  times  of  the 
restitution. 

His  language,  with  what  I  deem  a  slight,  but 
necessary  alteration,  runs  thus:  "Repent  ye, 
therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may 
be  blotted  out,  that  the  times  of  refreshing  may 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  And  he 
shall  send  (or  manifest)  Jesus  Christ  which  be- 
fore (by  the  prophets)  was  preached  unto  you : 
Whom  the  heavens  must  receive  (retain)  until 
the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God 
hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  proph- 
ets since  the  world  began." 

Webster  defines  the  phrase  "  restitution  of  all 
things,"  to  mean  "  the  putting  the  world  in  a 
holy  and  happy  state ;"  and  certainly  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  the  prophets  anticipa- 
ted such  an  issue  from  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Moses  declared  that  unto  Shiloh,  the 
peace-maker,  should  the  gathering  of  the  people 
be ;  meaning  thereby  that  his  word  should  be  the 
law  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  subjects  should  hear 
him  in  all  things.  Jesus  probably  taught  the 
same  thing,  when  he  said,  "  And  I,  if  f  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 
He  thus  became  the  central  sun  of  the  spiritual 
heavens— the  light,  the  life,  and  strength  of  all. 


His  mission  was  the  burden  of  much  prophe- 
cy ;  and  the  opening  of  his  ministry  confirmed 
all  that  had  been  predicted.  Immediately  after 
his  temptation,  he  began  to  gather  a  company 
of  disciples,  and  to  demonstrate  before  their  eyes 
the  truth  of  his  Messiahship,  by  wonderfully 
healing  all  manner  of  disease.  This  kind  of 
evidence  presents  itself  frequently  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close  of  his  ministry.  And 
ere  he  ascended  to  his  Father  and  their  Father, 
he  gave  to  his  disciples  a  final  commission  to 
preach  the  Gospehto  every  creature,  and  to  con- 
firm the  word  with  such  signs  as  he  had  given 
them  in  healing  the  sick.  The  day  of  Pentecost 
to  which  our  subject  bears  intimate  relation,  was 
not  only  the  occasion  of  a  great  gathering  of  i he 
people,  but  of  the  manifestation  of  unparalleled 
wonders— all  in  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  and  for 
the  hastening  of  the  time  of  the  restitution. 

Devout  men  out  of  every  nation  under  hear- 
en,  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem ;  and  yet  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  filled  the  hearts  of  those  hum- 
ble and  probably  uneducated  Galileans,  they 
spoke  in  language  which  all  could  understand. 
An  intimation  (perhaps  intended)  that  the  Gos- 
pel is  adapted  to  man  universally,  and  appreci- 
able by  the  humblest  capacity.  When  the  mul- 
titude, amazed  at  such  a  display,  inquired  the 
meaning,  or  suggested  that  it  resulted  from  the 
inspiration  of  wine,  Peter  repelled  the  insinua- 
tion, and  then  showed  that  what  they  had  beard, 
was  but  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel. 
In  the  progress  of  his  address,  referring  to  the 
death,  and  asserting  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
he  quotes  also  from  David,  to  confirm  his  testi- 
mony. His  words  had  the  effect  to  quicken  their 
consciences.  They  saw  that  their  guilt  had 
been  the  mournful  theme  of  prophecy,  and  the 
present  circumstances  overwhelmed  them  with 
such  evidences  of  its  turpitude,  that  they  cried 
out,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 
St.  Peter,  perceiving  their  hearts  were  moved, 
promptly  replied—"  Repent,  and  be  baptized  for 
the  remission  of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  promise  is 
unto  you  and  your  children,  &c." 

Such  was  the  burden  of  apostolic  preaching 
on  that  occasion,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  very 
strongly  resembles  the  effort  of  the  same  preach- 
er, on  the  occasion  which  immediately  followed, 
and  with  which  our  subject  stands  intimately 
'connected.  Perhaps  it  was  another  audience — 
or,  it  may  be,  a  mingling  of  those  who  had  heard 
before,  with  new  inquirers ;  but  at  all  events  it 
was  similar  in  its  character  and  needs.     And 
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now  1  will  suggest,  that  "  the  restitution  of  all 
things,"  was  clearly  implied  in  the  first  sermon, 
and  in  my  own  judgment,  quite  as  fully  explain- 
ed, as  in  the  passage  which  forms  the  general 
theme  of  the  present  labor. 

In  quoting  from  David,  (Acts  ii.  34)  Peter  rep- 
resents him  as  saying,  **  The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord,  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make 
thy  foes  thy  footstool."  With  these  agree  the 
words  of  Paul :  **  He  must  reign  till  he  hath  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet.  All  things  shall  be 
subdued  unto  him."  This  is  the  restitution  of 
all  things  to  order,  to  spiritual  beauty  and  di- 
vine harmony.  The  right  hand  signifies  the 
place  of  dignity.  St.  Mark  thus  closes  his  nar- 
rative :  "  So  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken 
unto  them,  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and 
sat  upon  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  they  (the 
apostles)  went  forth  and  preached  every  where, 
the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the 
word  with  signs  following."  St.  Paul  to  the 
Hebrews,  says,  '*  Christ  hath  an  unchangeable 
priesthood,"  (not  interrupted  by  his  death,)  "that 
he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them." 

Without  further  reference  to  the  Scriptures 
upon  this  point,  it  seems  to  be  established,  that 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  personally  begun  by  him, 
and  continued  by  the  apostles,  with  whom  he 
promised  to  be  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  is  still 
his  chosen  instrumentality  for  cairying  on  and 
completing  the  work  of  the  restitution.  "  Ye 
which  have  followed  me,"  said  the  Savior  in  an- 
swer to  Peter,  "  in  the  regeneration,"  (i.  e., 
while  the  work  is  progressing)  "  shall  sit  on 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael." This  was  to  take  place  when  he  should 
sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  or  when  he  should 
be  seen  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory.  These  manifestations 
though  they  may  have  had  reference  to  special, 
remarkable  occasions,  most  evidently  covered 
the  whole  sweep  of  the  mediatorial  reign. 

We  may  now  turn  to  our  principal  Scripture 
ODce  more.  So  far  we  have  allowed  the  im- 
pression to  remain,  that  the  word  "  until"  limits 
the  word  "receive  ;"  and  the  idea  thus  obtained 
is,  that  Jesus  was  to  remain  in  the  heavens  on- 
ly till  the  restitution  should  be  accomplished. 
And  what  then  ?  But  if  we  use  the  word  "heav- 
ens" to  signify  the  same  as  the  phrase  "  right 
hand,"  and  this,  to  mean  dignity,  authority,  &c., 
then  the  statement  would  be  substantially  thus 
Vol.     XX.  14 


— And  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ  which  before 
was  preached  unto  you,  as  one  whom  you  should 
hear  in  all  things,  who  must  reign  on  [his  medi- 
atorial throne,  till  all  enemies  are  subdued,  till 
all  things  are  restored  to  order  and^purity.  The 
closing  words  of  the  chapter^confirm  this  gener- 
al idea :  "  Unto  you  first,"GodJhaving  raised  up 
his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning 
every  one  of  you  away  from  his  iniquities." 

Yet  another  view,  perhaps  quite  as  plausible, 
offers  itself.  If  the  phrase,  "  he  shall  send  Je- 
sus," signifies  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  by  the 
Gospel,  then  the  word  "until"  may  limit  this 
phrase ;  and  what  follows  previous  to  the  word 
"restitution,"  may  be  considered  parenthetical. 
We  may  express  the  thought  somewhat  in  this 
way — Jesus  was  preached  to  you  by  the  proph- 
ets, and  God  shall  continue  to  send  him  in  the 
Gospel,  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things — a  consummation  announced  by  his  holy 
prophets  since  the  world  began. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  it  be  understood, 
that  the  prophets  described  the  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah as  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  univer- 
sal peace — harmonizing  the  most  discordant  na- 
tures, and  healing  the  most  obstinate  diseases. 
These  predictions  were  all  fulfilled.  Jesus  gave 
sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  speech  to 
the  dumb,  feet  to  the  lame,  reason  to  the  luna- 
tic, health  to  the  sick,  and  life  to  the  dead.  All 
this  he  did,  both  in  the  physical  and  in  the  spir- 
itual sense.  And  what  he  did  in  person,  by  a 
word  or  a  touch,  he  is  still  doing  in  many  res- 
pects by  his  religion.  His  miracles  were  proph- 
ecies, to  be  fulfilled  in  an  age  of  true  Christian 
benevolence.  The  hospitals  and  asylums,  which 
promise  to  supply,  ere  long,  a  home  for  all  clas- 
ses of  the  unfortunate,  to  be  conducted  by  those 
who,  like  the  Master,  can  have  compassion  on 
them  that  are  out  of  the  way,  would  indeed  be 
miracles  to  those  who  were  strangers  to  the 
blessedness  of  the  Gospel. 

Those  who  once  were  supposed  to  be  possess- 
ed of  devils,  are  often  restored  by  kindness;  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  educated  to  usefulness ;  the 
blind  are  made  to  feel  .the  truth ;  the  poor,  a 
generation  never  to  become  extinct,  have  prom- 
ise of  better  days ;  the  prisoner  finds  unexpect- 
ed welcome  in  the  world  he  had  abused,  and 
even  -the  idiot  opens  his  dull  eye  upon  beauties 
which  never  before  wakened  in  his  shadowy 
soul  one  intelligent  thought.  God  be  thanked. 
We  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  sublime  glory, 
whose  kindling  radiance  shall  fill  the  world  with 
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spiritual  beauty,  and  the  heart  of  hamaQity  with 
everlasting  joy.  jobn  botden,  jr. 

Woonaocket,  R.  I. 


[Our  brother  Le  Fevre  has  lately  enjoyed  a  visit 
to  England,  the  land  of  his  birth  ;  his  letters 
to  the  '*  New  Covenant*'  have  beeA  very  inter- 
estini;^,  and  we  hail  his  return  home  with  joy. 
The  following  poem  is  his  *'  Parting  Thoughts*' 
on  leaving  the  shores  of  the  Old  World  to  re- 
turn to  his  home  in  the  New.     ed.] 

PAETUI6  TH0D6BTS. 

Apart  I  stood  upon  the  deck. 

My  face  towards  the  shore. 
The  gushing  tear  I  tried  to  check. 

But  yet  it  would  run  o'er. 

Fof  ah  it  was  my  native  shore. 

The  dearest  spot  on  earth. 
And  I  perhaps  should  see  no  more 

The  land  that  gave  me  birth. 

How  could  I  hid  a  last  good  by. 

How  could  I  think  to  part. 
Without  a  tear-drop  in  my  eye, 

Or  sorrow  at  my  heart  ? 

For  memory  to  my  mind  portrayed 

The  scenes  of  by-gone  years  ; 
The  smiles,  the  joys  she  all  displayed. 

But  yet  concealed  the  tears. 

I  sat  upon  my  lather's  knee, 

I  found  myself  carest ; 
While  thus  absorb'd,  how  could  I  see 

The  cold  earth  on  his  breast  ? 

I  felt  a  mother's  warm  embrace, 

I  heard  her  voice  of  love. 
And-  quite  forgot  her  resting  place 

Was  with  the  blest  above.. 

A  sister,  brother  took  my  hand. 

We  sported  full  of  glee, 
O  where  was  there  a  brighter  band, 

A  happier  troop  than  we  ? 

They  too  are  gone  ;  but  when  the  tho*t 

Came  rushing  on  my  brain. 
That  sad  event  was  quite  forgot, — 

I  was  a  boy  again. 

And  then  my  busy  mind  went  through 

Each  interval  of  time, 
Till  I  had  bid  my  home  adieu. 

And  sought  a  foreign  clime. 


Had  Fate  the  page  reveaPd  to  me. 

That  when  I  led  that  shore, 
I  henceforth  should  an  exile  be. 

And  call  it  home  no  more — 

I  think  I  had  repentant  proved. 

And  been  content  to  dwell 
With  those  whom  best  on  earth  I  loved. 

And  had  not  said  farewell. 

God  bless  thee,  land  !  this  faithful  heart 
Shall  hold  thy  memory  green. 

And  keep  for  thee  the  choicest  part. 
Though  oceans  roll  between. 

C.   r.  LK  FKTRE. 

Milwaokte,  Wit. 


TBB  IHTAUD. 

'  Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth  ; 
And  life  is  perfected  by  death  !" 


Near  the  window  in  a  cottage  parlor,  sup- 
ported by  pillows,  in  her  large  ann-cbair,  aat 
Rosamond  Clavers.  Her  dark  hair  was  brushed 
back  from  a  face  of  classic  beauty,  and  her  Iciog 
lashes  drooped  over  eyes  of  radiant  beaming  ha- 
zel. Rosamond  was  surpassingly  beautiful,  in- 
tellectually beautiful ;  but  she  was  a  hopeless, 
despairing  invalid,  with  no  holy  faith  to  light 
the  darkened  pathway  of  her  sunless  life,  no 
trust  in  God  to  brighten  the  gloom  of  her  over- 
shadowed soul. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  she  had  been  out 
in  the  green  Belds— two  years  of  intense  physi- 
cal suffering  and  dreary  isolation.  Bravely  she 
bore  that  suffering,  and  smiled  calmly  at  her 
pain ;  but  all  the  dark  passions  of  her  nature 
would  burst  from  her  weak  control,  when  oth- 
ers, more  favored  than  herself,  would  trip  gaily 
past  the  windows,  or  dance  down  the  garden 
walk,  where  she  was  scarce  permitted  to  tread. 

Discontented  and  peevish  she  lived,  giving  no 
pleasure  to  others,  and  making  herself  miserable 
by  her  continual  murmuring.  Her  mother,  her 
only  friend  and  relative,  had  prayed  for  the  life 
of  her  last  child,  that  her  poor,  misguidedJ^osa- 
raond,  might  he  spared  to  her.  Ay,  more,  she  had 
prayed  for  her  soul's  life,  and  though  no  change 
had  come  over  the  wretched  girl,  she  prayed  on, 
hoping  and  trusting.  Blessed  with  Christian 
faith  and  holy  trust,  she  had  seen  the  husband 
of  her  youth  borne  away  to  the  tomb,  and  one 
by  one,  four  beautiful  children  had  followed  him. 
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Rosamond  was  her  last,  her  all,  and  the  moth- 
er's life  was  one  continual  prayer  for  her  child, 
her  unbelieving  child. 

Mrs.  Clavers  came  to  her  daughter's  side,  and 
taking  her  thin,  white  hand  in  hers,  said,  "  Ros- 
amond, my  child,  I  am  a  beggar ;  the  little  sum 
which,  at  your  father's  dea^,  I  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Green,  is  gone,  all  gone.  He  is  a 
bankrupt,  and  I  a  beggar.  But  do  not  weep,  my 
beloved,  for  I  will  work  for  you,  and  you  shall 
never  want  as  long  as  these  mother-hands  can 
toil." 

Unable  to  restrain  her  deep  emotion,  Mrs. 
Clavers  left  the  room.  In  silence,  with  a  pale 
cheek  and  a  quicker  heart-beat,  sat  Rosamond ; 
she  moved  not,  for  high  thoughts  were  awaken- 
ed within  her,  and  the  mystery  of  her  life  seem- 
ed less  dark  to  her  startled  vision.  Then  she 
heard  the  low  voice  of  her  mother  reading,  and 
listening  she  distinctly  understood  the  words.  For 
the  first  time  for  years  she  prayed  earnestly  and 
truly  as  those  soul-thrilling  words  fell  upon  her 
ear:  "God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble;  therefore  we  will  not 
fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  though 
the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea." 

With  clasped  hands  and  moving  lips  uttering 
the  words  of  prayer,  Rosamond  sat,  while  the 
life  she  bad  before  crushed  sprang  up  within  her 
and  tilled  her  heart  with  love  and  trust. 

When  her  mother  again  entered  the  room, 
Rosamond  looked  up  into  her  solemn  face  and 
said,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
"  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brook,  so 
panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0  God." 

Then  the  heart  of  the  mother  was  thrilled  with 
a  great  joy,  and  her  spirit  was  bowed  before  the 
God  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  mute 
thanksgiving. 

Time  passed,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  crowd- 
ed city  that  mother  and  daughter  went,  and  in 
a  small,  uncomfortable  tenement  they  toiled  for 
their  daily  bread.  It  was  but  little  that  Rosa- 
mond could  do,  yet  what  she  could  do  was  done 
cbeerfttlly.  The  mother's  heart  was  brighter 
than  it  had  been  for  years,  as  she  looked  upon 
that  ipeek,  praying  girl,  supported  by  pillows, 
sewing,  with  a  faint  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  a 
look  of  humble  submission  upon  her  beautiful 
face. 

The  noble  character  of  Mrs.  Clavers  could  not 
fail  to  be  admired,  and  one  of  wealth  and  high 
station  in  society^  solicited  her  hand.  He  was 
a  widower  with  two  beautiful  children  and  a 


home  which  wealth  and  taste  had  made  pleas- 
ant. 

Long  did  she  deliberate  before  she  consented 
to  become  his  wife,  and  take  upon  herself  the 
vast  responsibility  of  training  those  young  souls 
for  heaven.  But  when  she  looked  upon  Rosa- 
mond's pale  face,  and  saw  her  growing  weaker 
day  after  day,  she  hesitated  no  longer. 

It  was  a  happy  household  that  she  made  hap- 
pier *by  her  presence ;  and  she  loved  the  noble 
one  who  had  chosen  her  to  be  his  fellow  laborer 
in  the  broad  field  of  life,  with  a  calm  and  peace- 
ful affection,  while  the  memory  of  her  first  and 
best  love  was  as  holy  in  her  woman-heart  as  on 
the  day  she  had  knelt  beside  his  coffined  form 
and  blessed  God  for  the  strength  he  had  given 
her. 

Rosamond  entered  the  family  of  her  step-fa- 
ther as  governess  to  his  children,  for  she  could 
not  bear  to  think  she  was  dependant  on  him  for 
her  daily  bread.  The  children  learned  to  call 
her  sister,  and  they  treasured  up  in  their  young 
hearts  the  holy  teachings  of  her  noble  mind. 
They  sat  at  her  feet  and  looked  up  into  her  pale 
face  as  they  studied,  and  the  mild  look  of  affec- 
tionate encouragement  beaming  from  her  eyes, 
gave  new  strength  to  their  young  minds.  Lean- 
ing back  in  her  chair,  with  the  lesson  books 
in  her  hands,  she  gave  instruction  which  was 
never  forgotten,  and  when  the  books  were  laid 
aside,  she  told  them  of  God  and  his  love.  They 
would  put  their  arms  softly  around  her  neck  and 
feel  that  they  could  be  content  to  suffer  as  she 
suffered,  if  they  could  but  love  as  she  loved. 

Rosamond  felt  she  had  been  forgiven  much, 
and  truly  she  loved  much,  for  her  whole  life  was 
in  the  love  which  rose  as  her  breath  to  the  al- 
tar of  the  living  God.     She  indeed  felt  that 

*«  This  w«rld  is  wide  to  walk  on, 

With  weary  feet  along  each  lengthening  mile  ;" 

but  she  had  beeu  purified  through  suffering,  and 
the  holy  light  of  perfect  submission  had  fallen 
upon  her  soul,  and  she  was  happy.  Why  should 
she  murmur  that  her  cup  was  bitter  when  One 
hail  suffered  and  died  upon  the  cross,  crying  out 
in  the  last  hours  of  mortal  anguish,  "  My  God, 
my  God,  why  liastthou  forsaken  me  ?"  Through 
the  death  of  the  Crucified  came  life  to  the  world, 
and  the  voice  from  the  cross  uttered  to  all  na- 
tions, "  It  is  finished !"  and  the  ransom  vwas 
complete. 

Rosamond  had  learned  the  lesson  of  perfect 
trust,  and  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  crucified  Je- 
sus, with  her  large  mournful  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
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serene  God-Uke  countenance,  she  could  say  in 
her  deep  humility  and  submission,  "Thy  wijl  be 
done.** 

She  doubted  not  the  completeness  of  the  re- 
demption, for  her  faith  was  calm  and  pure,  and 
she  trusted  in  what  the  Savior  said,  with  a  per- 
fectness  of  trust  that  never  wavered.  She  knew 
that  He  had  said,  "  The  glory  which  thou  gav- 
est  me,  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one 
even  as  we  are  one  :  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me ; 
that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one  ;  and  that 
the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and 
hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me." 

Seven  years  passed,  and  Rosamond's  mother 
died,  blessing  her  child,  and  bidding  her  to  be 
still  a  teacher  and  a  mother  to  the  young,  fair 
girls,  who  had  grown  up  by  his  side,  even  as 
younger  sisters.  Ere  the  snows  fell  white  upon 
the  grave  of  the  wife,  the  husband  was  laid  be- 
side her,  and  Rosamond  turned  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  dead  to  the  living,  who 
were  now  committed  more  than  ever  to  her  care. 
Two  young  girls  just  entering  upon  woman- 
hood, with  no  mother's  voice  to  whisper  of  the 
duties  and  trials  of  woman's  mission,  no  father's 
arm  to  shield  them  in  the  storms  of  life ;  what 
a  case  was  this  for  her  !  Weak  and  suflbring  as 
she  was,  she  shrank  not  from  her  duty,  but  took 
the  whole  weight  of  responsibility  upon  herself, 
and  true  to  the  promise  which  she  made  to  the 
dead,  she  was  a  mother  to  the  orphan  girls. 
Her  pal«  and  slight  form  moved  round  the  houiie 
with  slow,  uncertain  steps,  and  thoughtless  of 
herself,  she  laid  the  little  life  that  was  left  her 
cheerfully  upon  the  altar  of  her  deep  aflection. 
Had  they  been  the  children  of  her  own  mother, 
she  could  not  have  loved  them  more,  she  could 
not  have  sacrificed  herself  for  them  with  more 
untiring  devotion. 

Years  again  passed  in  tranquility  in  the  home 
that  had  been  purified  by  love  and  death.  But 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  death-angel's  wing  fell 
once  more  upon  the  little  household.  The  step 
of  the  golden-haired  Adelaide,  the  younger  of 
the  sisters,  grew  heavier,  and  the  light  of  her 
blue  eyes  shone  with  an  unnatural  lustre.  Con- 
sumption had  set  his  seal  upon  that  young  heart, 
and  hpr  life  went  out  in  beauty,  calmly  as  the 
setting  of  a  watched  star  behind  the  western 
hills.  The  silent  purity  of  her  stainless  life,  left 
its  bright  glow  upon  the  heaven  of  love,  and  Ro- 
samond knelt  beside  the  sisterless  girl,  and  fold- 
ing her  arms  around  her  bowed  form,  bade  her 
see  the  reflection  of  the  glory  which  clothed  the 
departed  Adelaide. 


Then  came  a  noble,  manly  form  in  which 
dwelt  an  earnest,  gifted  heart,  and  folding:  his 
love  around  the  remaining  sister,  entreated  her 
to  be  his  bride.  Then  Rosamond  laid  her  hands 
upon  that  young  head,  and  blessed  the  heart  that 
beat  so  truthfully  in  her  bosom. 

It  was  a  calm,  holy  bridal— the  plighting  of 
two  earnest  hearts — and  Rosamond  was  con- 
tent that  the  child  she  had  so  loved  should  leave 
her  side  for  a  deeper  and  more  complete  love. 

She  saw  them  depart  for  a  distant  home,  and 
when  the  last  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  died 
upon  the  ear,  she  sat  down  in  the  deserted  par- 
lor, and  the  tears  came  gushing  warm  from  her 
heart.  There  had  she  seen  her  mother  lie  in  the 
still  calm  of  death ;  there,  too,  he  who  had  been 
to  her  a  father,  was  wrapped  in  the  white 
shroudings  of  the  grave.  There  in  that  very 
chamber,  the  last  faint  breath  of  Adelaide  had 
brushed  her  cheek,  and  her  last  farewell  clasp 
had  thrilled  her  hand ;  and  there  the  last  of  her 
beloved  charge  had  stood  up  in  her  beauty  a 
blessed  bride ;  and  there  she  was  a  weary  wo- 
man with  no  hope  save  that  in  heaven,  no  trust 
save  that  in  God. 

Faithfully  had  she  performed  her  duty  and 
lived  her  life  of  blessings.  All  the  human 
which  were  given  her  to  love,  were  taken  from 
her,  and  she  stood  alone,  made  pure  by  sufiier- 
ing,  in  the  clear  glory  of  God.  She  went  on  her 
quiet  way  rejoicing,  and  when  the  few  days  of 
her  life  were  drawing  to  a  close,  she  heard,  with 
clasped  hands  and  heavenward  eyes,  the  blessed 
summons,  "  Daughter,  come  up  hither." 


CemreTlIle,  R.  I. 


A9BIE  £.   BEMINGTON, 


STBIIINO. 

A  GOLDEN  glory  in  the  West* 

Departing  day  doth  leave. 
While  o*er  the  lovely  earth  comes  down 

The  balmy  summer  eve* 

So  blue  the  tranquil  sky  above  ; 

So  soft  the  scented  air  ; 
So  wondrously  nerene  the  charm 

That  all  around  doth  ^ear  ; — 

As  sunset  brightens,  fades«  and  dies. 

From  vale  and  purple  hill. 
Entranced  we  ask,  «*  can  Heaven  itself 

Be  brighter,  fairer  still  ?'»' 
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On  the  rose-tinted  clouds  we  soar 

Away  from  every  care, 
Or  with  the  star-beams  glide  afar. 

Through  the  pellucid  air. 

Sweet  visions  611  the  peaceful  breast. 

Of  climes  with  beauty  rife. 
Of  Eden-lands  where  man  returns 

To  Eden's  primal  life. 

Fair  Nature  seems  a  loving  friend. 

Smiling  upon  us  there. 
While  for  her  ministry  we  breaChe 

A  blessing  and  a  prayer. 

But  when  the  shadows  deeper  fall. 
And  slowly  comes  the  night. 

The  spirit  droops  and  turns  within, 
To  memory's  kindling  light, — 

Where  faintly  glimmer  as  they  pass. 
Its  hopes,  and  dreams  of  truth. 

And  pale  through  circling  mist  appears. 
The  day-atar  of  its  youth. 

Perchance  the  introverted  heart 

A  mournful  harping  hears. 
Or  singeth  softly  to  itself, 

A  lyric  bom  of  tears. 

Perchance  in  loneliness  it  calls. 

The  absent  and  the  detfr. 
Or  breathes' the  bitter  sigh  for  those 

Whose  place  is  vacant  here. 

Or  it  may  be  the  darkening  hours 

Shall  bring  a  deeper  pain  ; 
Remorse  for  passions  uncontrolled. 

Time  lost  in  follies  vain. 

Thou,  who  canst  read  the  inmost  soul. 

Its  secret  workings  see. 
Have  I  this  day  been  true  to  love. 

To  duty,  and  to  Thee  ? 

Have  I  been  willing  to  forgive. 

And  patient  to  endure  ? 
Ready  with  sympathy  and  help 

Another's  woe  to  cure  ? 

Bringing  to  every  task  and  care. 

An  active,  cheerful  mind  ; 
Preferring  others  to  myself. 

In  theirs  my  joy  to  find  ? 

If  I  have  failed,  as  few,  O  Lord, 

Can  wholly  faithful  be. 
Forgive,  and  grant  thine  influence  still. 

To  teach  and  strengthen  me  ! 


If  in  my  blindness  I  have  knelt 

Unhallowed  shrines  before, 
Or  idols  made  of  brittle  clay, 

Which  breaking  wound  me  sore  ; — 

Lead  me  to  holier  fanes,  where  faith 

May  purer  homage  pay. 
And  heal  the  open  heart-wound  where 

My  life's  joy  ebbs  away. 

Help  me  to  daily  grow  in  grace. 

In  wisdom,  and  in  love  ; 
And  from  my  spirit  pride,  deceit. 

And  vanity  remove. 

None  may  I  idly  wound  or  grieve. 

Or  malice  ever  bear. 
Or  envy  those  whom  thou  hast  blest 

With  joys  I  may  not  share. 

Let  me  no  friend  or  trust  betray  ; 

No  cross  or  duty  shun  ; 
Or  by  the  wayside  weary  pause. 

Faint  ere  my  task  is  done. 

Lot  me  be  strong  to  suffer  pain  ; 

Resigned  to  every  ill  ; 
And  though  life's  night-shades  close  around. 

Be  Thou  my  Beacon  still. 

M.    ▲.    H.    DODD. 

Hartfbrd,  Conn. 


A  PLEA  FOR  DNITERSALISn,  SPECIALLY 
TO  WOMAN. 

/JV  LETTERS    TO  AMIE. 

NO.   III.      THE   ISM. 

.  Amib, — I  write  you  on  a  beautiful  morning 
when  the  heavens  are  cloudless  and  the  air  fresh 
and  fragrant.  At  such  times  as  these  God  seems 
visible  to  me,  and  there  are  breathings  of  his 
Spirit  that  animate  me  to  the  worship  of  joy  and 
praise.  I  can  but  marvel  the  more  at  such  times 
that  the  human  soul  can  distrust  its  Maker  and 
believe  in  an  eternity  of  discord  and  sin.  **  I  see 
the  end,  and  know  the  good." 

Friendship  delights  to  communicate  its  joy. 
Love  is  diffusive ;  and  because  Universalism  is 
to  me  the  religion  for  the  affections— God's  an- 
swer to  the  great  want  of  the  hearts  he  has 
made,  I  still  write  to  you  in  behalf  of  my  faith, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  yours  at  length 

**  To  feel,  altho*  no  tongue  can  prove. 
That  every  cloud,  that  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love." 
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Now  for  my  Ism,  I  have  no  horror  of  being 
styled  a  sectarist  or  a  sectarian.  There  will  al- 
ways be  schools  in  Philosophy,  Science,  and 
Art,  parties  in  Politics,  and  why  not,  by  the  same 
law  of  mind,  sects  in  Religion  ?  Our  wm  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  ridiculed.  It  is  not  somethinsr  set 
up  in  the  place  of  Christianity,  the  Gospei,  but 
it  is  our  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures— it  is 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  God  and 
Christ,  the  real  significance  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Bible.  And  is  there  not  something 
pleasant  in  the  breadth  of  that  word  to  which 
we  join  ism — Universal  1  In  old  times  the  name 
of  our  religion  was,  most  generally,  "  The  Abra- 
hamic  Faith,"  and  I  always  was  pleased  with 
it  as  I  heard  the  fathers  of  our  churches  in  New 
England  use  it.  It  carried  the  mind  back  to 
the  calling  of  Abraham— the  state  of  the  World 
at  that  time— the  free  grace  that  selected  a  de- 
pository for  the  Truth— THE  promise— its  great- 
ness and  glory,  and  the  illustration  of  faith  in 
the  life  of  the  Patriarch.  It  is  always  good  to 
have  a  Man  as  well  as  an  Idea  in  connection 
with  a  great  movement,  and  when  we  speak  of 
"  the  Abrahamic  Faith,"  we  do  have  the  Idea 
that  called  him  to  his  position  as  the  depository 
of  spiritual  religion,  and  the  Man  whose  life  was 
a  commentary,  most  eloquent  and  forcible,  on 
the  power  of  that  idea.  "  He  staggered  not  at^ 
the  promise  of  God  through  unbelief,  but  was 
strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God ;  and  being 
fully  persuaded  that  what  He  had  promised.  He 
was  able  also  to  perform."  Rom.  iv.  20,  21. 
This  faith  "  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righte- 
ousness," because  it  was  a  living  force,  impel- 
ling to  right  doing,  giving  the  true,  religious 
character  to  his  conduct.  He  was  called  "  The 
Friend  of  God."  James  il.  23. 

But  in  Jesus  we  have  the  more  perfect  Man 
— the  "one  altogether  lovely"— the  unspotted 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  Our  favorite  Tennyson 
has  said, 

**  The  very  Source  of  Day 
Is  dashed  with  wandering  isles  of  night  ;" 

and  this  is  true  when  applied  to  the  most  per- 
fected human  character— it  fails  only  when  we 
gaze  on  "  the  Brightness  of  the  Father's  glory" 
—His  "  Express  Image."  Abraham  may  retain 
his  place  with  us;  we  accept  him  in  all  the  re- 
lations in  which  the  Scriptures  present  him. 
These  relations  are  many,  and  they  are  dear  to 
us,  giving  to  him  a  dignity  that  commands  our 
homage.  But  in  Christ  alone  do  we  see  Perfec- 
tion.   On  the  garment  of  his  holiness  there  is 


**  neither  spot,  nor  wrinkle,  nor  any  such  thing." 
The  spirit  of  his  Life— the  chfiracter  of  his  Mind 
— the  Idea  of  God*s  love  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  his  Teachings— the  Grace  by  which  **  he 
tasted  death  for  every  man" — his  last  Prayer  on 
the  Cross — his  Resurrection  and  gentleness  to- 
wards those  who  deserted  and  denied  him — ^his 
Ascension  preceded  with  his  blessing  given  w^ith 
arms  outstretched  over  the  Earth,  and  all  that 
he  said  of  his  Mediation  at  the  Right  Hand  of 
the  Father,  foster  and  deepen  in  my  soul  the  un- 
speakable beauty  of  Universal  Salvation  as  the 
great  purpose  of  God.  Jesus  is  to  us  **  the 
Christ  of  God."  We  look  to  him  as  the  "  Au- 
thor  and  Finisher  of  our  faith."  Heb.  xii.  2.  He 
is  to  us  "the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forev- 
er." Heb.  xiii.  8.  The  spirit  of  his  immortal 
life  changes  not.  He  is  to  us  "  the  Precions- 
ness,"  1  Peter  ii.  7,  literal  rendering — nothing 
is  to  be  compared  with  him  for  excellency  ;  as 
the  stars  grow  pale  in  the  presence  of  the  sun, 
80  do  all  men  of  genius,  and  even  prophets,  be- 
come as  nothing  in  comparison  with  Him.  As 
Paul  said  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  in  compar- 
ison with  the  Christian,— they  have  "  no  ^lory 
hj  reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth."  Hence 
we  cap  say  with  Peter,  as  he  spake  in  behalf  of 
the  Taithful  of  his  time,  "Whom  not  having 
seen  we  love;  and  in  whom,  though  now  tve  see 
him  not,  yet  believing,  we  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory,  receiving  the  end  of 
our  faith,  the  salvation  of  souls."  1  Peter  i.  8, 
9. 

Do  not  dream,  Amie,  that  the  ism  to  which  I 
invite  you,  T^ill  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
Preciousness  of  Christ.  I  am  sometimes  an- 
swered when  I  plead  for  Universalism,  "  Oh, 
Jesus  is  too  precious  to  me— I  cannot  give  him 
up."  How  strange  is  such  language  !  The  child 
does  not  give  up  his  mother  when  he  receives  a 
more  amiable  view  of  her  relations  to  him.  He 
accepts  her  more.  Her  image  is  more  truly  in 
his  soul.  The  flitting  clouds  that  shadoijired 
sadly  the  former  daguerreotype,  were  not  in 
the  heavens  when  this  last  picture  was  taken. 
There  she  is — Shade  of  Maternal  Beauty — and 
more  precious  is  the  image  to  him  than  any  oth- 
er he  ever  possessed.  "  Give  up  Jesus !"  No, 
no !  Cling  to  him  as  the  only  anchor  that  can 
keep  you  from  drifting  on  a  lee  shore.  Some 
do  not  look  on  him  as  I  do, — "  What  then  ? 
notwithstanding  every  way,  Christ  is  preached  ; 
and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice." 
Phil.  i.  18.  He  is  precious  for  what  be  was  in 
all  that  Life  of  His  when  he  was  on  the  earth  ; 
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for  all  that  be  has  been  by  his  Presence  with  his 
Tratb  in  the  world ;  for  all  that  he  wiU  he  as  we 
read  the  promises  of  Grace,  the  prophecies  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  Meaning  of  all  bis  Miracles 
of  LoTe.  And  this  "  WiU  be"  gives  him  a  pre- 
ciousness  now  that  is  inexpressible.  He  t5  **  the 
Savior  of  the  World" — the  uofoldings  of  the  fu- 
ture will  prove  this.  All  that  Christianity  is 
doing  shows  what  He  is—the  aim  of  his  grace, 
and  he  will  "  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and 
be  satisfied."  Isai.  cliii.  11.  What  can  satis- 
fy him  bat  the  finishing  of  the  work  of  human 
redemption  ?  "  Then  shall  the*  Son  be  also  sub- 
ject onto  Him  that  did  put  all  things  under  bim, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  1  Cor.  xv.  28. 

You,  Amie,  will  say  to  me,  "  Your  ism  rejects 
the  Trinity,  and  that  rejection  would  set  me 
adrift  on  the  shoreless  sea."  I  know  bow  this 
matter  is  reasoned,  and  how  the  denial  of  the 
proper  deity  of  Christ  is  denounced  by  the  use 
of  those  texts  which  speak  only  of  the  practical 
denial  of  Christ.  He  who  has  most  of  the  spirit 
of  Christy  most  truly  and  acceptably  owns  him, 
whether  that  person  be  Trinitarian  or  Unitari- 
an ;  for  the  express  language  of  the  Apostle  is, 
that  "  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  his."  1  Rom.  viii.  9.  The  neglect 
of  practical  duty  is  the  worst  infidelity :  "  If 
any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for 
those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  1  Tim.  v.  8.  He 
hath  denied  its  power,  its  regenerative  force,  its 
strengthening  of  all  the  kind  affections  and 
goodly  sympathies.  The  principle  here  invol- 
ved makes  havoc  among  the  pretensions  of  those 
I  who  set  up  claims  to  a  peculiar  relation  to 
Christ,  while  they  deny  him  by  a  neglect  of  "the 
humanities  of  kindness,  and  the  humilities  of 
persuasion." 

Bat  1  will  look  more  to  the  argument  as  our 
Trinitariaa  friends  give  it  to  us. 

**  Every  earnest  believer  in  the  proper  divini- 
ty of  Christ,  it  is  said,  "  affirms  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  place  that  firm,  implicit 
trust  in  the  arm  of  man  or  angel,  which  be  pla- 
ces in  his  Divine  Almighty  Savior.  It  is  all  the 
difference  of  relying  upon  the  power  of  God  and 
one  of  his  creatures." 

Here  is  the  strong  hold.  This,  it  is  thought, 
is  sufficient  for  the  argument  that  Trinitarian 
views  of  Christ  make  him  most  precious.  But 
we  cannot  see  the  force  of  this  argument,  inas- 
much as  yhat  God  is  pleased  to  do  by  man  or 
angel,  ought  to  be  dear  to  us  as  what  he  does 
directly.    It  is  irreverent  for  us  to  say  haw  that 


blessing  shall  come  in  order  to  give  us  the  bet- 
ter trust.  It  is  to  repeat  the  folly  of  Naaman, 
who  laid  out  in  his  mind  preci3ely  how  the  Pro- 
phet would  act,  and  scorned  the  Prophet's  words 
when  he  told  him  to  wash  seven  times  in  Jor- 
dan. 2  Kings  xi.  5.  How  presumptuous  were 
his  words,  "  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers 
of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Isra- 
el ?  May  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean  ?"  So 
he  turned  and  went  away  in  a  rage.  Naaman 
thought  it  would  be  altogether  the  best  to  have 
the  Prophet  come  down  to  him,  lay  his  hand  on 
him,  and  call  on  the  name  of  his  God ;  but  a 
higher  wisdom  chose  far  differently.  The  Syri- 
an Leper  was  brought  to  a  better  mind  by  bis 
wise  servant;  he  went  and  washed  and  was 
made  clean ;  his  flesh  came  upon  him  as  the 
flesh  of  a  little  child. 

If  God  chose  to  act  through  one  of  bis  crea- 
tures, what  is  the  difference  to  the  ground  of 
trust  and  gratitude  than  if  he  acted  directly  ? 
Ought  we  not  to  be  so  absorbed  in  grateful  af- 
fection that  he  was  pleased  to  act  at  all  for  our 
salvation,  that  we  should  have  no  time  to  imag- 
ine how  we  could  have  a  better  ground  of  trust 
and  love  ?  After  all  that  is  said  on  this  point,  it 
is  a  matter  of  declamation  rather  than  argu- 
ment. If  by  the  direction  to  go  to  the  waters  of 
Jordan,  God  communicated,  through  the  Proph- 
et, the  means  of  healing  to  the  Syrian  Leper, 
that  leper  had  as  much  cause  for  gratitude,  as 
though  the  Prophet  should  have  come  personally 
to  him  and  proceeded  just  as  he  thought  he 
would  act.  Yes,  he  should  have  been  as  grate- 
ful as  though  God  had  audibly  spoken  from  the 
heavens,  and  by  that  word  had  healed  him. 

But  yet  the  Trinitarian,  in  all  his  implicit 
trust  in  his.Divine  Almighty  Savior,  has  to  get 
at  that  trust  through  the  same  means  which  we 
improve.  God  makes  no  revelation  to  the  Trin- 
itarian which  He  does  not  make  to  us.  He  has 
to  go  to  God  as  we  do  through  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels, — the  Christ  that  was  born,  that  grew  in 
stature,  that  was  subject  to  his  parents,  that 
toiled  and  suffered,  that  was  weary  and  a  hun- 
gered, that  died  and  was  buried,  that  was  raised 
by  the  power  of  God  from  the  dead,  and  that  as- 
cended to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  as  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man.  "  No  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  him."  God  acts  direct- 
ly in  no  part  of  the  great  process  of  human  re- 
demption. Salvation  is  a  mediatorial  work,  and 
on  the  perfect  efficienaj  of  ChrisVs  mediation,  we 
repose  with  an  unlimited  confidence,  for  he  "  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  us  all,  to  be  testified  in  due 
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time,"  I  Tira.  ii.  9,  which  Scripture  perfectly 
accords  with  the  declaration  in  the  same  Epis- 
tle, iv.  10,  "  For  therefore  we  both  labor  and 
suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust  in  the  living 
God,  who  is  the  Savior  of  all  men,  specially  of 
those  that  believe." 

Does  not  any  being  become  more  precious  to 
us  as  His  Ability  to  Bless  the  World  opens  to 
our  mind?  Most  assuredly  it  is  so.  And  when 
we  meditate  on  Christ  and  see  evidence  that  he 
came  to  save  the  worlds  and  will  complete  that 
worky  the  heart  is  fully  satisfied,  and  the  full 
strength  of  its  admiration  is  drawn  forth.  And 
can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  Extent  of 
the  work  of  Jesus  ?  Is  not  the  absolute  Univer- 
sality of  that  work  expressed  in  his  language, 
sustained  by  the  spirit  of  his  life,  confirmed  by 
his  miracles,  and  demonstrated  by  his  sacrifice, 
resurrection,  and  the  purpose  of  his  mediatorial 
reign  ?  Was  he  a  dreamy  enthusiast,  using  lan- 
guage of  far  grander  import  than  the  truth  of 
things  would  justify  ?  and  were  his  Apostles 
equally  misled  ?  Did  he  not  incorporate  the  per- 
severing spirit  of  bis  mediatorial  reign  in  what 
he  said  of  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  piece  of  silver, 
the  lost  prodigal  son  ?  Luke  15.  In  all  these 
instances  the  effort  for  restoration  was  continu- 
ed till  success  was  obtained,  as  the  leaven,  hid 
in  three  measures  of  meal,  operated  till  the 
whole  mass  was  leavened.  The  mind  of  Christ 
was  always  on  humanity,  it  embraced  the  race, 
and  sought  the  final  and  greatest  good  of  all.  It 
is  this  that  gives  him  a  surpassing  glory  when 
he  is  compared  with  the  great  among  men. 
How  grand  was  his  idea  of  duty,  springing  from 
the  recognition  of  affinities  which  bind  the  race 
in  an  unity !  Matt.  v.  44-48.  How  grand  is 
the  similitude  by  which  he  represents  the  field 
of  operation  to  be  ^*  the  world !"  Matt.  xii.  38. 
So,  with  a  like  majestic  sweep  of  thought,  he 
describes  himself  as  the  Light  of  the  World, 
John  viii.  12;  ix.  5.,  and.so  he  spake  of  his  dis- 
ciples. Matt.  V.  14.  He  so  looked  forward  to 
the  triumph  of  his  religion  that  he  declared  the 
deed  of  Mary  would  be  known  every  where  as 
her  memorial.  Matt.  xxvi.  13;  Mark  xiv.  9. 
And  so  we  might  go  on  and  show  that  in  what 
he  said  of  his  death  and  of  his  shepherd-care  over 
mankind,  his  grace  embraced  the  world.  O,  it 
makes  Christ  very  precious  to  see  this  boundless 
love — this  triumphant  expectancy — this  looking 
to  the  end,  when  in  the  day  of  his  power,  all 
hearts  shall  be  willingly  under  the  influence  of 
his  perfecting  love. 

But  some  will  grasp  at  any  thing  to  restrict 


the  moral  sublimity  of  our  Redeemer's  language, 
and  will  remind  us  that  he  spake  of  givin^^  his 
life  for  many.  Matt.  xx.  23 ;  Mark  x.  46  ;  Matt. 
xvi.  28,  and  that  he  spake  of  giving  eternal  life 
to  many,  and  not  to  all.  John  xvii.  3.  This 
shows  how  little  the  Bible  is  studied,  and  how 
eager  people  are  to  fasten  on  a  seemingly  1  incit- 
ed expression  and  bring  a  phrase  of  universality- 
down  to  that.  Who  may  not,  if  he  will,  know, 
that  the  many  signified  the  whole  multitude  spo- 
ken of,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Rom.  v. 
15,  with  Rom.  v.  12,  where  many  in  the  former 
instance  is  e<|ual  to  all  men  in  the  latter.  And 
when  Christ  spake  of  giving  eternal  life  to  nunty, 
was  not  his  declaration  in  the  same  sentence 
that  the  Father  had  given  him  power  over  aU 
flesh  ?  John  xvii.  2. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  bears  evidence  to  the 
same  extension  of  meaning.  It  brings  the  fact 
of  God*s  universal  love  to  bear  on  the  conscience 
to  impress  the  duty  of  unlimited  forgiveness  on 
the  ground  of  unlimited  pardoning  grace  in  God ; 
for  the  daily  prayer  he  gave,  prays  for  forgive- 
ness in  expressing  a  willingness  to  forgive.  Bat 
the  whole  is  crowned  by  his  Life— his  Death. 
What  better  evidence  of  universal  and  nndying 
love  could  be  desired  than  the  scene  on  Calvary, 
where  love  survived  the  utmost  efforts  of  mal- 
ice, and  all  the  cruelty  of  his  murderers  only 
wrung  from  Jesus  the  melting  prayer,  "  Father, 
forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
Here  is  the  grand  fact  that  makes  Christ  precious 
to  the  Universalist.  Here  he  beholds  the  Re- 
deemer undergoing  the  severest  test ;  that  test 
he  abides ; — out  from  the  fire  comes  the  pore 
gold,  the  gold  of  unalloyed  love.  Jesus  is  the 
Image  of  the  Invisible  God,  the  brightness  of 
the  Father's  glory.  We  know  what  is  meant 
when  St.  John  says,  "  God  is  Love  "  The  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  that  love,  shines 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  2  Cor.  iv..6. 

A  thing  may  be  precious  and  yet  its  precions- 
ness  be  little  known— like  hidden  mines  of  gold. 
So  we  think  the  real  preciousness  of  Christ  is 
hidden  to  the  world— to  a  vast  portion  of  the 
church.  There  is  a  worth  in  him  which  his  dis- 
ciples have  not  yet  understood.  But  more  and 
more  that  preciousness  is  being  seen,  and  the 
time  will  come  when  he  will  be  received  by  all 
as  the  absolute  "  Savior  of  the  World." 

I  would  help  that  work,  Amie,  by  this  plea  to 
you.  I  know  not  what  souls  you  may  influence 
— to  what  bedsides  of  the  sick  you  may  be  cal- 
led, and  with  what  invalid  you  may  sit  by  the 
window  at  twilight,  feeling  the  mystery  of  eter- 
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nity  as  its  symbol  comes  forth  in  the  blazonry 
of  the  stars.  A  little  captive  maid  of  Israel  sent 
Naaman  to  the  Prophet, — who  can  tell  what  the 
great  issues  were  !  Do  hear  me.  Do  ponder  my 
words.  They  come  full  freighted  from  the  heart, 
and  the  intensity  of  feeling  sways  me  to  trem- 
bling. My  God !  help  thy  feeble  creature's 
word !  Oh  let  it  fall  as  "a  creative  word"  drop- 
ped into  the  heart,  amid  all  the  wandering  isles 
of  light  that  go  floating  amid  the  ocean  of  Amie*s 
soul,  and  link  them  into  one  solid,  firm,  fixed, 
immovable  and  glorious  Eden  of  Love,  Hope 
and  Trust  I  Amen  and  Amen. 

Wait,  patiently,  Amie,  and  I  will  write  to 
you  more  of  omr  /5m,— how  we  get  at  it— what 
it  really  is — how  we  support  it,  and  what  we  do 
with  "difficulties." 

HENRT   BACON. 


DEATH  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  have  often  thought  of  the  difference  which 
must  obtain  between  the  letters  sent  to  the 
monthly  periodicals  which  only  minister  to  an 
intellectual  taste  and  those  received  by  publish- 
ers who  make  their  chief  appeal  to  the  religious 
feelings  and  faculties.  We  have  received  many 
letters  informing  us  of  the  death  of  a  subscriber, 
and  the  pleasant  intelligence  has  come  that  the 
Repository  was  always  found  to  be  acceptable 
in  the  chamber  of  sickness — its  religion  was  a 
balm  for  pain  and  anguish,  making  the  pillow 
so(\  and  cool  to  the  aching  and  burning  head. 
Within  a  short  time  several  of  such  letters  have 
been  received  by  the  publisher  of  the  Repository, 
aaiting  to  tell  one  story  of  the  power  of  our  bles- 
sed faith  to  sustain  and  soothe  in  view  of  ap- 
proaching death.  Here  is  one  from  Ravenna, 
0.,—"  She  died  full  in  the  faith  of  a  world's  sal- 
vation, and  was  perfectly  calm  and  resigned." 

These  letters  speak  to  us  two  things ;— first, 
that  the  Repository  does  exert  a  good  influence 
in  behalf  of  Universalism  ;  and  second,  because 
of  this  fact,  it  ought  to  be  liberally  sustained. 
We  have  been  infinitely  more  encouraged  to  la- 
bor by  the  first  consideration  than  by  any  hope 
of  extensive  patronage;  and,  if  we  can  be  be- 
lieved, our  chief  desire  for  more  extensive  pay- 
ing subscription,  is,  that  we  may  secure  talent 
for  our  pages  that  we  cannot  have  otherwise. 
However,  we  shall  go  on  in  our  humble  way, 
striving  to  do  our  best,  encouraged  by  the  sweet 
thought  that  other  hearts  may  be  comforted  and 
Vol.     XX.  15 


other  souls  strengthened  in  the  homes  to  which 
our  Monthly  goes.  We  aim  to  be  '*  helpers  of 
your  joy" — the  joy  of  the  day  which  is  bright 
with  prosperity— the  joy  Of  the  night  of  adver- 
sity. 

Will  it  not  be  one  encouragement  to  our  con-  • 
tributors  to  know,  that  in  aiding  us  by  their 
writings,  they  send  their  thoughts  to  many  a 
believer  who  is  removed  from  the  Sabbath  min- 
istrations of  our  faith,  and  to  whom  words  from 
those  who  sympathize  with  them  in  religious 
hopes  are  like  good  news  from  a  far  country? 
Come  !  write,  and  who  can  tell  bat  your  thought 
may  refresh  a  soul  in  the  hour  of  mortal  need. 
Write !  for  even  the  gaieties  and  sportiveness  of 
literary  talent,  when  kept  within  the  bounds  our 
writers  always  observe,  will  do  good, — like  the 
smile  and  jest  of  the  physician,  whose  words  of 
grave  wisdom  and  essential  guidance,  are  bet- 
ter received,  remembered,  and  obeyed,  because 
of  the  sunshine  that  told  of  a  pleasant  nature 
that  could  be  serious  when  circumstances  re- 
quired gravity.  Beautiful  is  our  religious  faith 
in  that  it  denies  to  us  no  aspect  of  right-hearted- 
ness,  and  gives  a  place  to  the  Spring  passing 
blooms  and  bird-songs  of  literature,  as  well  as 
to  the  grain  and  fruit  that  may  be  kept  for  cen- 
turies and  made  reproductive.  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  Him  who  could  notice  "  the  lilies  of  the 
field"  as  well  as  wake  the  dead  and  proclaim  the 
resurrectioQ  to  immortal  glory  !  In  his  spirit  we 
would  bring  lilies  from  the  field  of  thought,  fuel 
also  to  store  against  the  coming  of  the  "winter 
of  discontent."  b. 


THE  JOTS  OP  FAITH. 

There  is  a  hope  to  mortals  given 

Which  makes  this  earth  almost  a  heaven. 

It  is,  in  chill  mi8fortune*8  day. 

Our  strength,  our  shield,  and  constant  stay  ; 

It  is  in  sorrow's  darksome  night 

Our  anchor,  and  our8pirit*8  light. 

There  is  a  soul-reviving  rest 
Within  the  true  believer's  breast, 
Disarming  sickness  of  its  gloom. 
Imparting  light  beyond  the  tomb, 
Disrobing  death  of  all  its  fears. 
And  giving  joy  for  sorrow's  tears. 

There  is  a  joyous  faith  which  flows 
From  God,  which  saves  us  from  the  woes 
Of  unbelief  and  death  and  sin. 
Because  we  trust  and  follow  Him 
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Who  unto  all  who  thirst  will  give 
Waters  of  tife^that  they  may  live. 

There  is  a  trust  so  strong  and  pure. 
Through  all  life's  changes  'twill  endure. 
No  power  of  change  can  e'er  remove. 
Nor  separate  us  from  His  love. 
Because  in  every  seeming  ill 
We  recognize  and  trust  Him  still. 

M.    D.    WILLIAMS. 

WelMter,  Micfr. 


CAKRIE  LINDEN'S  LETTERS.    NO.  IIL 

My  vert  Dear  Sir  : — Tic  up  your  nerves  and 
lay  thera  away,  marked,  **  Not  to  be  used  till  to- 
morrow." I'm  afraid  I  shall  shock  such  a  nice 
body  as  you  are ;  but  I  beg  your  forbearance  in 
the  outset,  with  fair  warning  that  I  am  not  to 
be  held  accountable  for  any  fever  that  you  may 
be  afflicted  with.  Now  don't  suppose  I  am 
about  to  confess  to  **a  Bloomer" — not  I.  Such 
a  transformation  as  the  donning  of  that  homoge- 
neous combination  would  make  in  your  little 
friend,  will  never  in  sane  moments  take  place ; 
for,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  one  of  the 
Bloomers  without  thinking  of  the  picture  in  the 
newspapers  over  the  advertisement  of.crockery, 
where  two  ladles  sustain  a  bowl,  end  up,  tipjJed 
off  with  a  mug  with  a  face  on  it,  under  a  broad 
brim  hat.  What  need  there  is  of  going  to  the 
knee  with  a  dress,  to  keep  it  from  striking  the 
pavement,  I  cannot  see ;  and  the  grand  argu- 
ment for  the  new  fashion  only  hits  where  the 
opposite  folly  has  been  practised,  and  your  friend 
— that  is,  Carrie,  I,  my  selfj— never  was  guilty 
of  any  foolish  thing. 

But  let  the  Bloomers  pass,  and  let  us  proceed 
to  riper  things.  I  left  home  yesterday  to  visit  a 
dear  friend  of  mine— one  of  those  luxurious  souls 
which  are  exceedingly  rare  in  this  world  of  ours. 
What  a  morning  it  was  !  How  visible  was  God 
in  the  beauty  of  the  day!  His  blessing  was  pal- 
pable. And  as  the  cars  bore  me  along,  increas- 
ing the  rush  of  the  wind,  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  breath  of  the  new  mown  hay,  and  life  was  a 
luxury  indeed.  And  now^  here  the  station  is, 
and  there  is  the  stage  coach— what  shall  your 
epitome  of  a  woman  do  ?  enter  that  coach,  and 
try  to  see  sometbing  and  breathe  a  little  out  of 
one  side,  or  take  a  Seat  with  the  Jehu  himself? 
My  dear  Sir,  Carrie  is  on  the  box  with  **  the 
strings"  in  her  hand — one,  two,  three,  four  leath- 
ers in  one  tiny  hand,  not  to  drive  the  prancing 


spans,  but  because  the  free  and  easy  Jeha  fonnd 
it  easier  to  hand  them  over  to  your  Carrie  than 
to  fasten  thera  to  the  box.     We  are  on  our  way    j. 
down  lanes,  up  streets,  round  the  comer,  under   Ij 
the  big  tree,  over  the  bridge,  and  up  to  the  fac- 
tory, the  stageman  being  an  exceedingly  chari- 
table gentleman,  giving  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little  in  the  way  of  newspapers  and  bundles,  and 
leceiving  a  smile  from  a  beaming  face  at  this 
door-way  and  at  that  window,  while  he   is  bid-    i, 
den  to  stop  on   his  return  to  take  "Ma"  or  "me"    |i 
to  the  cars  in   the  afternoon.     What  a  lucky    ' 
creature  coachee  is — is  n't  he  !  He  knows  every 
body  and  every  body  knows  him.     Half  the  al- 
liances formed  by  "  this  young  lady"  and  "  that    ' 
young  gentleman,"  are  known  to  him,   and  to 
and  fro  he  carries  the  messages  and  answers 
which  keep  the  grist  of  love's  mill  good,  and  the 
toll  regularly  enriching  the  miller.     Now  the 
dancing,  leaping  stream  is  reached,  and  again 
the  lines— not  poetic,  but  leathern— are   placed    | 
in  Carrie's  hands,  and  down  steps  Coachee  with    I 
*'  the  old  oaken  bucket"  for  the  beneBt  of  the 
horses.    Here  was  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures    . 
I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.     The  "  umbrageous    I 
woods"  were  skirted  by  willows  that  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  frolicking  some  wiody 
day  and  got  so  tired  that  they  leaned  against 
each  other  to  rest;  and  gurgling  through  this 
little  crevice,  dashing  over  those  rocks,  and  run- 
ning musically  along  through  the  winding  chan-    I 
nel,  the  waters  were  seen,  winking  and  blink-    | 
ing  here  and  there,  where  the  sunlight  stole  in 
through  the  interlacing  trees  as  often  as  the  right 
swaying  of  the  tree  tops  would  permit.     What 
dear  little  pictures  these  wayside  streams  do 
make  I    What  a   "mission"  is  theirs — only  to 
bless  thirsty  animals  and  weary  travelers.  Again 
Jehu  is  on  "  the  box,"  and  the  refreshed,  steeds 
prance  up  the  hill  with  a  new  life,  and  soon 
bring  us  in  view  of  the  white  school-house,  in  a 
pleasant  nook,  the  door-way  to  the  south  ;  and 
in  the  rear  the  cool  wood,  whose  trees  overhang 
the  roof  like  the  uplifted  hands  and  bowed  head 
of  the  patriarch  blessing  the  young.     What  a 
commendable   school-marm !     **  The    stage    is 
coming !"  and  there  are  yet  scattered  lambs  out- 
side of  the  fold.     With  spelling-book  in  hand, 
she  waves  them  in>  and  comical  enough  is  the 
slippery  character  of  some  of  the  little  darlings, 
who  really  seem  about  to  enter  the  door,  but 
something  sways  them   around  the  corner,  and 
the  good  mistress  needs  the  eyes  of  a  fly  to  see 
many  ways  at  once.     On  we  go  with  sweet  vis- 
ions of  those  little  ones  in  their  places  in  the 
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school,  their  little  palms  together,  and  the  pray- 
er so  hallowed  by  its  fitness  for  youth  and  age 
falling  from  their  lips  to  hallow  the  morning. 
We  pass  groups  of  persons — whole  families  they 
seem — going  to  the  woods  for  "  huckleberries  ;" 
a  good  day  they  will  have  of  it,  as  will  those 
haymakers  near  and  afar,  busy  at  their  healthy 
toil.  What  fine  prospects  spread  out  to  the  view 
from  this  elevation — cottages  in  the  hollows, 
factories  by  the  streams,  the  Esquire's  mansion 
and  grounds  here,  and  the  wheelwright's  and 
blacksmith's  shops  there,  with  grazing  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  now  and  then  a  merry  colt,  and 
a  running  and  barking  dog,  give  animation  to 
the  scene.  Who  can  enjoy  such  a  survey  from 
the  window  of  a  coach  !  Give  me  the  driver's 
box,  and  the  companionship  of  the  Jehu  who 
has  "  driv  here,"  as  the  people  say,  "for  years," 
ready  to  answer  any  queries  and  give  a  human 
meaning  to  every  locality.  But  like  reading  a 
long  story  in  a  Monthly,  I  came  suddenly  to  a 
pause,  for  the  horses  were  stopped  and  my  polite 
gentleman  told  me,  "  Here's  the  road  nearest 
the  place  where  you're  going."  Down  I  step- 
ped, leaving,  actually  with  reluctance,  my  box- 
companion  and  the  fine  air  of  that  elevation,  and 
up  the  road  I  took  my  way  in  fine  spirits.  What 
a  profusion  of  wild  flowers  lined  the  road  !  the 
wild  rose  clambering  the  walls  and  peeping  over 
like  the  round  face  of  a  timid  child  who  wants 
to  know  who  's  coming.  The  dew  was  on  the 
grass,  glistening  brightly  as  it  was  shaken  by 
my  tread,  and  in  no  haste  I  made  my  way 
through  one  of  the  '*  most  romantic"  of  wood- 
skirted  roads — the  birds  singing*  merrily,  the 
sound  of  the  gun  coming  booming  along  now 
and  then,  followed  by  the  rush,  of  the  mower's 
scythe  as,  unseen,  the  grass  fell  at  his  arms  the 
sharp  steel  swung  to  and  fro,  while  the  charmed 
eyes  of  your  Carrie  gazed  all  around,  specially 
to  see  "  all  the  silvery  gossamers  that  twinkle 
into  green  and  gold ." 

Only  one  turn  wrong  and  a  turn  back,  a  min- 
ute's walk,  and  I  was  at  home.  What  a  curi- 
ous thing  it  is  that  we  call  that  home  where  we 
have  come  but  for  a  few  hours  stay,  so  true  it  is 
that  "home  is  where  the  heart  is."  My  heart 
was  here  for  the  time,  and  here  was  home.  A 
lane  brings  you  to  a  gate — that  gate  you  may 
open,  but  I  shall  trip  up  those  stones  and  over 
the  wall,  before  you  can  lift  the  latch.  There 
is  the  granary,  here  the  old  well,  and  at  our 
side  the  comfortable  mansion,  fronted  with  flow- 
ers and  shade  ^nd  fruit  trees,  the  rambling  chick- 
ens cackling  a  welcome  outside,  and  the  twit- 


tering and  crazy  swallows  in  the  chimney  do 
their  best  to  welcome  within. 

A  day  in  the  country,  afar  from  the  bustle  and 
noise  of  the  city!  What  a  Sabbath  stillness  is 
here,  not  yet  disturbed  by  the  whistle  of  the  en- 
gine, or  the  shriek  of  the  escaping  steam  of  the 
river  boat.  Imagine  your  Carrie  at  perfect  peace 
with  all  the  world,  and  asking  to  see  nobody 
just  now,  for  all  she  wants  of  society  she  has 
found  in  her  dear  friend— (guess). 

Ecstatically  yours,  as  much  as  I  can  spare, 

CARRIE    LINDEN. 


VIEW  OF  NAPLES  AND  VESUVIUS. 

(see    plate.) 

This  engraving  gives  a  fine  view  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  with  Vesuvius  in  the  distance  in  full 
blaze.  The  Bay  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world 
— it  is  a  perfect  crescent,  lined  with  palaces, 
churches,  and  other  buildings,  while  in  the 
height  beyond  you  see  the  old  Convent  that  ap- 
pears so  much  like  a  fortress  or  castle  rather 
than  the  peaceful  home  of  a  religious  order.  Ve- 
suvius has  its  strange  and  entrancing  stories, 
which  make  it  a  grand  object  of  universal  inter- 
est, while  it  awakens  wonder  and  awe  in  the 
heart  of  the  beholder.  When  the  atmosphere  is 
truly  Italian— as  the  artist  would  say— the  pic- 
ture is  truly  imposing.  The  point  at  which  the 
view  here  given  was  taken,  is  one  of  the  best  for 
the  grouping  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest. 


OBITUARY. 


MRS.    SARAH    PERRY. 


Died,  at  Pawtucket,  Mass.,  June  14,  1851, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Perry,  aged  58  years. 

She  was  formerly  a  member  of  a  Calvinistic 
Church  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  which  church,  I  be- 
lieve, dissolved,  and  its  members  were  distribu- 
ted to  other  churches.  Early  in  May  last,  I  was 
invited  to  attend  at  her  son's  residence  to  admin- 
ister the  Communion  on  the  occasion  of  her 
avowing  the  "  most  holy  faith"  and  connecting 
herself  with  the  Universalist  church  in  Pawtuck- 
et, R.  I.  1  found  quite  an  attendance  of  our 
brethren  and  sisters  there,  and  to  this  company 
were  added  some  neighbors  of  the  contrary  faith. 
The  occasion  was  felt  to  he  one  of  peculiar  holi- 
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ness ;  and  if  we  may  judge  any  thing  from  out- 
ward appearances,  all  persons  present  at  the  sol- 
emn scene  around  the  bed  of  the  dying,  entered 
sympathetically  into  its  spirit.  Mrs.  Perry  was 
very  feeble,  severely  tried  with  an  exhausting 
cough,  and  was  scarce  able  to  sustain  any  un- 
common exercise  of  mind.  But  the  spirit's  wil- 
lingness aided  the  weak  body,  and  she  triumph- 
ed in  the  supreojacy  of  soul.  Her  story  of  expe- 
rience ran  back  to  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  Universalists  in  Pawtucket  in  1842.  At 
that  time  she  was  present,  and  some  remarks 
which  I  made  at  the  Communion  fastened  in  her 
mind  by  one  of  Father  Ballou*s  illustrations  of 
the  simplicity  and  glory  of  gojjpel  truth,  gave  to' 
her  thoughts  a  new  element,  and  from  that  time 
to  her  last  sickness,  Mrs.  Perry  continued  to  re- 
volve in  her  soul  the  claims  of  Universalism  in 
contrast  with  the  pre.tensions  of  its  opposite.  The 
light  of  Truth  became  at  length  unshadowed. 
She  saw  God  as  the  Universal  and  Eternal  Fa- 
ther, and  Jesus  Christ  as  the  actual  and  com- 
plete Savior  of  the  world.  But  the  question  then 
came  up,— Should  she  avow  her  faith  ?  Ought 
she  to  light  her  candle  and  set  it  on  a  candle- 
stick that  it  might  give  light  to  all  in  the  house  ? 
She  could  not  resist  any  longer  the  conviction 
that  when  we  are  converted  to  a  great  truth,  we 
ought,  by  avowal,  to  strengthen  those  who  are 
contending  for  that  truth.  Our  lives  ought  to  be 
reckoned  on  the  side  of  our  real  faith.  The  de- 
cisive hour  had  corae.  She  confessed  to  her 
daughter-in-law  that  «he  could  not  die  peaceful 
till  she  had  made  profession  of  her  belief  as  a 
Universalist.  That  daughter  was  true  to  filial 
piety,  and  therefore  she  communicated  the  wish 
of  her  mother  to  receive  a  visit  from  Br.  Calvin 
Damon,  who  attended  to  the  call,  and  finding 
Mrs.  Perry's  soul  full  of  light,  promised  to  make 
arrangements  for  her  immediate  reception  into 
the  Universalist  church.  There  are  Universal- 
ists who  would  not  allow  stich  an  act  as  this,  but 
would  thrust  their  man-made  laws  of  "  proba- 
tionary month,"  or  *•  vote  of  every  member  of 
the  church,"  la  the  way.  Mrs.  Perry's  death  was 
continually  expected,  and  we  gathered  at  her 
son's  residence  to  welcome  her  to  that  branch  of 
Christ's  visible  church  to  which  it  is  our  joy  to 
belong.  Br.  D.imoa  read  to  her,  as  she  was 
bolstered  up  to  breathe  as  easily  as  possible,  the 
profession  of  faith  received  by  Universalists,  as 
given  in  the  UniversalitVs  Guide,  p.  341,  and 
accompanied  the  same  with  a  most  earnest  and 
well  worded  explanation  of  what,  to  us,  is  invol- 
ved in  an  avowal  of  our  religious  beliBf— its  im- 


portance, its  benefits,  its  promised  results  to  the 
faithful.  The  assent  was  given,  and  Mrs.  Perry 
added  her  name  to  the  list  of  church  members  of 
our  faith  in  Pawtucket,  and  reeeived  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church,  extended  in  a  most  affecting 
manner  by  Br.  Damon.  I  then  took  my  place 
at  the  Tableof  Communion,  where  the  emblems 
were  in  full  view  of  the  dying  believer,  and  after 
briefly  alluding  to  the  solemnly  delightful  occa- 
sion, the  symbols  were  received  in  the  spirit  of 
the  prayers  ofiered.  The  service  was  closed  by 
some  remarks  which  seemed  to  be  demanded  by 
the  presence  of  some  persons  who  did  not  receive 
our  faith,  that  a  better  understanding  might  be 
had  of  what,  to  us,  were  recognized  as  the  bles- 
sings of  faith,  as  seen  in  Abraham,  whose 

*  Faith  beheld  the  promised  land, 
And  fired  bis  zeal  along  the  road.* 

It  pleased  God  to  continue  the  mortal  life  of 
oar  sister  for  more  than  one  month.  That  time 
was  holy  to  her  by  the  remembrance  that  she 
had  solemnly  avowed  her  faith,  and  added  her 
testimony  to  show  that  Universalists  have  a  re- 
ligious experience  as  well  as  others.  She  re- 
miined  firm  to  the  end.  She  knew  the  glorious 
power  of  faith,  for  she  was  one  of  the  greatest 
sufferers,  being  confined  to  her  bed  for  about  three 
years.  Br.  Damon  visited  her  several  times, 
and  she  enjoyed  conversation  with  him  very 
much.  She  recurred  often  to  some  conversations 
which  had  turned  on  the  evidences  of  the  Great 
Salvation,  and  spoke  of  those  times  as  seasons 
of  true  refreshment.  One  cloudy,  gloomy  day, 
our  Brother  called  to  see  her,  and  he  asked  her 
if  the  changes  of  the  weather  affected  her  mind 
at  all?  "  Oh,  no,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  have  clos- 
ed my  eyes  to  the  things  of  this  world— they  are 
open  only  to  the  things  of  heaven."  Thus  she 
passed  away,  leaving  behind  her  the  testimony 
of  a  soul  that  had  known  the  Divine  Goodne^, 
and  improved  it,  to  the  sanctification  of  the  spir- 
it, through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

How  many  souls  pass  from  this  world  secret- 
ly nourishing  our  faith,  but  afraid  to  avow  it ! 
But  God  is  just;  His  law  is  imperative,  that  on- 
ly by  appropriate  avowal  can  the  full  joy  of  any 
truth  be  known.  Truth  courts  the  light;  and 
if  the  avowal  should  prompt  the  persecutions 
too  frequently  known,  the  believing  soul  may  be 
sure  that  this  will  be  but  the  pressure  that  brings 
out  the  sweetness  .of  the  flower  the  more. 

H.    BACON. 
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The  Rosk  or  Sharon  :  A  Religious  Souvenir 
for  1852.  Edited  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Sawyer.  Bos- 
ton :    A.  Tompkins. 

The  early  issue  of  this  most  popular  Annual,  is 
occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Convention  of  Universalists  in  Boston, 
to  which  meeting  hundreds  will  repair  from  all 
quarters,  and  will  bear  away  for  themselves  and 
others,  this  beautiful  gift  book.  It  fully  sustains 
its  past  repatation  for  artistic  attractions,  for  in- 
terest and  value  in  its  literary  contents.  7^e  Rose 
of  Sharon  has  never  sent  forth  any  flash  litera- 
ture, the  tinny  glitter  and  the  silliness  that  re- 
gards the  taste  of  that  class  who  never  take  up  a 
book  only  when  they  are  dying  of  ennui,  and  then 
want  something  that  will  remind  them  of  nothing 
more  substantial  than  what  the  ladies  call  **Float- 
ing  Island,'*  or  a  whipt  syllabub.  The  Rose 
makes  its  appeal  at  once  to  the  love  of  something 
more  than  ornament  and  pictures,  and  hence  its 
enduring  hold  on  the  public  mind.  The  present 
is  the  Twelfth  Volume  of  the  series,  and  we  greet 
in  it  most  of  the  living  writers  who  have  given 
intetest  to  the  former  issues,  together  with  some 
new  and  very  welcome  contributors. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  sober  plea  for  mak- 
ing our  way  God's  way,  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  ; 
Rer.  D.  K.  Lee  gives  next  a  fine  ballad  with  the 
good  moral, 

**  Beware,  O,  lest  a  falser  foe 
In  some  unfeared  pursuit. 
Clasp  silver  fetters  on  thy  soul 
And  cage  thee  like  a  brute." 

Mrs.  Livermore  gives  a  good  story  all  about 
"The  Sale  of  the  Homestead,"  and  Mrs.  N.  T. 
Munroe  presents  an  excellent  poem  in  blank  verse 
on  the  Irish  superstition  that  leads  to  the  light- 
ing, on  Candlemas,  a  candle  for  each  child  in 
the  household,  and  the  watching  to  see  which 
boms  out  first,  as  the  child  for  which  ikat  candle 
is  named«  it  is  believed  will  die  first.  Then  comes 
a  real  popular,  patriotic,  Seventeenth  of  June 
song — **  Bunker  Hill,"  by  Mrs.  Sawyer  : 

'*  Yet  not  in  vain — O.  not  in  vain, 

Those  Hearts  of  Oak  endured  the  strife  ! 
A  soul  that  never  slept  again 

Awoke  that  day  to  deathless  life. 
As  sprang  the  fabled  bird  of  yore 

From  its  own  ashes,  so,  mid  ill 
And  ruin.  Victory  plumed  once  more 

For  glorious  flight  on  Bunker  Hill." 


Mrs.  S.  A.  H.  Chamberlain  contributes  "Jottings 
from  an  Old  Journal  ;"  and  then  comes  an  illus- 
tration of  a  plate,  *«  St.  John  in  the  Desert,"  fol- 
lowed by  an  historical  tale,  from  Mrs.  Sawyer's 
pen,  **  The  Bondmaid"— lengthy,  interesting,  and 
filling  very  well  the  heart  of  the  book.  Agnes 
Leslie  gives  next  a  Ballad,  ««  Mabel,"  which 
reads  very  musically,  and  is  a  good  poem  ;  then 
Horace  Greeley  talks  to  us  of  "  Spirit  and  Mat- 
ter," suggested  by  the  Manifestations  that  have 
filled  so  many  places  with  "rappings."  He  con- 
cludes with  this  thought  :  **  And  to  my  mind  it 
seems  more  than  reasonable— it  seems  fitting  and 
logical — that  a  century  which  has  witnessed  such 
stupendous  advances,  such  amazing  transforma- 
tions, in  the  material  or  physical  world,  should 
yet  be  rendered  equally  memorable  by  some  fu- 
ture developments  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  the  essential  and  immortal  existence 
of  Man."  A  translation  of  a  poem  by  C.  F. 
Orne,  **  The  Fadeless  Crown,"  and  then  the 
editress  gives  us  another  illustration  of  a  plate, — a 
Dramatic  Sketch,  *  Abraham  and  Isaac,'  and  next 
comes  the  ever  welcome  contribution  of  Mrs.  L. 
J.  B.  Case,  who  gives  us  a  peculiar  .composition 
— «*  The  Clairvoyant  Eye."  This  is  followed  by 
a  genuine  poem,  **  Azuela— The  Vestal,"  by 
Miss  Abbie  E.  Remington,— the  descriptions  in 
this  poem  are  admirable,  exhibiting  a  rare  com- 
mand of  language  and  poetic  language  too.  In 
a  \cry  good  alliance  our  own  contribution  next 
presents  itself, — "  The  Pitcher  Broken  at  the 
Fountain,"  and  then  Helen  Rich  gives  a  poem— 
*«  Madame  Roland's  Requiem"— and  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Lewis  a  pleasant  though  very  brief  sketch  of  "A 
Summer  Day  on  the  Sea  Beach,"  and  then  comes 
a  very  excellent  poem  by  Miss  E.  A.  Peckham — 
"  Petrea,"  which  we  like  very  much.  Another 
illustration  of  a  plate— ««  The  Grecian  Maiden," 
is  followed  by  a  story—**  The  Lost  Found,"  by 
I.  Kenrick  Fisher,  and  then  we  have  a  poem, 
«« The  Peails  in  the  Desert,"  by  James  Lumbard, 
in  which  an  incident  is  well  turned  to  a  moral 
use.  Next  comes  a  plate— **  Toby's  Supper"— 
the  poor  fellow  is  asleep,  and  his  doves  and  rab- 
bit are  emptying  the  bowl  with  quickest  speed  ; 
Mrs.  Sawyer  illustrates  it  in  a  lively  poem.  Rev. 
T.  S.  King  gives  us  next  a  fine  essay  on  «*  Indi- 
rect Influences,"  in  whicfi  he  makes  an  excellent 
use  of  Browning's  '"Pippa  Passes."     A  lengthy 
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poem  by  the  editress  precedes  another  plate — 
**  Tell  Me  Who,"  and  then  we  have  a  poem  by 
Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer—"  The  Lament  of  Unrecon- 
ciliation.'*  The  tone  is  exquisite.  Rev.  J.  G. 
Adams  gives  a  right  down  pleasant,  chatty  arti- 
cle on  "  Boyhood*' — a  capital  theme  for  his  pen, 
and  capitally  treated.  Another  translation  by 
Mrs.  Sawyer,  and  another  poem  by  C.  F.  Orne, 
and  then  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin  gives  us  some  good 
thoughts  expressed  in  his  own  rich  and  earnest 
style  on  **The  Limitations  of  Business,"  and  then 
three  poems  by  writers  already  noticed,  conclude 
the  contents  of  the  volume,  and  certainly  it  is  an 
attractive  book,  worthy  its  name  and  history. 

The  number  of  plates  is  six  besides  the  elegant 
vignette,  presenting  a  good  variety  of  subjects, 
and  all  well  executed. 

We  can  but  renew  our  commendation  of  the 
Rose  of  Sharon,  not  in  the  least  doubting  its  con- 
tinued popularity. 

Travels  in  the  Uicited  States,  etc., 
during  1849  and  1850.  By  the  Lady  Emmeline 
Wortley.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1851. 
B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.,  Cornhill,  Boston. 

Here  is  a  gossiping,  chatty,  good  natured  and 
lively  record  of  impressions  made  by  travels  in 
this  country,  and  ending  at  Lima.  The  writer 
assures  her  readers  that  she  came  hither  from 
England  determined  not  to  write  a  book  about 
us,  and  did  not  even  keep  a  journal  while  here, 
but  this  ^volume  was  made  from  the  letters,  sent 
home.  The  book  reads  like  one  thus  made, — the 
chapters  are  but  letters  written  with  the  mind  on 
the  stretch  to  rapidly  convey  its  impressions  of 
scenes,  things  and  persons  to  paper  for  the  eyes 
of  friends.  The  chapter  on  Niagara — her  first 
visit,  is  charming,  because  of  the  perfect  un- 
pretendingness  of  the  recital  of  the  emotions  and 
thoughts  awakened  ;  so  with  her  account  of  a 
visit  to  Daniel  Webster,  who  performed  the  part 
of  coachee  for  her  when  at  Marshfield,  when  a 
fierce  storm  came  up  ; — *'  St.  Swithin  !  what  a 
rain  it  was  !  The  Atlantic  is  a  beautiful  object  to 
look  at,  but  when  he,  or  some  cousin-german 
above,  takes  it  into  his  head  to  act  the  part  of  a 
shower-bath  extraordinary  to  you,  it  is  not  so 
pleasant." — The  volume  is  flattering  to  Ameri- 
cans indeed. 

**  I  like  the  Americans  more  and  more  ;  either 
they  have  improved  wonderfully  lately ,or  else  the 
criticisms  on  them  have  been  cruelly  exaggera- 
ted. I  have  witnessed  but  very  few  isolated  ca- 
ses, as  yet,  of  the  unrefined  habits  so  usually  as- 
cribed to  them  ;  and  those  cases  decidedly  were 
not  among  the  higher  orders   of  the  people  ;  for 


there  seems  just  as  much  difference  in  America^ as 
any  where  else  in  some  respects.  The  Buperior 
classes  here  have  almost  always  excellent  man- 
ners, and  a*  great  deal  of  real ^ and  natural,  as 
well  as  acquired  refinement,  and  are  often  be- 
sides (which,  perhaps,  will  not  be  achieved  in 
fastidious  England)  extremely  distinguished  look- 
ing. By  the  way,  the  captains  of  the  steamboats  I 
appear  a  remarkably  gentleman-like  race  of  men 
in  general,  particularly  courteous  in  their  deport- 
ment, and  very  considerate  and  obliging  to  the 
passengers." 

The  Christian  Victor  ;  or.  Mortality  and 
Immortality  :  Including  Happy  Death  Scenes.  By 
J.  G.  Adams.     Boston  :  A.  Tompkins.     1851. 

The  former  work  of  Mr.  Adams — **  The  Chris- 
tian's Triumph,"  more  familiarly  known  as 
"  Happy  Death  Scenes," — has  been  very  popu- 
lar and  very  useful.  The  present  volume  is  in- 
tended as  a  successor  to  that,  to  aid  the  living  in 
learning  how  to  die,  the  dying  to  find  the  sup- 
ports of  faith  and  hope,  and  the  beieaved  to  make 
real  the  thought  that  the  departed  are  **not  lost, 
but  gone  before." 

The  Happy  Death  Scenes  incorporated  into 
this  work,  have  occurred  since  the  issue  of  the 
former  volume,  and  they  afford  good  examples  of 
the  thousands  who  have  been  **  sustained  and 
soothed  by  an  unfaltering  trust"  in  Jesus  as  **tbe 
Savior  of  the  World." 

A  large  number  of  brief  and  suitable  articles 
for  the  sick  and  the  bereaved,  and  foi  those  who 
would  wisely  prepare  themselves  for  enduring  ap- 
proaching trials,  are  given  in  this  volume.  They 
are  all  to  the  right  purpose — they  breathe  a  ten- 
der and  religious  spirit,  and  will  prove  as  refresh- 
ing to  bereaved  love,  *'  as  rain  upon  the  mown 
grass,"  to  revive  the  soul  with  a  new  power  of 
growth  in  divine  fruitfulness. 

We  most  cordially  ai^d  unreservedly  commend 
this  book  to  our  readers  every  where.  It  is  a 
GOOD  book.  Get  it  as  you  get  good  seed  ;  get 
it  as  you  buy  good  bread. 

The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Future 
Punishment.  By  H.  H.  Dobney,  Baptist  Min- 
ister.    New  York  :  1849. 

This  volume  is  re-published  **by  an  association 
of  gentlemen,"  and  is  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked. 
We  never  read  more  eloquent  pleadings  against 
tjie  endlessness  of  punishment,  than  this  book 
contains,  but  the  idea  of  universal  salvation  is  re- 
ceived with  no  favor  at  all.  The  writer  construct- 
ed his  book  by  a  wrong  method.  Had  he  writ- 
ten chapter  first  of  his  part  second  first,we  can  but 
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think  the  first  part  would  never  have  been  written. 
He  seemed  to  be  anxious  not  to  excite  a  holy  hor- 
ror against  his  position,  and  therefore  takes  up  a 
large  space  in  defending  what  nobody  denies — the 
importance  of  the  subject  of  punishment,  the  de- 
merit of  sin,  and  the  jus'tice  of  its  being  punished. 
He  wishes  it  understood  that  he  believes  in  a  ter- 
rible punishment,  and  quotes  in  his  first  part  a 
multitude  of  passages  of  Scripture  to  defend  the 
idea  of  future  punishment,  without  showing  that 
any  of  them  were  designed  to  refer  to  the  future  ; 
and  then  in  the  opening  of  the  next  part  he  de- 
mands of  those  who  maintain  the  endlessness  of 
punishment,  that  they  show  the  relevancy  of  the 
proof  texts  to  the  point  in  question  !  He  uses  in 
the  popular  manner  texts  of  Scripture,  and  then 
demands  proof  that,  they  ought  to  be  so  used  ! 
When  arguing  against  the  Parental  idea  of  the 
Divine  Government,  he  uses  the  language  of  the 
common  creed  in  reference  to  the  sentence  of  the 
Almighty  on  Adam  in  Eden,  (page  81)  and  then 
(page  121)  repudiates  the  application  of  that 
threatening  to  any  thing  more  than  as  Universal- 
ists  regard  it  !  That  the  threatening  embraced 
death  temporal,  spiritual  and  eternal,  he  cannot 
believe,— it  was  not  so  explained  to  Adam,  and 
that  such  was  its  meaning,  is  not  to  be  assumed. 
"How  was  Adam,"  he  asks,  «' to  understand 
that  death  meant  Hfe-^endless  life— endless  life  in 
torment  ?"— In  arguing  against  the  idea  of  end- 
less misery,  he  most  eflectually  aids  the  Univer- 
aalist  interpretation  of  many  controverted  passa- 
ges, and  a  consistent  argument  cannot  be  formed 
without  Universalism  being  its  basis.  He  seems 
to  maintain  the  goodness  of  God  on  the  ground 
that  the  endless  existence  of  the  wicked  would  be 
but  wretchedness  ;  but  in  the  light  of  this  idea 
why  should  he  maintain  their  resurrection  to  a  life 
iocceeding  this  ?  God  awakens  them,  according  to 
this  writer's  view,  to  perpetuate  their  misery  on- 
ly, till  he  sees  fit  to  annihilate  them  ! 

The  opening  of  the  second  part  of  this  argu- 
ment, wherein  the  writer  goes  against  the  end- 
lessness of  the  existence  of  the  wicked,  is  very 
forcible  in  asserting  the  duty  of  free  inquiry.  He 
speaks  of  the  wisest  men  falling  into  errors  and 
the  fallibility  of  the  best  of  men,  and  that  no 
leaning  on  others  should  be  indulged  in  because 
the  Protestant  boast  is  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  right  of  individual  judgment. 
More  than  this, — Truth  can  stand  any  test,  and 
none  need  to  fear  the  result  of  any  investigation 
if  they  desire  only  truth  to  live.  He  then  shows 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  part  of  .those 
who  assert  the  eternity  of  torment, — **  If  they  as- 
sert this  appalling  idea,  they  are    bound  to  make 


it  good.  They  must  bring  forth  their  strong  rea- 
sons.**— «*  Take  away  the  proof  sought  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  phrase  *  everlasting  punishment,* 
and  a  few  similar  expressions,  and  what  is  left  ?*' 
To  quote  a  multitude  of  texts,  will  not  do  ;  they 
must  be  shown  to  relate  to  the  point  maintained  ; 
if  the  phrase  **  everlasting  destruction**  cannot 
be  allowed  to  settle  the  question,  neither  can  the 
phrase  '* everlasting  punishment*' be  allowed  to 
do  it.  Too  little  is  this  burden  of  proof  under- 
stood by  those  who  would  raise  **  an  everlasting 
pyramid  of  infinitely  more  than  sepulchral  gloom, 
throwing  its  dark  shadow  across  the  universe  of 
God.** 

Keep  Cool,  Go  Ahead,  and  a  few  other  Po- 
ems. By  George  W.  Light.  Boston  :  Published 
by  the  Author.     1851. 

Mr.  Light  has  published  a  tiny  volume  which 
gives  good  specimens  of  his  downright  good  sense 
and  not  a  little  poetic  ability.  Several  of  these 
poems  have  had  great  popularity  in  Yankeedom, 
and  merit  it  all.  A  gushing  richness  of  thought 
is  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  melodious  ut- 
terance, and  the  music  of  his  lines  falls  pleasant- 
ly on  the  ear,  while  the  thoughts  they  convey 
commend  themselves  to  the  reason  and  moral  na- 
ture. Many  volumes  of  large  dimensions  would 
dwindle  down  to  a  smaller  bulk  than  this  neat 
little  book,  were  the  excellence  of  this  applied  as 
a  test  of  their  worth.  We  have  known  Mr.  Light 
since  the  closing  of  our  minority,  and  have  al- 
ways seen  him  on  the  side  of  sterling  sense,  good 
order,  and  progress.  May  his  fortune  in  life  be 
like  the  contents  of  his  volume, — opening  with 
"  Keep  Cool,**  and  closing  with  **  Go  Ahead.** 

The  Great  Harmonia  ;  being  a  Philosoph- 
ical Revelation  of  the  Natural,  Spiritual  and  Ce- 
lestial Universe.  By  Andrew  Jackson  Davis. 
Vol.  2.  The  Teacher.  Boston :  B.  B.  Mussey 
&,  Co.  1851. 

.  In  the  preface  of  this  volume  Mr.  Davis  explains 
all  the  seeming  unexceptionable  things  concern- 
ing an  event  in  his  early  experien.ce,  according 
to  a  new  insight  given  him  of  the  past, — that 
he  went  out  of  a  door,  and  not  through  the  walls, 
— he  was  five  hours  longer  on  the  journey  than  ho 
was  said  to  be,  which  accounts  for  his  speed, — 
the  Hudson  was  frozen,  so  that  something  less 
etherial  than  pure  spirit  could  cross  it, — and  he 
mistook  the  flight  of  his  spiritual  perceptions  for 
the  actual  passing  of  his  body,  therefore  the  won- 
der ceases  that  the  persons  in  the  matket  wagons 
seen  by  him,  did  not  see  him.  This  explanation 
is  given  to  take  one  obstacle  out  of  the  way,  as 
he  wishes  to  establish  the  entire  unsupernataral- 
ness  of  all  events. 
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The  volume  before  us  is  entitled  The  Teacher^ 
'<  on  the  ground  that  most  of  its  contents  refer 
especially  to  the  common  themes  and  interests  of 
every  day  life."  It  treats  of  My  Early  Experi- 
ence, My  Preacher  and  his  Church,  (**I  attend  no 
church  but  my  Mind  ;  I  listen  to  no  preacher  but 
Reason.")  The  True  Reformer,  Philosophy  of 
Charity,  Culture,  Mission  of  Woman,  Marriage, 
Moral  Freedom,  Philosophy  of  Immortality,  The 
Spirit's  Destiny,  and  Concerning  the  Deity. 

Mr.  Davis  will  find  readers.  His  history  is  one 
of  those  singularities  of  human  condition  that 
make  the  man  a  study  to  the  philosophical,  a 
wonder  to  the  curious,  and  an  entertainment  to 
the  crowd.  We  have  not  a  particle  of  faith  in 
his  **Revelations"  rightfully  claiming  any  more 
attention  than  Bunyan's  '*  Pilgrim*s  Progress," 
and  both  these  books  are  interesting  as  exhibi- 
tions of  the  .workings  of  minds  of  little  culture 
but  extraordinary  experience.  Mr.  Davis  says  he 
"  will  not  consent  to  be  considered  as  an  infalli- 
ble teacher  of  science  and  philosophy.*' 

The  Univkrsalist  Companion,  with  an 
Almanac  and  Register,  containing  the  Statistics 
of  the  Denomination  for  1851.  A.  B.  Grosh,  ed- 
itor and  proprietor.     Boston  :  A.  Tompkins. 

This  is  a  handsome  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages, 
which  gives  all  that  is  needed  in  an  Almanac,  and 
in  addition  to  the  statistics  and  the  register  of  all 
the  Associational  meetings  and  Conventions  and 
the  residences  of  Ministers,  and  other  denomina- 
tional information,  over  twenty  pages  of  reading 
matter  is  given,  instructive  and  entertaining.  We 
commend  this  little  but  useful  annual  to  the  pat- 
ronage of  our  readers.  ^1  per  dozen,  12  1-2  cts. 
single  copy. 

Thoughts  on  Self  Culture,  addressed  to 
Women.  By  Maria  G.  Grey  and  her  sister  Emi- 
ly Shirrefi*.     [Can  be  ordered  of  A.  Tompkins.] 

Of  all  the  many  books  which  we  have  examin- 
ed directed  to  Woman,  this  is  the  crowning  one 
in  every  point  of  view.  It  came  from  clear-heart- 
ed sense,  practical  wisdom,  and  a  wondrous  com- 
prehensiveness. There  is  no  waste  of  rhetoric, 
no  extravagance  of  feeling,  no  tirades  of  passion, 
and  above  all  no  ignoring  of  common  sense  in 
treating  of  Religion.  It  is  a  handsome  volume  of 
464  pages,  and  discusses  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
and  finely  shows  what  a  beautiful  unity  is  made 
by  gracefulness  and  strength. 

New  Plate  Music.  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson, 
116  Washington  Street. 

Mr.  Ditson  has  issued  lately  some  beautiful 
music  in  his  usual  elegant  style.  We  may  men- 
tion, now  before  us,  **  Recci's  Favorite   Waltz, 


arranged  in  an  easy  manner  for  the  Piano  Forte, 
by  E.  L.  White."  "The  Happy  Change,  music 
and  sung  by  Henry  Russell."  •*  Sacred  Pearls, 
strung  for  the  Young  ;  a  Collection  of  Sacred 
Melodies,  arranged  in  an  easy  form  for  the  Piano 
Forte."  These  latter  sheets  present  four  favor- 
ite pieces  of  sacred  music,  and  we  welcome  them 
to  their  place  among  the  music  of  the  Home.  It 
is  remarkjible  to  notice  how  almost  completely, 
in  many  places,  sacred  music  is  banished  from  the 
parlor,  and  apologies  hav^.to  be  offered  for  play- 
ing on  the  Sabbath  pieces  that  have  no  sacred 
association  and  do  not  help  the  spirit  of  the  day. 
Here  are  the  favorite  pieces,  **  I  will  arise  and 
go -to  my  Father,"  *•  Hark,  the  Vesper  Hymn  » 
Stealing,"  <<The  Sicilian  Mariners'  Hymn,"  and 
*'  O  Come,  loud  Anthems  let  us  Sing." 

The  Complete  Dramatical  and  Poeti- 
cal Works  of  Suakspeare.  Boston,  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  dc  Co. 

The  three  remaining  parts  of  Shakespeare's 
Poetical  Works  have  been  issued,  and  now  this 
splendid  affair — the  ''Boston  Edition  of  Shaka- 
peare" — is  completed.  It  is  a  rare  piece  of  pub- 
lishing— so  elegant  is  the  paper  and  print,  and 
so  finely  is  it  illustrated  by  way  of  plates,  giving 
a  complete  and  gorgeous  gallery  of  portraits — the 
Heroines  of  Shakspeare*8  plays,  together  with  a 
magnificent  head  of  the  great  Bard,  and  other  il- 
luminations in  the  way  of  plates.  We  would  urge 
upon  our  readers  the  examination  of  this  superb 
edition  of  Shakspeareas  all  that  would  be  want- 
ed. It  will  be  ready  in  bound  volumes,  we  pre- 
sume, by  the  time  this  notice  is  printed,  and  en- 
riched will  be  that  library  that  shall  contain 
them. 

Bible  Localities.  Designed  as  an  Aid  to 
Bible  Classes  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Sunday 
Schools.  By  a  Superintendent.  New  York  : 
Universalist  Book  Establishment.   1851.  pp.  28. 

The  writer  of  this  acceptable  contribution  to 
Sabbath  School  Class  Books,  is  Rev.  A.  C.  Tho- 
mas of  Philadelphia.  This  manual  will  be  useful 
wherever  it  may  be  introduced,  if  the  hints  in  ref- 
erence to  its  use  given  on  the  back  of  the  title 
page,  are  attended  to.  One  of  the  best  unions  in 
study  is  that  of  Geography  and  History,  and  far 
more  interesting  would  the  Bible  be  to  the  young, 
and  to  all  ages  in  fact,  were  the  names  of  places 
to  awaken  the  chief  associations  connected  with 
them.  The  plan  of  this  manual  is  to  define  a  lo- 
cality and  then  give  its  chief  historical  associa- 
tions, &c. 

The  book  must  be  interesting  in  the  bands  of 
our  teachers. 
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1  PLEA  FOB  UltlTERSILISn,  SPECIAILT 
TO  WOMAN. 

/JV  LETTERS   TO  AMIE, 

NO.    IV.      WHAT   IS   UNIVERSALISM  ? 

Yorr  will  have  seen,  Amie,  that  I  do  not  plead 
for  a  mere  negative  faith — a  not  believing  of  what 
others  do  believe ;  for  while  we  reject  the  Trin- 
ity, we  receive  Jesus  Christ  in  his  divinely  or- 
dained relations,  reaching  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  to  the  great  consummation  of  God 
all  in  all.  So  also  with  the  other  great  ques- 
tion,— that  concerning  punishment.  We  do  not 
merely  disbelieve  the  absolute  endlessness  of  pun- 
ishment, but  also  believe  in  its  remedial  charac- 
ter and  its  ultimate  good  issues  to  all  its  sub- 
jects. Those  who  merely  deny  the  eternity  of 
punishment  without  affirming  the  salvation  of 
the  race  from  sin  and  its  exaltation  to  heavenly 
life,  may  be  styled  "  Anti  Orthodox,"  but  they 
have  no  right  to  the  name  Universalist.  Uni- 
versalism  is  something  positive. 

•«  The  bright  result 
Changes  the  hue  of  intermediate  scenes  ;" 

and  only  as  that  result  which  colors  every  dis- 
pensation of  God  with  the  hues  of  love,  fringing 
the  thunder  cloud  with  the  light  of  glory,  is  re- 
ceived heartily,  is  the  soul  entitled  to  be  called 
a  Universalist.  A  Universalist  is  a  believer — a 
receiver — not  a  mere  sieve  through  which  runs 
the  water  of  the  Gold  Land,  without  leaving  be- 
hind any  thing  precious.  He  believes  in  the 
"  restitution  of  all  things"— in  the  gathering  to- 
gether in  Christ  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
and  under  the  earth — in  the  destruction  of  the 
last  enemy,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  world 
to  God.  He  finds  this  belief  a  guide  to  the  best 
interpretation  of  Nature  and  Providence,  giving 
the  highest  meaning  to  doctrine  and  precept, 
command  and  obligation — the  best  cure  for  sin, 
the  best  refuge  in  sorrow. 
You  may  have  more  courage  to  look  at  this 
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faith  as  it  may  be  opened  to  you,  by  giving  a 
little  thought  to  the  facts  which  show  how  ex- 
tensively what  is  regarded  as  almost  the  univer- 
sal belief  of  Christians,  is  denied.  I  want  you 
to  see  that  the  denials  of  endless  punishment  to 
which  I  shall  ask  your  attention,  do  not  come 
from  the  careless  and  indifferent,  who  give  little 
or  no  attention  to  religious  things,  and  who,  it 
may  be,  deny  the  endlessness  of  punishment 
from  little  or  no  regard  to  what  sin  is,  or  what 
punishment  ought  to  be.  I  shall  speak  only  of 
those  who  are  within  the  pale  of  the  visible 
church ;  good  men,  Christian  men,  and  who  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  rebelled  against  the 
light  because  of  carnality,  the  motives  of  an  un- 
regenerate  nature.  The  best  Christians,  or  those 
most  interested  in  the  practical  application  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  sins  of  their  times,  are  the 
least  zealous  in  the  advocacy  of  the  eternity  of 
punishment ;  and  what  do  you  think,  Amie,  of 
the  fact,  that  many  persons  have  found  that  their 
interest  in  the  sinful  and  oppressed,  has  impelled 
them  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  endless  evil  ? 
"  He  that  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweth 
God."  Very  little  is  the  great  extent  of  disbe- 
lief in  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  known 
as  it  should  be ;  and  I  would  do  something  to 
spread  the  information,  for  it  aids  our  love  of 
man,  our  hope  in  the  triumph  of  social  reform, 
and  our  faith  in  "  the  good  time  coming",  to  find 
a  rejection  where  we  thought  there  was  a  gen- 
eral belief  of  the  horrible  and  detestable  doctrine 
of  endless  punishment— the  great  doctrine  of 
persecution,  cruelty,  and  hate.  Its  foundation 
principle  is  implacable  revenge.  Its  temple  is 
the  sanctuary  of  selfishness.  Its  music  is  the 
groans  of  unnumbered  millions  who  are  perpet- 
uated only  to  groan.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Christian  church  it  was  the  least  believed ;  in 
the  dark  ages  the  most ;  and  as  intelligence  ad- 
vances, man  is  returning  to  the  simplicity,  beau- 
ty and  glory  of  primitive  Christianity. 

What  is  implied  by  the  frequent  and  extend- 
ed preaching  against  Universalism,  in  places, 
too,  where  no  societies  of  our  faith  exist  ?  Why 
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are  so  many  books  published  in  favor  of  this 
doctrine  ?  Why  do  itinerating  "Evangelists"  al- 
most invariably  begin  with  denouncing  Univer- 
salists,  and  declaiming  oh  the  absurdity  of  the 
disbelief  in  eternal  retribution?  All  this  implies 
that  Universalism  is,  as  Dr.  Beecher  once  dig- 
nified it,  "the  giant  heresy  of  the  land."  An 
eminent  minister  avowed  his  belief  in  Universal 
Salvation,  and  another  came  to  him  to  labor 
with  him.  "  Now,"  said  the  first,  "  let  me  see 
how  far  we  agree,  that  we  may  begin  right.  Do 
you  believe  the  doctrine  of  endless  punish- 
ment ?"  The  only  reply  was  a  remark  on  some 
object  that  seemed  just  then  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion. A  prominent  layman  in  a  partialist  church 
confessed  to  a  dear  friend  in  the  same  church, 
his  Universalism,  and  told  him  he  supposed  he 
would  think  him  crazy,  but  he  thought  he  would 
tell  him,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  most  solemn  and 
momentous  conviction.  The  reply  was,  "  Pm 
in  the  same  condition  myself."  Now,  these  in- 
stances are  among  the  commonest  occurrences 
of  life ;  they  are  but  specimens  of  unnumbered 
similar  facts  which  could  be  easily  collected. 
Life,  to  many  such  people,  would  be  a  continu- 
ed day  of  social  discomfort,  were  they  to  avow 
their  doubt  of  the  popular  religion,  and  so  they 
secretly  nourish  the  truth  and  eat  of  its  fruit. 

Many  secretly  acknowledge  faith  in  Univer- 
salism, but  regard  it  as  the  best  policy  to  keep 
it  from  the  people,  as  the  Greeks  had  one  relig- 
ion for  philosophers,  another  for  poets,  and  yet 
another  for  the  people.  The  people  were  not 
refined  enough  to  take  the  pure  truth  !  Others 
adopt  the  policy  of  quoting  Scripture  without 
directly  applying  it  to  support  eternal  punish- 
ment, while  they  have  no  belief  in  that  doctrine, 
and  forget  that  a  man  is  responsible  for  what  he 
knows  will  be  the  meaning  put  upon  a  passage 
by  the  hearers,  and  naturally  supposed  by  them 
to  be  the  preacher's  meaning.  Dr.  Cheever  says, 
"  We  know  that  even  among  the  more  evangel- 
ical portion  of  believers  in  England,  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  Und  such  an  unhesitating  reception  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked — the  fundamental  doctrine  of  a  future 
endless  retribution,  as  has  prevailed  in  New  En- 
gland." The  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance in  London  brought  out  the  fact  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  it  was  admitted  by  the  "  most  evan- 
gelical" members  that  "  the  so-called  evangeli- 
cal religion  of  England  and  Europe  is  infected, 
to  an  alarming  extent^  with  a  tendency  to  Uni- 
versalism." The  omission  of  any  reference  to 
a  belief  in  endless  punishment  as  a  part  of  the 


"doctrinal  basis"  of  the  Alliance,  was  deemed 
by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  fact,  as  no- 
thing less  than  a  deliberate  intention  to  shut  out 
that  matter;  and  it  was  admitted  only  in  cour- 
tesy, it  would  seem,  to  the  American  delegates. 
And  what  a  bold  item  touching  the  same  mat- 
ter, is  the  fact,  that  from  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry,  John  Foster,  the  pride  of  the  Dissent- 
ers, denied  the  doctrine  of  eternal  retribution, 
and  yet  his  standing  or  influence  was  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  this  denial.  Nor  did  it  seem 
to  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  editor  of  his  Cor- 
respondence, that  the  fame  of  Foster  would  be 
injured  at  all  by  the  publication  of  an  elaborate 
letter  on  this  subject ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  great 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  American  pub- 
lishers of  Foster's  Life  and  Correspondence,  to 
suppress  that  portion  of  his  letters. 

Dr.  Dwight  in  his  Theology,  in  treating  of  this 
subject,  admits  that  the  doctrine  of  endless  pun- 
ishment is  "  unquestionably  perplexing  as  well 
as  distressing,"  and  adds,  "  there  are,  I  know, 
persons  who  speak  concerning  it  with  an  air  of 
cool  self-complacency,  as  being  in  their  view 
easy  of  investigation  and  free  from  embarrass- 
ment. I  am  inclined,  perhaps  uncharitably,  to 
give  them  little  credit  for  candor,  clearness  of 
intellect,  or  soundness  of  character,  and  greatly 
doubt  whether  the  doctrine  has  been  investiga- 
ted by  them  to  such  an  extent,  or  with  such  a 
spirit,  as  might  furnish  them  with  just  views  of 
its  nature." 

Dr.  Albert  Barnes  in  his  "  Practical  Sermons" 
shows  that  he  sees  noway  of  explaining  the  dif- 
ficulties that  press  upon  the  rfffZ  believer  in  End- 
less Punishment,  as  he  says :  "  I  see  not  one 
ray  to  disclose  to  me  the  reason  why  sin  came 
into  this  world  ;  why  the  earth  is  strewed  with 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  why  man  must  suf- 
fer to  all  eternity.  I  have  never  seen  a  particle 
of  light  thrown  on  these  subjects  that  has  given 
a  moment's  ease  to  my  tortured  mind,  nor  have 
I  an  explanation  to  offer,  or  a  thought  to  sug- 
gest, which  would  be  a  relief  to  you.  I  trust 
other  men— as  they  profess  to  do— understand 
this  business  better  than  I  do,  and  that  they  have 
not  the  anguish  of  spirit  which  I  have ;  but  I 
confess,  when  I  look  on  a  world  of  sinners  and 
of  sufferers ;  upon  death-beds  and  grave-yards ; 
upon  the  world  of  wo  filled  with  hosts  to  suffer 
forever ;  when  I  see  my  friends,  my  parents,  my 
family,  my  people,  my  fellow-citizens— when  I 
look  upon  a  whole  race,  all  involved  in  this  sin 
and  danger,  and  when  I  see  the  great  mass  of 
them  wholly  unconcerned,  and  when  I  feel  that 
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God  snly  can  save  them,  and  yet  he  does  Dot  do 
it,  I  am  struck  dumb.  It  is  all  dark— dark- 
dark  to  my  soul— and  I  cannot  disguise  it." 

Professor  Stuart  says,  "  No  reflecting  man  can 
wonder  that  so  many  among  us  are  deeply  agi- 
tated by  this  subject.  There  are  not  a  few  who 
claim  to  be  considered  as  Christians,  whose 
minds  are  filled  with  diflficulty  in  respect  to  the 
subject  of  endless  misery  in  a  future  world ;  and 
no  inconsiderable  number  who  reject,  even  with 
scorn  and  contumely,  the  idea  that  such  a  doom 
for  the  human  soul  is  possible." 

In  Germany,  where  Theology  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  study  than  any  where  else,  the  denial  of 
endless  punishment  is  almost  entire.  Professor 
Sears,  speaking  from  familiarity  with  facts 
while  in  Germany,  wrote  home  as  follows,  in 
treating  of  Tholuck :  "  This  distinguished  and 
excellent  man,  in  common  with  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  evangelical  divines  in  Germany,  be- 
lieves all  men  and  fallen  spirits  will  finally  be 
saved."  He  also  remarks  that  at  Tholock's 
hoase,  in  a  conversation,  this  distinguished 
scholar  was  asked,—"  Where  do  you  find  the 
doctrine  of  Universalism — in  the  Bible  or  your 
Philosophy?"  "In  both,"  answered  Tholuck. 
He  was  pressed  with  the  difficult  texts  urged  as 
proof  of  endless  misery,  and  he  answered  that 
they  were  difficulties,  and  then  remarked  on  both 
classes  of  texts  for  and  against  Universalism : 
**  These  two  classes  of  texts  seem  to  me  contra- 
dictory; I  cannot  reconcile  them.  But  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  character  of  God  as  a  being  of 
Love,  I  lose  all  my  doubts.  These  passages  are 
dark,  bat  here  all  is  light."  And  here  lies  the 
important  lesson, — Are  we  to  give  up  the  passa- 
sages  that  accord  with  the  grand  truth  that 
"God  is  Love,"  and  bring  them  all  to  confonn  to 
the  worst  interpretation  of  the  darkest  texts  ?  or 
shall  we  do  as  we  are  bound  to  do  by  a  letter 
from  a  friend,— make  the  plain  portions  inter- 
pret the  mysterious,  and  so  preserve  the  bond  of 
lore  ?  Universalism  has  its  difficulties.  So  has 
every  form  of  truth.  We  must  walk  by  faith  in 
God,  when  the  darkness  of  his  Word  perplexes, 
and  "  wait  the  great  teacher,  Death,  and  God 
adore."  But  the  great  error  is,that  men  take  as  a 
nile  of  interpretation,  the  idea,  that  the  Bible  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  to  favor  the  denial  of  endless 
ponishment ;  and  hence  there  are  times  when 
they  are  in  darkness,  where  no  star  shines.  Dr. 
Barnes,  in  commenting  on  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  after 
laboring  an  idea,  adds,  as  though  he  felt  he  was 
not  strong,—"  And  it  must  be  held  as  a  great 
principle,  that  this  passage  is  not  to  be  so  inter- 


preted as  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  salvation 
of  all  men."  It  was  holding  to  this  "  great 
principle"  that  left  him  to  cry,—"  It  is  all  dark 
— dark— dark  to  my  soul— and  I  cannot  disguise 
it." 

Now,  Amie,  I  propose  the  opposite  idea  of  Dr. 
Barnes ; — he  says  it  must  be  taken  as  "  a  great 
principle"  that  "  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  is  not  to  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men  ;  I,  id  my  humbleness  of  talent 
and  position,  venture  to  lift  up  my  voice  for  God 
and  his  Christ,  and  say,  It  mxat  be  taken  "  as  a 
great  principle"  that  this  passage  should  be  so 
interpreted.  We  get  this  great  principle  of  in- 
terpretation from  Nature,  where  "  partial  evil  is 
universal  good;"  from  History,  where  Provi- 
dence unfolds  itself  as  designing  the  progress 
and  perfection  of  the  race;  from  Revelation, 
where  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  is  given  at  the 
introduction  of  sin — a  promise  reflecting  glory 
upon  God,  who  gave  it,  only  as  it  is  seen  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  complete  destruction  of  sin.  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  well  remarks  on  Rom.  v.  15,  "  That 
the  rminy,  of  the  Apostle,  here  means  ail  man' 
kindy  needs  no  proof  to  any  but  that  person  who 
finds  himself  qualified  to  deny  that  all  men  are 
mortal, — *  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so,  in  Christ,  shall 
some  be  made  alive.*  1  Cor.  xv.  22.  But  neither 
the  doctrine  nor  the  thing  ever  entered  the  soul 
of  this  divinely  inspired  man." — I  do  not  mean 
by  this  reference  to  intimate  that  Dr.  Clarke  be- 
lieved in  Universal  Salvation  ;  he  did  not.  He 
argued  against  Calvinistic  election,  and  what  he 
says  of  the  free  gift  passing  upon  all  men,  is 
simply  the  placing  of  all  men  in  a  salvable  state 
— where  they  may  be  saved.  But,  Amie,  they 
were  never  out  of  such  a  state.  The  good  Provi- 
dence of  God  was  ever  around  them.  Let  him 
not  be  robbed  of  the  glory  due  to  his  name.  The 
meaning  of  Paul  reaches  to  the  conquest  of  sin, 
not  to  where  the  battle  is  proposed  and  man  may 
conquer  to  the  endless  perpetuation  of  sin.  Hence 
the  importance  of  asking,  "  What  is  the  great 
principle  of  interpretation  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  Revelation  as  a  whole,  or  to  its  parts  ?"  Dr. 
Barnes  sets  up  the  idea  that  the  great  principle 
of  interpretation  is  not  one  that  will  favor  the 
salvation  of  all  mankind ;  Universalists  say  itt5. 
Here  is  the  issue.  Which  principle  is  favored 
by  the  study  of  Nature— by  "  Natural  Theolo- 
gy?" Which  principle  seems  most  accordant 
with  the  best  reason  of  man  and  the  promptings 
of  his  affections  ?  Which  principle  honors  God 
the  most,  and  is  best  adapted  to  keep  the  soul 
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from  despondency  and  despair?  Which  has 
made  the  most  maniacs,  lit  the  most  fires  for 
human  misery,  dug  the  most  dungeons,  built 
the  most  racks  ?  Which  is  best  adapted  to  give 
those  incentives  to  philanthropy  which  the  pro- 
gress of  society  in  all  things  good  demands  ?  I 
leave  the  answer  with  you ;  but  one  thing  I 
wish  to  say  very  distinctly,  and  that  is,  Univer' 
salism  and  Partialism  are  hut  opposite  Interpreta' 
tions  of  the  same  Bible,  The  grand  difference 
between  the  Universalist  and  the  Partialist  is, 
in  the  adoption  of  a  great  principle  of  Interpre- 
tation. We  do  not  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
fact.  We  are  treated  very  extensively  as  though 
the  difference  was  a  matter  of  documents,  rather 
than  of  interpreting  the  same  documents,  I  beg 
of  you  to  heed  not  the  common  tattle  of  Univer- 
salists  being  infidels,  and  the  like ;  but  do  us  the 
justice— the  simple  justice  to  recognize  the  fact, 
that  the  great  difference  between  other  forms  of 
Christianity  and  Universalism,  is  a  matter  of 
Interpretation.  We  reverence  as  highly  as  oth- 
ers the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
old  cry  of  the  Catholics  against  the  Protestants, 
that  they  denied  the  Bible,  was  no  more  true 
than  is  the  common  cry  that  Universalists 
deny  the  Bible.  I  took  up  a  religious  paper 
issued  in  Massachusetts,  as  I  passed  along  the 
streets,  a  while  since,  and  the  first  thing  which 
attracted  my  attention  was  this  statement : — 
"  Down  with  the  Bible !  is  the  cry  of  Atheists, 
Infidels,  and  Universalists."  And  why  was  the 
trio  thus  completed  ?  for  no  better  reason  than 
would  justify  us  in  retorting  the  accusation 
against  our  accusers, — it  was  because  of  a  differ ' 
ence  of  interpretation.  It  were  an  abuse  of 
speech,  if  either  of  the  great  political  parties  in 
our  country  should  accuse  the  other  of  denying 
the  Constitution,  because  of  the  oppositeness  of 
their  party  doctrines.  When  other  denomina- 
tions say,  "  The  Bible  is  our  Creed,"  we  assert 
the  same,  with  equal  fervency  and  sincerity,  and 
with  equal  breadth  of  meaning.  They  do  not 
mean  the  material  Bible,  but  their  interpretation 
of  it — its  meaning  to  them.  So  we  say.  What 
the  Bible  means  to  us,  is  our  creed,  our  religion, 
our  anchor  of  immortal  hope. 

The  authority  of  the  Bible  is  supreme  and  fi- 
nal with  us,  and  we  may,  with  the  strictest  pro- 
priety, challenge  a  comparison  between  any  oth- 
er denomination  and  our  own,  in  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  Bible  as  the  foundation  and  support 
of  faith.  The  evidences  of  its  Divine  Origin  ; 
the  great  moral  arguments  for  its  reception  as 


red  and  is  conferring  on  society ;  and  all  similar 
matters,  claim  our  attention  and  enlist  our  ear- 
nest efforts  to  exalt  its  authority,  to  induce  to 
its  study,  and  to  diffuse  its  blessings. 

Our  fathers  labored  to  call  the  people  back 
from  creeds  to  the  Bible.  They  wrought  ear- 
nestly to  induce  the  people  to  examine  the 
"  proof  texts"  given  them  in  their  catechisms 
and  quoted  in  behalf  of  the  popular  doctrines  in 
the  pulpit ;  and  they  desired  the  fact  to  be  kept 
prominent  before  the  public,  that  on  the  Bible 
alone  did  they  build  the  structure  of  their  faith 
and  hope.  They  were  eminent  for  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Scriptures.  They  made  no 
fragmentary  use  of  them,  but  lighted  up  a  text 
by  the  illumination  of  the  context ;  and  their 
success  was  mainly  in  the  fact  that  they  were, 
like  Apollos,  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  They 
were  accused  of  making  a  new  Bible,  but  it  was 
only  because  of  their  new  method  of  interpreta- 
tion. They  held  up  the  Bible  in  the  light  of 
Nature,  and  sharpened  reason,  aroused  con- 
science, awakened  the  affections,  and  sought  to 
make  men  free  from  the  fear  of  man,  that  they 
might  "search  the  Scriptures"  without  hin- 
drance. To  the  Bible,  the  Universalist  now 
brings  every  argument  adduced  against  his  faith, 
and  his  invitation  is,  **  To  the  Law  and  to  the 
Testimony."  Our  strength,  our  progress,  our 
success,  lie  in  the  simple  fact,  that  we  exalt  the 
Bible,  and  believe  that  to  whomsoever  the  ail- 
ment therein  is  given,  an  advantage,  "much 
every  way,"  is  given. 

To  us  the  Bible  plainly  teaches  the  doctrine 
of  the  final  salvation  of  all  mankind.  Plainly, 
I  say ;  not  merely  inferentiaUy,  but  positively  as 
words  can  affirm  any  thing.  It  is  this  position 
that  divides  us  distinctly  from  Unitarians,  with 
whom  we  are  supposed  to  be  united.  Unitari- 
ans very  seldom  refer  to  the  Bible  as  plainly  ex- 
hibiting the  idea  of  Universal  Salvation ;  that 
hope  is  rather  the  teaching  of  their  philosophy, 
or  the  prompting  of  their  sympathies,  than  a  re- 
vealed truth,  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  A 
writer  in  the  leading  Unitarian  periodical  says : 
"  Our  high  notions  of  the  liberty  of  the  human 
will,  make  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  look 
forward  to  a  universal  restoration  to  holiness, 
except  as  a  contingency.  But  the  doctrine  which 
allows  us  to  hope  a  universal  restoration  to  holi- 
ness  as  a  bare  contingency,  is  not  Universalism." 
True ;  the  power  of  choice  is  not  so  absolutely 
given  over  to  man  as  to  make  that  "  a  bare  con- 
,  tingency"  which  was  purposed  in  the  gift  of 
I  God*s  dear  Son.     We  do  not  so  comnletelv  ffive 
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ap  the  idea  of  Divine  Sovereignty  as  this  idea  of 
contingenof  necessarily  does ;  and  therefore  we 
read  our  Bible  far  differently  from  those  who  be- 
gin with  such  "  high  notions  of  the  liberty  of 
the  haman  will"  as  to  make  God's  freedom,  in 
securing  the  end  for  which  man  was  created,  a 
contingency.  We  love  to  keep  distinct  and  clear 
the  declarations  of  the  Bible  that  reveal  to  us  the 
moving  on  of  an  Eternal  Thought  to  the  execu- 
ting of  its  own  great  purpose.  "  I  am  God  and 
there  is  none  else ;  declaring  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things 
that  are  not  yet  done,  saying,  My  counsel  shall 
stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure/'  Isai.  xlvi. 
10.  We  read  declarations  of  that  End  which 
gives  us,  in  vision,  the  picture  of  a  Redeemed 
World,  and  we  behold  in  that  End  the  Love  of 
God  succesitful  in  those  issues  for  which  it  flow- 
ed forth  through  the  ages  to  all  people.  This  is 
Uoiversalism. 

Universalism  signifies  an  Idea  and  a  System. 
As  used  historically,  it  means  the  idea  of  the 
final  holiness  and  happiness  of  all  mankind, 
however  that  conclusion  or  conviction  may  have 
been  received;  for,  like  all  great  truths,  men 
have  arrived  at  it  by  various  processes  of  rea- 
soning, and  have  supported  it  on  very  different 
hypotheses.  Some  have  founded  it  on  the  Mor- 
al Perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  goodness  of  his 
purpose  in  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  absolute 
rectitude  of  the  Divine  Government;  while  oth- 
ers have  deduced  it  simply  from  the  Universali- 
ty of  the  Atonement,  and  Man's  union  with 
Christ  thereby ;  and  others  have  taken  the  spirit 
and  general  tenor  of  the  Bible ;  and  still  others 
maintain  it  by  textual  criticism,  which  begins 
with  the  promise  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head  :  Gen.  iii.  15; 
and  sees  the  evidence  broaden,  and  strengthen, 
and  deepen  in  the  call  of  Abraham  ;  the  prom- 
ise to  -the  Patriarchs;  the  prophecies  of  the 
Psalms ;  the  clearer  predictions  of  Isaiah ;  the 
coming  of  Jesus ;  his  speech,  his  deeds,  his  life, 
his  death,  his  resurrection,  his  ascension,  and 
his  mediation ;  the  glorious  teachings  of  the 
Apostles;  and  the  magnificent  vision,  which 
wins  alike  the  adoration  of  the  intellect  and  the 
full  strength  of  the  affections,—**  And  when  all 
things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the 
Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put 
all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in 
all."  1  Cor.  XV.  28.  Should  you  wish  to  seethe 
different  processes  of  thought  and  reasoning  by 
which  men  have  arrived  at  this  great  idea,  I 
commend  to  you  the  Ancient  and  the  Modern 


History  of  Universalism  ;  two  volumes  of  deep 
interest  to  the  student  of  religious  opinions  and 
the  workings  of  man's  spiritual  nature. 

Universalism  is  the  name  of  a  Si/stem  of  re- 
ligious doctrines,  or  a  certain  form  of  biblical  in- 
terpretation, generally  received  throughout  the 
United  States  by  the  denomination  of  Univer- 
salists.  The  only  Profession  of  Faith  ever  made 
is  the  following  : — 

"  1.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  a  revelation 
of  the  character  of  God,  of  the  duty,  interest,  and 
final  destiny  of  mankind. 

"  2.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose 
nature  is  love;  revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  grace,  who  will  fi- 
nally restore  the  whole  world  of  mankind  to  ho- 
liness and  happiness. 

"  3.  We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happi- 
ness are  inseparably  connected ;  and  that  be- 
lievers ought  to  be  careful  to  maintain  order, 
and  practice  good  works ;  for  these  things  are 
good  and  profitable  unto  men." 

Notice,  A mie,  the  great  fact,— "We  believe 
that  Holiness  and  True  Happiness  are  insepara' 
hly  connected."  This  gives  no  countenance  to 
the  idea  of  men  being  "  saved  in  their  sins"— or 
**  going  to  heaven  in  their  sins."  All  Univer- 
salists  unite  in  the  recognition  of  the  essential 
need  of  holiness  as  the  pre-requisite  to  salvation 
or  happiness ;  and  when  we  are  permitted  to 
state  our  belief,  we  always  define  it  as  "  the  fi- 
nal holiness  and  happiness  of  all  mankind."  So 
eager  are  many  of  us  to  keep  the  idea  o{  holiness 
prominent,  that  the  definition  always  is,  **  the 
final  holiness  and  consequent  happiness  of  all 
mankind."  We  unite  in  the  belief  that  holiness 
shall  prevail  over  sin,  universally,  because  we 
unite  in  the  magnificent  truth,  that  *'God  is 
Love,"  1  John  iv.  16  ;  and  that  "  God  is  Light," 
1  John  i.  5;  we  bring  that  Love,  and  that  Light, 
to  bear  on  all  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  and 
we  alike  behold  in  the  End,  man  universally  re- 
deemed !  That  End  we  regard  as  essential  to  the 
right  spirit  of  that  obedience  which  requires  us 
to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  strength,  soul, 
and  mind,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourself.  Luke  x. 
27.  It  is  essential  to  the  full  consolations  of 
the  Gospel,  and  it  alone  can  rainbow  the  grave. 
It  is  the  grand  ultimatum  of  the  saint's  prayer, 
the  good  man's  yearning,  the  philosopher's  prob- 
lem, the  poet's  dreanu  The  universe  prophe- 
sies it ;  the  mediation  of  Christ  secures  it.  It  is 
the  bliss  of  celestial  beatitude.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate manifestation  of  Him  whose  **  work  is 
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perfect,"  Deut.  xxxi.  4 ;  and  whose  "  compas- 
sions fail  not,"  Lam.  iii.  22. 

0  that  you  might  believe  it  with  that  ferven- 
cy of  faith  which  is  the  joy  of  my  life  and  that 
will  be  the  rainbow  of  the  grave.  Then  would 
you  know  the  satisfaction  ofmanyasoul  that 
has 

<*  Fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength, 
Who  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
But  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them." 

HENRY    BACON. 


THE  BOHE  AT  OAK  6R0TE, 

WOON80CKET,    R.    I. 

I  HATE  it  in  my  Memory  ! 

A  gently  rising  road. 
Just  winding  from  the  noisy  town* 

Away  from  Toil's  abode. 
I  see  it  peeping  through  the  trees  ; 

The  oak  and  elm  in  vain 
May  strive  to  make  their  branches  hide 

From  me  that  dear  domain. 

I  see — O  better  than  I  paint — 

That  form,  benign  and  bland. 
That  meets  me  at  the  open  gate, 

And  takes  my  willing  hand. 
And  tripping  lightly  down  the  path, 

*A  fair  and  thoughtful  boy 
Is  ringing  out  his  welcomings. 

From  lips  of  love  and  joy. 

And  now,  her  household  cares  forgot, 

I  feel  around  me  thrown 
The  pressure  of  her  loving  arm. 

The  spirit  of  that  home. 
««  A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too," 

As  now  I  see  her  move. 
With  touch  of  Martha's  carefulness. 

And  all  of  Mary's  love. 

And  now  I'm  living  o'er  again 

The  merry  days  of  old  ; 
They  seem  a  long,  bright  summer-time. 

Untouched  by  frost  or  cold. 
Those  happy  days,  whose  golden  hours 

Were  winged  with  song  and  jest. 
Flew  but  to  nestle  down  in  love 

In  Memory's  hallowed  nest. 

Tis  safe  within  my  Memory — 
That  Home  beneath  the  trees. 

The  garden  seat,  the  twisting  vine« 
The  birds  and  honey  bees  ; 


And  He  alone  who  guardelh  it 

With  all  a  Father*s  care, 
Can  send  the  blessings  that  I  crave 

Upon  the  dwellers  there. 

B.    A.    BACOK. 

Providence,  August,  1851. 


A  LETTER  FROM  ROWE. 

July  4,  1851. 

My  Dear  Mary:  As  I  awoke  this  inoniing 
on  this  great  festival  day  of  the  year,  the  rain 
came  pattering  against  the  window  panes  with 
an  ominous  sound,  falling  silently  bat  steadily, 
nothing  heeding  the  anxious  glances  sent  op  to 
the  grey  dull  sky.  It  fell  as  calmly  npon  the 
already  drooping  shrubs,  as  though  no  arbors  had 
been  erected,  no  possessions  decked  in  gay  uni- 
form were  in  the  process  of  marching  out  their 
idea  of  freedom, — silently,  heeding  not  at  all  the 
complaints  of  a  whole  host  of  young  freemen 
who  had  laid  patriotic  schemes,  and  young  la- 
dies who  had  toiled  late  to  complete  the  fine 
dress  for  the  "glorious  Fourth."  An  hour  after 
I  looked  from  my  window,  and  saw  the  fog  ly- 
ing thick  in  the  valley  opposite,  and  a  thin  hazy 
mist  rising  and  encircling  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
while  only  now  and  then  a  tree  could  be  seen 
high  up  on  the  summit.  The  pond  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  was  just  moving  its  clear  bos- 
om, as  the  drops  came  gently  down, — so  gently, 
that  it  seemed  but  the  beating  of  its  heart,  rising 
and  falling  without  scarcely  ruffling  the  beauti- 
ful water.  But  now  as  I  sit  writing,  the  sun  has 
burst  out,  and  its  rays  strike  upon  the  hill  pierc- 
ing the  fog,  brightening  up  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  woods,  sparkling  upon  the  water,  and  falls 
upon  my  paper,  dazzling  my  eyes  but  gladden- 
ing my  heart.  Although  I  have  no  plan^  to  be 
frustrated  by  the  rain,  yet  I  love,  on  this  our 
nation's  festival,  to  have  all  things  bright  and 
sunny. 

Ah  what  quiet  reigns  in  this  little  village 
hemmed  in  among  the  mountains.  A  sabbath 
stillness  prevails.  Only  one  gun  have  I  heard 
this  day,  and  that  came  indistinctly  to  my  ear 
as  if  many  miles  away.  No  children  in  the 
street,  no  mimic  soldiers  with  miniature  whis- 
tles and  drum  to  break  the  repose  that  sits  upon 
OUT  hill-sides  and  in  our  valleys,  like  a  majestic 
queen  with  her  finger  on  her  lip.  I  look  out 
again,  and  strain  my  eyes  to  see  if  I  can  observe 
any  outward  signs  of  patriotism.  A  laborer  driv- 
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ing  his  team  into  his  field,  and  three  yellow  birds 
on  the  cherry  tree  in  the  garden,  is  all  of  life  I 
can  discern.  My  curiosity  is  not  even  gratified 
by  the  sight  of  a  Bloomer.  No  lady  wearing  an 
ensign  of  her  independence,  has  dared  to  venture 
abroad.  This  is  indeed  a  blissful  quiet,  just 
what  my  excited  vision  has  ever  been  piercing 
for  into  the  future,  but  never  before  experi- 
enced. 

Let  me  forget,  dear  Mary,  the  importance  of 
the  day,  and  talk  familiarly  to  you,  even  as  I 
would  were  you  by  my  side,  enjoying  as  I  do  the 
glorious  country,  and  drinking  in  to  almost  sur- 
feiting the  glory  of  earth,  air  and  sky.  I  will 
first  tell  you  how  I  employ  myself  these  long, 
bright  summer  days.  While  I  can  imagine  yon 
drooping  under  the  scorching  sun,  and  breathing 
the  putrid  air  of  a  pent-up  city,  or  what  to  me  is 
quite  as  bad,  drawing  in  the  briny  breath  of  the 
ocean,  you  may  think  of  me,  as  sitting  on  a  rock 
in  the  orchard,  the  fruit  trees  throwing  around 
a  grateful  shade,  my  little  daughter  sporting  by 
my  side,  the  while  I  make  for  her  dandelion 
carls  to  deck  the  turbaned  head  of  her  dolly,  or 
may  be  sucking  the  honey  from  the  clover.  If 
year  delicate  nature  revolts  at  this  unlady-like 
employment,  you  may  change  the  scene,  and 
looking  through  your  microscope  of  imagination, 
see  me  seated  on  an  half-rotten  log  in  the  maple 
grove  on  the  skirts  of  the  pond,  watching  the 
squirrels  and  hawks,  the  latter  dipping  down 
their  long  beaks,  as  if  not  caring  whether  my 
neighbors*  broods  of  chickens,  or  my  ladyship 
and  her  pretty  child,  compose  his  dinner  repast. 
You  will,  if  you  look  sharply,  see  me  waging 
war  with  a  flock  of  mosquitos,  who  have  already 
left  a  kiss  on  my  forehead.  Or  should  you  care 
to  follow  me  into  the  parlor,  you  may  see  your 
romping  friend  sitting  in  her  calico  frock  and 
white  apron,  on  the  sofa,  reading  to  an  attentive 
listener,  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Othello,  and  occa- 
sionally one  of  the  charming  stories  of  Miss  Mit- 
ford. 

By  the  way,  I  must  tell  you  how  I  chanced 
to  meet  here  in  my  snug  retreat,  with  this  agree- 
able lady.  During  a  visit  to  a  neighboring 
town,  in  hunting  among  a  closet  full  of  t)ld 
books,  I  espied  on  the  top  shelf  this  admirable 
woman,  wearing  somewhat  of  a  dusty  dress,  but 
withal  looking  as  smiling  and  cordial  as  ever. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  had  her  in  my  arms, 
and  we  were  companions  during  all  the  days  I 
remained,— she,  livelier  than  ever,  interesting 
me  in  her  spicy  narratives  of  the  dames,  lords, 
and  ladies  of  "  our  village."    Having  once  found 


her,  I  did  not  care  to  part  with  her,  and  accord- 
ingly took  her  with  me  to  my  summer  home,  to 
enliven  my  moody  and  chatty  hours. 

Do  not  imagine  you  hare  all  the  literati  with 
you.  I  could  collect  here  far  away  from  the  din 
of  city  life,  as  distinguished  a  soiree  as  you  could 
possibly  bring  together.  I  could  summon  old 
Shakspeare,  Coleridge  and  his  "Sara,"  jolly 
Charles  Lamb,  Shelly,  Keats,  Miss  Mitford  and 
Childs,  (ah  how  should  I  forget  Tennyson),  be- 
sides a  circle  of  lesser  stars,  among  which  is  one 
"  Ophelia"  by  name,  a  lady  whose  acquaintance 
I  have  not  yet  made,  and  who  looks  romantic 
enough  in  her  wavy  curls  and  drooping  lashes, 
to  have  experienced  all  the  "  Trials  of  the  Heart" 
which  she  inflicts  upon  her  poor  heroine.  These 
distinguished  personages  for  our  in-door  com- 
panions. Now  just  step  across  the  porch  en- 
twined with  roses  and  creepers,  and  the  first 
family  you  meet  is  robin  redbreast  with  a  brood 
of  little  redbreasts,  as  musical  and  happy  as  birds 
ever  are.  Proceed  down  the  steps,  and  pass 
round  the  house  and  visit  a  brood  of  snow-white* 
chickens,  and  if  you  are  not  too  refined,  we  will 
take  a  peep  at  the  calf  rolling  on  the  sweet  hay 
in  the  bam, — and  wherever  we  go,  we  are  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  little  songsters,  whose  songs 
are  even  sweeter  than  the  far  famed  voice  of 
Jenny  Lind, — she  only  imitating  the  warbling 
of  the  birds,  while  we  have  it  fresh  gushing  in 
one  full  tide  of  melody  from  their  little  throats. 

I  have  been  living  over  my  childhood  since 
coming  into  the  country.  I  have  a  home  feel- 
ing for  the  woods  and  green  fields,  that  come 
not  to  me  in  the  crowded  city.  My  soul  seems 
more  in  unison  with  Nature  than  with  man.  I 
need  to  come  often  to  her  silent  chambers  to 
strengthen  myself  for  the  combat  of  life.  There 
is  to  me  a  vast  deal  of  significancy  in  the  story 
of  the  simple-hearted  girl,  who  was  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  visiting  Boston  with  her  parents 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  The  night  previ- 
ous, in  her  excited  vision,  she  looked  upon  the 
promised  pleasure,  as  the  paradise  of  her  imag- 
inings, and  in  her  childish  prayer,  said,  **  Good 
bye,  God,  good  bye,  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  going  to 
Boston  to-morrow."  How  many  of  us  who  were 
born  under  the  quiet  influences  of  the  country, 
in  exchanging  it  for  the  hurrying  cares  of  a  city, 
say  by  our  acttjns  the  same  thing  that  the  frank 
child  was  not. afraid  to  confess  with  her  lips. 

One  more  peep  from  my  window.  The  fresh 
breeze  of  the  mountain  slightly  touches  the  fruit 
trees  and  sytinga,  and  the  swe^t  briar  and  white 
rose,  throw  up  their  bright  faces  to  catch  the 
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faint  streaks  of  sunshine,  that  now  and  then 
lighten  up  the  dull  landscape.  I  have  been 
thinking,  Mary,  since  coming  among  these  hos- 
pitable people,  of  the  great  social  advantages  of 
the  country  over  the  city,  and  each  day  I  am 
more  fully  convinced  that  this  is,  after  all,  the 
great  reforming  process  for  mankind.  The  love 
and  confidence  of  a  whole  community,  is  the 
surest  safeguard  against  sin ;  and  I  also  see  in 
this  great  social  life  that  beats  so  true  in  small 
gatherings  of  people,  the  great  principle  of  moral 
and  mental  improvement.  Here  people  think 
and  act,  more  than  they  read  and  converse. 
Books  are  only  valuable  as  suggesting  subjects 
for  our  own  diligent  investigation  and  thought. 
If  we  can  come  to  the  same  conclusion  from  our 
own  research,  we  are  wiser  a  hundred  fold,  rich- 
er in  the  knowledge  itself,  and  stronger  in  the 
discipline  of  the  mind,  than  if  we  had  taken  it 
second  hand  from  authors. 

One  to  fully  understand  this,  must  go  into  the 
heart  of  a  village  circle,  with  a  mind  open  to 
receive  truths  in  a  homely  guise,  and  they  will 
draw  from  the  fountain  head,  the  principles  that 
are  the  basis  of  all  written  knowledge.  Had  we 
as  much  nicety  of  perception  as  Dickens,  Scott, 
and  Hawthorne,  we  might  laugh,  cry,  and  ad- 
mire the  same  specimens  of  human  nature,  as 
we  find  them  in  the  workshop,  kitchen  and  field, 
as  we  bestow  our  praise  upon  in  their  wonderful 
productions.  They  are  wonderful  indeed  ;  but 
they  are  only  imitators  of  Nature,  and  often  fail 
in  their  delineation,  while  we  may  dip  from  the 
fresh  fountain  itself,  and  be  all  the  wiser  for  our 
research.  I  know  and  fully  prize  the  true  worth 
of  books;  but  a  mere  book-worm  who  takes 
every  thing  from  another,  and  shuts  himself  out 
of  great  social  life,  is  not  the  learned  man. 

Let  us  go  into  the  fields  and  see  the  farmer 
sow,  hoe  and  reap,  into  the  dairy  room,  and  in- 
spect the  process  of  making  butter  and  cheese, — 
not  only  look  carelessly  at  it,  but  dig  out  the 
science  of  these  practical  employments.  Let  us 
place  the  wild  flowers  in  the  hair  of  the  village 
bride,  note  what  a  depth  of  lore  and  beauty  of 
soul  beats  beneath  her  snowy  bridal  robe, — ad- 
mire the  manliness  of  the  bridegroom,  as  he 
seals  his  vows  with  the  tender  kiss  of  love. 
Go  into  the  school-room,  see  hotv  thirty  unruly 
spirits  are  kept  in  quiet  obedience  by  the  energy 
of  that  delicate  creature  who  looks  Car  more  fit  for 
thp  pnrlor  and  niano,  than  for  the  arduous  work 
*1  .-'^  'Si;.  ^  i;  'A'  Li!«  "  <  :  -m  \h  u'ill-  bend  :o 
her  geuue  rdie.  vjue  .uuu  J-u.ii  hci'  eye  q'lcils 
the  rebellious  spirit  of  mischief,  ai^id  we  look 


with  perfect  amazement  on  the  results  of  an   Z 
energetic  character.    Take  any  country  town,    ; 
and  go  through  it  with  open  eyes,  and  we  shall   | 
have  learned  more  of  human  nature  and  of  life 
in  all  its  conditions,  than  we  could  have  learaed 
from  reading  the  whole  Waverly  library. 

The  village  of  Rowe,  like  other  hilly  towns,   ' 
abounds  in  wild  scenery,  and  there  are  some  pe- 
culiar plates  of  attraction, — such  as  the  smooth 
pond,  where  many  a  lover  of  nice  trout  has  spent 
an  half  day  sailing  in  the  little  boat  upon  its 
placid  bosom,  or  standing  on    the  shore  and 
watching  their  line  as  it  drops  into  the  water 
looking  like  a  silvery  stream  of  light  playing    ! 
with  the  fishes  and  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.    There  is  also  "  The  Pulpit"  or  "Pulpit 
Rock,"  which  I  have  visited,  but  1  am  antici-   . 
pated  in  a  description  of  it  by  a  last  year's  vis-   i 
itor,  who  has  done  better  justice  to  its  wild  pic- 
turesqueness  than  I  could  possibly  do. 

The  people  of  Rowe  assign  two  reasons  for 
its  name,  "  The  Pulpit,"  one  of  which  is,  that 
a  man  many  years  ago  lived  near  this  place, 
who  was  an  honest  and  pious  roan,  a  lover  of 
good  order  and  his  Bible.  His  home  was  an 
uncomfortable  place  to  him,  and  as  he  found  no 
peace  within  the  circle  of  his  family,  he  was 
wont  to  resort  to  this  wild  and  rugged  precipice 
and  spend  his  sabbaths  with  his  own  thoagbts 
and  his  books.  Here  he  no  doubt  found  peace. 
Thus  it  ever  is,  when  the  world  is  cold,  mother 
Nature  opens  lovingly  her  arms  and  takes  us 
into  her  blessed  communion.  Many  have  foond 
in  her  a  sympathizing  friend  when  the  human 
heart  was  full  of  bitterness.  The  other  reason 
assigned  for  its  appropriate  name,  is,  that  a 
young  student,  completing  his  ministerial  stu- 
dies with  the  clergyman  of  the  town,  gathered 
together  a  party  of  school-boys  for  his  audience, 
and  here  on  the  steep-  rocks,  with  the  grand 
scenery  before  him,  he  preached  his  first  sermon. 
A  fitting  place  it  was  truly.  He  laid  his  first 
efforts  on  Nature's  altar,  and  she  carried  the 
sweet  incense  of  that  earnest  endeavor  on  her 
own  pure  breath  to  the  Author  of  her  own  boun- 
teous being. 

Last  night  I  rode  with  the  village  Dr.,  (to 
whose  kind  hospitality  I  am  indebted  for  many 
a  ride  over  these  beautiful  hills)  to  call  on  an 
old  gentleman  and  lady  Who  live  alone  with 
their  daughter.  Other  children  have  grown  up, 
married,  and  left  the  paternal  roof,  while  this 
one  remains  to  labor  for  and  comfort  the  hearts 
of  her  parents  in  their  old  age.  Not  only  has 
I  she  performed  faithfully  the  duties  of  a  farmer's 
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daughter  within  doors,  but  she  has  also  been  a 
soQ  to  them,  laboring  with  her  father  on  his  farm, 
and  easing  him  of  many  an  otherwise  heavy 
harden.  Unfortunately  she  is  now  disabled  by 
an  accident,  and  her  usual  labors  are  for  a  time 
suspended.  It  was  affecting  to  notice  how  those 
old  parents  in  their  second  childhood,  clung  to 
their  slender  child,  as  their  only  hope.  It  was 
pitiful  to  see  how  anxiously  they  watched  the 
physician*s  countenance,  as  if  to  read  something 
that  he  might  in  kindness  withhold  from  them 
in  regard  to  her  recovery.  I  came  away  with 
my  lap  full  of  roses  which  grew  in  great  profu- 
sion around  their  humble  dwelling. 

As  we  rode  home  down  by  the  steep  hills  by 
twilight,  my  companion  interested  me  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  old  pastor  and  his  wife,  now  dead, 
whose  house  we  passed.  He  pointed  out  to  me 
the  long  row  of  stone  wall  that  bounded  his  farm, 
which  he  laid  with  his  own  hands, — besides  cul- 
tivating many  acres  of  land,  and  performing  all 
his  parochial  duties.  His  excellent  wife,  who 
lived  and  died  beloved  and  honored  by  all  who 
knew  her,  would  superintend  a  large  dairy,  edu- 
cate her  children,  and  receive  visitors  cheerfully, 
not  dreaming  she  was  living  a  hard  life.  On 
Sabbath  mornings  they  would  mount  the  horse, 
she  behind  her  "  liege  lord"  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  and  trot  over  the  hills  to  church.  During 
the  week  she  found  time  to  visit  their  people, 
and  sit  at  their  social  board,  where  tea  was  pre- 
pared in  an  open  tin  vessel,  and  passed  from  one 
to  another  for  each  to  sip,  without  the  luxuries 
of  cream  and  sugar.  Some  little  change  has 
taken  place  in  table  etiquette  in  the  last  fifty 
years. 

I  am  spinning  out  a  tediously  long  letter  to 
you,  dear  Mary,  and  not  half  have  I  said  that  I 
would  like,  of  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  my  coun- 
try home.  It  is  indeed  a  happy  privilege  to  live 
with  Nature  in  this  delightful  season  of  the  year. 
My  earnest  wish  is,  that  I  may  never  be  long 
separated  and  shut  out  from  her  kindly  compan- 
ionship, but  on  the  return  of  each  bright  Spring, 
take  her  to  my  heart  as  I  do  now,  and  feel  her 
joyous  life  beating  in  my  bosom,  and  her  holy 
influences  entering  into  my  soul. 

L.   M.   CHESEBRO. 


"  A  TERRIBLE  mischicf  is  done  to  a  child  in  let- 
ting hira  have  his  own  way.  If  it  does  not  re- 
sult in  his  ruin,  it  adds  a  thousand  difficulties  to 
the  task  of  self-government,  and  sows  the  gar- 
den of  the  heart  with  weeds  and  briars,  that  will 
be  rooted  out  with  blood  and  tears." 
Vol.    XX.  17 


FADED  FLOVERS. 

Faded  buds  of  human  beauty. 
Shut  away  from  mortal  sight ; 

Shut  away  from  earth's  drear  tempest — 
From  its  canker— from  its  blight. 

Little  buds,  that  with  your  sweetness 
Gladdened  oft  the  household  hearth  ; 

That  had  own*d  a  shadow  o'er  it, 
'Till  the  hour  that  gave  you  birtbr 

Precious  gifts  that  angels  sent  us, 

From  the  garden  up  above  ; 
That  man's  stem,  relentless  nature 

Might  be  softened  by  your  love. 

And  fond  woman  still  grow  fonder. 

As  her  daily  path  she  trod  ; 
Drawn  by  such  sweet  links  of  beauty, 

Yet  the  nearer  to  her  God. 

Earth  can  claim  her  grass-grown  valleys, 
And  her  forest-shaded  mounds  ; 

And  she  owns  her  rocky  hill-sides. 
That  your  sleep  makes  hallowed  ground. 

As  your  leaves  there  fell  and  faded. 
Many  a  happy  heart  grew  dim  ; 

Many  a  spirit  hushed  its  singing, 

Hushed  its  long  sung,  thankful  hymn. 

Yet  what  lost  you  save  the  human, 
What  but  earth-leaves  fell  away  ? 

Still  the  urn-cup  keeps  its  incense 
In  the  fields  of  endless  day. 

Sanctified  was  earth  and  blessed, 
By  your  short  lives  and  your  tombs  ; 

And  now  heaven's  pleasant  places 
Are  the  brighter  for  your  bloom. 

PIDKLIA    W.    GILLETT. 

Blmiiiigfaain,  Mieh. 


CARRIE  LINDEN'S  LETTERS.    NO.  IV. 

Mt  soul  what  a  blessedness  Poetry  gives !  I 
am  here,  where  I  wrote  you  last,  in  one  of  those 
charming  little  nooks  that  seem  to  be  an  unde- 
stroyed  bower  of  Eden,  with  no  chance  for  the 
serpent  to  glide  in.  If  I  was  an  Adam  I  should 
seek  the  Eve  that  is  here,  but  she  is  just  as  tru- 
ly to  me  as  she  would  be  should  an  Adam  get 
her,  "  a  help-meet."  I  shall  not  describe  her 
lest  some  of  your  "  young  minister"  readers 
should  be  bowing  this  way,  and  ray  petite  com- 
panion become  a  grave  parson^s  wife,  (not  a 
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parson*s  grave  wife,  for  she  would  never  remind 
you  much  of  the  grave,  but  of  glory.)  Here  I 
found  to-day  a  new  treasure — Tennyson^s  Poems, 
Mercy  me  !  what  a  shower  of  gold — what  a  sea 
of  diamonds — what  a  heaven  of  starry,  planetary 
thoughts  !  "  Not  read  him  before !"  you  cry  in 
surprise,  and  well  you  may,  thanks  (or  some- 
thing else)  to  the  Reviewers.  1  read  a  critique 
in  which  he  was  dressed  up  as  something  so  ex- 
quisitely dainty,with  such  an  over-fastidiousness, 
that  he  seemed  as  though  he  ate  nothing  but 
humming  birds,  and  drank  only  dew.  I  never 
was  in  full  dress  enough  to  read  him,  and  was 
afraid  to  go  near  him,  lest  I  should  be  a  spider 
in  his  parlor.  And  then,  too,  some  of  **  our 
ministers"  (good  sense,  help  them  !)  declared 
they  could  make  nothing  out  of  his  "  In  Memo- 
riam,^^  and  this  helped  to  keep  me  away  from 
the  sweetest  nook  in  the  Paradise  of  Poetry.  Oh 
ye  dullards,  what  work  is  yours!  This  blue 
spectacle  age  colors  every  thing  blue,  but  "  the 
blues"  is  "  all  in  the  eye"— or  glasses.  But 
I've  got  to  Tennyson  now,  and  he  is  mine — 
mine  as  all  pure  spirits  of  Poetry  are  welcomed, 
to  whom  it  is  given  to  interpret  the  divine  phase 
ofall  things, 

**  And  sing  of  what  the  world  will  be 
When  the  years  have  died  away." 

There  were  the  volumes  on  Ella's  shelf— in 
blue  and  gold,  for  all  the  world  like  dragon-flies, 
and  how  asthmatic  my  breathing  became  as  I 
instantly  thought  of  primming  up  in  this  hot 
weather  and  putting  on  yellow  kids  to  touch 
daintiness !  I  slipped  by  them  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  became  very  wise  over  Bailey's  **  An- 
gel  VViwW,"  for  I  dipped  into  it  where  he  says : 

**  All  went  well 
For  many  a  sunny  cycle.     Year  by  year 
The  souls  of  all  things  there  were  ripening  fast 
To  spirit-like  perfection  ;  day  by  day 
Grew  spirithood  to  deathless  angel  kind — 
Angelic  nature  to  Divine  estate. 
Ft  seemed  a  happy  contest  which  of  all 
Should  happiest  be.** 

"  Just  our  contest,"  said  I  to  Ella,  and  she,  poor 
soul,  had  the  dragon  flies  examining  their  wings, 
intent  on  showing  me  some  of  the  gold.  I  shook 
my  handkerchief  to  give  the  air  some  Attar,  and 
twisted  my  curls  into  as  fair  ringlets  as  I  could 
make  them  just  then.  Down  I  sat  in  the  best 
chair,  in  ray  best  position,  and  "  Miss  Precision" 
most  surely  was  1 1  Ella  read— you  don't  know 


how  Ella  reads,  but  she  does  rearf— she's  the 
Jenny  Lind  of  readers ;  the  sound  of  flutes,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  the  tinkling  of  the  rill,  and  all 
the  dulcet  harmonies  of  harp  and  viol  are  in  her 
voice.  She  did  read  as  poetry  ought  to  be  read, 
the  all  informing  soul  making  the  voice  the 
sweet  interpreter  of  hidden  meanings.  She  read 
"  The  Talking  OaJt"— and  was  n't  it  talk !  Will 
ever  tree  talk  like  that  about  me  ?  Ah,  let  me 
see  first 

*'  The  love  that  makes  him  thrice  a  man,*' 

and  then  PU  venture  to  prophecy  that  of  some 
oak,  or  willow,  or  chestnut,  it  shall  be  said — 

*'  he  plagiarized  a  heart. 
And  answer  with  a  voice." 

What  a  dear  poem  is  that !  Under  its  drift  of 
smo^e  the  city  lies  in  the  distance,  and  nearer 
are  the  mouldering  Abbey-walks  that  stand 
within  the  chace ;  in  the  field  is  the  old  oak, 

•*  Whose  topmost  branches  can  discern 
The  roofs  of  Sumner-place,** 

where  Olivia  has  her  home.  To  this  oak  the 
poet 

•*  spoke  without  restraint. 
And  with  a  larger  faith  appealed 

Than  Papist  unto  Saint,** 

for  what  he  had  seen  in  the  ways  of  Olivia  who 
gamboled  in  the  shade  of  his  branches, 

••  light  as  any  wind  that  bIow« 
So  fleetly  did  she  stir. 
The  flower,  she  touched  on,  dipt  and  rose. 
And  turned  to  look  at  her.** 

The  talk  was  returned  until  the  oak  was  found 

•*  A  babbler  in  the  lan^.*» 

He  still  keeps  his  power,  and  to  the  poet  he  talks 
of  what  he  has  seen.  And  he  did  see  sweeter 
evidences  of  the  love  of  a  woman's  heart  than 
she  would  ever  show  to  man.  Discontented 
that  he  came  not  to  her  home,  she  came  to  the 
oak— danced  and  sung  under  it,  and  even  ven- 
tured to  clasp  it,  making  the  oak  envious  of  the 
young  beech  by  his  side, — 

**  I  wished  myself  the  fair  young  beech 
That  here  beside  me  stands. 
That  round  me,  clasping  each  in  each. 
She  might  have  locked  her  hands.*' 

But  did  she  read  the  carved  name  ? 
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"  0  yes,  she  wandered  round  and  round 
These  knotted  knees  of  mine, 
And  found,  and  kissed  the  name  she  found. 
And  sweetly  murmured  thine  ! 

A  tear-drop  trembled  from  its  source, 

And  down  my  surface  crept. 
My  sense  of  touch  is  something  coarse, 

But  I  helieve  she  wept. 

Then  flushed  her  cheek  with  rosy  light, 

She  glanced  across  the  plain  ; 
But  not  a  creature  was  in  sight  : 

She  kissed  me  once  again. 

Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind, 

That,  trust  me  on  my  word. 
Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  lind. 

But  yet  my  sap  was  stirred  : 

And  even  into  my  inmost  ring 

A  pleasure  I  discerned, 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  Spring, 

That' show  the  year  is  turned." 

And  there,  under  the  shadows  of  the  oak,  the 
maiden  laid  down  to  rest,  and  down  through  the 
mingled  leaves  came  the  murmur  of  the  swarm- 
ing sound  of  life— the  music  from  town,  lulled 
into  the  whispers  above  the  dreamer's  ear,  and 
tbe  oak  says  : 

"  Sometimes  I  let  a  sunbeam  slip. 
To  light  her  shaded  eye  ; 
A  second  fluttered  round  her  lip 
Like  a  golden  butterfly. 

A  third  would  glimmer  on  her  neck 

To  make  the  necklace  shine  ; 
Another  slid,  a  sunny  fleck. 

From  head  to  ancle  fine. 

Then  close  and  dark  my  arms  I  spread. 

And  shadowed  all  her  rest — 
Dropt  dews  upon  her  golden  head,  ^ 

An  acorn  in  her  breast. 

But  in  a  pet  she  started  up, 

And  plucked  it  out,  and  drew 
My  little  oakling  from  the  cup. 

And  flung  him  in  the  dew." 

And  80  the  Talking  Oak  is  "garrulously  given," 
and  talks  and  is  talked  to,  till  the  poet  vows  that 
beneath  it  shall  be  the  Bridal,  and  its  fame  shall 
be  kept  with  the  jealousy  of  love. 

"Did  I  keep  seated  in  that  antique  chair  of 
plash  and  down  ?»  No !  I  felt  the  freedom  of 
tbe  woods,  the  breath  of  the  western  wind,  and 


was  at  home  with  Nature.  We  went  out  un- 
der the  chestnuts,  and  Ella  read,  and  I  kept 
hushed  as  the  morning  when  the  birds  sing.  She 
read  me  "  LorMey  Hall.''  What  intensity  of 
feeling !  What  luxury  of  language  I  What  mu- 
sic of  description  ! 

"  Summer  isles   of   Eden   lying   in   dark-purple 
spheres  of  sea." 

"  Let   the   great    world   spin  forever  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change." 

**  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle   of 
Cathay.' » 

•*  O,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath 
not  set. 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  through  all 
my  fancy  yet." 

To  me  "  The  Two  Fotce^"— scepticism  and 
faith,  is  one  of  the  finest  Ella  read.  0  you 
ought  to  hear  her  read  it !  that  ebb  and  flow  of 
feeling,  giving  the  fleet  or  languid  motion  to  the 
thought  of  hope  or  doubt — that  gathering  of  the 
mysteries  of  life— those  fierce  warrings  of  the 
evils  that  press  to  the  reach  of  the  senses,  and 
the  hidden  good  that  attempts  to  break  through 
into  prominence,  till  at  length  Faith  triumphs, 

*'  and  from  out  the  heart  a  power 
Broke,  like  the  rainbow  from  the  shower." 

I  dare  not  write  more,— Ella  calls  me,  and  I 
cannot  but  go.  But  do  read  Tennyson.  You 
do  read  him  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  one  of  the 
coming  autumn  days  we'll  talk  over  the  well 
springs  of  "  In  Memoriam"  I  go  now  where  its 
spirit  is  needed,  where  a  sweet  creature  is  droop- 
ing— to  fall,  I  fear,  before  the  rose  cheeked  ap- 
ples she  has  watched  by  her  casement  shall  have 
ripened  and  the  birds  have  ceased  to  sing. 
Yours  ever,  with  a  hope  of  forever, 

CARRIE    LINDEN. 


CUBA  EVELYN. 


With  her  dewy  violet  eyes 
Gazing  round  in  glad  surprise. 
And  her  gleaming  naked  feet 
With  celestial  motion  fleet, 
Dancing  gaily  in  and  out. 
With  her  ringing  baby  shout. 
Playing  round  the  open  door 
In  the  moonlight  on  the  floor. 
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Silver  laughter  on  her  lips, 
As  to  elfin  song  she  trips, 

Happy  Clara  Evelyn  ! 

With  her  tiny  dimpled  hands 
Full  of  blossoms,  now  she  stands 
Swaying  in  the  m0on*s  calm  light. 
Faintly  chanting  to  the  night 
Songs  we  may  not  understand, 
While  she  gently  waves  her  hand. 
And  the  blossoms  softly  fall 
On  the  floor  about  the  hall. 
And  the  moonlight  on  her  hair 
Seems  a  golden  halo  there. 

Fairy  Clara  Evelyn  ! 

See  the  fairy  kneeling  now 
With  the  halo  on  her  brow, 
Kneeling  at  her  mother's  feet 
While  her  baby  lips  repeat, 
With  a  music  soft  and  low. 
As  the  broken  accents  flow 
From  her  lips,  her  evening  prayer. 
Thanking  God  for  all  his  care, 
Kneeling  by  the  open  door. 
In  the  moonlight  on  the  floor. 

Playing  Clara  Evelyn  ! 

Gently  dreaming  now  she  sleeps, 

0*ei  her  face  the  moonlight  creeps. 

While  the  shadows  come  and  go, 

Softly  waving  to  and  fro. 

With  her  snow-white  shoulders  bare 

'Neath  that  cloud  of  golden  hair. 

And  her  merry  glances  hid 

By  the  drooping  of  the  lid. 

As  her  little  Angers  keep 

Time  to  music  in  her  sleep. 

Dreaming  Clara  Evelyn  ! 


Centreville,  R.  I. 


ABBIE    E.    REMINOTOir. 


AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH:  ZENOBIA. 

Among  the  distinguished  females  of  aDtiquity, 
whose  talent  and  energy  excite  our  admiration, 
the  celebrated  queen  of  the  East,  whose  name 
heads  this  article,  ranks  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous. She  seemed  intended  by  nature  for 
no  ordinary  station  in  life.  Her  beauty  is  des- 
cribed in  extravagant  language  by  historians. 
She  was  tall,  with  a  graceful  figure,  eyes  of  the 
darkest  lustre,  with  a  most  animating  expres- 
sion, teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  and  a  voice  of 
most  harmonious  sweetness.  As  we  contem- 
plate her  character,  we  are  surprised  at  her  vast 


acquirements,  and  pleased  with  her  heroic  cour- 
age, and  ingenuous  skill,  displayed  in  the  differ- 
ent scenes  of  life  in  which  she  participated. 

In  early  life  she  wedded  Odenathus,  a  wealthy 
and  distinguished  senator  of  Palmyra.  He  was 
noble  and  brave,  and  like  his  wife,  exceedingly 
ambitious.  At  the  time  when  Sapor  king  of 
Persia  was  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  and 
had  even  taken  their  aged  emperor  Valerian, 
prisoner  of  war,  Odenathus  determined  to  send 
the  conqueror  a  present  worthy  of  a  great  and 
victorious  monarch.  A  numerous  train  of  cam- 
els were  accordingly  despatched,  laden  with  the 
most  costly  gems  and  richest  merchandize,  ac- 
companied by  a  respectful  epistle  soliciting  his 
acceptance  of  the  gift.  But  the  costly  offering 
was  disdainfully  rejected  and  thrown  into  the 
Euphrates,  and  an  insulting  reply  returned.  Yet 
the  proud  monarch  lived  to  repent  his  rashness ; 
instead  of  a  fawning  sycophant,  he  was  destined 
to  contend  with  a  warrior,  brave  and  successful 
as  himself.  The  pride  of  Odenathus  was  wound- 
ed, and  his  energy  aroused.  He  immediately 
summoned  an  army  of  followers  and  dependants, 
and  with  his  heroic  and  armed  band,  he  met  the 
Persian  king,  whom  he  repulsed  and  obliged  him 
to  retreat  in  haste  and  disorder  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, leaving  behind  him  immense  treasures, 
and  many  of  his  choicest  soldiers  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

From  this  moment  the  fortunes  of  Odenathus 
and  Zenobia  were  made ;  the  majesty  of  Rome 
was  protected,  his  fairest  province  was  rid  of  an 
invader,  and  the  voice  of  history  will  long  record 
their  fame.  Gallienus,  the  younger  emperor  of 
Rome,  immediately  accepted  Odenathus  for  a 
colleague  in  governing  the  empire.  Prosperity 
crowned  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  subjects, 
and  he  governed  them  in  wisdom  and  prudence. 
Yet  his  success  was  mainly  attributed,  both  in 
war  and  on  the  throne,  to  the  talents,  energy, 
and  influence  of  his  wife.  She  rode  by  his  side 
at  the  head  of  his  valiant  armies,  and  her  cour- 
age never  deserted  her,  in  times  of  most  immi- 
nent danger.  She  was  a  universal  favorite.  At 
the  death  of  her  husband  he  bequeathed  his  em- 
pire and  subjects  to  her,  who  had  shared  his  ev- 
ery pursuit,  and  whom  he  felt  to  be  equal  to  the 
duties  of  a  queen.  But  this  was  contrary  to  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  the  emperor  at  Rome, 
and  the  queen  of  the  East  was  regarded  as  a 
rival  and  a  usurper,  who  must  eventually  be  de- 
throned. The  Roman  arms,  however,  were 
turned  against  other  rivals,  and  in  peace  Zeno- 
bia reigned  during  five  years  over  the  fairest 
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provinces  of  the  East;  even  her  enemies  ac- 
knowledged her  qualifications  and  merit.  She 
claimed  descent  from  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  of 
Egypt,  and  like  that  queen,  was  possessed  of 
fine  scholastic  attainments.  She  could  speak 
fluently,  and  write  both  in  the  Syriac,  Greek, 
aod  Egyptian  languages,  and  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  Latin. 

She  prepared  for  her  own  use  a  volume  of 
oriental  history,  and  under  the  eye  of  her  in- 
structor, the  celebrated  Longinus,  she  pleasant- 
ly compared  the  beauties  of  Plato  and  Homer. 
She  governed  her  dominion  with  gentleness  and 
firmness.  The  neighboring  kingdoms  of  Arabia, 
Armenia,  and  Persia,  dreaded  her  pwwer  and  so- 
licited her  friendship  and  alliance.  The  pomp 
and  splendor  of  her  court,  vied  with  that  of  Per- 
sia, and  far  exceeded  that  of  Rome.  Her  chil- 
dren received  a  princely  education  in  her  palace 
at  Palmyra.     But,  alas !  the  spoiler  was  near. 

When  Aurelian  succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
Rome,  and  had  demolished  other  rivals,  who  had 
dared  to  assume  the  purple,  he  turned  his  arms 
eastward,  and  resolved  that  the  pride  of  the 
powerful  Zenobia  should  be  crushed.  Aware  of 
his  intentions,  she  prepared  her  vast  armies,  and 
marched  in  person  at  the  head  of  them  to  meet 
the  invincible  Romans.  They  met,  they  fought, 
and  in  two  hostile  conflicts  the  Romans  were 
victorious.  She  then  shut  herself  up  in  her  cap- 
ital, and  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  The  emperor  in  pressing  the  siege, 
was  wounded,  and  an  epistle  written  by  him  at 
this  time,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  her 
power. 

"  The  Roman  people  speak  with  contempt  of 
a  war  I  am  waging  against  a  woman  !  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  character  and  power  of  Zenobia. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  her  warlike  prepa- 
rations, of  stones,  of  arrows,  of  every  species  of 
missile  weapons.  Every  part  of  the  wall  is 
provided  with  two  or  three  balistac,  and  artifi- 
cial fires  are  thrown  from  her  military  engines. 
The  fear  of  punishment  has  armed  her  with  a 
desperate  courage.  Yet  still  I  trust  in  the  pro- 
tecting deities  of  Rome,  who  have  hitherto  been 
favorable  to  all  my  undertakings." 

After  a  protracted  siege,  the  emperor  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  queen  with  ofiers  of  peace.  She 
rejected  them  with  proud  disdain.  Daily  was 
she  expecting  an  army  from  Persia  to  her  assist- 
ance ;  they  came  not,  and  hearing  that  many  of 
her  own  followers  were  deserting  to  the  foe,  as 
a  last  resort,  she  resolved  to  fly.  Seated  upon 
her  swiftest  dromedary,  and  escorted  by  a  few 


guards,  she  escaped  like  an  arrow.  Yet  she  was 
overtaken  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  six- 
ty miles  from  her  capital,  and  brought  back  a 
prisoner,  to  the  feet  of  the  emperor.  He  sternly 
demanded  *'  why  she  had  dared  to  rise  in  arras 
against  her  sovereign  ?"  Her  reply  displays  her 
womanly  tact  and  prudence.  "  Because  I  dis- 
dained to  consider  as  Roman  emperors  an  Areo- 
lus  or  a  Gallienus.  You  alone  I  regard  as  my 
conqueror,  and  my  sovereign." 

Palmyra  soon  after  surrendered,  and  this  proud 
capital  of  the  East,  which  at  one  time  vied  with 
Rome  itself  in  splendor,  was  destroyed,  and  nev- 
er again  beheld  its  former  glory.  Zenobia  was 
a  prisoner  of  war ;  yet  was  treated  with  the  res- 
pect due  to  her  station,  during  the  long  and 
wearisome  march  to  Rome.  Universal  peace 
was  then  restored  to  the  empire,  and  according 
to  the  ancient  custom,  the  triumph  of  Aurelian 
was  celebrated  with  pomp  and  magnificence. 
The  scene  was  opened  by  three  hundred  curious 
animals  of  distant  climates;  next  came  the 
arms  and  wealth  of  conquered  nations,  heaped 
in  the  most  showy  and  admirable  disorder. 
Then  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  following 
these  the  captive  queen,  upon  whom  every  eye 
was  riveted.  She  was  on  foot,  dressed  in  the 
splendor  of  her  sunniest  days ;  her  fine  figure 
was  confined  by  a  golden  fetter,  and  a  slave  sup- 
ported the  massive  gold  chain  which  encircled 
her  neck.  She  almost  fainted  under  the  weight 
of  jewelry  which  oppressed  her.  Then  came 
her  elegant  carriage,  preceding  the  car  of  the 
emperor,  and  lastly  the  Roman  senators,  people 
and  army,  closed  the  imposing  scene. 

But  the  dethroned  queen  was  ever  kindly 
treated  by  her  conqueror.  A  beautiful  villa  was 
presented  her,  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  and  as 
years  passed  away,  she  became  like  the  ladies  of 
Rome,  and  seemed  almost  to  forget  that  she  was 
once  a  queen.  Her  children  were  given  in  mar- 
riage to  honorable  Romans,  and  her  posterity 
were  numerous  on  the  earth,  yet  none  of  them 
ever  inherited  the  superior  abilities,  which  so 
strongly  characterized  their  brave  and  beautiful 

ancestor.  s.  m.  p. 

Wilmington,  Vt. 


TAB  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  Lady  Emme- 
line  Stuart  Wortley's  travels  in  the  United 
States,  &c.,  to  which  we  made  reference  in  our 
notice  of  the  book,  when  speaking  of  her  visit 
to  Niagara  in  May,  1849 : 
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"  Before  I  came  here,  I  erroneously  supposed 
that  one  should  be  immediately  struck,  and  over- 
powered, and  enchanted  at  first,  but  that  after- 
ward there  would  be  a  certain  degree  of  monot- 
ony attached  to  that  unvarying  sublimity,  which 
I  wrongly  believed  to  be  the  great  characteristic 
of  Niagara.  But,  how  miserably  did  I  do  it  in- 
justice !  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  and  trans- 
cendent attribute  of  this  matchless  cataract,  is 
its  almost  endless  variety.  The  innumerable 
diversities  of  its  appearance,  the  continual  count- 
less rapid  alterations  in  its  aspect ;  in  short,  the 
perpetually  varying  phases  which  it  displays,  are 
indeed  wondrous  and  truly  indescribable.  This 
is  a  great  deal  owing  to  the  enormous  volumes 
of  spray  which  are  almost  incessantly  shifting 
and  changing  their  forms  like  the  clouds  above. 
Niagara,  indeed,  has  its  own  clouds,  and  they 
not  only  give  it  the  great  charm  and  interest  of 
an  ever-beautiful  and  exquisite  variety,  but  also 
environ  it  with  a  lovely  and  bewildering  atmos- 
phere of  mystery,  which  seems  the  very  crown 
of  its  manifold  perfections  and  glories. 

**  Niagara  has  its  changes  like  the  sea,  and  in 
its  lesser  space  circumscribed,  they  seem  fully  as 
comprehensive  and  multitudinous.  I  have  dwelt 
long  on  this,  because  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  this  mighty  and  transcendent  feature  of 
Niagara  particularly  noticed  in  any  of  the  des- 
criptions I  have  read  of  it,  and  it  has  most  espe- 
cially delighted  and  astonished  me. 

"  We  were  so  very  fortunate  as  to  have  a  tre- 
mendous thunderstorm  here  on  Tuesday  night, 
and  it  may  be  guessed  what  a  tremendous  thun- 
derstorm must  be  here  !  The  heavens  seemed 
literally  opening  just  over  the  great  cataracts, 
and  the  intensely  vivid  lightning,  brighter  than 
day,  lit  up  the  giant  Falls,  and  seemed  mixed 
and  mingling  with  dazzling  mountains  of  spray, 
which  then  looked  more  beautiful  and  beatific 
than  ever.  It  was  a  wild  windy  night,  as  if  all 
the  elements  were  reveling  together  in  a  stormy 
chaotic  carnival,  of  their  own,  till  it  really  pre- 
sented altogether  a  scene  almost  too  awfully 
magnificent. 

"  The  deafening  roar  of  the  crashing  thunder 
was  yet  louder  than  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  and 
completely  appeared  to  drown  it  while  it  lasted ; 
but  the  moment  the  stormy  roll  of  the  thunder 
died  away,  it  was  grand  indeed  to  hear  again 
the  imposing,  unceasing  sound  of  Niagara — like 
the  voice  of  a  giant  conqueror  uttering  a  stun- 
ning but  stately  cry  of  victory.  Then  soon  the 
bellowing  thunder  broke  forth  again,  fiercer  and 
louder  than  before ;  and  oh,  the  lightning !   it 


seemed  like  a  white-winged  sunbreak  when  it 
blazed  on  the  snowy  glare  of  the  ever-foaming 
cataracts. 

"  I  hardly  ever  saw  before  such  dazzling  light- 
ning ;  and  those  reverberating  peals  of  Niagara 
out-voicing  thunder  were  truly  terrific,  and  ap- 
peared quite  close.  Heaven  and  earth  seemed 
shouting  to  one  another  in  those  sublime  and  | 
stupendous  voices ;  and  what  a  glorious  hymn 
they  sang  between  them  !  At  first,  the  lightning 
was  only  like  summer  flashes,  and  it  kept  glan- 
cing round  the  maddened  waters  as  if  playing 
with  them,  and  defying  them  in  sport ;  but  af- 
ter a  little  while,  a  fearful  flash  updarted  really 
like  a  sudden  sun,  behind  the  great  Horse  Shoe 
Fall,  and  the  whole  blazed  out  into  almost  un- 
endurable light  in  a  moment.  The  storm  contin- 
ued the  whole  night. 

"  From  our  drawing-room  windows  we  have 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Horse  Shoe  Fall,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  American  one  besides  ; 
and  what  a  sublime  pomp  and  pageant  of  Na- 
ture it  is !  What  a  thrilling,  soul-stirring  sight ; 
and,  ever  new  and  ever  changing,  and  eternally 
suggesting  fresh  thoughts,  fresh  feelings  and 
emotions.  Just  now,  a  violent  gust  of  wind 
drove  a  huge  cloud  of  spray  quite  on  our  side  of 
the  Canadian  Falls,  and  it  was  hovering  between 
the  two  glorious  cataracts  like  a  mighty,  sus- 
pended avalanche,  till  it  dispersed.  This  trans- 
cendently  beautiful  spray  is  generally  most  bril- 
liantly white,  like  a  sunlit  snow.  We  saw  a 
vast  resplendent  rainbow  on  the  water  itself  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  of  colors  quite  unimaginably 
bright,  and  we  had  a  marvelously  glorious  sun- 
set last  evening.  There  were  flaming,  blood- 
red  reflections  on  the  rocks,  trees,  and  islands  ; 
but  the  most  delicate  sufiusions  only,  of  a  rich 
soft  rose  color,  rested  on  the  fantastic  forms  of 
the  matchless  spray— as  if  it  softened  and  refined 
every  thing  that  came  near  it,  and  made  all  that 
touched  it  as  rare  and  exquisite  as  its  own  ethe- 
rialized  self.  He  who  has  not  seen,  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  admiration 
excited  in  one's  mind  by  this  surpassing  and 
astounding  marvel  of  creation ;  I  feel  quite  en- 
thralled and  fascinated  by  it,  and  time  seems  to 
fly  by  at  an  electric-telegraph  pace  here,  while  I 
am  watching  it. 

"  I  feel  so  rooted  and  riveted  to  this  spot  by 
the  unutterable  enchantments  of  this  master- 
piece of  Nature,  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  two 
days  have  passed  since  I  first  arrived.  One  be- 
comes here,  indeed,  utterly  Niagarized;  and 
the  great  cataract  goes  sounding  through  all 
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one's  soa!,  aad  heart,  and  mind,  commingling 
itself  with  all  one's  innermost  feelings  and  fan- 
cies. The  sounds  of  the  Fall  vary  nearly  as 
much  as  their  aspect ;  sometimes  very  hollow, 
at  other  times  solemn  and  full-toned,  like  an 
host  of  organs  uttering  out  their  grand  voices 
together ;  and  sometimes,  as  I  heard  it  said,  the 
other  day,  with  a  rolling  kettle  drum,  gong-like 
sound,  in  addition — as  if  it  were  a  temporary 
and  accidental  accompaniment  to  their  majestic 
oceanic  roar." 


[The  following  poem  is  the  product  of  a  very 
pleasant  exercise  of  talent  between  two  bosom 
friends  at  a  Seminary  in  Rhode  Island.  They 
frequently  wrote  poems  and  dialogues  togeth- 
er, and  a  most  happy  blending  of  like  poetic 
thought  and  unity  of  expression,  showed  how 
many  affinities  of  mind  united  them  together. 
Beautiful  are  these  school  fiiendships,  where 
the  union  is  truly  of  the  purest  and  best  feel- 
ings and  afTections,  where  rivalry  is  lost  in  the 
oneness  of  aspiration,  and  each  is  willing  to 
pour  mto  the  soul  of  the  other  whatever  of 
beauty  may  be  given  it.  The  following  poem 
was  written  conjointly  by  A.  E.  Remington  and 
her  friend  «*May*' — whose  daguerreotype  we 
latelv  looked  upon  with  a  desire  to  see  those 
lips  move  that  we  are  sure  can  talk  as  easily 
as  our  canary  sings  his  song  of  the  morning. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  have  her  a  more  fre- 
quent correspondent,     ed.] 

ONi  AND  IDi. 


Oh  !  dark  browed  sister  of  the  sunny  South, 

Look  up  !   behold  ! — 
See  where  our  giant  mountains  rise  in  snow. 

Pure,  white  and  cold. 
Great  Odin's  smile  in  sunlight  falls  on  them 

And  flashes  back 
In  radiated  brightness  unto  heaven. 

Along  their  track 
Of  dizzy  steeps  the  daring  hunter  thinks. 

And  with  fair  brow 
The  priestess  of  Narnir  dwells 

Amid  the  snow. 


With  an  eager  restless  longing  for  the  hills  with 

vintage  crowned. 
Wearily  my  sad  eye   wanders,  wanders  wearily 

around. 
Not  a  bird  with  shining  feathers  flieth  singing 

through  the  air. 
Not  a  flower  bends  before  me  in  its  silent  evening 

praver. 


In  my  home  the  sunshine  nestles  'mid  the  fruit  of 

shining  gold. 
With  a  loving  which  is  absent  on  your  mountains 

bright  and  cold. 


Look  then  beyond  our  mountains  to  the  North, 

Far  up  the  sky. 
In  one  continuous  blaze  of  living  light. 

Serene  and  high, 
The  glory  of  our  Odin's  presence  fills 

Earth,  sky  and  air. 
While  from  our  nation's  myriad  lips 

The  thrilling  prayer 
Goes  up  in  music,  throbbing  audibly 

With  low  heart  beat, 
'Till  in  the  brightness  calm  it  lies 

At  Odin's  feet. 


All  is  bright,  fair  northern  maiden,  but  our  skies 

are  ever  blue. 
Save  when  rich-robed  sunset  tints  them  with  its 

glowing  rainbow  hue. 
When  the  twilight   cometh  stilly — cometh  with 

its  shadows  dim. 
With  the  evening  breath  of  flowers  goeth  up  our 

vesper  hymn. 
And  when  moonlight  every  wavelet  with  a  crest 

of  silver  tips. 
Songs  come  o'er  the  water   stealing,  and  the  oar 

melodious  dips. 


Mark  well  our  warrior  chieftains,  noble  maid, 

There  see  them  stand 
With  clear  blue  eyes  and  golden  floating  hair. 

And  blade  in  hand. 
Look  on  the  peerless  daughters  of  our  snows. 

So  pure  and  strong  ; 
Supreme  in  woman  majesty  they  rise, 

A  noble  throng. 
Bend  with  us  in  our  worship  to  our  God 

With  voice  of  prayer  ; 
List  the  revealings  of  the  mystic  three 

Who  in  mid  air, 
'Twixt  heaven  and  earth,  weave  human  destinies. 

While  on  our  souls 
In  power  sublime  and  high  the  awful  flood 

Of  glory  rolls. 
Throw  back  thy  shining  ebon  locks,  unclose 

Thy  clasped  hands. 
Sad  stranger,  'mid  our  northern  snows  dream  not 
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Oh  !  I  pine  with  earnest  longing,  longing  for  the 
mystic  deep, 

Of  the  eyes  whose  dreamy  darkness  tells  where 
love  and  passion  sleep, 

And  I  list  but  very  vainly,  that  the  echo  I  may 
hear 

Of  the  voices  full  of  music,  music  to  my  heart  so 
dear. 

And  when  kneeling  to  the  virgin  murmuring  o*er 
low  words  of  prayer, 

OA  I  think  how  organ  music  riseth  trembling  on 
the  air, 

Riseth  while,  like  holy  incense  in  the  old  cathe- 
dral dim, 

Goeth  up  the  earnest  Ave  mingling  with  the  sa- 
cred hymn. 

Northern  maiden,  tears  are  welling,  welling  up- 
wards as  I  gaze 

On  your  mountains  round  whose  snow-tops  floods 
of  dazzliag  sunshine  blaze. 

Let  me  go  !  my  heart  is  weary,  and  I  fain  would 
fall  asleep. 

Lulled  by  waves  whose  soothing  murmur  sound- 
eth  ever  low  and  deep. 


HOW  TSB!  REASON. 


In  a  discussion  on  Slavery,  at  one  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Cincinnati  Synod  of  Presbyterians, 
Dr.  Junkin,  President  of  Miami  University,  de- 
claimed against  any  limit  being  put  to  the  ex- 
tended meaning  o^forevery  and  used  the  follow- 
ing classic  and  beautiful  language  in  replying  to 
the  idea  that  the  year  of  Jubilee  limited  the 
bondage  of  a  Hebrew  slave  : 

"  \i forever  means  but  thirty  days,  or  ten  days, 
or  one  day ;  then  rejoice  all  ye  devils  and  damn- 
ed spirits;  rejoice  ye  thieves,  and  liars,  and 
drunkards,  and  profane  swearers,  and  Sabbath 
breakers;  for  behold  we  bring  unto  you  glad 
tidings — we  proclaim  in  hell  a  Universalist  ju- 
bilee; you  shall  be  punished  indeed /or«;cr;  but 
glory  be  to  licentious  criticism,  forever  means 
but  thirty  days,  or  one  day  !  Do  you  believe  it, 
Mr.  Moderator  ?  Is  there  a  devil  in  hell  so  fool- 
ish as  to  believe  it  ?" 

He  gave  force  to  this  declamation  by  suppos- 
ing the  case  of  a  slave  purchased  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  Jubilee— a  month,  for  instance;  then 
forever  would  be  limited  to  a  month.  There  is 
nothing  absurd  in  this.  A  slave  bought  a  month 
before  the  year  of  Jubilee,  would  be  bought  with 
that  limit  in  view,  as  a  lease  is  purchased,  or 


the  time  of  a  minor  who  has  but  a  month  of  bii 
minority  left. 

Dr.  Junkin  gave  his  opponent  in  debate  a  good 
thrust  when  he  said,  "  My  brother  did  not  reason 
so  in  his  late  discussion  with  the  Universalist.^ — 
And  just  so  it  is  all  around  us.  Ministers  argu- 
ing against  Universalism,  give  meanings  to 
words  opposite  to  the  meaning  they  attach  to 
them  when  reasoning  against  slavery,  or  some 
object  within  their  own  borders. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Jonah  declared  "the 
earth  with  her  bars  was  about  me  forever,"  Jo- 
nah ii.  6 ;  and  we  know  the  limit  of  this  time 
of  bondage  was  three  days^  and  therefore  three 
days  is  spoken  of  as  forever.  It  is  the  thing, 
the  matter,  the  circumstance,  that  limits  all 
words  implying  extension  of  time ;  for  an  hoar 
seems  nothing  to  a  man  about  to  be  hung,  but 
it  is  a  short  eternity  to  one  waiting  a  reprieve 
which  he  believes  is  on  the  road  for  him. 


Speaking  of  future  retributions.  Dr.  Channing 
says :  "  A  solemn  darkness  hangs  over  the  pris- 
on-house of  the  condemned.  One  thing  alone 
is  certain,  that  we  shall  suffer  greatly  hereafter, 
if  we  live  here  in  neglect  of  God*s  known  will, 
his  providential  aid,  his  revelation  by  Christ." 

He  does  not  simply  say  that  it  is  certain  that 
the  soul  neglecting  here  God's  known  will,  mast 
suffer  greatly  hereafter,  but  he  strengthens  his 
expression  by  saying  that  this  is  the  one  thing 
(done  that  is  certain.  Here  is  the  great  differ- 
ence between  Unitarianism  and  Universalism. 
Allowing  the  certainty  of  the  punishment  of 
wilful  sin  in  the  future  state,  Universalism  ena- 
bles us  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  only  thing  cer- 
tain ;  it  is  also  certain  that  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  will  be  the  same  there  as  here,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Channing,  "  nothing  is  too  great  a 
good  to  expect  from  such  a  Father  as  Christianity 
presents."  How,  in  view  of  such  a  thought,  he 
could  say,  "  God's  mercy,  if  it  shall  be  extended 
to  the  impenitent,  is  not  yet  revealed,"  we  know- 
not.  He  adds :  **  Such  a  hope  forms  no  part  of 
my  message,  for  in  my  view  it  makes  no  part 
of  revelation.  The  Scriptures  show  us  the 
wicked  banished  into  darkness.  In  that  exile 
it  leaves  them.  That  darkness  hides  them  from 
our  sight.  If  mercy  is  to  be  extended,  it  is  mer- 
cy to  be  revealed  hereafter." 


"  It  is  not  the  height  to  which  men  are  ad- 
vanced that  makes  them  giddy  ;  it  is  the  looking 
down  with  contempt  upon  those  beneath." 
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WHAT  IS  DOSE  WITH  THE  WICKED  ? 

A  SUBSCRIBER  in  Morgan,  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio,  writes  to  us  thus :  "  Here  the  question  is 
often  asked  of  the  Uni  versa  list,  what  is  done 
with  one  who  dies  in  the  act  of  sin  ?  If  it  is  not 
too  much  for  me  to  ask,  will  you  give  me  ymir 
answer  to  such  a  question  ?  and  also  your  view 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  man's  probation,  with 
your  reasons  ?'* 

We  are  always  glad  to  aid  any  mind  towards 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  if  we  ever  de- 
lay, as  in  this  case  we  have  delayed,  the  answer, 
the  reason  should  be  understood  to  be  the  pres- 
sure of  claims  on  our  time.  We  do  not  know 
that  we  can  better  answer  our  correspondent 
than  by  an  extract  from  one  of  our  articles  in  a 
former  volume  of  the  Repository,  as  this  will  an- 
swer both  questions— as  to  what  is  done  with 
the  man  who  dies  in  the  act  of  sin,  and  what  we 
think  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  probation.  We 
reject  this  doctrine  of  probation,  because  it  is 
manifest  to  us  that  here  in  this  mortal  state 
there  is  retribution— "Verily,  He  is  a  God  that 
jadgeth  in  the  earth."  Psalm  Iviii.  11.  "  Every 
transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  rec- 
ompense of  reward  "  Heb.  ii.  2.  The  orthodox 
doctrine  of  probation  is  based  on  the  denial  of 
present  retribution  ;•  this  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  rejecting  it.  We  believe  in  Probation  and 
Retribution  here. 

Now,  let  us  ^j.  our  minds  on  one  single  ques- 
tion—Into what  condition  do  the  dead  go,  so  far 
as  relates  to  means  of  improvement  ?  There  are 
but  three  propositions  which  can  be  set  up,  and 
these  I  will  set  forth,  and  let  us  discriminate 
and  choose  wisely : 

1.  God  will,  by  an  act  of  irresistible  power, 
or  by  the  action  of  laws  already  established  and 
operative,  place  every  soul,  at  death,  in  a  state 
of  perfect  and  unalterable  misery  ;  or, 

2.  He  will  by  an  act  of  irresistible  power,  or 
by  the  action  of  laws  already  established  and 
operative,  fix  every  soul  in  a  state  of  complete 
and  unalterable  happiness ;  or, 

3.  He  will  do  neither,  but  atford  to  every  soul 
hereafter,  as  here,  the  means  of  improvement 
and  of  obtaining  thereby  happiness. 

Now,  which  of  these  propositions  is  most  rea- 
sonable ?  No  reasonable  idea  of  God  will  in- 
volve the  truth  of  the  first  proposition.  Such 
an  exercise  of  sovereign  power  is  too  horrid  to 
think  of  a  moment, — it  involves  the  whole  of  I 
our  race  in  one  common  and  inevitable  ruin. 


I  am  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  second.  Hap- 
piness is  purest  and  best  when  it  comes  through 
the  free  action  of  our  minds  yielding  to  the  good 
motives  and  endearing  persuasives  of  Divine 
Grace.  The  pressure  of  necessity  is  hard  to  bear 
even  when  it  bears  on  to  enjoyment.  The  cease- 
less flow  of  the  river,  unafiected  by  storms,  car- 
rying along  the  boat  without  any  need  of  effort 
to  impel  or  guide  its  course,  is  not  the  happiest 
stream  on  which  to  sail.  Blancho  White,— a 
man  of  great  mental  power, — said  he  felt  it  a 
sad  thought  at  times,  that  he  must  be  immortal, 
that  no  choice  could  be  made.  But  this  were 
asking  too  much  freedom  of  will,  and  we  might 
be  left  to  make  our  choice  in  a  way  that  would 
eclipse  entirely  the  parental,  over-roling  love  of 
God.  But  this  shows  how  the  strong  mind  dis- 
likes the  pressure  of  necessity,- the  proud  steed 
champs  the  iron  of  the  bits  that  rule  him^  though 
bis  way  be  the  path  of  glory. 

Now,  if  these  propositions  are  both  rejected, 
yet  they  must  be  measurably  received  if  the 
common  doctrine  of  no  change  subsequent  to 
death  is  admitted.  The  idea  of  the  exercise  of 
irresistible  power  to.  fix  in  unalterable  happiness 
and  woe  is  inevitable,  where  the  popular  doc- 
trine is  received.  While  in  this  world,  the  good 
man  may  become  bad,  and  the  bad  man  good, 
and  the  best  of  good  men  remind  us  of  the  activ- 
ity of  some  evil  in  them.  Now,  if  when  death 
ensues,  the  good  man  is  so  circumstanced  out- 
wardly or  inwardly,  or  both,  that  he  can  sin  no 
more,  bat  the  whole  force  of  his  immortal  being 
must  be  given  nnto  good  and  good  only ;  and  if 
the  bad  man  must  pursue  only  evil  to  all  eterni- 
ty, then  there  is  an  exercise  of  irresistible  power 
in  both  cases ;  and  that  which  confirms  the  good 
in  goodness,  is  also  employed  to  confirm  the  evil 
in  evil.  Is  there  not  something  abhorrent  to 
right  reason  in  this  view  of  things  ?  and  does  it 
not  throw  upon  the  Deity  directly  the  eternal 
continuance  of  sin  ? 

Let  this  be  pondered,  for  here  is  the  point  at 
which  centres  all  the  arguments  of  the  dominant 
church.  Eminent  divines  in  speaking  of  the 
heathen,  their  exposure  to  wrath,  tell  ns  it  is 
rery  easy  to  decide  the  question  whether  the 
heathen  most  be  utterly  lost,  if  they  die  unre- 
generated.  And  what  is  the  easy  test,- what 
is  the  grand  solvent  of  the  difliculty  ?  It  is  this : 
Look,  it  is  said,  at  their  sins,  their  courses  of 
evil,  and  only  imagine  them  made  immortal, 
and  you  must  see  that  they  can  never  be  happy : 
what  renders  them  debased  and  wretched  here, 
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ter.  But  do  they  not  see,  that  in  this  idea  of 
immortality  is  involved  the  exercise  of  abitrary 
power, — an  act  of  aJmightiness  by  which  the 
course  of  evil  which  might  in  this  world  be  giv- 
en up,  must  be  to  all  eternity  pursued  by  the  im- 
mortalized heathen  !  The  power  of  choice  is 
destroyed.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  all  torn 
away ;  and  God  comes  to  the  poor,  tremblings 
guilty  creature,  as  though  Christ,  when  on  earth, 
had  stopped  before  some  miserable  drunkard  and 
said,  "  Be  thou  eternally  a  drunkard !"  Christ, 
the  express  image  of  the  invisible  God,  did  no 
such  thing.  Every  exercise  of  irresistible  power 
was  an  act  of  mercy,  as  when  he  touched  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  man,  and  on  his  visual  orbs 
streamed  the  light  and  shone  the  beauty  of 
heaven. 

Hence  I  am  led  to  adopt  the  third  proposition, 
— That  no  act  of  irresistible  power  will  fix  the 
eternal  continuance  of  good  or  evil,  but  that  the 
same  law  of  improvement  and  happiness  which 
operates  in  this  life,  will  operate  hereafter.  I  be- 
lieve in  in  the  Sovereignty  of  God  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will  for  eternity  as  well  as 
time ;  and  to  me  reason  teaches  nothing  plainer, 
than  that  the  law  of  improvement  is  the  best 
token  of  the  benevolence  of  God.  If  I  saw  in 
the  Scriptures  any  evidence  that  the  earthly  pas- 
sions go  with  us  to  eternity, — inevitably  contin- 
uing the  acts  of  sin,— that  man  could  hereafter 
sow  to  the  fiesh, — that  he  could  indulge  fleshly 
lusts  that  war  against  the  soul,  I  should  believe 
that  evidence,  and  should  anticipate  something 
such  a  world  as  this.  But  to  me  the  Scriptures 
are  plainly  against  this.  Man  in  the  immortal 
world  is  as  exalted  and  as  different  a  being  in 
contrast  with  himself  here,  as  the  winged  gem 
floating  on  the  summer  air  in  the  garden,  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  repulsive  worm, — though 
if  we  would  look  close  enough,  there  is  greiat 
beauty  to  be  seen  in  the  caterpillar.  In  the  but- 
terfly, only  the  beauty  is  magnified  ;  and  it  floats 
along  on  its  gossamer  and  rainbow  wings,  like  a 
thought  of  a  good  roan's  heart  made  visible  to 
attract  us  to  heaven.  That  which  is  sown  in 
dishonor,  shall  be  raised  in  glory ;  and  to  me, 
immortality  opens  a  higher  place  of  improve- 
ment, where  the  chains  of  earth  shall  no  more 
impede  the  swift  progress  of  the  spirit.  In  other 

words,  I  BELIEVE  THAT  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  IM- 
PROVEMENT    WILL     NEVER    BE     DENIED    TO    ANY 

HUMAN  SOUL.  God  will  force  no  man  to  be  a 
sinner.  Man  will  be  seen  a  penitent  though  a 
great  way  off*  from  holiness.  He  shall  never 
find  the  gate  barred  and  bolted,  the  bridge  up, 


and  the  heaven  of  piety  an    unapproachable 
thing. 

Has  Revelation  any  thing  against  this  ?  None 
pretend  to  bring  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  to  bear  on  this  poin^ 
but  rest  all  their  power  in  a  brief  text  here  and 
there,  considered  in  a  disjointed  manner.  Bat 
in  support  of  our  idea,  we  bring  from  Revelation 
the  character  of  God,  the  spirit  of  all  his  laws 
and  government,  a  Father's  interest  in  bis  chil- 
dren, the  rational  nature  of  punishment,  the 
promise  of  the  destruction  of  sin,  the  assurance 
of  the  superabounding  reign  of  grace,  the  univer- 
sal extent  of  the  Savior's  mission,  the  truth  that 
God  made  men  for  his  glory,  and  while  in  sin 
they  come  short  of  his  glory,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent truth,  that  Christ  will  be  efficient  in  the 
work  of  an  universal  Savior,  and  God  will  be  all 
in  all !  From  Reason  we  bring  the  fact,  that  evil 
is  not  the  final  state  of  any  thing  in  nature.  All 
around  us  evil  works  only  for  restoration.  The 
earthquake  and  the  storm,  the  wind  and  the 
tide,  and  every  elemental  force  in  the  vast  do- 
main of  matter,  but  opens  a  safety  valve  in  the 
tremendous  enginery  of  nature's  mechanism^  to 
promote  equilibrium— the  balance  of  forces— the 
safety  of  this  rolling  globe  and  firmamental  imi- 
verse.  b. 


THE  JUBILEE  OF  ALL  WORLDS. 

THE    GRAND    CONSUMMATION. 

Oh,  whence  this  trembling  thought  within,  that 
bums. 
And  soars  like  a  winged  spirit  now  on  high  ? 
Though  dim  its  vision,  still  it  soars  and  yearns — 

Father,  forgive  ! — ope  thou  the  inner  eye 

Of  yearning,  soaring  Faith.     Grant  to  its  sight 

One  glance  of  the  full  triumphs  of  thy  Grace  and 

Might. 

#  #  #  ♦  • 

Lo  !  the  orb-chariots  rolling  through  the  skies  ! 

At  God*8  command,  all  from  their  orbits  wheel 
Towards  the  central  Throne.     Dazzling  the  dyes 
Of  waving  banners.       Bright    and   burnifibed 
steel 
Each  opening  path  of  light.     Oh,  the  glad  song 
Of  worlds,   while  to   the  central  sun  they  rush 

along. 
Each   clust'ring  nebulse   bursts  on  the   startled 
sight. 
Revealing  worlds  that  long  seemed  drowned  in 
silvery  flame  ; 
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Old  Time  ie  ^ray,— and  yet  their  swift  and  awful 

light 
With  its   electric  speed,  ne'er  to  ihU    orbit 

came  ; — 
Behold  the  mjrriad  worlds  !   Each  onward  swifter 

rolls. 
Each  freighted  with  bright,  glorified,  immortal 

souls. 

They  near  the  central  Throne.     A  bright  and 
mystic  tower 
Of  half-veiled  blazonry,  amid  a  boundless  sun 
Of  glory,  speaks  the  awful  centre  of  God*s  power. 

The  dread  Shekinah  of  the  Holy  One. 
There,  in  that  wondrous  sphere  of  light  and  mys- 
tery 
Now  comes  each  shooting  world  to  hold  glad 

jubilee. 
0  God,  enough  !— Salvation's  banners  I  behold 
Around  the  central  Throne,  in  glory  now  un- 
furled ; 
Bright,  joyous  hosts,  with  sweet-toned  harps  of 
gold. 
And  starry  diadems,  from  every  shouting  world, 
They  come  —  they   come — a    shining,    myriad 

throng, 
^'Gcdriigiu  o*er  all^  in  all!*'  the  swelling  an- 
them song. 

Still  swell  the  rapturous  anthem  praises  there  ; 
New  wonders  yet  burst  on  the  unveiled  sight, — 
The  perfect  triumph  of  God's  grace  and  might. 
The  yearning  hope  of  every  holy  prayer. 
Grim  Death  turns  paler  on  his  skull-heaped 

throne. 
Totters,   then  sinks  in  night — and  dies  with 
horrid  groan  ! 
And  EsROR,  Fear  and  Sin, — each  blighting 
woe. 
Is  crushed   beneath   His    gleaming,    mighty 
Hand  ! 
With  a  new,  seraph  beauty  now  the  glow 
Upon  each  face  of  all  the  shining  band  ; — 
'  E'en  heavenly  Faith  can  there  no  longer  gaze 
Upon  the  awful  Throne  where  dazzling  splendors 

I  blaze.  NELSON    brown. 

Eden  Yale. 


JERSEY. 

CHAPTER  I. 


In  the  British  Channel,  but  much  nearer  to 
the  coast  of  France  than  that  of  England,  are  a 
cluster  of  islands  known  as  the  Channel  Islands, 
wwi  called  Jersey,  Guernsey,  A  Iderney  and  Sark. 


The  first  two  are  by  far  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant,Alderney  containing  only  one  parish,  and 
Sark  being  little  else  than  a  rock.  Of  the  first 
two  mentioned,  Jersey  is  the  most  important 
both  in  agriculture  and  in  a  commercial  point  of 
▼iew ;  and  it  is  of  this  island  in  particular  that 
I  am  about  to  write. 

The  ancient  name  of  this  island  was  Cesarea, 
Jer,  Ger,  or  Gear,  being  a  corruption  or  contrac- 
tion of  Cesar,  and  signifying  isle,  so  that  the 
true  meaning  of  Jersey,  being  interpreted,  is 
Cesar's  island.  This  and  the  sister  isles  were 
subject  to  France  for  the  space  of  four  hundred 
sixty-five  years,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Normandy ;  since  then  they  have  been 
an  appendage  of  the  British  dominions.  The 
ancient  Norman  language  is  still  the  language 
of  the  islands,  but  as  many  English  words  have 
been  introduced,  and  as  the  pronunciation  in 
some  instances  varies  from  the  more  modern 
French,  the  people  have  the  credit  of  speaking  a 
"patois"  or  brogue.  I  have  often  been  amused 
in  my  travels  in  France,  at  the  perplexity  of 
Frenchmen  to  determine  to  what  nation  a  Jer- 
seyman  belonged.  His  accent,  idiom,  and  form 
of  expression,  though  using  many  unknown 
words,  were  nearly  French,  while  his  looks, 
manners  and  habits  were  decidedly  English,  so 
that  he  was  set  down  as  a  nondescript,  and  per- 
haps thought  us  belonging  to  no  country  at  all. 

To  return  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Tra- 
dition informs  us  that  Jersey  was  first  inhabited 
by  Julius  Cesar,  who,  passing  through  Coutan- 
ces  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  heard  mention 
made  of  a  small  uninhabited  island,  which  had 
no  name,  and  which  was  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  very  narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  He 
determined  to  visit  it,  and  embarking  in  a  boat 
made  of  willow  woven  in  the  fashion  of  a  bas- 
ket and  covered  with  skin,  he  arrived  in  safety, 
and  gave  the  island  his  own  name.  He  also 
placed  twelve  gentlemen  of  his  subjects  there, 
to  commence  a  colony  and  equally  to  divide  the 
island  among  themselves.  This  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  twelve  parishes  in  which  the  island 
is  now  divided.  Near  the  castle  of  Mount  Or- 
gueil,  (of  which  I  shall  speak  more  by  and  by) 
there  is  an  old  fort,  which  has  communication 
with  the  castle  by  a  small  door,  and  from  imme- 
morial tradition  unto  the  present  time,  has  been 
called  Cesar's  fort.  In  the  same  way  in  the 
Manor  of  Rozel  in  the  north  of  the  island,  there 
is  an  entrenchment  also  named  after  Cesar,  and 
in  one  part  of  the  grounds  may  be  seen  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  camp  constructed  after  the 
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fashion  of  the  Romans.  In  corroboration  of  its 
early  history,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  a 
number  of  Roman  coins  have  been  found,  five 
of  which  have  been  preserved,  naihely,  a  large 
bronze  medal  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  found 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Owen ;  three  of  Piobus  and 
Postumus,  struck  when  the  empire  was  poor 
and  on  its  decline,  found  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin,  and  another  found  in  the  temple  of  the 
Druids  in  the  mountain  of  St.  Helien. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  the 
son  of  Charlemagne,  about  the  year  537,  that  the 
Normans,  or  Northmen,  whose  very  name  spread 
terror  in  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  showed 
from  what  part  of  the  world  they  came^  began 
to  make  piratical  descents  upon  the  western 
coast  of  France,  burning  and  destroying  every 
thing  in  their  progress,  pouring  out  human  blood 
like  water,  and  their  boldness  increasing  with 
their  numbers,  they  landed  in  difierent  places, 
and  committed  acts  of  the  greatest  violence. 
Wherever  these  barbarians  went,  they  left  the 
marks  of  rapine  and  cruelty.  By  means  of  their 
little  light  boats,  they  ascended  the  rivers  and 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  France,  spreading 
around  them  such  desolation  and  ruin  as  no  oth- 
er history  records.  They  were  Pagans,  and 
blindly  attached  to  their  idolatry,  a  worship  of  a 
gross  and  sensual  character,  which  united  with 
their  natural  ferocity,  impelled  them  to  commit 
diabolical  cruelties  on  all  Christians,  especially 
those  connected  with  churches,  monasteries  and 
religious  institutions.  The  fiery  zeal  imparted 
by  their  impious  and  brutal  religion,  rendered 
them  cruel  and  sanguinary,  and  more  particu- 
larly so  to  those  who  were  bold  to  confess  a  bet- 
ter faith  and  worship.  In  short,  such  was  the 
terror  they  inspired  throughout  France  entire, 
that  in  the  old  Litany  of  the  Roman  church, 
(which  is  retained  to  the  present  day  in  the 
prayer-book  of  the  Episcopal  church)  after  the 
words  *'  from  lightning  and  tempest,  from 
plague,  pestilence  and  famine,"  they  added 
and  "  from  the  fury  of  the  Normans,  good  Lord 
deliver  us." 

No  places  from  the  position  which  they  occu- 
pied on  the  coast  of  France,  could  be  more  ex- 
posed to  their  incursions  than  the  Channel  Isl- 
ands ;  for  as  they  lay  directly  in  their  track,  they 
of  necessity  passed  them  both  going  and  coming 
from  their  predatory  excursions  on  the  continent, 
and  as  Jersey  had  for  some  time  previous  been 
couverted  from  Christianity,  they  left  signal  in- 
stances of  their  cruelty  and  impiety.  The  fol- 
lowing transaction  is  on  record. 


There  resided  in  the  island  a  devout  man  em- 
inent for  his  piety  and  noted  for  the  austerity  of 
his  life.  His  name  was  Helerius,  in  French 
Helier,  and  he  had  retired  from  the  temptations 
and  cares  of  life  to  a  hermitage  on  a  rock  where 
now  stands  a  fort  called  Elizabeth  Castle.  This 
devout  man  was  murdered  by  these  barbarians 
under  circumstances  which  conferred  on  him  ihe 
reputation  of  a  martyr,  because  he  died  confes- 
sing his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  refusing  to 
embrace  the  gross  idolatry  of  his  murderers. 
This  circumstance  gave  notoriety  to  the  island, 
and  it  became  still  better  known  afterwards, 
when  a  Norman  lord  or  seigneur,  a  descendant 
of  those  who  had  put  this  devout  man  to  death, 
founded  in  memory  of  his  martyrdom  an  abbey 
and  called  it  after  his  name,  the  abbey  of  St. 
Helier.  This  is  also  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  town  of  St.  Helier,  the  capital  of  the  island. 

The  Normans  continued  to  exercise  their  cru- 
elties and  commit  ravages  for  the  space  of  ser- 
enty-five  years,  but  after  RoUo  and  his  Normans 
had  acquired  peaceable  possession  of  Normandy 
and  of  the  Channel  islands,  Charles  the  Simple, 
•king  of  France,  who  was  too  feeble  to  resist 
them  and  much  less  able  to  dislodge  them,  ceded 
to  them  one  part  of  his  kingdom,  in  order  that 
he  might  preserve  the  rest.  Then  it  was  that 
this  savage  people  intermarried  with  the  inhab- 
itants, became  civilized  and  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  island  of  Jersey  enjoyed  a  long  tranquili- 
ty under  the  government  of  the  dukes  who  suc- 
ceeded Rollo  up  to  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. To  the  Norman  chief  Rollo,  France 
the  archbishop  of  Rome  was  sent  with  proposi- 
tions of  peace.  "  Great  captain,"  said  he,  "will 
you  all  your  life-time  make  war  with  France  ? 
What  would  become  of  you  if  death  should  sud- 
denly cut  you  off?  Do  you  think  yourself  a  God? 
Are  you  not  a  mortal  man  ?  Consider  what  yon 
are,  and  what  you  are  to  become,  and  by  whom 
you  are  to  be  judged."  Afterwards  he  proposed 
terms  of  accommodation,  which  were,  that  that 
beautiful  extent  of  country  which  was  a  part  of 
Normandy,  and  which  coasted  the  British  Chan- 
nel for  two  hundred  miles,  and  was  wide  in  pro- 
portion, should  be  ceded  to  Rollo  and  his  succes- 
sors, to  beheld  in-feoffofthe  crown  c^  France, 
with  the  title  and  dignity  of  dnke,  and  still  fur- 
ther, if  Rollo  would  embrace  Christianity,  to 
which  step  the  archbishop  should  exhort  him  by 
all  possible  arguments,  the  king  should  give  him 
in  marriage  his  daughter  Gilla,  more  strongly  to 
cement  the  peace  and  friendship  of  the  respec- 
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tire  parties.— These  proposals  were  accepted, 
and  a  treaty  eoncladed  at  an  interview  between 
the  two  princes.  Rollo  was  baptized,  and  his 
aqthority  joined  to  his  example,  soon  induced 
those  who  accompanied  him  to  undergo  the  sanje 
ceremony.  Rollo  caused  his  companions,  sol- 
diers, and  all  his  army  to  be  baptized  and  in- 
structed in  the  Christian  religion.  In  every  thing 
he  showed  himself  to  be  a  great  prince.but  above 
all  was  he  conspicuous  for  his  love  of  right,  a 
rare  virtue  indeed  in  that  barbarous  age,  and  for 
the  important  and  exact  manner  in  which  he 
administered  justice.  The  provinces  which 
were  ceded  to  him,  had  for  a  long  time  been  the 
theatre  of  rapine  and  disorder,  but  he  soon 
brought  them  under  an  admirable  discipline  by 
the  institution  of  wise  laws,  and  by  the  care  he 
took  in  seeing  that  they  were  duly  executed. 

I  must  not  here  pass  unnoticed  one  of  the 
customs  introduced  under  the  administration  of 
Rollo,  as  well  for  its  singularity  as  for  the  res- 
pect it  obtains  from  the  inhabitants  up  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  not  imi>ortant  here  to  inquire 
whether  it  dates  its  origin  from  a  particular  or- 
dinance instituted  by  Rollo  himself,  or  whether 
it  arose  from  the  great  veneration  in  which  his 
name  was  held,  on  account  of  his  love  of  justice, 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  from  his  time  there 
was  a  custom  that  if  any  one  sought  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  that  to  which  he  had  no  legal 
claim,  or  attempted  to  invade  the  right  of  a 
neighbor,  or  to  commit  any  other  act  of  violence, 
or  oppression,  which  called  for  a  speedy  remedy, 
the  aggrieved  party  had  only  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  duke,  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
"Haro,  haro,  haro,  help  me  my  prince,  I  am 
wronged,"  and  the  aggressor  was  obliged,  and 
to  this  day  is  obliged,  under  pain  of  answering 
the  consequences,  to  proceed  no  farther.  No- 
thing could  have  been  introduced  more  timely 
than  this  practice,  and  it  was  no  doubt  institu- 
ted to  repress  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  pow-. 
erful  against  ihe  feeble,  who  too  often  avail 
themselves  of  their  wealth  to  weary  out  by  long 
and  expensive  processes  those  who  ask  speedy 
justice  against  their  oppressors.  I  remember 
an  instance  myself,  of  what  is  called  "  the  cry 
of  haro,"  during  one  of  my  visits  to  the  island. 
A  road  had  been  laid  out  which  an  individual 
thought  encroached  rather  more  than  it  ought 
upon  his  land.  As  the  workmen  were  about  to 
enter  on  his  boundary,  he  came  and  knelt  down 
in  the  road  and  raised  "  the  cry  of  haro,"  and 
the  laborers  desisted  ftom  their  work  till  the  law 
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singular  sight  for  a  stranger  like  myself  from 
England  to  witness  the  scene,  and  see  men  at 
the  magic  "cry  of  haro,"  "throw  down  the  shov- 
el and  the  hoe." 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  this 
custom  about  170  years  after  the  death  of  Rollo, 
at  the  funeral  of  William  the  Conqueror,  is  still 
on  record ;  when  an  individual  objected  to  his 
body  being  committed  to  the  earth.  It  seems 
that  the  Conqueror  had  purposed  to  build  the 
great  abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen  in  Norman- 
dy, where  he  wished  his  body  to  be  interred,  and 
to  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  pull  down  a 
number  of  houses,  and  among  them  was  one  of 
a  proprietor  who  had  received  no  compensation 
for  the  destruction  of  his  property.  The  son  of 
this  proprietor  seeing  that  a  grave  was  dug  in 
the  very  spot  where  the  house  of  bis  father  had 
stood,  came  boldly  before  the  whole  assembled 
multitude  and  forbid  them  in  the  name  of  Rollo, 
burying  the  body  in  that  spot,  and  thus  addres- 
sed the  assembly  :  "  He  who  has  oppressed  king- 
doms by  the  power  of  his  arms,  is  also  my  op- 
pressor, and  has  kept  me  in  perpetual  fear  of 
death ;  but  since  I  have  survived  him  who  has 
done  me  this  wrong,  I  shall  not  cry  quits,  now 
that  he  is  dead.  The  land  in  which  you  are 
about  to  bury  him,  belongs  to  me,  and  I  affirm 
that  no  one  can  justly  bury  a  body  on  the  prop- 
erty of  another.  If  after  his  death,  force  and 
violence  are  used  to  deprive  me  of  my  own,  I 
appeal  to  Rollo,  the  founder  and  father  of  our 
nation.  Though  it  is  true  that  he  is  long  since 
dead,  it  is  equally  true  that  he  lives  in  our  laws, 
and  to  those  laws  I  look  for  protection,  and  I 
know  of  no  authority  above  them." 

This  bold  discourse,  pronounced  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  son  of  the  deceased  monarch,  who 
was  no  other  than  Prince  Henry,  afterwards 
Henry  the  First,  had  its  effect.  The  "  cry  of 
haro"  was  respected.  The  man  was  satisfied, 
his  price  paid,  and  the  body  of  the  king  interred. 

All  writers  on  the  laws  of  Normandy  have 
noticed  and  largely  commented  on  this  singular 
anomaly  in  the  civil  code. 

From  the  time  of  Rollo  to  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  there  were  six  dukes  of 
Normandy,  including  Rollo  himself,  and  they 
were  the  governors  and  sovereigns  of  the  isles. 
Though  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
First,  that  Jersey  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  became  part  and  parcel  of  the 
kingdom,  yet  it  was  subject  from  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1067,  so  that  in  point 
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ants  of  Jersey  take  seniority  before  either  Ire- 
land or  Wales,  as  subjects  of  England.  The 
conquest  introduced  a  great  change  in  the  laws, 
customs,  and  even  the  language  in  England,  as 
almost  invariably  attends  such  political  changes, 
nevertheless  Jersey  and  her  sister  isles,  were 
not  subject  to  this  inconvenienee.  The  reason 
is  plain.  They  were,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  on 
the  side  of  the  conquerors  instead  of  the  con- 
quered. They  had  for  a  long  time  previous  been 
governed  by  Norman  laws,  and  therefore  the 
conquest  of  another  country  by  a  Norman  duke, 
could  not  introduce  any  change  among  them ; 
they  remained  as  they  were,  and  as  in  a  great 
measure  they  remain  at  the  present  day.  The 
only  change  was  that  they  had  a  king  instead  of 
a  duke,  at  the  head  of  the  government,  or  to 
speak  still  more  correctly,  they  had  king  and 
duke  in  the  same  person. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  of  England, 
these  islands  were  declared  inalienable  appen- 
dages to  the  British  crown,  and  as  such  they 
have  remained  to  the  present  day.  Frequent 
attempts  have  been  made  by  the  French  under 
different  sovereigns  to  get  possession  of  them, 
but  they  have  been  invariably  repulsed. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  sketch  to  enter 
into  a  narrative  on  that  topic.  In  the  churches 
several  monuments  are  erected  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  their 
country  from  the  arms  of  France.  In  patriot- 
ism Jersey  has  done  its  duty. 

C.   F.    L£  FEVRE. 
[To  be  continued.] 


CHRIST  WALKING  ON  THE  SEA. 

A  SHIP  is  on  the  troubled  sea, 

And  adverse  winds  are  high, 
While  those  within  it  toil,  nor  keep 

The  wished  for  haven  nigh  ; 
Tet  strive  they  still,  with  hearts  that  brave 
The  strength  of  wind,  the  force  of  wave. 

Lo  !  o'er  the  billow  comes  a  form 

With  face  serenely  fair, 
Whose  look  could  quell  the  wildest  storm. 

That  e*er  might  revel  there  ; 
With  step  as  calm,  as  though  each  tread 
Press'd  down  some  vestal  flow'ret's  head. 

Yet  all  the  flowers  that  near  it  meet. 

Are  formed  of  snowy  spray, 
That  wreathing,  clusters  'neath  its  feet. 


Like  garlands  white,  the  waves  have  nursed. 
To  vanish  when  that  form  has  passed. 

They  toil  no  more  !  their  eyes  they  raise 

To  view  the  vision  bright. 
And  tremble  even  as  they  gaze 

Upon  so  strange  a  sight  ; 
*•  Is  it  a  spirit,"  pale  they  say, 
''  That  makes  the  surging  sea  its  way  ?" 

"  Be  not  afraid,"  sweet  tones  reply, 

And  they  no  longer  fear  ; 
««  Be  of  good  cheer  for  it  is  I !" 

'Tis  Jesus  drawing  near. 
He  gains  the  ship  ;  they  near  the  land  ; 
They  tread  upon  the  welcome  strand. 

Ye  sailors  on  life's  darkened  sea 

When  adverse  winds  are  high. 
Who  hourly  toil  so  manfully, 

Noi  deem  the  haven  nigh. 
Look  up  !  see,  Jesus  walks  the  wave  ; 
He  comes  to  help,  to  guide,  to  save. 

Be  not  afraid  !  his  heav'nly  form 

Makes  beautiful  the  night. 
And  breaks  the  darkness  of  the  storm 

With  spiritual  light. 
His  arm  can  guide  ye  safely  o'er 
The  sea  of  life,  to  heaven's  shore. 

A.  A.  MORTOir. 
South  Deerfleld,  Man. 


WHAT  BIGOTRY  DOES  NOW. 

An  amiable  and  cultivated  woman,  in  the 
circle  of  our  friends,  passed  to  the  society  of  im- 
mortals more  than  a  year  since,  and  we  refrain- 
ed from  making  any  note  of  her  death,  lest  we 
might  say  something  too  severe  of  some  of  her 
kindred.  Looking  over  some  letters  recently, 
we  met  with  a  reference  to  her,  which  we  now 
•give,  to  show  what  death-dealing  work  Bigotry 
can  do.  This  lady  was  a  true  wife  and  good 
mother,  contented  to  live  in  the  humblest  style 
to  sustain  her  husband  in  the  frank  and  honest 
avowal  of  his  faith  in  the  completeness  of  the 
redemption  of  the  world  in  Christ.  She  was  a 
woman  of  much  culture  of  mind  and  grace  of 
manner.  Her  conversation  was  exceedingly 
engaging,  and  she  won  very  rapidly  on  the  es- 
teem of  even  the  stranger.  Her  husband  was 
an  honest,  hard  working  man,  with  no  habits  of 
extravagance,  and  we  should  not  have  resisted  a 
call  for  a  loan  in  the  time  to  which  the  follow- 
ing extract  alludes.     "Rut  the  nowpr  of  "Riimtrv 
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is  most  fearfully  shown  in  the  refusal  of  a  friend- 
ly act  and  of  parental  attention,  because  after 
our  brother  had  given  up  the  ministry  of  Par- 
tialism  and  preached  Universalism,  his  former 
friends  came  forth,  of  their  own  accord,  to  certi- 
fy to  the  spotless  integrity  of  his  character,  in 
reply  to  some  injurious  reports  from  that  class 
who  try  to  help  their  cause  by  slandering  the 
man  who  opposes  them.  Read  the  following 
and  see  a  specimen  of  the  social  discomforts 
that  so  frequently  make  it  a  martyrdom  to  pro- 
fess Universalism.  Here  is  the  extract;  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  bereaved  husband :  , 

*'  It  is  sad  to  look  in  upon  his  family,  and 
think  how  much  is  taken  from  them  by  the  re- 
moval of  that  sweet  mother  and  true  compan- 
ion. I  never  saw  such  a  smile  as  would  play 
upon  her  features  when  she  was  engaged  in 
conversation.  It  was  not  artificial — it  was  her 
very  soul  looking  out  upon  you.  The  poor  wo- 
man was  probably  hurried  to  her  grave  by  the 
coldness  of  some  of  her  relatives.  Her  husband, 
in  his  embarrassments,  appealed  to  his  sister  for 
help — for  the  loan  of  $100,  but  was  refused, 
though  she  is  worth  $6000,  and  her  husband 
$50,000.  Then  her  own  orthodox  father  came 
on  from  Maine,  but  did  not  call  upon  her  !  This 
completely  overcame  her.  And  these  things 
made  her  disease  incurable,  in  the  judgment  of 
some,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  her  peace  was  de- 
stroyed, if  not  her  life,  by  the  cruelty  of  kin- 
dred." 


TOO  BAO  TO  BE  TRDB. 


The  remark  is  not  unfrequently  made  in  ref- 
erence to  Universalism,  that  it  is  too  good  to  he 
true.  It  so  answers  all  the  deep  yearnings  of 
our  best  affections,  and  spreads  out  such  a  sub- 
lime result,  that  men  are  apt  to  consider  it  too 
good  for  belief,  and  they  fear  to  give  credence  to 
it,  as  when  we  think  our  wishes  are  betraying 
our  judgment  when  we  could  credit  some  news 
brought  to  us  concerning  a  very  desirable  object, 
and  we  say,  "  It  is  too  much  to  hope  for."  It 
was  so  with  the  early  disciples,  when  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  brought 
to  them:  ^^  They  yet  believed  not  for  joy. ^^  But 
their  refusal  to  believe,  only  showed  their  want 
of  faith  in  what  Christ  had  spoken,  or  their  want 
of  an  understanding  of  his  teachings.  May  it 
not  be  so  with  those  who  say  to  us,  that  Uni- 
versalism is  too  much  to  hope  for  ?  it  is  too  good 
to  be  true ! 


We  cannot  return  this  compliment,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  endless  sin  and  misery ; 
but  must  say,  "7/  i$  too  had  to  he  true!**  It 
outrages  all  our  conceptions  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God.  It  darkens  his  universe  with 
the  shadow  of  infinite  evil.  It  exhibits  a  de- 
feated Deity,  and  tells  us  of  "  lips  ordained  on 
hymns  to  dwell,  corrupting  to  groans  and  blow- 
ing the  fires  of  hell."  It  gives  us  no  hope  that 
the  capacities  of  all  souls  for  infinite  progress, 
will  find  means  for  expansion,  but  assures  us 
that  millions  of  millions  will  sin  and  suffer  on, 
and  on,  and  on,  through  interminable  ages.  We 
say  of  such  an  idea  that  it  is  too  bad  to  be  true! 
It  is  revolting  to  ^all  those  sympathies  which 
must  be  kept  active  in  order  to  do  the  work  of 
Christian  Zeal ;  and  by  making  Evil  a  perma- 
nent condition  of  such  a  vast  portion  of  immor- 
tal beings,  it  contradicts  the  revelations  of  God 
in  nature,  where,  from  "  seeming  evil,  He  is  al- 
ways educing  good."  It  encourages  all  those 
low  and  contracted  views  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment which  have  made  God  seem  like  man, 
with  transient  affections  and  varying  purposes. 
It  keeps  the  mind  from  expecting  the  noblest 
things  of  God,  and  makes  all  his  victories  to  be 
like  the  conquests  of  the  bloody  warrior,  result- 
ing in  horrid  ruins  and  awful  desolation.  It 
makes  the  gladness  of  eternity  but  as  the  beau- 
ty of  the  waving  harvests  of  a  battle  field  from 
richness  given  to  the  earth  by  the  blood  of 
slaughtered  thousands.  Nay  !  it  is  worse  than 
this.  It  requires  us  to  imagine  some  victorious 
king  having  power  to  make  his  captives  immor- 
tal in  their  miseries,  and  perpetuating  their  be- 
ing only  that  they  may  suffer  !  Oh  it  i«  too  bad 
to  be  true.  Does  any  one  assert  this  to  be  a  wrong 
statement  of  the  common  doctrine  ?  We  answer 
by  quoting  from  Dr.  Barnes :  "  Those  who  have 
done  evil  shall  be  raised  up  to  be  condemned,  or 
damned.  This  shall  be  the  object  of  raising 
them  up ;  this  the  sole  design."  Is  not  that  too 
horrible  for  belief?  Were  a  king,  at  a  certain 
period  of  time,  to  ordain  that  all  the  criminals 
in  his  kingdom  should  be  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances as  would  j)reclude  all  possibility  of  im- 
provement, and  where  they  would  be  forced  to 
sin  on  and  on  through  the  length  of  their  exist- 
ence, would  not  a  universal  cry  of  horror  arise 
against  it,  and  Nero,  with  all  his  cruelties,  seem 
amiable  in  comparison  ?  And  yet  such  is  the 
representation  which  the  doctrine  of  endless  sin 
and  misery  makes  of  God.  It  is  too  bad  to  be 
true.  It  gives  us  a  Deity  which  we  cannot  love, 
if  we  would,  and  which  we  ought  not  to  love,  if 
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we  could.  For  no  being  should  be  reverenced 
as  a  Deity,  wliose  character  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  imitate,  and  surely  it  is  not  safe  in  our  fami- 
lies, or  in  society,  to  imitate  a  being  who  limits 
his  affections  and  fixes  in  an  eternal  state  of  sin 
the  objects  of  his  wrath  when  the  limit  of  love 
is  passed.  And  yet  the  popular  interpretations 
of  Christianity  give  us  a  Deity  who  raises  mil- 
lions to  immortality  with  "  the  sole  design"  of 
making  them  miserable !  It  is  too  bad  to  be 
true. 

We  would  now  apply  this  argument  to  the 
Principle  involved  in  this  doctrine ;  the  Spirit  it 
has  inculcated ;  and  the  Misery  it  has  occa- 
sioned. 

And  first,  the  doctrine  of  infinite  wrath  is  too 
bad  to  be  true,  because  it  is  founded  on  Revenge. 
This  fact  is  set  forth  very  plainly  by  Baxter  in 
his  noted  work,  "  The  Saint's  Rest."  I  opened 
the  book  one  day,  as  I  tarried  at  a  house  previ- 
ous to  a  lecture,  and  I  read  thus: — "3.  The 
torments  of  the  damned  must  be  extreme,  be- 
cause they  are  the  effects  of  divine  vengeance. 
Wrath  is  terrible,  but  revenge  is  implacable." 
Here  the  doctrine  is  plain  that  endless  misery  is 
founded  on  revenge.  The  reason  here  given 
why  the  torments  of  the  damned  must  be  ex- 
treme, is  that  revenge  is  implacable— no  hope 
can  be  entertained  that  it  will  ever  be  satisfied ; 
it  is  more  cruel  than  wrath,  and  says,  in  the 
language  of  Young : 

**  Tbo'  much  is  paid,  yet  still  it  owes  roe  much  ; 
And  I  will  not  abate  a  single  groan.'* 

This  idea  of  God  is  essential  to  the  support  of 
the  popular  doctrine.  That  doctrine  will  be 
gone  just  as  soon  as  a  nobler  and  worthier  view 
of  the  Divine  character  obtains,  and  men  cease 
to  attribute  as  honorable  to  God  what  is  mean 
and  disgraceful  in  man. 

That  our  position  may  be  seen  to  be  the  satoe 
as  eminent  minds  in  the  ^'orthodox"  church  have 
taken,  we  quote  from  two,  and  certainly  there 
is  great  pertinency  in  their  remarks,  as  the  prin- 
ciple involved  is  the  same  whether  punishment 
be  human  or  divine  : — 

"  Punishment  (says  Dr.  Paley)  is  two-fold, 
amendment  and  example,  and  all  species  of  pain 
which  does  not  contemplate  the  true  ends  of 
punishment,  is  so  much  revenge."  "All  pain 
inflicted  over  and  above  these  two  purposes  of 
punishment,  (says  the  eminent  Robert  Hall)  is 
a  needless  waste  of  suffering,  condemned  alike 
by  reason  and  Christianity." 

All    around    us    we   hear   loud    declamation 


against  the  Universalist's  views  of  God's  retri- 
butive agents,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  godliness  to  nourish  faith  in  endless  pun-  ' 
ishment, — punishment  as  a  final  conditioo,  a 
permanent  state,— punishment  inflicted  without 
the  least  design  to  promote  the  well  being  of 
the  subjects.  All  this  is  summed  up  in  the 
common  assertion, — "  Future  punishment  is  run 
remedial."  This  is  Revenge,  and  nothing  else. 
It  is  as  though  the  surgeon  on  discovering  that 
his  patient  had  once  wronged  him  grievoosly, 
should  keep,  while  life  lasted,  his  instruments  of 
surgery  turning  in  the  wounds  he  should  probe 
to  heal !  Savage  warriors  turn  their  knife  in  the 
death  wound  of  their  enemy,  and  that  last  deed 
is  deemed  revengeful  in  the  extreme.  O,  is  it 
not  blasphemy  to  attribute  such  a  passion  to 
God  !  to  declare  such  a  principle  carried  out  in 
the  divine  administration !  It  is  too  bad  to  be 
true. 

2.  We  see  this  fact  again  in  considering  the 
Spirit  which  this  doctrine  has  inculcated.  How 
forcibly  is  this  set  forth  by  a  quotation  made  by 
Tytler  in  his  "Universal  History."  "It  was  a 
doctrine  of  Mary*s,  as  Bishop  Burnet  informs  us, 
that  as  the  souls  of  heretics  are  afterwards  to  be 
eternally  burning  in  hell,  there  could  be  nothing 
more  proper  than  to  imitate  the  divine  ven- 
geance by  burning  them  on  earth.  In  the  couTse 
of  Bloody  Mary's  reign,  it  is  computed  that  about 
eight  hundred  persons  were  burnt  alive  in  En- 
gland. Yet  this  monster  of  a  woman  died  in 
peace ;  with  the  consideration,  no  doubt,  of  bar- 
ing merited  eternal  happiness  as  a  reward  of 
that  zeal  she  had  shown  in  support  of  the  true 
religion."  This  was  the  same  spirit  that  made 
the  old  warrior  Bishop  apologize  for  wielding 
the  weapons  of  death  so  destructively,  by  saying 
in  answer  to  the  appeal  that  "  Christians  are 
required  to  love  their  enemies,"  "  Yes,  but  not 
the  Lord's  enemies,"  and  down  went  the  bloody 
instrument  of  war  upon  defenceless  heads  !  And 
is  not  this  spirit  abroad  now  ?  Do  not  professed 
Christians  continually  refer  to  the  severest  deal- 
ings of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  vindicate 
their  refusal  to  make  punishments  remedial,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  relics  of  barbarism  ?  Man 
has  ever  been  prone  to  imitate  God  in  the  awful 
retributive  aspects  of  his  government,  rather 
than  in  the  milder  dealings  with  humanity; 
that  doctrine  is  too  bad  to  be  true  which  en- 
courages all  this,  and  keeps  back  the  progress 
of  true  Christian  civilization. 

3.  But  there  is  yet  another  view  to  be  taken 

nf  if    and  that  i«  thp    Misprv  which  it.  has  ocra. 
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sioned  in  the  souls  of  many  who  have  believed 
it  too  sincerely.  Our  asylums  for  the  insane 
tell  the  sad  story  of  what  wrecks  of  mind  it  has 
caused,  and  such  are  the  most  hopeless  of  all 
cases  of  crazed  brains.  Human  hearts  all  around 
us  bleed  in  anguish  because  of  that  dread  of  eter- 
nity which  it  inspires,  and  this  too,  not  in  the 
dissolute  and  profane,  but  in  those  who  live 
nearest  to  the  altar  and  feel  most  for  tlicir  own 
souls  and  the  souls  of  their  race.  They  some- 
times confess  how  life  is  made  "  a  cruel  bitter" 
by  this  belief;  and  they  tell  us  that  they  do  not 
wonder  that  the  dreadful  fear  it  creates  *'  has 
made  some  mad  and  many  melancholy."  Oh, 
indeed,  its  presence  in  the  soul  reminds  us  of 
the  Savior's  comparison  of  •*  the  abomination  of 
desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place."  The 
Roman  vulture  with  bloody  beak,  taking  the 
place  of  the  meek  and  lovely  dove. 

An  estimable  and  influential  minister  of  the 
"orthodox"  church,  was  asked  in  private,  if  he 
did  not  secretly  indulge  a  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  final  restoration  of  all  souls,  and  with 
great  earnestness  and  energy  he  answered, — **If 
I  believed  it,  I  have  too  much  humanity  to  with- 
hold it  from  my  people."  What  an  eloquent 
compliment  to  Universalism !  What  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  its  power  to  impart  happi- 
ness !  He  could  not  but  liken  it,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  truth,  to  some  great  discovery  which 
it  would  be  inhumanity  to  withhold  from  the 
world.  The  world  does  indeed  demand  it.  The 
sins,  the  sorrows,  the  bereavements  which  op- 
press and  bewilder,  make  us  cry  out  for  a  hope 
that  shall  show  an  end  of  moral  evil,  a  glorious 
falfillmeot  of  the  great  promise  in  Eden  that  sin 
shall  be  crushed,  its  powers  destroyed,  and  tears 
and  groans  give  place  to  smiles  and  praises. 

One  reason  why  the  real  badness  of  the  popu- 
lar doctrine  is  not  more  seen,  is  because  the  con- 
trast of  Universal  and  Partial  Holiness,  as  the 
permanent  result  or  condition  of  man,  is  not 
enough  considered.  Dr.  Beecher  once  said  that 
endless  punishment  was  just,  because  it  would 
"tread  upon  the  heels  of  endless  transgression." 
Hence  the  fixed  and  final  condition  of  **  the 
damned"  is  one  of  perpetual  sin,  and  this  is  what 
gives  the  chief  horror  to  the  common  doctrine. 
Souls  are  to  be  so  circumstanced  that  they  must 
sin,  and  for  yielding  to  this  necessity  they  must 
be  continually  punished  !  Now,  in  opposition  to 
this,  we  say,  that  God  made  man  to  reflect  him- 
self, and  we  do  not  believe  that  He  will  ever 
lose  sight  of  this  object,  but  will  make  immor- 


tality a  blessing  to  every  soul,  for  grace  must 
abound  beyond  sin,  else  man  were  as  infinite  as 
God. 

It  might  be  useful  for  some  Christians  to  re- 
member a  remark  of  Addison  where  he  speaks 
of  Plutarch  who  made  a  discourse  to  show  that 
the  atheist,  who  denies  a  God,  does  hira  less 
dishonor  than  a  man  who  owns  his  being,  but 
at  the  same  time,  believes  him  to  be  cruel,  hard 
to  please,  and  terrible  to  human  nature.  "  For 
my  own  part,"  says  he,  "I  would  rather  it 
should  be  said  of  me,  that  there  was  never  any 
such  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  Plutarch  was 
ill-natured,  capricious,  or  inhuman." 

That  surely  is  too  bad  to  be  true  which  is 
worse  than  the  denial  of  the  Divine  Existence ! 


Vol.    XX. 


19 


FROST  WORK. 

Oh  !  haste  to  the  window,  fair  Antoinette  said. 
In  the  quickness   of  thought   to  the  window  I 

sped  ; 
There  a  vision  of  beauty  burst  full  on  my  sight, 
It  had  sprung  into  life  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

Like   the   work   of  enchantment    most   truly  it 

seemed. 
As  up  thro'  the  mist  of  the  morning  it  gleamed  ; 
Bright  Sol  lent  his  rays  to  enliyen  the  scene. 
And  there  stood  a  palace  quite  fit  for  a  queen. 

The  trees  were  all  clothed  in  a  gorgeous  array, 
A  diamond  hung  sparkling  from  each  little  spray; 
And  pearls,  set  in  frost-work,  a  magical  shower — 
In  profusion  were   strown    o*er  that    fairy-like 
bower. 

For  the  frost-king  had  there  his  night-revelry 

kept  ; 
Till  surprised  by  the  sun  to  his  cavern  he  crept. 
But  forgot  in  his  haste  to  bear  ofi*  to  his  den, 
The  riches  he'd  brought  to  the  dwellings  of  men. 

I  looked  on  enchanted — nor  ventured  to  speak  ; 
Lest  the  sound  of  my  voice  the  sweet  raptute 

might  break. 
Which  thrilPd  through  my  bosom  and  filled  my 

whole  soul 
With  thoughts  which  came  gushing  too  free  to 

control. 

ICART     E.    WALDHON. 

AllegtA,  Mich. 
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LIZZIE  BBOWN. 

[Concluded.] 


The  physician's  prophecy  as  to  little  Willie, 
did  not  prove  true,  for  he  suffered  for  weeks, 
under  the  most  afflicting  form  of  typhus  fever. 
Lizzie  left  her  school  to  attend  to  him,  and  Miss 
Green  came  to  take  her  place.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  Cora  Lee  pouted  and  said  she 
"  wouldn't  go  to  the  new  school-marm,"  and 
when  told  that  she  must  go,  she  revenged  herself 
by  saying,  "I  wont  love  her,  as  I  do  Lizzie 
Brown — any  way  I  wont." 

Before  Willie  recovered,  James  was  taken 
down  with  the  same  disease ;  and  Mr.  Brown, 
too  poor  to  hire  aid,  gathered  his  harvest  in 
alone.  Lizzie  had  arranged  Willie's  crib  near 
the  bed  of  James ;  and  as  much  of  her  time  as 
she  could  spare  from  the  kitchen,  was  spent  with 
them.  At  noon,  or  towards  evening,  her  father 
would  come  in  from  his  work,  and  sit  with  the 
sick  boy,  while-  she  arranged  his  food  ;  and  then 
he  would  go  back  and  wait  upon  them,  till  Liz- 
zie could  make  a  little  gruel,  or  wash  the  dish- 
es, or  perform  some  other  necessary  labor.  Mrs. 
Brown,  when  her  children  were  not  immediate- 
ly dangerous,  smoked*  and  visited,  undisturbed 
by  their  feverish  cheeks,  their  wasted  frames,  or 
their  feeble  moans.  Occasionally  there  was  an 
offer  of  help  from  some  one— for,  thank  heaven, 
earth  owns  its  good  as  well  as  its  evil  spirits— 
and  this  lightened  Lizzie^s  burdens  a  little. 
Eind-hearted,  generous  Dr.  Gray  and  his  amia- 
ble wife,  were  often  ready  to  assist  them  ;  and 
digniBed  Judge  Summers  and  his  aristocratic- 
looking  lady,  often  brought  some  nicety  for  the 
sick.  As  the  brothers  grew  better,  Lizzie  grew 
worse;  she  had  striven  to  keep  up,  and  tried  to 
rally  her  failing  strength ;  for  she  saw  no  place 
of  rest  for  her.  If  she  became  ill,  what  would 
the  others  do  ?  Sick  and  discouraged,  they  would 
give  up  in  despair.  And  then  she  feared  a  long, 
distressing  illness,  of  months— perhaps  years. 
Every  energy  had  been  so  long  on  the  rack,  that 
she  feared  it  would  require  a  longtime  to  restore 
her  ;  and  it  was  her  greatest  fear  that  she  could 
not  bear  the  trial  patiently  and  cheerfully.  But 
the  trial  came  at  last — weeks  of  terrible  fever, 
followed  by  diseased  lungs  and  the  complete 
prostration  of  the  nervous  system. 

One  day,  after  Lizzie  had  become  very  weak, 
James,  who  was  somewhat  better,  plead  earnest- 


ly for  some  cold  water.  Willie  could  not  go  for 
it,  and  their  father  was  busy  in  the  field.  Lizzie 
thought  it  would  not  injure  him,  and  holding  on 
to  the  ceiling,  she  got  down  stairs,  and  then 
crept  to  the  spring;  as  she  bent  over  it,  her 
pale,  wo-begone  face,  startled  her,  and  she  mur- 
mured—"Paler  than  ever!  well,  let  the  flesh 
fail,  the  spirit  is  stronger  to-day  than  before  it 
was  tried."  Any  other  than  Lizzie  Brown  would 
have  asked  for  the  dust-pillow  and  the  grass- 
covering;  but  she,  sweet,  saint-like  creature, 
she  was  happy  that  she  was  yet  able  to  do  that 
little  for  those  she  loved.  As  she  gave  her  broth- 
er a  drink,  he  noticed  her  pale  face  and  fltittei- 
ing  breath,  and  asked—"  Oh  !  Lizzie,  what  do 
we  live  for  ?" 

"  Because  God  has  thought  best  that  we  should 
be  here ;  he  has  placed  us  like  sentinels  at  our 
post,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  watch  faithfully  and 
cheerfully,  till  he  gives  us  a  pleasanter  labor." 

"Faithfully  and  cheerfully— how  can  I  be 
even  patient,  Lizzie — not  to  mention  the  word 
cheerful  or  contented  ?  Sick  and  needy,  disgrac- 
ed by  poverty,  and  compelled  to  endure  trials  for 
worse ;  requiring  almost  every  comfort  of  life, 
yet  unable  to  procure  them ;  with  a  desire  for 
knowledge,  yet  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
gain  it;  without  a  moment  to  listen  to  the 
murmur  of  the  rivulet,  or  the  sighing  of  the 
wind — to  gaze  upon  the  beauty  of  the  earth  or 
sky — with  a  love  for  these,  I  am  bound,  soul 
and  body,  to  a  life  of  complete  drudgery.  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  patience— I  cannot,  I  will  not  be 
patient." 

"  Well,  James,"  replied  Lizzie,  "  take  things 
as  you  choose ;  goon  murmuring  and  complain- 
ing, if  so  you  feel  happier— but  I  fear  this  is  the 
rock  upon  which  you  are  to  wreck  your  bark  of 
life.  This  spirit  of  discontent,  only  renders  you 
more  sensitive  to  your  trials,  and  the  more  un- 
fits you  for  the  task  you  are  to  perform.  If  you 
would  be  only  a  little  more  quiet,  have  a  little 
more  confidence  in  your  heavenly  Father,  your 
burdens  would  be  much  lighter,  and  what  now 
look  like  mountains  to  your  vision,  would  then 
seem  like  mole-hills.  "For  he  who  is  steadily 
resolved  against  all  uncertainties,  is  never  dis- 
turbed by  a  variety  of  them.'  " 

**  You  talk  as  though  we  were  all  made  alike ; 
because  you  can  bear  every  thing,  you  think  I 
can.  It  is  no  virtue  for  you  to  keep  cool,  for 
you  can  do  it  without  an  effort ;  but  that  is  no 
sign  I  can." 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  talk  in  that  manner,  for 
I  very  well  know,  that  God  has  constituted  us 
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all  differently.  But  you  are  mistaken  about  my 
forbearance ;  it  is  only  by  great  and  continued 
effort  that  f  can  take  thiugs  so  quietly ;  only  by 
seeming  happy,  and  patient,  and  contented, 
when  I  have  been  otherwise,  that  I  have  really 
come  to  be  so.  Your  energies— your  capability 
of  self-government— all  lie,  unfolded,  undevel- 
oped within  you.  You  know  not  what  you 
may  attain ;  you  know  not,  and  never  can  you 
know,  until  you  make  the  effort  to  gather  it, 
how  much  happiness  lies  scattered  at  your  feet. 
You  do  not  understand  now,  but  I  hope  you  will 
learn  ere  long,  that  you  may  quite  as  easily 
journey  on  your  way  to  heaven,  with  your  heart 
filled  with  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  as  with 
dissatisfaction  and  gloom." 

"  But,  Lizzie,  would  you  inculcate  a  spirit  of 
indolence  and  ease  ?  I  verily  believe  you  would 
have  me  satisOed  with  my  condition,  and  not 
make  an  effort  to  change  it ;  content  to  remain 
the  clod  I  am— happy  in  my  servitude,  and  con- 
tent to  wear  my  chains." 

"You  mistake  me— I  would  only  have  you, 
as  St.  Paul  had  learned  to  be — *  in  whatsoever 
state,  content.'  Providence  has  given  you  suf- 
ficient for  the  present,  and  when  you  require 
more,  he  will  bestow  it.  He  has  set  your  path- 
way, and  placed  your  feet  within  it ;  and  can 
you,  by  choice  or  effort,  turn  your  course  ?  Does 
•  your  murmuring  or  complaining  render  the  trial 
any  lighter,  or  change  your  situation  in  the 
least  ?  It  is  true,  that  we  are  disgraced  by  pov- 
erty, as  far  as  that  can  disgrace  one ;  but  re- 
member, my  brother,  that  our  Master  was  far 
poorer  than  we.  He,  whose  truths  are  to  re- 
deem a  world,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
If  you  would  change  your  situation,  and  gather 
around  you  more  that  can  render  life  agreeable, 
revive  your  departing  courage— put  on  the  ar- 
mor of  invincible  patience  and  perseverance,  and 
strive  to  accomplish  what  you  desire.  If  you 
succeed,  thank  God  that  he  has  made  you  an 
agent  to  better  your  condition  :  if  you  fail,  thank 
him  just  as  earnestly  that  he  has  overruled  your 
efforts,  by  a  wiser  will  of  his  own ;  and  left  you 
in  a  situation  the  best  for  yourself,  and  the  most 
consistent  with  his  power  and  goodness.  Feel- 
ing meanwhile,  that,  *  had  it  been  otherwise, 
you  should  have  been  content ;  but  as  it  is,  God 
has  ordered  better.*  For  believe  me,  whatever 
Ood  allows  to  happen,  happens  always  for  the 
best.  It  is  true,  that  poverty  has  not  been  our 
greatest  grief;  that^  trying  and  fearful  as  it  is, 
grows  darker  and  deeper  with  years ;  and  it  may 
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and  better  than  we.  If  we  are  to  suffer  on,  it 
will  be  nothing  new.  It  is  all  folly— this  sit- 
ting down,  gloomy  and  sorrowful,  crying  out  in 
one's  despair,  that  one's  grief  is  greater  than 
other  hearts  have  borne.  Look  at  what  Regu- 
lus  suffered,  and  Aristides  bore ;  at  the  trials  of 
Socrates,  and  the  worse  than  poverty  or  death 
of  Seneca.  Look  at  the  glorious  host  of  mar- 
tyrs— the  delicate  women  and  heroic  men,  old 
England  drowned  and  burned  and  executed — at 
the  sufferings  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the 
trials  of  the  American  revolution  ;  and  the  fear- 
ful trials,  that  in  almost  every  form,  fell  upon 
the  Jesuitical  priests  scattered  throughout  the 
wilderness  of  the  new  world,  teaching  what  they 
sincerely  believed  to  be  God's  truth  to  the  sav- 
ages. These  men— these  women — were  hu- 
man ;  no  better  prepared  by  nature — no  better 
qualified  by  education — receiving  no  higher  sup- 
port from  the  Eternal  Father,  perhaps,  than  are 
we.  It  is  because  we  are  willing  to  be  weak, 
that  we  are  not  so  strong ;  because  we  shrink 
back  without  coming  boldly  and  courageously  to 
trial,  that  our  burdens  are  greater  than  we  can 
bear. 

I  realize,  as  well  as  yourself,  the  truth,  that 
you  never  had  but  little  opportunity  to  attend 
school ;  and  for  that  reason,  I  would  have  you 
make  the  most  of  it.  Which  is  the  wiser— to 
mourn  because  you  cannot  do  as  you  like,  or 
make  the  most  of  doing  as  you  can  ?  You  have 
hitherto  been  quite  studious,  and  with  your  win- 
ter schooling,  and  the  husbanding  of  your  leis- 
ure moments,  you  probably  have  more  informa- 
tion, and  more  scientific  knowledge  at  sixteen, 
than  many  boys  who  have  their  money  and  leis- 
ure, possess  at  twenty.  While  Burns  drove  his 
plough,  he  wove  his  song;  and  while  you  labor 
with  your  hands,  you  need  not  neglect  your 
mind.  As  you  go  from  your  book  to  your  toil, 
you  have  time  to  ponder  upon  every  idea  you 
have  gathered  ;  you  can  consider  the  thousand 
theories,  and  doctrines,  and  rules  of  men,  that 
you  may  know  whether  they  are  natural  and 
consistent,  and  consequently  correct.  You  are 
abroad,  with  Nature  all  before  you,  waiting  for 
your  investigation  and  research ;  the  earth  be- 
neath you,  with  its  geological  and  botanical 
beauties ;  the  heavens  above,  with  their  clusters 
of  stars ;  the  winds  and  the  birds  make  music 
for  your  ear ;  the  waters  flow,  and  fall,  and  glis- 
ten, for  your  eye ;  you  may  not  become  very 
learned .  in  the  science  of  the  schools,  but  you 
may  have  a  good  share  of  even  this ;  and  you 
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thinking,  practical  and  useful  man.  I  would 
not  advocate  indolence  or  supineness;  but 
life  is  before  you,  all  untried—and  I  would, 
that  you  might  take  it  in  the  best  manner ;  that 
you  might  bear  adversity  cheerfully,  and  pros- 
perity wisely ;  that  you  might  feel,  as  did  the 
great  Spanish  philosopher,  when  he  said,  "Place 
me  among  princes  or  among  beggars,  the  one 
shall  not  make  me  proud,  nor  the  other  asham- 
ed. I  can  take  as  sound  a  sleep  in  a  barn  as  in 
a  palace,  and  a  bundle  of  hay  makes  me  as  good 
a  lodging  as  a  bed  of  down.  I  will  not  trans- 
port myself  with  either  pain  or  pleasure ;  and 
yet,  for  all  that,  I  could  wish  that  I  had  an  easier 
game  to  play.  If  I  were  an  imperial  prince,  I 
would  rather  take  than  to  be  taken ;  but  I  would 
bear  the  same  mind  under  the  chariot  of  my  con- 
queror, that  I  had  in  my  own." 

"  I  would  give  any  thing,  every  thing,  Lizzie 
—all  the  world,  were  it  mine,  to  be  able  to 
realize  and  litfe  such  a  philosophy,  but  I  fear  I 
aever  can." 

"  No  more  doubting,  James ;  you  can  and  you 
will"— and  she  smoothed  his  pillow  and  brushed 
his  hair,  until  he  slept. 

Lizzie  Brown  was  a  feeble,  helpless  creature ; 
unable  to  raise  her  head  from  her  pillow  for  ma- 
ny w€eks ;  and  in  that  time,  no  mother's  voice 
fell  upon  her  ear  save  as  it  was  heard  in  discor- 
dant notes  from  the  kitchen ;  or  when  the  old 
lady  asked,  "  Dr.,  when  you  going  to  cure  this 
girl  up?  I  want  her  to  work." 

"  Lizzie  will  not  work  very  soon,  if  ever ;  she 
must  have  two  x)r  three  years  of  rest." 

"  Two  or  three  years  !  the  Lord  knows  what'U 
become  of  us  then,  I  don't.  Fm  most  worked 
to  death  now." 

Like  remarks  fell  often  upon  Lizzie's  ear,  but 
she  was  not  l^ft  to  bear  her  griefs  alone.  She 
had  won  many  faithful  frifnds  to  be  near  her  in 
her  hour  of  trial.  There  was  dear  Mrs.  Gray, 
and  sweet  Mrs.  Lee,  and  noble,  beautiful,  Mrs. 
Summers ;  there  was  a  large  circle  of  young  fe- 
male acquaintances  ready  for  a  day's  labor  or  a 
night's  watch — and  one  or  two  dearly  loved  and 
trusted  friends.  Then  there  was  contented, 
happy,  angel-like  Cora  Lee,  with  her  berries  and 
flowers ;  and  little,  wild  Bell  Summers,  with 
gifts  from  her  father's  green-house.  Lizzie  re- 
covered slowly,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
bear  the  noise,  Mr,  Brown  and  James  arranged 
the  house  as  bad  been  talked  in  the  Summer, 
giving  Lizzie  a  small  room  above,  with  its  win- 
dow towards  the  road,  which  room  was  fumish- 
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taining  Lizzie's  books  and  medicines,  a  large 
chair,  and  a  small,  calico-covered  seat.  The 
pipe  from  the  new  stove  warmed  the  room  ;  and 
all  in  all,  Lizzie  thought  her  winter-quarters 
very  comfortable.  It  was  through  the  window 
of  this  low  room,  that  Lizzie  saw  the  cherry 
coffin  of  little  Cora  Lee  lowered  through  "the 
church-yard  snow."  Lizzie  felt  satisfied  that 
God  had  done  well  by  her  little  friend  ;  and  as 
Bell  Summers  said  to  her  one  day,  "  Oh !  Miss 
Brown,  I  can't  see  Cora  any  more"— she  replied, 
"  0,  yes,  my  little  Bell,  you  will  see  Cora  again. 
God  will  take  us  to  her,  by  and  by." 

"  Then  I  wont  cry  any  more;"  and  the  little 
girl  brushed  her  tears  from  her  great  antelope 
eyes,  and  went  away  far  happier  than  she  came. 
Lizzie  well  understood  the  diflference  between 
the  friend  in  heaven  and  the  one  on  earth.  Bell 
needed  educating,  disciplining;  Cora  came  dis- 
ciplined and  educated  from  the  band  of  God. 
Bell  possessed  uncommon  powers  of  intellect, 
and  a  great  degree  of  affection ;  but  she  had  in 
her  nature  that  which  needed  crushing  by  wise 
tutorship,  and  the  most  careful  of  parental  gui- 
dance; with  this  from  her  childhood  till  her 
character  was  fully  formed,  Bell  Summers  would 
make  a  glorious  creature.  Cora  had  a  greater 
intellect,  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
affection ;  left  to  herself,  she  would  have  been 
**  little  Cora" — and  guided  and  taught,  she  would 
have  been  "  little  Cora"  still.  Lizzie  felt  this— 
but  she  also  felt,  that  while  she  retained  the  one, 
she  had  not  lost  the  other. 

Winter  passed,  with  his  feet  of  ice  and  crown 
of  snow ;  Spring  faded  into  Summer,  and  Sum- 
mer deepened  into  Autumn ;  and  then  Lizzie 
Brown  took  her  place  in  the  brown  stone  acad- 
emy of  Hilly-side,  as  teacher  of  algebra,  geome- 
try, astronomy  and  botany.  Never  was  a  teach- 
er better  loved ;  never  were  scholars  more  stu- 
dious or  dutiful ;  the  latter  affirmed  again  and 
again,  that  the  presence  of  Lizzie  was  a  bestow- 
ed blessing  upon  those  entrusted  to  her  care. 


Fifteen  years— and  now,  dear  reader,  fancy 
thyself  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Utica,  and  step- 
ping from  car,  packet,  or  stage-coach,  into  this 
little  one-horse  buggy,  and  sitting  beside  me, 
come  away  to  Hilly-side.  There,  upon  the  east 
corner  of  these  four  corners,  (for  this  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  village)  is  the  store,  with  its  roof 
brushed  by  the  heavy  elm,  that  was  a  large  tree 
when  the  oldest  of  our  villagers  was  but  a  child; 
just  across  the  way,  is  the  village  tavern ;  and 
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parsonage  of  dear  old  minister  Brown;  farther 
on  we  may  cross  the  bridge,  and  hear  the  eter- 
nal saw,  saw,  of  the  saw-mill ;  and  behind  this 
brown  cottage— this  home  of  my  childhood— on 
the  banks  of  the  creek,  we  may  see  the  moss- 
covered  tannery ;  and  farther  this  way,  where 
the  stream  bends  to  the  right,  is  the  beautiful 
home  of  Mr.  Lee.  Come  over  the  bridge,  and 
we  may  note  the  ruins  of  the  old  yellow  school- 
house  ;  and  a  half  mile  up  the  hill  to  the  left, 
brings  us  to  the  home  of  Lizzie  Brown.  It  has 
been  said,  that  change  is  the  order  of  nature ; 
and  certainly  the  remark  proves  true  here. 
There  is  no  look  of  barrenness  here  now ;  see 
the  box-fringed  beds  of  flowers— tbe  snow-balls, 
lilacs,  wax-berries,  and  the  various  kinds  of  rose 
bashes.  We  will  go  up  this  brick-paved  walk, 
and  see  if  we  can  find  a  welcome.  See  the  pure, 
meek  snow-drop  by  the  door,  and  the  eglantine 
and  clematis  in  blossom  over  the  window ;  and 
on'  this  low  seat  by  the  door,  is  a  book  open 
where  the  reader  left  it.  Let  us  look  into  this 
little  room— this  is  Lizzie*s  room  ;  the  bed,  with 
its  white  counterpane  and  ruffled  pillows,  is  a 
perfect  specimen  of  neatness;  the  book-case 
shows  the  names  of  eminent  historians,  novel- 
ists, poets,  statesmen  and  reformers.  Here  up- 
on the  table,  are  her  Latin  and  Greek  books ; 
and  open,  his  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli's  Woman 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  and  close  beside  it, 
Madame  De  StaePs  Corinnae.  Upon  her  port- 
folio, his  a  just  finished  drawing  of  the  brrth- 
place  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  it  is  an  exquisite 
picture,  and  Lizzie  has  bestowed  much  labor 
upon  it.  But  the  charm  of  the  room  is  this  del- 
icately arranged  herbarium ;  the  cover  of  em- 
broidered perforated-paper,  lined  and  bound  with 
blue  satin ;  and  the  gilt-edged,  satin  leaves,  with 
the  buds  and  blossoms  classed  and  arranged  up- 
on their  white  surfaces — do  they  not  speak  well 
for  the  exquisite  taste  of  my  friend  ?  Let  us 
cross  the  hall  now,  and  take  a  peep  into  the 
parlor;  what  an  exhibition  of  order  and  neat- 
ness— with  its  striped  carpet,  its  cane-bottom 
chairs,  its  low  lounge  of  green  moreen,  with 
large  square  pillows  and  their  heavy  tassels ;  and 
its  white  muslin  curtains  looped  back  with  a 
cluster  of  wax-berries  and  green  leaves.  Upon 
the  green-and-white  spread  of  the  table,  are  two 
porcelain  vases  filled  with  flowers,  and  here  is 
sweet  Mrs.  Hemans,  sad  and  passionate  Mrs. 
Norton,  afiectionate,  winning  Fanny  Osgood, 
brilliant  and  musical  Amelia  Welby,  intellectu- 
al Mrs.  Scott,  the  great-souled  Elizabeth  B. 
Browning,  and  dear,  dazzling  Sarah  Mayo.    On 


a  side-table  in  the  other  end  of  the  room,  are  a 
flute  and  guitar,  and  several  collections  of  mu- 
sic. The  windows  are  raised,  and  how  clear 
and  fresh  the  air  comes  through  lifting  the 
flowers,  and  rustling  the  leaves  of  the  music- 
books.  Upon  the  walls  are  three  splendid  paint- 
ings by  Lizzie*s  own  hand  ;  and  for  one,  a  wild- 
wood  scene  in  Mr^ssachusetts,  done  in  oil  colors, 
she  has  already  been  offered  a  large  sum  by  a 
southern  gentleman,  who  is  waiting  her  answer 
whether  she  will  become  the  friend  and  teacher 
of  his  children?  Come  once  more  across  the 
hall,  and  through  this  open  door  we  can  see  the 
family  at  tea.  Can  this  be  the  room  once  so 
gloomy  and  desolate  ?  this  neatly  papered  and 
carpeted  room,  with  its  air-tight  stove  and  set- 
tee, its  side-table  filled  with  periodicals  and  pa- 
pers ;  and  just  now,  the  supper-table,  with  its 
fine  linen  spread,  and  clear  white  dishes  ?  this 
the  room,  where  little,  dirty,  ragged  Lizzie,  drew 
her  leather  bottom  chair  to  the  low  window,  and 
hung  her  body  across  the  logs,  to  watch  the  stars 
as  they  came  out  in  the  blue  above,  or  count  the 
vine-blossoms  around  the  village  dwellings  ?  this 
the  room,  where  she  toiled  and  suffered  and  en- 
dured ?  Ah !  it  is  none  other,  my  gentle  friend. 
And  there  is  Mr.  Brown,  looking  contented  and 
happy ;  there  is  blind  Willie,  grown  to  youth, 
and  able  to  read  and  write,  and  blow  the  flute ; 
and  at  his  side,  is  a  "  hired  man"  in  his  twilled 
pants  and  striped  shirt ;  there  is  the  old  lady, 
looking  quite  good-natured,  in  her  calico-dress 
and  lace  cap ;  and  the  "girl,"  a  young,  healthy 
looking  lassie,  by  her  side ;  and  there  is  James, 
in  his  white  linen  pants  and  polished  boots ;  his 
dark  green  satin  cravat,  showing  in  fine  contrast 
with  his  light  vest  and  clear  linen.  There,  just 
handing  the  rich  cream  biscuit  to  her  brother,  is 
our  friend  Lizzie  ;  thirty-five  years  have  been 
written  against  her  name,  and  yet  she  looks 
fairer  and  younger  and  less  faded  to-day,  than 
when  we  saw  her  in  her  girlhood.  Hydropathy 
has  performed  wonders  fop  her,  physically ;  and 
she  has  no  need  now  to  struggle  with  trials,  as 
she  did  long  ago.  Saw  we  ever  a  fairer  face  ? 
ah,  that  Madonna-like  forehead,  with  its  shad- 
ing of  soft,  brown  hair;  and  those  large,  liquid, 
lustrous  eyes — those  beautiful  lips,  and  the  slen- 
der, graceful  form,  have  been  portrayed  upon 
canvass,  as  forming  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
loveliness.  But  Lizzie  would  not  like  us  to  talk 
of  such  things  in  her  presence,  and  we  will  listen 
to  their  conversation. 

"  I  hope  you  have  concluded  not  to  go  South, 
Lizzie,"  says  James. 
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"  0,  no ;  don't  go,  Lizzie,"  adds  the  blind 
brother,  "  we  can't  live  without  you." 

"  Don't  you,  don't  you,"  breaks  in  the  father ; 
and—"  I  wouldn't  go,  repeats  the  mother,  who 
has  come  to  admit  that  Lizzie  is  quite  human. 

"  Well,  James,"  answers  Lizzie,  "  first  tell 
me,  if  you  are  going  to  marry  Bell  Summers, 
and  maice  her  mistress  here?  that  may  have 
some  influence  in  deciding  my  opinion." 

"  0  fie,  Lizzie ;  but  be  sure  of  one  thing,  I 
will  never  marry  any  one  that  does  not  or  will 
not  like^you." 

**  0,  you  can't  do  that,  for  every  body  likes 
Lizzie,"  exclaims  Willie. 

**  But  that  is  not  the  answer.  I  suspect  you 
are  promising  yourself  a  call  at  Judge  Summers' 
to-night,  and  I  really  wish  to  know,  if  she  will 
say  yes." 

"  Keep  still,  keep  still,  Lizzie,  answers  James, 
as  he  draws  on  his  black  gloves,  and  taking  his 
ivory-headed  cane,  walks  out  of  the  room. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  old  song  ?  (laughing- 
ly asks  Lizzie,  as  she  hastens  after  him)—"  don't 
be  foolish,  Jo ;  now  don't  be  foolish,  James;  for 
Bell  Summers,  my  dear  young  friend  and  pupil, 
is  a  wild,  proud  girl,  and  not  very  likely  to  fall 
in  love  with  ray  bachelor  brother.  And  Jud^e 
Summers  may  have  higher  notions  for  his  only 
daughter,  than  to  see  her  the  wife  of  a  quiet, 
handsome  farmer.  Do  forgive  me,  for  putting 
that  last  adjective  so  much  out  of  place." 

"  Hush  your  nonsense,"  says  the  brother,  lift- 
ing the  hat  from  his  head,  and  pushing  the  head 
of  his  cane  through  his  jetty  hair. 

"Well,  ril  be  quiet ;  but  remember,  don't  be 
foolish,  James ;  and  she  enters  the  parlor,  and 
taking  up  her  guitar,  touches  the  strings  with  a 
light  hand,  as  she  sings,  "  Give  me  a  cot  in  the 
valley  I  love." 

There,  dear  friend,  is  all  we  shall  show  thee 
at  present,  of  Lizzie  Brown.  From  her  past  and 
present,  we  may  safely  judge  her  future.  Her 
steps  have  been  gradually  towards  heaven,  and 
she  will  know  no  change  save  from  better  to 
better,  while  her  feet  tread  the  pleasant  places 
of  the  lower  world ;  or  when  God  gives  her  a 
different  labor  above.  Her  residence  is  "  in  the 
upper  region  of  the  air,  which  admits  neither 
cloud  nor  tempest;  the  thunder,  storms,  and 
meteors  are  all  formed  below ;  but  with  her,  all 
is  quiet,  composed  and  contented."  Beautiful, 
pure-hearted,  self-sacrificing  Lizzie  Brown  !  Ehe 
was  not  cradled  in  plenty,  nor  reared  in  the  lap 
of  luxury ;  she  was  not  carefully  nor  tenderly 


educated ;  she  knew  nothing  of  wealth,  and  as 
little  of  leisure ;  her  name  has  not  been  blazon- 
ed abroad  by  novelists  or  poets,  or  made  famoos 
in  the  annals  of  literature ;  and  yet  I  would  ra- 
ther possess  her  calm,  patient,  forbearing  na- 
ture, than  all  the  gold  that  glistens  in  the  val- 
leys and  on  the  hills  of  the  setting  sun.  I  would 
rather  have  her  quiet,  ever  cheerful,  ever  hope- 
ful disposition— her  firm,  unshrinking  trust  in 
her  Maker,  than  all  the  crowns  that  ever  rested 
upon  the  brows  of  monarchs.  I  would  prefer 
her  great,  good,  loving  spirit,  to  all  the  laurel 
wreaths  that  have  been  twined  amid  the  locks 
of  mortality. 

FIDELIA   W.   GILLKTT. 
Birmingham,  Mich. 


WE  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

How  oft  the  hearts  of  gUdsome  yonth 

Forget  that  duties  deep, 
And  tasks  which  may  not  be  cast  by. 

In  the  long  futuie  sleep. 
How  oft  from  them  in  after  years, 

With  heaits  oppressed  by  sin» 
Come  with  sad  tears  and  sadder  looks 

Those  words—**  We  might  have  been  !" 

"  We  might  have  been  !"  how  many  souls 

Are  bowed  beneath  the  woe 
Which  these  four  words  of  meaning  deep. 

Around  the  heart-depths  throw  ! 
How  many  wander  lone  and  sad. 

And  dream  o'er  early  sin. 
And  when  the  death-call  speaks  to  them. 

They  say,  **  We  might  have  been  !*» 

How  many  speak  of  duties  deep. 

And  think  of  what  they  are. 
Yet  stand  unmoved  upon  life's  shores. 

Or  wander  idly  there. 
They  care  not  for  the  priceless  gem. 

The  spirit  deep  within, 
And  when  the  cold  dark  life-nigbt  comes. 

They  say,  **  We  might  have  been  !'* 

These  words  are  murmured  in  each  home. 

And  from  each  sad  heart  wrung  ; 
And  often  when  the  harp  of  love 

By  dear  hands  is  unstrung  ; 
Or  souls  once  pure  as  angel  ones 

Defiled  by  earthly  sin. 
The  voices  go  in  wailing  up, 

**  Alas  !  we  might  have  been  !" 

Oh  !  let  us  work  while  day  is  here. 
And  in  our  glorious  youth 
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Lay  up  the  treasures  in  our  hearts, 

or  love,  and  faith,  and  truth  ! 
Let  us  so  live  that  no  deep  voice 

Will  utter  sad  within, 
And  pain  wring  out  from  suffering  hearts 

The  worda,  "  We  might  have  been  !" 

A.    E.    B. 

CentreriUe,  R.  I. 


CHDBCH  PiPERS.    NO.  II. 

TUB  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  first  communication  aimed  chiefly  to 
present  the  most  obvious  and  urgent  reasons 
why  we  should  deliberate  upon  our  available 
means  of  religious  influence,  and  make  some 
determined  efforts  to  attain  the  objects  we  de- 
sire, namely,  our  own  improvement  and  the  ex* 
tension  of  our  faith.  And  your  committee  can- 
not refrain  from  the  expression  of  their  convic- 
tion, that  it  is  only  by  persona]  and  candid  in- 
vestigation of  these  means,  that  we  cjm  judge 
of  their  adequacy,  and  that  is  only  by  attentive 
consideration  and  clear  conception  of  the  objects 
proposed,  that  we  can  estimate  their  desirable- 
ness. 

If  oar  minds  were  free  and  unbiassed— if  nei- 
ther the  mystic  spirit  of  a  false  theology  had 
spread  its  dread  and  gloom  about  us,  nor  the 
cold  spirit  of  worldliness  had  chilled  our  affec- 
tions, and  we  could  fathom  our  needs,  and  inter- 
pret the  yearnings  of  our  souls,  we  should  not 
require  any  external  prompting  to  ask,  what 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  how  can  we  be  hap- 
py? We  should  strive  at  once  to  attain  to  a 
clear  and  consistent  view  of  life  and  its  duties, 
our'attention  would  be  aroused  and  earnest,  and 
we  should  approach  the  themes  which  are  here 
presented  to  us  with  the  confirmed  assurance 
that  they  were  of  inexpressible  moment  and 
worth,  incomparably  more  dear  and  vital  to  us 
than  aught  the  world  could  offer,  than  riches, 
station,  honor,  profit,  friendship,  knowledge, 
health,  yea,  than  life  itself;  but  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  securing  the  welfare  of  our  souls,  of 
seeking  means  to  advance  our  growth  in  grace, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  leading  holy,  devout  and  godly  lives,  are  not 
acknowledged  or  apprehended,  and  hence  relig- 
I  ion  and  its  interests  neglected,  and  the  years  of 
life  roll  away,  leaving  the  soul,  in  its  insensibil- 
ity and  apathy,  to  be  aroused  only  by  the  sterner 
teachings  of  sorrow  and  affliction,  and  the  un- 


welcome approach  of  death,  and  the  realities  of 
a  future  and  eternal  world.  Now,  if  we  were 
to  reason  merely  from  analogy,  from  the  fitness 
and  adaptation  of  material  things  for  their  uses, 
we  might  be  led  to  a  holier  faith  and  a  better 
endeavor.  It  would  be  instructive  to  consider 
the  hindrances  to  a  true  appreciation  of  the  uses 
and  objects  of  life,  and  to  inquire  why  it  is  that 
those  interests,  which  are  confessedly  the  high- 
est and  most  precious,  are  suffered  to  languish 
and  slumber  within  us,  but  your  committee,  de- 
siring at  this  time  to  confine  their  remarks  to 
the  consideration  of  one  of  the  means  of  relig- 
ious culture,  can  only  suggest  the  inquiry,  and 
leave  it  to  your  own  meditations. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  judicious  on 
the  part  of  your  committee,  to  have  presented 
the  more  general  and  admitted  means  of  relig- 
ious culture,  before  reporting  upon  the  office  and 
influence  of  the  church ;  but,  because  of  its  im- 
portance, this  means  is  entitled  to  the  first  rank, 
and  we  may  not  err  in  giving  it  our  first  consid- 
eration, and  afterwards  presenting,  in  succes- 
sion, the  various  means  which  were  enumerated 
in  the  preliminary  report. 

What  then  is  the  value  and  office  of  the 
church  ? 

What  is  its  instrumentality  ?  what  is  its  effi- 
ciency ? 

What  is  its  significance  and  teaching  ?  How 
can  it  aid  us  in  our  endeavor? 

Your  committee  have  reasons  to  apprehend 
that  on  this  subject  many  erroneous  opinions 
prevail,  and  that  a  calm  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  its  reasonableness,  will  serve  to 
dispel  them. 

We  profess  to  believe  that  confessions  of  faith 
are  incompatible  with  growth  in  knowledge, 
and  that  they  may  serve  only  as  indices  of  the 
progress  of  the  soul  in  grace,  that  they  are  only 
its  transition  points  as  it  approximates  to  the  in- 
finite and  eternal  truth,  and  hence  we  take  the 
broad  platform  of  Christian  tolerance  and  chari- 
ty, and  claim  for  ourselves,  and  extend  to  all, 
the  Protestant  right  of  interpreting  the  Holy 
Scriptures  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
consciences,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  The  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  our  church  are  few,  sim- 
ple, and  all-embracing ;  namely  these,  the  pa- 
ternity of  the  only  living  and  true  God  ;  salva- 
tion through  Christ;  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  We  believe  in  one  Infinite  Father,  and 
one  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  We  believe  that  the 
Bible  is  the  only  safe  guide  in  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  that  Jesus  is  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
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the  life."— It  will  be  seen  that  the  obligations 
urged  (and  as  we  think,  with  good  reason) 
against  church  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith, 
do  not  rest  against  the  broad  and  Catholic  spirit 
of  our  institution— that  we  impose  no  restraints 
other  than  those  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  To  the 
reasonableness  of  this  simple,  intelligible  and 
consistent  faith,  it  would  seem  every  rational 
mind  would  unhesitatingly  assent.  Believing 
this  faith  in  sincerity,  and  desiring  to  lead  pure 
and  holy  lives,  we  enter  into  a  simple  covenant 
with  each  other,  and  promise  to  endeavor  to  be 
obedient  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  all  things  to 
strive  to  become  his  faithful  disciples. 

In  doing  this,  we  assume  no  new  obligations, 
we  submit  to  no  new  bonds  or  restrictions,  we 
incur  no  new  penalties,  we  deprive  ourselves  of 
no  privileges  or  advantages.  That  which  is 
sinful  before  we  acknowledged  it,  that  which  is 
a  duty  now,  has  ever  been  a  duty  however  un- 
recognized. We  have  simply,  by  the  act  of 
membership,  admitted  that  we  are  moral,  relig- 
ious and  accountable  beings,  desirous  of  know- 
ing and  doing  our  duty.  Let  us  examine  this 
matter  briefly.  Is  it  the  duty  of  a  member  of 
the  church  to  live  soberly  and  righteously,  to  be 
honest  and  charitable,  to  live  a  discreet,  exem- 
plary, blameless  life,  to  be  devout  and  prayerful, 
to  attend  public  worship,  and  keep  the  Sabbath 
holy,  to  love  God  and  man  ?  and  is  it  less  the 
duty  of  all  men?  What  has  our  admission  or 
denial  to  do  with  the  fact  of  an  obligation  ? 
Have  we  the  power  to  vitiate  the  eternal  laws 
of  right  and  wrong  ?  Are  we  the  subjects  of 
God's  government  only  at  our  option  ?  Can  we 
withdraw  or  separate  ourselves  from  the  provi- 
dence and  ordinations  of  Him  "  who  doeth  his 
pleasure  among  the  armies  of  heaven  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ?"  Can  any  of  us  plead 
exemption  from  Christian  duties  and  requisi- 
tions ?  Does  not  the  obligation  pre-exist  our  ad- 
mission of  it?  Or,  are  spiritual  laws  mutable 
and  occasional,  while  natural  laws  are  unalter- 
able and  eternal,  while  God  the  lawgiver  is  un- 
changeable, "  without  shadow  of  turning,"  "  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever  ?" 

•'  No,  (said  Edmund  Burke)  we  are  all  born  in 
subjection,  all  born  equally,  governors  and  gov- 
erned, in  subjection  to  one  great,  immutable, 
pre-existent  law,  prior  to  all  our  devices,  and 
prior  to  all  our  contrivances,  paramount  to  all 
our  ideas,  and  all  our  sensations,  antecedent  to 
our  very  existence,  by  which  we  are  knit  and 


connected  in  the  eternal  frame  of  the  universe, 
out  of  which  we  cannot  stir.  This  great  law 
does  not  arise  from  our  conventions  or  compacts ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  gives  to  our  conventions  and 
compacts  all  the  force  and  sanction  they  can 
have ;  it  uioes  not  arise  from  our  vain  institu- 
tions. Every  good  gift  is  of  God  I  all  power  is 
of  God ;  and  He,  who  has  given  the  power,  and 
from  whom  alone  it  originates,  will  never  suffer 
the  exercise  of  it  to  be  practiced  upon  any  less 
solid  foundation  than  the  power  itself." 

But  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Church?  If  church  membership 
creates  no  new  obligation,  imposes  no  new  re- 
straint, possesses  no  inherent  authority,  enforces 
no  new  laws,  what  is  its  utility  or  value  ?  what 
is  its  ministry  or  office?  And  herein  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  committee,  lies  the  chief  error  in  the 
popular  mind  in  regard  to  this  institution.  It  is 
reasoned  either  that  the  Church  establishes  n«w 
rules  and  principles  for  the  government  of  its 
members,  which  it  is  optional  with  us  to  obey, 
or  that  it  has  no  new  sanctions  or  obligations, 
and  that  hence  the  scripture  law  is  ample  and 
final,  and  that,  in  either  case,  a  profession  of 
faith,  a  religious  covenant,  a  church  organiza- 
tion is  an  establishment  of  supererogation,  and 
merely  a  worldly  or  politic  device,  to  sustain  a 
sect  or  denomination  ;  and  that  the  only  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  is  one  of  the  desirableness  of 
such  an  institution  in  a  religious  economy.  But 
the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  is  manifest  if  we 
consider  its  assumptions.  Your  committee  have 
already  shown  that  the  Church  creates  no  new 
obligations,  and  that  subjection  to  the  Gospel 
requisitions  is  not  optional ;  and  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  objector  entirely  loses  sight  of 
the  office  of  the  Church  and  its  intention. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  the  Gospel  law  is 
supreme  and  final,  and  that  obedience  to  that 
law  is  all  that  can  (by  the  most  strenuous  advo- 
cates of  a  church  organization)  be  required — that 
a  fulfillment  of  the  Christian  precepts  may  not 
need  the  adventitious  aid  of  any  church  polity  or 
distinctive  religious  fellowship.  And  it  may  al- 
so be  admitted,  that  by  private  devotion  and 
study,  by  habitual  religious  meditations  and  ex- 
ercises, one  may  attain  many  or  most  of  the 
graces  and  excellences  of  the  Christian  life  and 
character;  and  indeed  that  religion  is  exclusive- 
ly an  individual  interest,  a  work  to  be  wrought 
out  in  each  soul  for  itself— in  its  own  retirement 
and  seclusion— au  inner  life,  and  that  the  true 
Shekinah  or  temple  of  worship,  is  the  unshared 
sanctuary  of  the  individual  soul.    And  yet  this 
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admission  does  not  vitiate  the  efficiency  or  need 
of  a  church  organization,  the  value  and  influence 
of  church  membership.  The  Church  is  a  means^ 
not  an  end. 

The  instrumentality  of  the  Church  is  to  give 
sanction  and  force  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Gos- 
pel.   It  has  no  other,  and  can  have  no  better 
teaching,  and  in  just  so  far  as  it  assumes  any 
other  office,  it  becomes  a  vain  and  evil  institu- 
tion, worldly  and  dangerous.     To  all  those  who 
would  acknowledge  their  Christian  obligations, 
it  becomes  an  aid,  a  helper,  a  guide  and  instruc- 
tor.   It  presents  religious  principles,  duties  and 
privileges  for  consideration ;   serves  to  attract 
and  fix  attention ;  awakens  interest ;   leads  to 
earnest  and  devout  meditation  and  study ;  con- 
firms good  resolutions ;  developes  the  faculties; 
reveals  the  wants  of  the  soul ;  determines  the 
will ;    places  a  clear  Christian  aim  before  the 
mind;    inspires  faith;    cultivates  prayer;  dis- 
closes and  confirms  the  great  fact  of  accounta- 
bility; defines  obligations;  presents  for  frequent 
contemplation,  the  teachings,  life,  trials    and 
triumphs  of  Jesus ;  reveals  the  law  of  universal 
brotherhood ;  dwells  upon  the  love,  mercy,  grace 
and  power  of  God,  the  Father ;  stimulates  to 
loftier  and  holier  purposes ;  expands  the  affec- 
tions, and  purifies  and  elevates  the  desires ;  and 
in  fine,  offers  us  its  service  and  ministry  to  di- 
I  rect  and  confirm  us  in  a  true,  religious,  useful, 
happy  life.     And  is  this  influence  of  little  worth 
and  value  ?  Let  him  who  denies  its  excellence 
or  power,  before  he  pronounces  upon  its  futility, 
first  try  its  efficacy.    Let  him  who  sees  no  need 
in  forming  a  life  plan,  endeavor  honestly  and 
earnestly  to  examine  himself,  and  look  to  the 
motives  of  his  actions,  and  let  him  ask  himself 
if  he  is  satisfied  to  determine  to  lead  a  purpose- 
less, aimless  life.    Let  him  who  is  unpersuaded 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  resolve  to  observe  it 
daily  for  a  specified  season,  and  learn  from  ac- 
tual experience  whether  he  is  a  loser  by  his  honest 
endeavor  to  test  the  value  of  habitual  devotion. 
The  great  reason  of  religious  insensibility  is 
that  the  mind  is  so  deeply  engrossed  in  worldly 
cares  and  labors  that  no  time  is  left  for  reflec- 
tion and  meditation,  and  that  the  interests  of 
religion  do  not  receive  that  measure  of  attention 
which  they  deserve,  or  that  they  are  postponed 
indefinitely  to  some  future  and  more  convenient 
season. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Church  to  secure  stated 
and  habitual  attention  to  the  great  themes  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  to  lead  us  to  the  more 
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faithful  performance  of  our  duties,  by  first  ask- 
ing an  acknowledgement  or  recognition  of  them. 
This  habitual  attention  will  awaken  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest,  and  stimulate  our  zeal  and 
strengthen  our  faith.  This  recognition  of  obli- 
gation will  give  birth  to  sincere  sorrow  for  sins, 
better  purposes,  purer  desires,  and  more  frequent 
and  earnest  communings  with  our  own  souls, 
and  with  the  infinite  and  eternal.  Life  will 
wear  to  us  a  new  significance  and  value ;  its 
discipline  will  be  more  intelligible  in  the  light 
of  our  better  faith ;  many  a  dark  problem  will 
be  solved,  and  many  doubts  (those  unbidden  and 
unwelcome  guests  to  the  worldly  mind)  will  be 
forever  banished,  or  converted  into  angels  of  the 
truth  and  ministers  of  peace  and  blessing.  We 
cannot  spare  the  influence  of  the  Church;  we 
need  all  the  aids  and  means  we  now  possess, 
and  we  need  a  better  and  more  faithful  use  of 
them.  The  most  truly  devout  and  holy  best  ap- 
preciate this  influence,  and  are  the  last  to  feel 
that  they  can  dispense  with  a  church  organiza- 
tion, and  Christian  fellowship,  and  pledges  of 
fidelity  and  brotherhood. 

Christian  profession,  then,  is  not  an  assump- 
tion of  superiority,  but  humble  and  earnest  ex- 
pression of  un worthiness  and  of  desire  for  purity 
and  holiness.  It  is,  if  rightly  made,  **  free  from 
ostentation  or  pride."  It  is  giving  our  testimo- 
ny, openly  and  freely,  to  our  vital  belief  in  the 
truth  of  our  holy  faith.  It  is  a  simple  and  seri- 
ous acknowledgement  of  duty ;  a  manly,  hon- 
est, deliberate  admission  of  obligation ;  and  a 
profession  of  willingness  to  submit  ourselves 
unto  Christ,  and  to  learn  of  him,  to  take  his 
yoke  which  is  easy,  and  his  burden  which  is 
light.  Our  sanction  for  it  is  not  our  "merit," 
but  our  "necessity ;"  not  the  loftiness  of  our  at- 
tainments, but  the  consciousness  of  their  imper- 
fection ;  not  that  we  are  Christians  and  disci- 
ples of  Jesus,  but  that  we  earnestly  desire  to  be- 
come such  ;  not  that  we  are  strong  in  faith,  but 
that  we  seek  strength  and  guidance.  We  con- 
sider the  Church  "  an  invaluable  aid  in  a  Chris- 
tian course,"  and  an  incentive  to  true  humility 
and  promise  of  amendment,  and  better  endeav- 
or;  as  a  means  of  guarding  us  against  the  temp- 
tations which  beset  our  path  in  life ;  a  means  of 
cultivating  our  higher  nature,  our  best  affec- 
tions—a means  of  religious  culture,  of  spiritual 
improvement ;  and  by  leading  us  to  the  expres- 
sion of  a  virtuous  resolution —a  means  of  gaining 
the  strength  requisite  for  its  fulfillment.  "  If  we 
love  and  reverence  Christ,  why  fear  to  profess 
it  ?  If  we  desire  to  do  right,  why  not  avow,  and 
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thus  strengthen  that  desire?'*  But  how  shall 
our  church  raemhership  tend  to  the  extension  of 
our  faith  ? 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  more  zeal  and  effort  are 
expended  in  the  gaining  of  proselytes  than  in 
the  cultivation  of  personal  virtues  and  Christian 
graces  ;  that  more  anxiety  is  felt  to  extend  the 
borders  of  the  Church,  than  to  purify  and 
strengthen  it.  The  first  duty  which  then  pre- 
sents itself  to  us,  is  to  extend  the  influence  of 
our  Church  over  ourselves^  by  the  purification 
and  sanctification  of  our  own  lives ;  by  our  own 
more  faithful  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
Gospel  we  profess.  Most  of  the  influence  we 
are  destined  to  exert,  (the  most  salutary  and 
convincing,)  is  that  silent,  unobtrusive  fldelity 
which  wins  esteem,  disarms  prejudice,  and  out- 
lives misrepresentation  and  wrong.  This  hum- 
ble, patient,  forbearing,  loving  and  unfaltering 
spirit,  cannot  be  withstood.  It  is  subtle,  per- 
suasive and  triumphant ;  and  when  it  reigns  su- 
preme in  our  souls,  it  will  go  forth,  like  the  glo- 
ry of  a  summer  morning,  scattering  the  mists 
and  gloom  of  night,  and  the  shades  of  darkness 
and  error  will  flee  before  it.  Our  first  task, 
then,  as  a  Christian  church,  is  with  ourselves, 
,  and  our  first  endeavor  and  resolve  should  be.  to 
arouse  our  own  souls  to  their  spiritual  needs, 
and  to  consecrate  ourselves  anew,  and  manifest 
the  worth  of  our  church  organization  by  our  wil- 
lingness to  do  something  for  it,  in  our  own  self- 
examination  and  self-purification ;  in  our  more 
constant  attendance  upon  its  ordinances  and  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  more  faithful  and  devoted 
spirit. 

Our  inefficiency  is  not  irremediable.  Our 
strength  is  not  in  our  numbers,  but  in  our  faith- 
fulness ;  not  in  accession  of  numbers  merely,  but 
in  accession  of  virtues ;  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  our  better  discipleship  of  Jesus  will 
win  more  converts  to  a  belief  of  the  holiness  and 
purity  of  our  faith,  than  ^11  the  efforts  of  a  zeal, 
unsustained  by  our  daily  life  and  actions.  The 
world  t^t// judge  of  the  doctrines  we  profess  by 
their  fruits ;  and  therefore,  our  first  care  and  en- 
deavor should  be  to  live  more  conformably  to  our 
professions,  and  to  be  more  consistent  and  ex- 
emplary Christians ;  and  this  is  the  most  direct 
and  rational  way  in  which  we  can  make  our 
church  organization  effective,  and  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  our  faith. 

And  let  us  never  forget  that  we  are  all  born 
in  subjection  to  the  Gospel  law — that  all  are 
(worthily  or  unworthily)  members  of  the  church 
universal,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  the  living 


corner  stone.  We  are  all  Christ's,  given  tohim 
by  the  Father,  needful  and  integral  parts  of  his 
Church,  members  by  birthright,  without  our 
choice  or  election,  and  the  fact  of  the  duty  of 
our  allegiance  unto  Christ  has  been  wisely  pre- 
determined for  us ;  and  our  only  province  is  to 
discern,  acknowledge  and  obey  the  laws  thus 
mercifully  and  irrevocably  imposed  upon  us. 

May  God  deepen  this  conviction  in  each  soul, 
and  lead  us  to  renewed  self-consecration,  and 
give  us  his  grace,  that  we  may  become  co-work- 
ers with  him  in  extending  the  Church  and  King- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  the  blessed  Jesus. 

Submitted  in  Christian  love  and  fellowship. 

Brooklyn,  Nov.  89, 1850. 


TO 


Think,  think  of  me 

When  Vm  away. 
Dream  of  me  nightly. 

Think  through  the  day. 

In  thy  calm  dignity 

Think  not  with  scorn 
On  the  wild  gaiety 

Thou  hast  foresworn. 

Cherish  me,  cherish  me. 

Deep  in  thy  heart. 
Let  not,  whatever  come, 

That  love  depart. 

Cherish  me  tenderly. 

Truly  and  well. 
Call  me  so  lovingly 

Ma  Mignomel  Nell. 

Thus  through  life*8  weariness 

Still  will  we  keep 
One  spring  of  affection 

Holy  and  deep.  aones  LEsiiiE. 


A  SEBMOH  ON  LITTLE  COATS. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  have  found  a  queer  sermon  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Judd,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  which  1  think 
will  please  many  of  your  readers.  I  have  strick- 
en out  a  couple  of  paragraphs  in  which  the 
preacher  makes  mothers  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition of  their  children  in  immortality,  which  I 
regard  as  putting  a  little  too  much  on  poor  moth- 
ers who  have  to  bear  enough  without  this  tre- 
mendous responsibility.      What  a    monstrous 
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idea  for  a  Unitarian  preacher  is  that  where  he 
says,  in  the  omitted  paragraphs,  that  the  mother 
is,  by  her  conduct  toward  the  child,  if  she  makes 
the  little  coat  wrong,  making  a  clothing  of  "  des- 
olation in  which  the  sinful  soul  shall  be  perpet- 
ually folded.*'  The  moral  application  of  his 
text  is  excellent  in  many  points,  and  I  know  you 
will  like  it.  The  text  is,  1  Saml.  ii.  19.  His 
mother  made  him  a  little  coat.  You  will  print 
it— will  you  not  ?  elenor. 

"  The  season  of  the  year  has  arrived,  when 
our  mothers,  like  Hannah  of  old,  are  making  for 
their  children  little  coals.  Dress,  that  necessa- 
ry appendage  of  the  body,  constitutes  no  incon- 
spicuous feature  of  our  earthly  life.  *  Where- 
with shall  we  be  clothed?'  was  a  Gentilian 
question  of  old,  and  in  this  we  are  all  Gentiles 
still.  The  dress  becomes  the  exponent  of  the 
mind,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  more  or  less  tioged 
by  what  we  wear.  Children  are  easily  taught 
to  lofe  dress.  I  have  seen  children  vain  of  their 
dresses,  but  they  were  not  half  so  vain  as  their 
mothers  were  for  them.  Some  mothers  try  ex- 
ceedingly to  awaken  in  their  very  young  chil- 
dren a  sensibility  to  dress,  and  to  attach  them  to 
colors  and  6nery.  Pains  are  taken  to  impress  it 
upon  the  mind  of  the  child  that  he  has  on  some- 
thing pretty,  and  he  soon  learns  to  discriminate 
in  such  matters. 

"  When  I  sec  yonng  persons  devoted  to  dress, 
studious  of  appearances,  aiming  at  effect  more 
by  what  is  external  than  internal,  it  is  obvious 
to  reflect  that  their  mothers,  once,  made  them 
little  coats.  In  like  manner,  also,  when  I  see  a 
child  imitating  the  example,  yielding  to  the  im- 
press, carrying  out  the  principles,  or  developing 
the  spirit  of  a  parent,  I  am  reminded  that  that 
mother  once  made  him  a  little  coat.  We  are 
permitted,  then,  to  leave  the  letter  of  the  text, 
and  follow  out  what  it  may  suggest  in  the  spirit. 
Clothing,  in  the  Scripture,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  a  figurative^  or  scriptural  sense.  We 
are  said  to  be  clothed  with  righteousness,  cloth- 
ed with  shame,  &c.  He  that  overcometh  shall 
be  clothed  in  white.  The  clothing  stands  for  the 
virtues  or  vices  with  which  we  may  suppose  a 
man  to  be  invested.  St.  Paul  desires  to  be 
clothed  upon  with  his  house  which  is  from  above ; 
be  desires  to  exhibit  the  fair  and  beautiful  image 
of  a  perfect  Christian ;  that  his  spirit  and  char- 
acter may  be  as  it  were  dressed  in  heavenly  love. 
The  text,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  remind  me, 
then,  of  other  thinsrs  than  the  mere  workins:  of 


raw  materials ;  or  rather  this  outward  act  sug- 
gests certain  things  in  the  inward  life. 

"  The  spirit  rarely  goes  nude  a  long  time.  If 
it  he  not  folded  in  beauty,  it  soon  takes  up  with 
the  vestment  of  deformity.  But  what  more  im- 
mediately concerns  us,  we  are  clothing  one  an- 
other, and  parents  are  clothing  their  children. 
Your  words,  your  acts  go  to  make  up  this  cloth- 
ing. Something  you  did  yesterday  becomes  a 
part  of  a  garment — which  your  child  must  wear 
many  years.  You  are  not  a  little  troubled  about 
the  material  clothing  of  your  children.  Are  you 
never  ashamed  of  their  moral  clothing  ?  If  pa- 
rents, take  the  world  through,  would  spend  half 
as  much  time  in  dressing  the  minds  as  they  do 
the  bodies  of  their  children,  lam  sure  they  would 
look  a  great  deal  better.  Washington,  for  whom 
I  have  sincere  reverence,— not,  however,  by  rea- 
son of  his  military  deeds, — was  clothed  with 
dignity ;  he  was  folded  in  true  greatness  as  a 
vesture,  virtue  as  a  robe  of  white  linen  encom- 
passed him.  Now  Washington's  mother,  if  my 
recollection  be  right,  when  he  was  a  boy,  made 
him  a  little  coat ;  and  that  coat,  that  rodtal  coat, 
growing  with  his  growth,  and  conforming  to  his 
stature,  he  wore  during  all  his  life.  A  young 
man  was  recently  put  to  death  in  one  of  our 
States ; — but  he  lay  in  prison,  clothed,  as  the 
papers  said,  in  disgrace,  wrapped  in  ignominy, 
the  tokens  of  his  guilt  and  vice  he  wore  about 
him  as  a  garment.  Now,  it  may  be,  though  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  yet  I  have  no  doubt,  if 
the  case  were  investigated,  we  should  find,  that 
his  mother  or  some  one  when  he  was  a  boy, 
made  him  that  same  little  coat. 

"  Young  mother,  a  naked  spirit  comes  to  your 
hands  as  well  as  a  naked  body.  You  have  pre- 
pared clothing  for  the  last — shall  the  first  go  un- 
endued,  picking  up  what  it  may  wear  at  hap- 
hazard ?  Is  the  body  of  your  child  all  you  have 
thought  about  ?  It  is  yours  to  dress  a  new  living 
spirit,  to  act  out  and  make  for  it  celestial  attire; 
it  is  yours  to  give  it  the  robe  of  immortality. 
*Clothed  with  immortality,**  is  a  scripture  phrase. 
Immortality  does  not  seem  to  announce  the  fact 
of  continued  existence,  so  much  as  the  quality 
of  that  existence.  We  are  immortal  by  nature, 
but  that  immortality  by  grace,  is  quite  another 
thing.  It  denotes  purity,  goodness,  Christ-like- 
ness. It  signifies  a  predominance  of  the  supe- 
rior propensities,  a  supply  of  evangelical  virtues. 
It  is  the  imperishable  vesture  of  virtue ;  it  is  the 
evergreen  leaf  of  the  tree  that  grows  by  the  riv- 
er of  God.     This  clothing  of  immortality  we  he- 
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gin  to  put  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  We  wear 
it  through  life.  We  go,  as  it  were,  ready  dres- 
sed to  heaven.  Have  you  enquired  what  the 
fashion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  ?  Have  you, 
while  getting  apparel  that  the  moth  and  rust 
must  so  soon  corrupt,  have  you  thought  of  this 
durable,  this  beautiful  fabric  of  the  Gospel  ?  You 
would  not  bring  your  children  to  church,  or  send 
them  to  school  without  some  care  of  their  clothes; 
they  may  soon  die,  and  enter  upon  scenes  of  an- 
other world;  are  you  fitting  them  to  appear 
suitably  in  that  glorious  presence  ? 

*'  The  sinner  is  unclothed,  notwithstanding  all 
the  tailor  may  do  for  him  ;  he  is  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked,  for  all  he  may  think  he  is  rich,  and 
has  need  of  nothing.  The  shame  of  his  naked- 
ness appears;  there  are  multitudes  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  who  see  it ;  his  deformity  cannot 
be  hidden.  Not  the  long  robes  of  the  Pharisee, 
not  the  broidered  work  of  a  backslidden  people, 
can  save  them  from  exposure.  The  spirit  of  a 
man  and  of  a  people,  shows  through  the  dress, 
and  is  seen  farther.  Our  vices  sully  the  costli- 
est robes.  A  beautiful  garment  but  exposes  in 
stronger  contrast  the  hidden  turpitude  of  the 
wearer.  Jerusalem  is  exhorted  in  one  instance 
to  *  put  on  her  beautiful  garments.*  Our  coun- 
try, my  friends,  both  in  its  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal position,  seems  to  be  losing  its  beautiful  gar- 
ments. Where  is  our  humanity,  where  our  lib- 
erty, where  our  justice,  where  is  that  true  great- 
ness to  which  we  seemed  to  be  destined,  where 
those  robes  of  solid  worth,  and  widely  accredited 
virtue,  in  which  we  might  have  sat  even  as  a 
queen  upon  the  great  white  throne  of  the  na- 
tions ?  Mothers,  beware  what  coats  you  make 
for  your  children  !  Through  these  children  we 
hope  our  land  will  re-appear  in  her  beautiful  gar- 
ments, and  thereby  those  vices,  sins,  and  evils, 
that  so  disfigure  and  rend  our  attire  will  be 
abandoned. 

"  The  spiritual  clothing  of  some  people  seems 
imperfect ;  they  are  half  clad,  or  redundantly 
clad,  or  unsuitably  clad.  See  how  bigotry  dres- 
ses up  its  people ;  and  ostentation  and  sectari- 
anism and  formality  !  See  hypocrisy  vainly  dodg- 
ing beneath  its  disguises  !  See  the  mantle  of 
self-righteousness  conspicuously  bestowed  upon 
the  shoulders  !  Where  shall  we  find  the  seam- 
less robe  of  the  Savior  ?  Where,  gracefully  put, 
the  clean  white  robe  of  the  saints? 

"  Mothers^  think  of  these  things !  I  say  them 
in  no  unkind,  no  cynical  temper.  Your  older 
children  are  even  now  wearing  coats  you  made 
for  them  years  ago.    Do  you  like  them  ?  Is  it  a 


garment  of  praise  ?  Is  it  a  robe  of  righteousness  ? 
Is  it  seemly  and  fitting  for  the  kingdom  of  God? 
Have  they  a  character  which  you  wish  them  to 
bear  forever  ?  But  the  child  whom  you  are  dres- 
sing for  almost  the  first  time,  for  whom  you  are 
making  his  first  little  coat,  what  shall  he  be  ? 
Make  the  little  coat,  0  mother!  but  remember, 
the  child  must  wear  it  a  long  time.  Make  it  jo 
that  it  will  fit  him  in  trial,  in  change,  in  adver- 
sity.  Make  it  so  that  it  will  be  no  disgrace  to 
him  before  God  or  his  fellow  men  to  be  seen  in 
it.  So  make  it  that  it  will  be  to  him  a  robe  of 
dignity  and  esteem  in  the  world,  and  a  robe 
spotless  and  bright  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 


OBITUARL 

MRS.   LOUISA   L.    SEAVER. 

We  are  moved  to  make  a  brief  record  of  the 
departure  of  an  estimable  friend,  for  the  sake  of 
the  young  children  she  has  left  to  the  love  and 
care  of  her  husband  and  relatives. 

Mrs.  Louisa  L.,  wife  of  Mr.  Wm.  Seaver, 
died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  15,  1S51,  aged  44 
years.  Her  death  was  somewhat  sudden,  fol- 
lowing a  terribly  painful  illness,  and  was  re- 
markable for  the  strange  brilliancy  that  passed 
over  her  face  as  she  breathed  her  last — like  the 
sudden  flash  of  sunset  on  the  still  lake,  sweep- 
ing away  all  shadows ;  but  unlike  the  flash  of 
sunset  which  the  waters  cannot  retain,  the  face 
of  the  dead  was  marvelously  beautiful  by  the 
lingering  of  that  light  of  the  soul. 

Mrs.  Seaver  was  a  good  woman.     She  lived 
for  her  family  and  her  friends.      With  great   j 
strength  of  character  and  energy  of  mind,  she   • 
lived  a  sincere  and  useful  life.     She  contempla-   1 
ted  with  calmness  the  possible  issues  of  what 
proved  a  fatal  sickness,  and  had  she  been  able 
to  converse  in  her  last  hours,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  she  would  have  given  expres- 
sion to  a  true  filial  trust  in  her  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. 

May  her  young  children  be  taught  the  virtues 
their  mother  possessed,  and  become  all  that  she 
was  in  her  integrity  and  devotion  to  life's  best 
end.  May  her  husband  commend  to  them  the 
lessons  of  her  memory,  and  his  excellent  house- 
keeper have  strength  to  do  a  good  work  for  their 
young  hearts.  Heaven  bless  them  all — and  all 
the  relatives  of  our  friend.  b. 
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FLORENCE. 

(see     plate.) 
[Extract  from  Dickens'  Letters.] 

But,  how  much  beauty  of  another  kind  is  here, 
when,  on  a  fair  clear  morning,  we  look,  from 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  on  Florence  !  See  where  it 
lies  before  us  in  a  sun-lighted  valley,  bright  with 
the  winding  Arno,  and  shut  in  by  swelling  hills ; 
its  domes,  and  towers,  and  palaces,  rising  from 
the  rich  comitry  in  a  glittering  heap,  and  shin- 
ing in  the  sun  like  gold ! 

Magnificently  stern  and  sombre  are  the  streets 
of  beautiful  Florence;  and  the  strong  old  piles 
of  building  make  such  heaps  of  shadow,  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  river,  that  there  is  another 
and  a  different  city  of  rich  forms  and  fancies,  al- 
ways lying  at  our  feet.    Prodigious  palaces,  con- 
structed for  defence,  with  small  distrustful  win- 
dows heavily  barred,  and  walls  of  great  thick- 
ness formed  of  huge  masses  of  rough  stone, 
frown,  in  their  old  sulky  state,  on  every  street. 
In  the  midst  of  the  city— in  the  Piazza  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  adorned  with  beautiful  statues  and 
the  Fountain   of  Neptune— rises   the    Palazzo 
Vecchio,  with  its  enormous  overhanging  battle- 
ments, and  the  Great  Tower  that  watches  over 
the  whole  town.    In  its  court-yard— worthy  of 
the  Castle  of  Otranto  in  its  ponderous  gloom- 
is  a  massive  staircase  that  the  heaviest  wagon 
and  the  stoutest  team  of  horses  might  be  driven 
np.    Within  it,  is  a  Great  Saloon,  faded  and 
tarnished  in  its  stately  decorations,  and  moul- 
dering by  grains,  but  recording  yet,  in  pictures 
on  iu  walls,  the  triumphs  of  the  Medici  and  the 
wars  of  the  old  Florentine  people.    The  prison 
is  hard  by,  in  an  adjacent  court-yard  of  the  build- 
ing—a foul  and  dismal  place,  where  some  men 
are  shut  up  close,  in  small  cells  like  ovens ;  and 
where  others  look  through  bars  and  beg ;  where 
some  are  playing  draughts,  and  some  are  talk- 
ing to  their  friends,  who  smoke,  the  while,  to 
purify  the  air;  and  some  are  buying  wine  and 
fruit  of  women-venders ;   and  all  are  squalid, 
dirty,  and  vile  to  look  at.    **  They  are  merry 
enough  Signore,"  says  the  jailer.    "  They  are 
allblood-stained  here,"  he  adds,  indicating,  with 
kis  hand,  three-fourths  of  the  whole  building. 
Before  the  hour  is  out,  an  old  man,  eighty  years 
of  age,  quarreling  over  a  bargain  with  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen,  stabs  her  dead,  in  the  market- 
place full  of  bright  flowers;  and  is  brought  in 
prisoner,  to  swell  the  number. 


Among  the  four  old  bridges  that  span  the  riv- 
er, the  Ponte  Vecchio— that  bridge  which  is  cov- 
ered with  the  shops  of  Jewelers  and  Goldsmiths 
—is  a  most  enchanting  feature  in  the  scene. 
The  space  of  one  house,  in  the  centre,  being  left 
open,  the  view  beyond,  is  shown  as  in  a  frame ; 
and  that  precious  glimpse  of  sky,  and  water,  and 
rich  buildings,  shining  so  quietly  among  the 
huddled  roofs  and  gables  on  the  bridge,  is  exqui- 
site. Above  it,  the  Gallery  of  the  Grand  Duke 
crosses  the  river.  It  was  built  to  connect  the 
two  Great  Palaces  by  a  secret  passage ;  and  it 
takes  its  jealous  course  among  the  streets  and 
houses,  with  true  despotism :  going  where  it 
lists,  and  spurning  every  obstacle  away,  before 
it. 

The  Grand  Duke  has  a  worthier  secret  passage 
through  the  streets,  in  his  black  robe  and  hood, 
as  a  member  of  the  Compagnia  della  Misericor- 
dia,  which  brotherhood  includes  all  ranks  of  men. 
If  an  accident  take  place,  their  oflBce  is,  to  raise 
the  sufferer,  and  bear  him  tenderly  to  the  hospi- 
tal. If  a  fire  break  out,  it  is  one  of  their  func- 
tions to  repair  to  the  spot,  and  render  their  as- 
sistance and  protection.  It  is,  also,  among  their 
commonest  oflSces,  to  attfend  and  console  the 
sick ;  and  they  neither  receive  money,  nor  eat, 
nor  drink,  in  any  house  they  visit  for  this  pur- 
pose. Those  who  are  on  duty  for  the  time,  are 
called  together,  on  a  moment's  notice,  by  the 
tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  Tower ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Grand  Duke  has  been  seen,  at  this 
sound,  to  rise  from  his  seat  at  table,  and  quietly 
withdraw  to  attend  the  summons. 

In  this  other  large  Piazza,  where  an  irregular 
kind  of  market  is  held,  and  stores  of  old  iron  and 
other  small  merchandise  are  set  out  on  stalls,  or 
scattered  on  the  pavement,  are  grouped  togeth- 
er, the  Cathedral  with  its  great  Dome,  the  beau- 
tiful Italian  Gothic  Tovver  the  Campanile,  and 
the  Baptistry  with  its  wrought  bronze  doors. 
And  here,  a  small,  untrodden  square  in  the  pave- 
ment, is  "  the  Stone  of  Dante,"  where  (so  runs 
the  story)  he  was  used  to  bring  his  stool,  and  sit 
in  contemplation.  I  wonder  was  he  ever,  in  his 
hitter  exile,  withheld  from  cursing  the  very  stones 
in  the  streets  of  Florence  the  ungrateful,  by  any 
kind  remembrance  of  this  old  musing-place,  and 
its  association  with  gentle  thoughts  of  little  Be- 
atrice ! 

The  chapel  of  the  Medici,  the  Good  and  Bad 
Angels  of  Florence ;  the  church  of  Santa  Croce 
where  Michael  Angelo  lies  buried,  and  where 
every  stone  in  the  cloisters  is  eloquent  on  great 
men's  deaths;     innumerable    churches,   often 
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masses  of  unfiaished  heavy  brick-work  external- 
ly, but  solemn  and  serene  within ;  arrest  our 
lingering  steps,  in  strolling  the  city. 

In  keeping  with  the  tombs  among  the  clois- 
ters, is  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  famous 
through  the  world  for  its  preparations  in  wax ; 
beginning  with  models  of  leaves,  seeds,  plants, 
inferior  animals;  and  gradually  ascending, 
through  separate  organs  of  the  human  frame,  up 
to  the  whole  structure  of  that  wonderful  crea- 
tion, exquisitely  presented,  as  in  recent  death. 
Few  admonitions  of  our  frail  mortality  can  be 
more  solemn,  and  more  sad,  or  strike  so  home 
upon  the  heart,  as  the  counterfeits  of  Youth  and 
Beauty  that  are  lying  there,  upon  their  beds,  in 
their  last  sleep. 

Beyond  the  walls,  the  whole  sweet  Valley  of 
the  Arno,  the  convent  at  Fiesole,  the  Tower  of 
Galileo,  Boccaccio's  house,  old  villas  and  re- 
treats ;  innumerable  spots  of  interest,  all  glow- 
ing in  a  landscape  of  surpassing  beauty  steeped 
in  the  richest  light ;  are  spread  before  us.  Re- 
turning from  so  much  brightness,  how  solemn 
and  how  grand  the  streets  again,  with  their 
great,  dark,  mournful  palaces,  and  many  legends, 
not  of  siege,  and  war,  and  might,  and  Iron  Hand 
alone,  but  of  the  triumphant  growth  of  peaceful 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

What  light  is  shed  upon  the  World,  at  this 
day,  from  amidst  these  rugged  Palaces  of  Flor- 
ence !  Here,  open  to  all  comers,  in  their  beauti- 
ful and  calm  retreats,  the  ancient  Sculptors  are 
immortal,  side  by  side  with  Michael  Angelo, 
Canova,  Titian,  Rembrandt,  Raphael,  Poets, 
Historians,  Philosophers— those  illustrious  men 
of  history,  beside  whom  its  crowned  heads  and 
harnessed  warriors,  show  so  poor  and  small,  and 
are  so  soon  forgotten.  Here,  the  imperishable 
part  of  noble  minds  survives,  placid  and  equal, 
when  strongholds  of  assault  and  defence  are 
overthrown ;  when  the  tyranny  of  the  many,  or 
the  few,  or  both,  is  but  a  tale ;  when  Pride  and 
Power  are  so  much  cloistered  dust.  The  fire 
within  the  stern  streets,  and  among  the  massive 
Palaces  and  Towers,  kindled  by  rays  from  Hea- 
ven, is  still  burning  brightly,  when  the  flicker- 
ing of  war  is  extinguished  and  the  household 
fires  of  generations  have  decayed ;  as  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  faces,  rigid  with  the  strife 
and  passion  of  the  hour,  have  faded  out  of  the 
old  Squares  and  the  public  haunts,  while  the 
nameless  Florentine  Lady,  preserved  from  obliv- 
ion by  a  Painter's  hand,  yet  lives  on,  in  endur- 
ing grace  and  youth. 

Let  us  look  back  on  Florence  while  we  may, 


and  when  its  shining  Dome  is  seen  no  more,  go 
traveling  through  cheerful  Tuscany,  with  a 
bright  remembrance  of  it ;  for  Italy  will  be  the 
fairer  for  the  recollection.  The  summer  time 
being  come;  and  Genoa,  and  Milan,  and  the 
Lake  of  Como  lying  far  behind  us:  and  we 
resting  at  Faido,  a  Swiss  village,  near  the  awful 
rocks  and  mountains,  the  everlasting  snows  and 
roaring  cataracts,  of  the  Great  Saint  Gothard; 
hearing  the  Italian  tonsfue  for  the  last  time  on 
this  journey  ;  let  us  part  from  Italy,  with  all  its 
miseries  and  wrongs,  aflectionately,  in  our  ad- 
miration of  the  beauties,  natural  and  artificial, 
of  which  it  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  in  our  ten- 
derness towards  a  people,  naturally  well  dispos- 
ed, and  patient,  and  sweet  tempered.  Years  of 
neglect,  oppression,  and  misrule,  have  been  at 
work,  to  change  their  nature  and  reduce  their 
spirit ;  miserable  jealousies,  fomented  by  petty 
Princes  to  whom  union  was  destruction,  and  di- 
vision strength,  have  been  a  canker  at  the  root 
of  their  nationality,  and  have  barbarized  their 
language ;  but  the  good  that  was  in  them  ever, 
is  in  them  yet,  and  a  noble  people  may  be,  one 
day,  raised  up  from  these  ashes.  Let  us  enter- 
tain that  hope  I  And  let  us  not  remember  Italy 
the  less  regardfully,  because,  in  every  fragment 
of  her  fallen  Temples,  and  every  stone  of  her  de- 
serted palaces  and  prisons,  she  helps  to  inculcate 
the  lesson  that  the  wheel  of  Time  is  rolling  for 
an  end,  and  that  the  world  is,  in  all  great  essen- 
tials, better,  gentler,  more  forbearing,  and  more 
hopeful,  as  it  rolls. 


"  A  man's  look  is  the  work  of  years.  It  is 
stamped  on  the  countenance  by  the  events  of 
his  life  ;  nay,  more,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  easily.  There  is,  as  it 
has  been  remarked  repeatedly,  something  in  a 
person's  appearance,  at  first  sight,  which  we  do 
not  like,  and  which  gives  an  odd  tinge,  but 
which  is  overlooked  in  a  multitude  of  other  cir- 
cumstances till  the  mask  is  thrown  ofl",  and  we 
see  this  lurking  character  verified  in  the  plain- 
est manner  in  the  sequel.  We  are  struck  at 
first,  and  by  chance,  with  what  is  peculiar  and 
characteristic ;  also,  with  permanent  traits  and 
general  effects.  These  afterwards  go  off  in  a 
set  of  unmeaningf  common-place  details.  This 
sort  of  prima  facie  evidence,  then,  shows  what 
a  man  is,  better  than  what  he  says  or  does — 
for  it  shows  us  the  habit  of  his  mind,  which 
is  the  same  under  all  circumstances  and  dis- 
guises."—^ajc/i7/. 
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editor's    removal    to    PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository  re- 
moves to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  first  of  October, 
and  desires  all  Communications  for  this  Maga- 
zine to  be  directed  to  him  as  above.  All  Letters 
of  Business  must  be  directed  to  the  Publisher, 

A.  Tompkins,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Literature  ahd  Literary  Mew  of 
Cheat  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Abraham 
Mills,  M.  A.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1851. 

This  is  a  work,  in  behalf  of  which  we  would 
speak  a  good  and  a  strong  word.  It  is  an  admi- 
rable production,  thorough,  comprehensive,  and 
every  way  a  work  of  great  talent.  The  author 
was  invited  more  than  twenty  years  ago  to  de- 
liver a  course  of  lectures  on  the  above  subject, 
and  these  lectures  have  been  delivered  annually, 
since  that  time,  with  such  additions  and  revisions 
as  further  study  made  requisite.  Here  then,  we 
have  the  ripe  fruits  of  twenty  years  careful  la- 
bor, and  no  one  can  fail  to  prize  the  results  so 
admirably  placed  before  us.  The  work  is  in  two 
volumes.  They  embrace  forty-six  lectures,  and 
treat  of  the  Literature  and  Literary  Men  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  from  Ossian  and  King  Alfred 
to  the  writers  at  the  opening  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. We  commend  these  volumes  to  our  read- 
era,  as  not  only  rich  in  their  notices  of  Literary 
Men  and  in  specimens  of  their  writings,  but  as 
exceedingly  interesUng  in  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment and  style  of  composition.     For  sale  by  B. 

B.  Mussey  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Destiny  of  Mankind  ;  or.  What  do 
he  Scriptures  teach  respecting  the  Final  Condi- 
tion of  the  Human  Family  ?    By  0.  H.  Tillotson. 

Mr.  Tillotson  is  the  popular  and  useful  minister 
of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  this  volume  was  occasioned  by  a  public,  oral 
debate  in  that  city  between  Mr.  T.  and  a  preacher 
of  the  Annihilation  of  the  Wicked.  Various  tests 
proved  the  victory  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Uni- 
versalist, We  noticed  in  our  last,  a  work  on  the 
s'de  of  Annihilation,  and  as  Br.  T.  says  in  his  pre- 
face, it  is  evident  that  of  late  this  doctrine  has 
been  gaining  ground.  It  only  shows  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  advocates  of  Partialism,  for  but 
a  while  ago  they  declaimed  on  the  infinite  value 


of  the  soul  and  its  outliving  the  existence  of  the 
stars.  Br.  T.  gives  us  in  this  little  volume  an 
outline  of  the  Scripture  argument,  or  what  is  now 
styled  "  the  textual  argument,'*  for  Universalism ; 
and  he  has  done  his  work  concisely,  plainly,  and 
in  earnest.  Our  thanks  are  tendered  for  a  copy 
from  the  author.  It  can  be  had  at  the  store  of  A. 
Tompkins,  Cornhill,  Boston. 

The  Lilt.  For  1862.  Edited  by  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Liveimore.     Boston.     J.  M.  Usher.  Pp.  807. 

This  second  issue  of  I%e  Lily  is  in  the  same 
neat  style  as  the  publication  of  last  year,  and 
Mrs.  Livermore  has  grouped  together  a  series  of 
interesting  articles  which  will  make  her  volume 
acceptable  to  the  public.  She  has  contributed 
of  her  own  writings  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  third  of 
the  book,  and  she  is  aided  by  articles  from  the 
following  persons  :— Professor  Alpheus  Crosby, 
Miss  Phebe  Carey,  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzy,  Mrs.  N.  T. 
Munroe,  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  Rev.  J.  W.  Han- 
son, G.  H.  Ballou,  H.  Bacon,  Rev.  J.  G.  Adams, 
Rev.  A.  G.  Laurie,  James  Lumbard,  Miss  E.  Do- 
ten,  Rev.  R.  Tomlinson,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Sawyer,  Mrs. 
T.  P.  Smith — twenty-nine  articles  in  all. 

The  contribution  of  Professor  Crosby  i»a  play- 
ful and  yet  serious  allegory  of  Tke  Water  Sylph, 
and  is  a  piece  of  good  writing.  Mr.  Muzzy  gives 
Jottings  from  a  Foreign  Tbur,  in  which  he  des- 
cribes, too  briefly,  his  approach  to  Vesuvius,  his 
descent  into  the  crater,  and  his  visit  to  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii.  Mrs.  Munroe  gives  an  excellent  po- 
em illustrative  of  the  sentiment  of  one  of  the 
plates,  "  Lord,  have  Mercy  upon  ue  ;**  and,  as 
usual,  Mr.  Greeley  treats  a  reformatory  topic, 
and  speaks  a  good  word  in  reference  to  the  Chris- 
tian treatment  of  criminals,  on  the  text,  ««Doest 
thou  well  to  be  angry  ?"  Mr.  Hanson  presents 
a  partial  translation  of  Pergolesi's  Sabat  Mater, 
and  Mr.  Ballou  contributes  ^  Brazilian  Sketch, 
in  which  no  little  skill  at  graphic  delineation,  is 
shown.  Mr.  Adams  gives  some  Impresaions  of  a 
Bi-centennial  Day,**  in  which  he  utters  the  full- 
ness of  feeling  which  such  a  festival  occasions  to 
one  who  intelligently  enters,  with  heart  and  soul, 
into  such  a  celebration.  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  a 
good,  religious  article  on  The  Home  of  the  Soul,** 
and  Miss  Doten  furnishes  an  interesting  story  and 
two  poems  ;  Mrs.  Sawyer  a  fine  allegoric  poem. 
The  Two  Vesseh,  and  Mrs.  Smith  a  lively  story 
of  The  Defaulting  Brook,    These,  with  the  other 
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brief  poems  and  Mrs.  Livermore*s  contribations, 
give  to  the  volume  an  attraction  which  will  prob- 
ably be  considered  in  advance  of  the  first  issue  of 
last  year.  Four  plates,  and  the  vignette,  add  ar- 
tistic beauty  to  the  literary  contents  ;  the  sub- 
jects of  the  plates  are  good,  and  will  be,  we  think, 
popular. 

The  Elements  of  Algebra.  Designed 
for  Beginners.  By  Elias  Loomis,  M.  A.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1851.  Boston  :  B. 
B.  Mussey  6l  Co. 

This  is  designed  as  an  elementary  book  for 
schools.  Its  preparation  was  suggested  by  dis- 
covering the  use  of  the  author's  Treatise  on  Alge- 
bra by  younger  scholars  than  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  The  work  before  us  seems  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  piepar- 
ed.  By  easy  steps  it  leads  the  scholar  from  Arith- 
metic to  the  higher  forms  of  Algebraic  study. 

A  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities.  With 
Illustrations.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1851.  Boston  :  B. 
B.  Mussey  &  Co.,  Cornhill. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  work  of  this 
character.  It  is  thorough,  well  arranged,  and 
finely  illustrated.  It  forms  a  handsome  volume 
of  451  pages,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes  it  is 
elaborate  enough.  Its  use  as  a  school-book,  we 
think,  must  prove  its  excellence. 

Arvine's  Cyclopedia  of  Anecdotes  of 
Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln. 1851. 

This  is  a  new  serial  work.  This  first  issue  con- 
tains eighty-eight  pages,  and  is  printed  in  a  hand- 
some style.  It  will  be  published  semi-monthly, 
and  will  be  completed  in  eight  numbers,  making 
a  handsome  volume  of  over  700  pages.  The  an- 
ecdotes are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  com- 
prise a  little  of  every  thing.  It  will  be  a  good 
book  for  the  family,  to  fill  up  odd  moments,  or  to 
suggest  topics  of  useful  and  entertaining  conver- 
sation. 

Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Brothers.     1851. 

This  is  the  handsomest  of  the  Illustrated  pub- 
lications of  the  day.  The  plates  are  exquisite, 
delicate,  yet  bold,  while  the  letter-press  gives  in 
graphic  language  the  scenes  which  are  illumina- 
ted by  the  pictures.  The  paper  is  of  a  quality 
that  gives  the  finest  effect  to  the  artist's  labors. 
We  know  of  nothing  that  excels  the  exquisiteness 
of  Lossing's  engravings. 


Harpers'  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

I 
This  very  popular   periodical  continues  to  re-    . 

ceive  that  approval  which  is   delightful  to  a  pub-  , 

lisher — a  vast  circulation.     It  is  certainly  a  capi-  j 

tal  affair,  though  we  think  the  '*  Editor's  Draw-  ! 

er"  no  addition  to  the  quality  of  the  editorial  de-  ! 

partment  of  the  work. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  to  the  Corpora- 
tion.    1851.  : 

This  publication  does  not  give  any  details  of  l 
''cases,"  nor  does  it  add  any  thing  to  the  history 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  but  dwells  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  on 
topics  of  universal  interest  in  this  connection.  The 
rich  common  sense  so  abundant  in  whatever  Dr. 
Howe  presents  the  public  on  this  subject,  is  met 
in  this  document,  and  we  have  read  his  report 
with  unabated  interest. 

Accompanying  our  copy  of  the  Report,  comes 
a  list  of  articles  which  are  manufactured  by  the 
Blind  at  the  Institution,  orders  for  which  will  aid    . 
the  Blind  in  the  very  best  manner.     Here  may  be 
found  most  excellent  mattrasses,  beds,  comfort- 
ers,   sheets,    pillow-cases,    mats,  towels,    bed-    j 
ticks,  satchels,  traveling-bags,  &c.     The  Sales 
Rooms  are  at  20  and  22  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 
It  will  be  a  sight  for  the   curious  to  look    in  and 
see  the  variety  and  the  nicety  of  this  work,  and    . 
to  purchase  helps  the  good  cause  of  benevolence 
along. 

Travels  and  Adventures  in  Mexico.  By 
Wm.  W.  Carpenter,  late  of  the  U.  S.  Armv.  N. 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1851.  B.  B.  Mussey 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

The  author  of  this  volume  volunteered  fur  the 
Mexican  War  from  Donisville,  Ky.,  and  g^ives  us 
in  his  work  sketches  of  his  journoyings  in  Mexico 
on  foot,  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  hundred  mile?, 
illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  and  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resour- 
ces of  that  country.  Mr.  Carpenter  tells  us,  in 
his  preface,  that  his  extreme  poverty  and  appar- 
ent insignificance,  prevented  any  suspicions  of  fu- 
ture disclosures,  so  that  he  had  access  to  circles 
where  reserve  was  thrown  aside,  which  is  usually 
worn  in  the  presence  of  foreigners,  and  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  get  better  knowledge  of  the  Mex- 
ican character  than  could  otherwise  haVe  been 
the  case.  He  journeyed  through  come  towns  sel- 
dom described  by  travelers,  and  his  entire  narra- 
tive abounds  with  interesting  incidents  and  des- 
criptions. He  endured  much,  and  has  given  us 
a  book  that  adds  to  our  stock  of  infoimation  con- 
cerning Mexico  and  the  Mexicans. 
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SISFCL  EIA66ERATI0?(  OF  EVIL. 

Gen.  xlvii.  9  :  Few  and  evil  have  the  days  of 
the  years  of  my  life  been. 

In  obedience  to  the  Divine  intimation,  Joseph 
had  made  Egypt  the  granery  of  the  world.  While 
there  was  a  famine  in  Israel,  the  storehouses  of 
Pharaoh  weie  bursting  with  the  abundance  of 
corn,  and  the  family  of  Jacob  at  length  were 
forced  to  go  into  Egypt  for  food.  The  succeed- 
ing events  make  the  beautiful  story  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Joseph  to  his  Brethren  and  the  sending 
of  the  father  to  remove,  with  all  his  households, 
to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  When  Jacob  was 
on  the  way  to  Egypt,  Joseph  went  forth  in  his 
chariot  to  meet  him,  and  assuming  no  superior- 
ity by  virtue  of  his  station  and  honors,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  his  father, — fell  on  his  neck, 
and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.  Then  came 
the  presentation  of  Jacob  to  Pharaoh  in  the  roy- 
al court,  and  a  fine  picture  does  fancy  paint  of 
the  Egyptian  on  his  throne,  the  venerable  patri- 
arch of  Israel  before  him,  and  the  pure-hearted 
and  wise-minded  Joseph  proud  of  his  sire  and 
gazing  on  him  with  the  intensity  of  the  pro- 
foundest  love.  Struck  with  the  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  Jacob,  the  first  question  of  Pharaoh 
was,  "  How  old  art  thou  ?"  That  question  set 
memory  at  work  speedily,  and  alas!  for  human 
gratitude  and  the  peace  of  old  age,  the  evil  of 
life  is  rather  recalled  than  its  good,  and  Jacob, 
who  had  been  so  richly  favored,  said,  "  The  days 
of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred 
and  thirty  years ;  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of 
the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not  attained 
unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fa- 
thers in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage.  And  Jacob 
blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went  out  from  before  Pha- 
raoh.** 

What  an  exaggeration  of  life's  evil  on  the  part 
of  Jacob  was  this!  It  was  sinful.  It  denied  in 
the  presence  of  the  Egyptian  the  honor  due  from 
a  grateful  heart  to  the  God  of  Israel.  Jacob  had 
been  singularly  favored.     Earthly  blessings  and 
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celestial  visions  had  been  granted  him,  but  he 
called  the  days  of  the  years  of  his  life  "  few  and 
evil."  The  sacred  writer  offers  no  comment. 
To  comment  was  not  his  duty,  but  to  give  the 
facts  of  history.  Our  duty  is  to  remember  that 
all  Scripture  can  be  made  profitable  to  us  for 
doctrine  or  reproof,  for  correction,  or  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness.  And  may  we  not  make 
Jacob's  reply  to  Pharaoh  profitable,  suggesting 
as  it  does,  the  theme  of  Sinful  Exaggeration  of 
the  Evils  of  life? 

Unless  we  claim  that  God  could  only  do  right 
by  creating  a  race  of  perfect  beings,  something 
of  what  we  call  evil  may  be  admitted  under  the 
government  of  Infinite  Goodness.  No  one  can 
tell  how  much  of  evil  is  admissible— how  much 
is  needed,  or  will  be  made  useful,  to  develope  the 
great  purposes  of  the  Almighty.  We  can  no 
more  do  this,  than  any  one  can  tell  just  where 
the  restraint  of  Omnipotence  should  come  amid 
that  wrath  of  man  which  shall  be  made  to  praise 
him,  and  which  wrath  is  limited  in  its  extent  by 
Him.  Psalm  Ixxvi.  10.  Who  but  God  could 
have  told  just  where  it  would  have  been  best  to 
deliver  and  exalt  Joseph?  Gen.  1.  20.  But  we 
must  entertain  the  idea  of  evil  being  limited  un- 
der the  Divine  Government,  for  this  is  essential 
to  a  worthy  conception  of  Go9,  inasmuch  as  the 
idea  of  the  endlessness  of  evil  denies  the  basis 
on  which  is  built  the  argument  for  the  admis- 
sion of  some  evil  under  the  government  of  Infi- 
nite Goodness. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  false  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  evil  actually  in  the  world — the 
sinful  exaggeration  of  life's  evil.  We  have  all 
too  much  of  the  feeling  that  ruled  Jacob  when 
he  said,  "  Few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the 
years  of  my  life  been."  It  is  against  this  feel- 
ing that  we  are  to  guard,  for  it  is  an  ungrateful 
attitude  of  mind,  magnifying  the  Evil  rather  than 
the  Good  of  life. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  demand  that  evil  be 
called  good,— that  men  should  shut  their  eyes  to 
what  afl[licts,  impoverishes  and  destroys,  but  I 
would,  most  certainly,  for  the  honor  of  God  and 
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their  own  peace,  ask  of  them  that  they  do  Dot 
needlessly  add  to  the  picture  of  darkness  the 
shadows  only  in  their  own  souls.  Much,  very 
much  depends  on  individual  temper,  the  taste, 
the  disposition,  the  high  or  low  moral  point  of 
view  from  which  life  is  contemplated ;  for  to 
one  there  are  beauties  just  where  another  sees 
blemishes ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  in  the 
judgment  of  great  works,  than  for  those  who 
know  the  least  to  find  the  roost  fault.  Apollo 
received  from  a  critic  an  account  of  all  the  blem- 
ishes in  a  certain  poet,  and  gave  to  the  critic  a 
bag  of  wheat  that  he  might  separate  the  chaff. 
When  the  sifting  work  was  done  and  brought  to 
Apollo,  he  gave  the  critic  all  the  chaff  for  his  la- 
bor. Those  who  criticise  nature  and  God*s  mo- 
ral government,  to  catch  sight  only  of  what 
seems  evil,  will  have  their  reward.  They  shall 
be  abundantly  supplied  with  chaff.  Shame  on 
Jacob  that  he  should  represent  life  as  yielding  a 
small  harvest,  and  that  all  chaff! 

Evil,  at  best,  is  a  stern  problem,  but  we  should 
never  forget,  in  looking  at  it,  the  admirably  sus- 
tained argument  of  Paley  in  his  Natural  Theol- 
ogy,where  he  shows,  *'  that  in  a  vast  plurality  of 
instances  in  which  contrivance  is  perceived,  the 
design  of  the  contrivance  is  beneficial ;  and  that 
the  Deity  has  superadded  pleasure  to  animal 
sensation  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  any 
other  purpose,  or  when  the  purpose,  so  far  as  it 
was  necessary,  might  have  been  effected  by  the 
operation  of  pain."  These  facts  give  the  pres- 
ence of  the  beauty  of  benevolence  every  where ; 
and  almost  daily  this  beauty  is  made  more  man- 
ifest, and  more  and  more  evidences  are  given 
that  there  is  goodness  in  what  we  call  evil. 

We  needlessly  augment  the  amount  of  Evil  in 
the  world,  by  supposing  that  the  animal  crea- 
tion suffer  as  only  beings  of  mind  can  suffer,  and 
thus  injure  our  conception  of  God's  goodness. 
How  false  is  the  poet's  idea  so  often  quoted  as  a 
truth  :— 

•*  The  poor  beetle  which  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance,  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies.*' 

This  is  a  great  exaggeration.  The  sensibility 
of  lower  animals  to  pain,  is  very  slight  in  com- 
parison with  what  is  commonly  imagined.  I 
remember  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday,  the 
time  when  in  my  boyhood,  I,  for  the  only  time 
in  my  life,  caught  a  fish  with  a  hook.  The 
writhing  of  the  fish  when  in  my  hand,  tortured 
my  sensibility  so  that  I  resolved  the  first  should 
be  my  last  fishing !    The  circumstances  of  the 


apparent  pain  kept  in  my  mind,  and  the  more  I 
was  able  to  think  logically,  the  more  the  matter 
troubled  me  as  I  thought  of  the  vast  number  offish 
thus  caught,  and,  as  I  imagined,  tortured.  I  as- 
sociated this  with  the  question  of  the  benevolence 
of  God.  Like  a  star  to  the  bewildered  traveler, 
like  water  to  the  thirsty,  came  to  me  a  passage 
from  a  treatise  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  which 
he  showed  that  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish  were  no 
nerves  of  feeling,  and  the  illustrations  he  gave 
of  the  absence  of  suffering  in  the  myriads  of  fish- 
es that  swim  in  the  sea,  were  most  powerful  and 
convincing.  As  I  repeated  them  once  in  a  con- 
versation, a  woman  of  exquisite  sensibility  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  delight,  as  though  a  mighty  bur- 
den was  taken  off  from  her  heart.  So  would 
knowledge  remove  burden  after  burden  that 
weighs  many  down  in  distrust  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  God.  A  writer,  who,  in  youth,  had  an 
aversion  to  animal  food  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  cruel  to  destroy  life  to  obtain  it,  has  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  the  Beneficent  Distribution  of 
Pain,*  his  attention  having  been  directed  by  his 
peculiar  feeling  to  the  study  of  the  effects  produ- 
ced by  injuries  to  various  animals,  and  thereby 
his  opinions  having  received  a  radical  change. 
He  announces  his  belief  that  the  sense  of  pain  is 
given  to  animals  so  far  as  it  is  useful ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  animals  have  no  reason  and 
foresight,  and  how  much  of  our  suffering  comes 
from  our  apprehensions  and  reasonings,  we  shall 
be  led,  as  he  was,  to  more  rational  views  of  the 
distribution  of  the  sense  of  pain. 

We  exaggerate  the  amount  of  evil  by  not  be- 
ing able  to  distinguish  correctly  what  are  its 
real  signs.  Convulsions  seem  to  indicate  great 
suffering,  but  the  best  opinions  concur  in  repu- 
diating that  idea.  The  cries  of  animals  are  by 
no  means  to  be  depended  on,  as  the  pig  will 
shriek  as  loud  when  taken  hold  of,  as  when  ac- 
tually struck  with  the  knife  that  kills;  and  the 
struggling  of  animals  is  significant  of  nothing 
that  indicates  suffering.  The  best  criterion  is, 
to  see  what  effect  is  produced  on  the  health  of 
animals  by  mutilations  of  the  body,  and  how 
their  usual  habits  and  appetites  are  affected  by 
such  injuries.  "Horses  have  been  known  to 
drag  a  broken  and  crushed  leg  after  them,  im- 
mediately after  the  accident  which  mutilated  it, 
took  place,  while  they  quietly  grazed  along  the 
road  as  though  nothing  had  happened ;  and  op- 
erations that  seemed  the  most  painful,  have  been 
followed  by  no  injurious  effects  on  the  appetite 
or  quietude  of  the  animals  so  subjected,  while 

*  Living  Age,  vol.  xv,  p.  338. 
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the  same  operations  performed  on  a  man,  would 
prostrate  him  in  utter  weakness  from  the  suffer- 
ing incident  thereto." 

It  is  an  interesting  study  to  look  into  nature 
through  the  works  of  naturalists,  if  we  have  no 
more  direct  means,  and  this  study  will  show  us 
abundant  reason  for  lessening  our  estimation  of 
the  amount  of  evil  included  in  the  liabilities  of 
animals.  It  has  been  said,  that  where  there  are 
nerves,  there  must  be  pain,  but  we  should  re- 
member how  little  is  really  known  about  nerves, 
and  that  the  nerves  of  animals  may  differ  as 
much  as  the  animals  to  which  they  belong,  and 
nerves  may  be  absent  from  the  localities  where 
injuries  are  most  likely  to  come,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  mouths  of  fish ;  and  who  does  not  know 
from  the  application  of  ether,  that  the  nerves 
may  exist  and  yet  be  without  pain  ?  Why  may 
not  this  great  discovery  indicate  to  us  that  there 
are  evidences  of  Divine  Benevolence  in  connec- 
tion with  pain  which  are  not  yet  open  to  view  ? 
Science  reveals  new  proofs  of  the  benevolent 
uses  of  pain,  but  harms  not  the  long  revealed 
proposition,  that  design  in  nature  is  coupled  with 
goodness  in  the  aim  and  tendency  of  things. 

We  exaggerate  the  evil  of  life  by  reckoning 
op  cvciY  form  of  disaster  and  calamity ,as  though 
all  this  were  known  and  suffered  by  one  indi- 
vidaal,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  scattered  all 
over  the  globe  among  many  people,  and  extend- 
ing through  years  and  ages.  We  talk  too  much 
at  random,  forgetting  that  what  to  us,  as  indi- 
viduals, would  be  an  evil,  may  be,  and  often  is, 
regarded  by  others  as  a  blessing ;  and  the  com- 
mon love  of  country,  which  is  so  strong  and  sel- 
dom wholly  given  up,  may  intimate  to  us  that 
in  summing  up  the  amount  of  evil,  we  may  be 
patting  our  own  prejudices  as  a  medium  through 
which  to  view  things,  rather  than  judging  them 
from  the  point  of  view  most  common  to  those 
who  have  to  experience  those  things.  If  we 
measure  others'  enjoyment  by  the  standard  of 
what  pleases  us,  we  can  easily  get  before  our 
fancy  evil  enough ;  but  if  we  remember  what 
enters  into  almost  every  individual  life,  what  are 
the  lights  as  well  as  the  shades,  we  shall  be  less 
inclined  to  paint  the  dark  picture  that  Jacob 
painted  when  he  said,  "  Few  and  evil  have  the 
days  of  my  years  been."  Many  times  has  my 
heart  been  instructed  by  the  fact,  that  those  who 
seemed  to  me  to  have  the  greatest  reasons  for 
complaining  of  the  evil  of  life,  have  been  the 
most  submissive,  and  questioned  not  the  good- 
ness that  kept  them  so  much  under  the  shadow 
of  God's  hand.  benrt  bacon. 
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Here's  where  they  laid  her  ! 
Her  white,  small  hands  clasped  lightly  o*er  her 
satin  vest  ; 
Fresh  from  her  bridal, 
They  bore  her  to  the  tomb  and  laid  her  down  to 
rest. 

Fair  as  a  lily 
She   lay  within  her   coffin — bride   of  one  short 
week  ! 
Deep  was  the  mourning — 
Fond  hearts  were  throbbing  with  a  grief  they 
could  not  speak. 

'Tis  but  a  few  years 
Since  fell  those  tears  upon  that  little  mound  so 
fast. 
Yet  now  the  bridegroom, 
With  jest  and  song,  beareth  another  fair  bride 
past. 

I  saw  them  coming 
In  long  and  gay  procession  down  the  old  church 
lane. 

While  this  green  mound  here 
Spoke  to  their  better  feelings  of  the  past — in  vain. 

He  had  not  loved  her — 
Or  not  as  /  had  loved  her — else  he  would  have 
kept 
Her  memory  sacred  ! 
That  bridal  train  by  her  lone  grave  had  never 
swept. 

Nay,  none  have  loved  her  ! 
Not  one  of  all  who  wept  in  seeming  sorrow  then 

Had  loved  her  truly — 
And  other  ties  have  bound  them — they  pass  on 
again. 

Could  they  have  loved  her  ? — 
Ays,  a$  the  world  loves — what  they  loved  to-day, 

Careless  and  thoughtless. 
Forgetting  on  the  morrow — when  it   hath  passed 
away. 

Not  thus  I  loved  her — 
Though  scorn  and  jeering  met  my  proffered  heart. 

I  was  a  peasant — 
Yet  I  could  love  !   Ah  !  how  I  felt  the  life-blood 
start. 

It  thrilled  my  being 
And  mounted  to  my  forehead  in  its  fiery  rush. 
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When  she  bade  me  go, 
As  through  the   full  veins  its  lava  flood  would 
gush. 

Yet  from  her  presence, 
In  very  -madness,  passed  I  out  as  though  I  smiled ; 

Aye,  'twas  in  smiling, 
And  such  a  smile  as  well  may  turn  men  wild. 

I  kept  it  secret  ; 
For  had  the  world  but  known  that  /  had  dared  to 
feel 
Like  other  beings, 
It  would  have  crushed  the  wretch  beneath  its 
iron  heel. 

Shi  smiled  and  pitied. 
Then  in  her  beauty  passed  adown  the  old  church 
aisle 
To  her  proud  bridal. 
The  jewels  in  her  hair  less  bright  than  was  her 
smile. 

My  heart  beat  wildly, 
As  with  my  forehead  pressed  against  the  damp, 
cold  stone 
Beside  the  doorway, 
I   knelt   and  prayed  for  her,  while   she  passed 
heedless  on. 

One  week  of  feasting — 
Then  comes  again  a  lordly  train — but  all  in  tears, 

I  saw  the  coffin. 
And  then,  all  wild  with  grief,  I  cared  not  for  their 
jeers. 

I  bent  above  her  ! 
I  kissed  the  pale,  fair  brow  whence  warmth  and 
light  had  gone, 
I  blush  to  tell  it— 
The  bridegroom  struck  met  (^nd  they  east  me  out  in 
tcorn. 

They  chide  me  not  now. 
For  human  foot,  save   mine,  has  never  marked 
this  spot. 

This  is  my  heaven  ! 
I  have  kept  it  sacred— others  loved  her  not  ! 

Yes,  here  they  laid  her  ! 
And  ere  on  this  green  velvet  sod  their  tears  were 
dried, 
She  was  forgotten  ! 
I,  I  alone   had  loved  her,  and  thank  God,  she 
died  !  A.  E.  R. 

C^ntrevllle,  R.  I. 


JERSEY. 

CHAPTER   II. 

The  island  of  Jersey  is  situated  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Michael,  between  Cape  Tu  Hague  and  Cape 
Ferchelles.  The  first  of  these  is  in  Normandy, 
and  the  second  in  Brittany.  These  two  pro- 
montories are  distinctly  seen  in  a  clear  day. 
Normandy  is  the  nearest  land,  and  the  distance 
from  the  island  so  short,  that  the  churches  and 
houses  are  seen  from  either  side.  This  island 
is  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  seven  in 
the  widest  part;  it  lies  lengthwise  from  East 
to  West,  and  is  protected  on  the  side  of  the 
North  against  the  cold  and  the  winds,  by  a  long 
range  of  hills  and  steep  rocks  rising  to  the  height 
of  two  hundred  feet,  in  the  intervals  of  which 
are  numerous  little  bays,  whose  entrance  is  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  to  the  mariner. 

The  south  side  of  the  island  descends,  and  is 
much  lower  than  the  north,  and  terminates  in 
an  extensive  plain  which  is  oh  a  level  with  the 
sea.  This  exposure  renders  it  more  open  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  the  country 
here  is  warmer  and  more  fertile  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  Another  advantage  arises  from 
its  position  in  this  respect,  which  is,  that  the 
numerous  streams  with  which  the  island 
abounds,  having  a  longer  course  and  more  forci- 
ble descent  than  if  the  elevation  was  central, 
serve  to  turn  about  forty  mills. 

The  general  "  lay  of  the  land"  is  of  an  undu- 
lating character,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  va- 
rious. This  variety  depends  on  its  location. 
The  uplands  are  more  stony,  but  the  lowlands 
are  deep,  rich  and  fertile.  Those  near  the  shore, 
are  sandy,  but  there  is  very  little  land  in  the  isl- 
and that  is  barren,  and  none  that  cannot  be  ren- 
dered profitable,  and  repay  the  labor  of  the  hu8« 
bandman.  The  pastures  are  excellent,  and  fur- 
nish feed  for  the  cows,  whose  qualities  as  milk- 
ers are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  British  do- 
minions or  any  other  country.  The  amoant  of 
milk  which  they  yield,  is  not  only  abundant,  but 
exceedingly  rich,  and  the  butter  is  of  a  deep  gold 
color.  This  breed  of  cows  is  called  the  Aldemey 
breed,  but  I  have  never  been  informed  why  they 
should  have  received  their  name  from  that  isl- 
and in  preference  to  the  sister  isles,  as  the  cat- 
tle are  precisely  the  same.  These  cows  are  much 
sought  for  by  English  agriculturists,  and  a  hun- 
dred dollars  is  no  uncommon  price  for  a  superior 
cow.  The  horses  are  of  the  Norman  breed, 
small,    very  strong,  hardy  and    easily    kept. 
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Tbough'the  harvests  are  abundant  and  yield  a 
great  increase,  such  has  been  the  increase  of 
population  for  some  years  back,  that  probably 
half  the  amount  of  wheat  consumed  comes  from 
England.  The  agricultural  exports  are  butter, 
cider,  and  sometimes  potatoes,  which  are  con- 
sidered very  fine.  The  grapes,  and  a  pear  cal- 
led the  Chaumontelle,  are  of  a  high  flavor,  and 
fetch  a  very  extravagant  price  in  the  London 
markets.  The  common  drink  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  cider,  which  is  of  a  very  good  quality  ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  place  of  its  size  in  which 
so  large  a  quantity  is  manufactured.  If  one 
were  to  look  down  upon  the  island  from  an  emi- 
nence, it  would  look  almost  like  one  orchard,  so 
common  is  the  apple  tree.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  fertility  and  complete  culture  of  this  charm- 
ing island,  and  so  temperate  is  the  climate,  even 
daring  the  depth  of  Winter,  that  the  flowers  and 
many  shrubs  continue  to  blossom.  If  one  can- 
not say  of  it  as  Watts  said  of  the  heavenly  Ca- 


'*  Here  everlasting  Spring  abides 
And  never  fading  flowers  ;" 

it  may  still  in  truth  be  said, 

'*  Here  everlasting  Spring  abides 
And  ever  blooming  flowers. •* 

It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  its  rural  charms, 
that  I  was  guilty  of  perpetrating  the  following 
lines  which  I  inscribed  in  a  friend's  album  : 


THE    VALES    OF    JEESET. 

How  pleasant,  sweet  isle,  in  thy  green  vales  to 

rest. 
And  press  thy  soft  herb  like  a  bird  in  its  nest, 
While  the  soand  of  thy  streams  as   they  murmar- 

ing  roll. 
Is  soft  as  the  thoughts  that  steal  over  my  soul. 

When  away  from  the  world,  from  its  tumult  and 

noise, 
I  taste  the  delights  of  thy  sweet  sylvan  joys. 
It  seems  that  the  sword  which  the  cherubim  bore. 
Is  quenched,  and  we  pass  into  Eden  once  more. 

0  !  break  not  the  spell,  though  delusion  is  there. 
For  visions  of  happiness  lighten  earth's  care. 
And  even  the  bliss  which  we  hope  for  above. 
Is  tinged  with  the  hues  of  the  things  we  here 
love. 

There  are  no  large  estates  in  the  island,  prob- 
ably not  one  comprising  a  hundred  acres,  and  a 


farm  of  fifty  or  forty  constitutes  a  weakhy  land- 
ed proprietor.  This  distribution  of  property  has 
no  doubt  added  very  much  to  the  individual  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  When 
I  knew  it  in  ray  school-boy  days,  for,  though 
born  in  England,  I  spent  several  years  in  the 
family  of  my  uncle,  who  resided  there,  the  state 
of  society  was  very  democratic.  Luxury  and 
extravagance  had  made  but  few  mroads  even  in 
the  town,  and  the  people  in  the  country  observ- 
ed the  greatest  simplicity  of  manners  and  plain- 
ness of  living.  But  the  age  of  progress  com- 
menced, and  Jersey  did  not  escape  its  influence. 
High  living,  fashionable  amusements,  and  ex- 
pensive dress,  have  entirely  superseded  the  fru- 
gal and  simple  characteristics  of  former  days. 
The  vast  numbers  of  English  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen of  small  income,  who  resort  here,  because 
they  can  avoid  the  high  taxation  of  England, 
and  drink  their  wine  and  spirits  at  a  cheap  rate, 
there  being  no  excise  or  custom  duties,  have  un- 
questionably added  much  to  the  wealth  of  the 
island ;  and  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  they  have 
introduced  much  luxury  and  dissipation,  which 
has  been  but  too  faithfully  copied  by  the  inhab- 
itants. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island  is  a  large  tract 
of  land,  which  has  been  covered  with  sand  for 
above  three  hundred  years,  and  forms  a  minia- 
ture desert.  It  is  called  Cainvais.  Among  some 
Latin  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  Philip  de 
Carteret,  Esq.,  the  seigneur  of  the  manor  in 
which  the  land  is  situated,  the  following  history 
is  recorded.  "  In  the  island  of  Jersey  the  soil 
is  very  fertile  in  the  place  called  Cainvais  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Bralade.  No  inhabitant  of  that 
parish  considered  himself  sufficiently  rich,  unless 
he  had  a  portion  of  it  on  his  estate.  It  happen- 
ed about  the  year  1495,  that  five  Spanish  ves- 
sels were  wrecked  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
Winter  at  the  feast  of  St.  Catharine.  Four  with 
their  cargoes  were  entirely  lost.  The  fifth  driv- 
en on  shore,  saved  all  its  crew  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  man.  The  inhabitants  plundered 
them,  stole  their  figs  and  wine  and  all  their  car- 
go, and  disregarding  the  advice,  and  heedless  of 
the  maledictions  pronounced  against  them,  these 
barbarians  would  not  restore  to  the  Spaniards 
the  goods  of  which  they  had  despoiled  them.  It 
came  to  pass  by  Divine  vengeance,  that  a  fierce 
wind  ravaged  their  land,  and  carrying  with  it  a 
cloud  of  sand,  buried  their  fair  fields,  and  con- 
verted them  into  an  arid  desert.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  called  Cainvais,  which  is,  being 
interpreted,  the  road  of  Cain." 
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After  all,  this  Divine  vengeance,  of  which  the 
Latin  record  speaks,  might  only  be  the  effect  of 
a  natural  cause  ;  for  the  west  winds  which  pre- 
vail throughout  the  year,  carry  with  them  quan- 
tities of  sand,  and  deposit  them  at  quite  remote 
distances. 

The  long  and  remarkable  ledge  of  rocks  which 
surround  the  island  partly  above  and  partly  un- 
der water,  and  the  numerous  currents  and  coun- 
ter currents  which  flow  between  them,  render 
the  navigation  exceedingly  perilous  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  coast.  It  is  probable  that 
a  great  part  of  these  was  formerly  on  the  dry 
land,  but  that  the  violence  of  the  sea  has  wash- 
ed off  the  soil,  and  left  only  the  bare  rock. 

In  the  bay  of  St.  Owen,  the  sea  about  four 
hundred  years  ago,  swallowed  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  territory,  and  at  low  water  the  re- 
mains of  buildings  may  be  seen,  and  on  the 
beach,  after  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  pieces  of  wood, 
indicating  that  there  was  once  a  forest  there,  are 
also  found.  In  some  old  records  it  is  said,  that 
the  tenant  shall  furnish  the  lord  of  the  manor  a 
plank  or  bridge  to  cross  the  strait  or  stream  that 
separates  Jersey  from  the  main  land.  It  is,  there- 
fore, unquestionable  that  the  island  extended 
mueh  farther  on  that  side,  and  that  a  very  small 
strait  of  water  intervened  between  the  island 
and  the  continent,  but  that  it  has  widened  by 
time  and  the  continuous  fluctuations  of  the 
ocean.  • 

There  are  two  towns  on  the  island,  St.  He- 
lier,  the  capital,  and  the  town  of  St.  Aubin.  The 
capital  is  situated  in  the  bay  of  St.  Aubin,  in  a 
valley  formed  by  two  mountains,  and  called 
Mount  Patibulur,  and  the  other  City  Hill.  The 
first  mentioned  is  the  place  were  criminals  were 
executed ;  and  not  many  years  ago,  there  stood 
four  stone  pillars,  which  served  for  the  gallows, 
but  having  fallen  into  decay,  it  has  not  been  re- 
built. The  more  approved  method  of  a  wooden 
gallows  has  been  adopted,  and  when  an  execu- 
tion takes  place,  the  criminal  is  taken  to  that 
mountain  and  there  hung,  and  his  body  buried 
under  the  gibbet*  It  is  a  very  choice  spot  for 
such  a  business,  for  the  mountain  being  lofty, 
an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  the  inhabit- 
ants, if  they  choose,  to  witness  the  edifying  and 
Christian  spectacle.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest 
that  all  civilization  is  not  confined  to  the  main 
land,  but  that,  in  this  respect,  Jersey  can  put  in 
an  equal  claim. 

The  second  of  these  elevations  belonged  some 
years  ago  to  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  St. 
Helier,  but  the  government  purchased  it  for  the 


sum  of  S50,000,  and  the  proceeds  constitute  a 
fund  for  the  embellishment  of  the  town.  Great 
outlays  have  been  made  on  this  hill  by  different 
governors.  There  was  formerly  in  this  place 
an  ancient  temple  of  the  Druids,  a  monument  of 
very  remote  antiquity.  The  discovery  was  made 
by  workmen  in  the  year  1785  ;  this  monument 
was  composed  of  stones,  forty-five  in  number,  of 
different  lengths  and  of  a  flat  surface,  and  its 
circumference  measured  sixty-six  feet.  It  was 
presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to 
General  Conway,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery;  but  before  its  remov- 
al the  following  inscription  was  engraved  on  one 
of  the  stones  of  the  edifice. 

"  This  ancient  temple  of  the  Druids,  discover- 
ed August  12,  1785,  on  the  mountain  of  St.  He- 
lier, isle  of  Jersey,  has  been  presented  by  the 
inhabitants  to  his  excellency  General  Conway, 
their  Lieutenant  Governor." 

It  was  afterwards  removed  by  the  governor  to 
England  to  embellish  one  of  his  parks. 

At  the  time  in  which  this  temple  was  discov- 
ered, two  medals  were  found  at  its  entry,  one  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  but  the  other  so  defaced 
with  rust,  that  it  could  not  be  deciphered. 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  government  erect- 
ed on  this  hill  a  considerable  fortress,  called  the 
citadel,  which  was  considered  impregnable,  and 
capable  of  storing  much  provisions,  and  conse- 
quently holding  out  for  a  long  time.  At  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  eleven  feet,  there  is  a  well 
of  excellent  water.  On  this  hill  there  is  a  sig- 
nal staff  and  telegraph,  an  arsenal  for  munitions 
of  war,  and  a  guard-house.  On  the  fourth  of 
June,  1804,  a  most  awful  calamity  would  have 
occurred,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
mind  and  courage  of  two  of  the  natives  and  a 
private  soldier  of  the  thirty-first  regiment.  The 
guns  in  the  citadel  had  been  fired  in  honor  of  the 
king's  birth-day,  and  after  the  salute  the  match- 
es were  placed  in  the  magazine  from  which  they 
had  been  taken,  and  it  was  supposed,  they  were 
entirely  extinguished.  But  after  some  time, 
when  the  magazine  had  been  locked  up,  Lieu- 
tenant Lys,  who  was  stationed  at  the  signal 
post,  and  Edward  Touzel,  as  also  one  of  the  sol- 
diers, perceived  some  smoke  issuing  from  the 
key-hole  of  the  door  of  the  powder  magazine, 
and  these  courageous  men,  with  the  soldier, 
forced  the  door,  though  threatened  every  mo- 
ment to  be  blown  to  atoms  by  the  explosion. 

On  entering  they  found  that  the  match  was 
still  burning,  and  had  already  consumed  a  por- 
tion of  a  flannel  bag  in  which  was  a  charge  of 
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powder,  and  id  a  very  few  moments,  had  it  not 
been  for  their  coarage,  there  must  have  been  an 
explosion  of  one  hundred  barrels  of  powder, 
which  would  have  demolished  a  large  portion  of 
the  city,  and  buried  the  inhabitants  in  its  ruins. 

The  States,  which  constitute  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  island,  as  a  reward  to  these  intrepid 
men,  voted  the  sum  of  J 1000  each  to  Messrs. 
Lys  and  Touzel,  and  an  annuity  to  private  Wm. 
Penteney  of  $200  during  his  life.  They  also 
presented  to  each  a  gold  medal  valued  at  S50, 
with  an  appropriate  device  and  inscription.  They 
further  ordered  that  the  act  by  which  this  grant 
was  made,  and  the  occasion  of  it,  should  be  read 
in  every  church  in  the  island,  and  that  the  reg- 
istrar of  the  court  should  enter  it  on  the  records, 
and  give  a  copy  of  the  same  on  parchment  to 
the  above  individuals,  and  seal  it  with  the  offi- 
cial seal  of  the  island. 

The  other  town  in  the  island  is  called  St. 
Aubin,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  in  the 
same  bay  as  St.  Helier.  The  distance  between 
the  two  towns  is  about  three  miles.  It  is  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Brelade,  and  the  church  of  that 
parish  is  the  roost  ancient  in  the  island.  And 
here  I  would  remark  in  passing,  that  the  old 
parish  churches  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque.  They  are  constructed  of 
stone,  and  having  belonged  at  the  time  of  their 
erection  to  the  Catholics,  they  are  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  They  now,  without  exception, 
belong  to  the  Established  Church,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  ministers  are  sup- 
ported by  a  tax  on  the  land.  The  salaries  are 
not  large,  but  in  an  island  where  living  is  cheap, 
and  free  from  taxation,  they  have  a  comfortable 
maintenance.  Each  parish  furnishes  a  parson- 
age house  and  good  garden  spot.  The  richest 
parish  does  not  pay  its  clergyman  above  J  1,500 
a  year,  and  the  poorest  not  less  than  $600.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Helier,  however,  is  an  ex- 
ception ;  that  is  worth  between  three  and  four 
thousand  dollars  annual  stipend.  The  Channel 
Islands  belong  to  the  County  of  Hampshire,  and 
are  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The  head  of 
the  clergy  in  the  island  is  a  dean  whose  salary 
is  about  85000  a  year.  When  all  these  things 
are  taken  into  consideration,  if  religion  does  not 
thrive,  it  is  not  because  the  people  do  not  pay 
for  it.  There  are  other  independent  churches, 
called  in  England  Dissenters,  whose  ministers 
are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  by 
the  rent  of  the  pews  in  their  chapels.  There 
are  a  number  of  Methodist,  a  few  Baptist,  and 
in  St.  Helier's  one  Unitarian.    These  are  all  of 


modem  date.  In  my  young  days,  there  was  not 
a  single  building  that  could  be  obtained  for 
preaching  by  the  Dissenters,  and  the  Methodists 
used  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  court-yards  in 
the  open  air.  They  were  subject  to  all  the  de- 
rision, insult  and  inconveniences,  that  those  of 
the  Universalist  denomination  so  liberally  expe- 
rienced, in  their  first  efforts  to  plant  the  Gospel, 
as  they  interpret  it,  in  this  country  ;  and  I  have 
no  question,  if  a  Universalist  preacher  should  at- 
tempt to  preach  his  sentiments  in  the  parishes 
of  Jersey,  he  would  meet  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  Methodists  would  pay  over  to  him 
some  of  the  same  coin  that  they  had  themselves 
received. 

Besides  the  citadel  of  which  I  have  just  spo- 
ken, there  are  two  other  fortresses,  the  castle  of 
Mount  Orgueil,  which  bears  a  date  as  far  back 
as  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  2000  years  ago,  and 
is  situated  on  a  promontory  at  the  east  part  of 
the  island,  now  in  a  state  of  decay ;  and  the  oth- 
er called  the  Castle  of  Elizabeth,  commenced  in 
the  year  1552,  in  consequence  of  an  order  in 
council,  which  ordained  that  all  the  bells  in  the 
island,  with  the  exception  of  one  to  each 
church,  should  be  disposed  of,  and  the  amount 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  this  castle,  which 
was  finished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  in 
1634.  Both  these  castles  standing  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea,  present  a  very  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. At  high  tide,  the  Castle  of  Elizabeth 
is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

C.   F.    LE   FEVRE. 
(To  be  conUnued.] 


THE  STARS. 


Beam  on,  ye  tranquil  stars  of  heaven  ! 
Beam  through  th«  thin  grey  mists  of  even. 
And  tinge  them,  till,  like  bridal  veils. 
They  float  upon  the  whispering  gales. 

No  clouds  can  dim  your  golden  beams  ; 
Above  them  all  their  brightness  streams  ; 
When  your  soft  hue  their  vapor  wears, 
They  seem  like  more  of  light  than  tears. 

How  beautiful  your  pilgrim  rays. 
Meet  my  uplifted,  earnest  gaze  ! 
As  high  like  you,  1  fain  would  soar. 
Id  endless  peace  bathed  evermore. 

So  fraught  are  ye  with  true  repose. 
Emblems  ye  are  of  those  whose  woes 
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Are  past ! — bright  ones,  who  clustering  meet. 
Like  stars  around  the  Mercy  Seat. 

Ye  are  with  glory  brightly  crowned  ; 
And  thus  are  those  immortals  found  ; 
Ye  chant  in  harmony  above, 
As  they  are  chanting,  *•  God  is  love." 

Beam  on,  ye  tranquil  stars  of  heaven. 
Beam  through  the  thin  grey  mists  of  even  ! 
I  am  immortal  !  soon  shall  I 
Seek  them,  where  ye  illume  the  sky. 

ANNETTE, 

South  Deerfleld,  Maw. 


LETTERS. 

** Blessed  be  letters,"  says  "a bachelor"  in 
his  "  reveries,"  *'  they  are  the  monitors ;  they 
are  also  the  comforters ;  and  they  are  the  only 
true  heart-talkers."  They  are  the  monitors, 
when  they  come  like  this  to  thee,  deprecating 
thy  long  silence,  and  beseeching  thee  by  all  the 
joy  we  have  found,  in  times  past,  in  our  friend- 
ship and  correspondence,  not  to  neglect  and  for- 
get me ;  not  to  let  the  cold  stream  of  indifference 
find  a  channel  between  us,  whose  waters  are  a 
barrier  seldom  passed,  and  where  they  once  flow 
chill  forever  the  warmest  affection.  0  be  not 
thou  one  of  the  faithless  ones  !  I  cannot  lose  thy 
love !  to  harbor  a  thought  of  thy  coldness  gives 
me  exquisite  pain. 

They  are  the  comforters— for  though  we  may 
speak  not  of  our  sadness,  of  our  trials  and  griefs, 
to  those  who  are  around  and  near  us,  they  shall 
find  vent,  and  the  heart  he  quieted,  when  ad- 
dressing a  far  off  friend.  There  is  no  charm  in 
letters  touched  with  the  frost  of  ceremony ;  none 
where  the  gush  of  feeling  and  tenderness  is  re- 
pressed ;  none  where  they  are  not  "true-hearted 
talkers." 

To-day  I  am  melancholy,  and  when  this  mood 
is  upon  me,  my  thoughts  wander  continually  to 
thee.  If  thou  wert  near  me,  I  should  not  be 
sad  ;  should  not  feel  that  something  was  gone 
which  of  right  belonged  to  me,  and  whose  pres- 
ence was  ever  a  well-spring  of  joy.  I  would 
thou  couldst  know  what  a  blessing  thy  friend- 
ship hath  been  to  me,  how  it  hath  helped  me  to 
bear  up  under  many  trials,  and  hath  solaced  me 
in  many  griefs ;  how  it  hath  seemed  like  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,  to  the 
fainting  traveler,  or  the  bridge  which  carried 
him  over  the  waters  of  despair.  If  I  could  know 
that  to  thee,  or  to  any  who  I  love,  my  affection 


had  been  alike  blest  in  its  ministrations,  I  should 
feel  that  I  had  not  lived  in  vain. 

I  have  said  that  this  is  one  of  my  melancholy 
days ;  my  heart  is  heavy  laden  with  its  cares, 
and  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  glo- 
rious beauty  of  the  sky,  do  but  the  more  oppress 
and  sadden  me.  I  feel  like  a  prisoner  who  from 
the  narrow  loop-hole  of  his  cell,  catches  glimp- 
ses of  far-off  loveliness,  of  fields,  and  woods,  and 
streams,  where  his  fettered  feet  may  never  wan- 
der, and  I  sigh  for  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
action ;  that  relief  from  the  bondage  of  fear  and 
care,  that  unalloyed  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful, 
which  can  never  be  known  on  earth. 

We  are  clay-bound  and  fettered  to  a  narrow 
sphere,  and  though  the  spirit  hath  wings  to  soar 
in  search  of  the  unattained,  it  is  drawn  back 
continually  by  the  cords  which  bind  it,  to  beat 
its  baffled  pinions  against  the  walls  of  its  pris- 
on-house, to  mount  again  with  an  earth-sick 
longing  for  the  far-off  and  dimly  seen,  and  again 
to  fall,  wounded,  disappointed,  and  weary  of  its 
fruitless  toil.  Could  we  but  cease  this  continu-  i 
ed  striving  with  fate ;  could  we  but  learn  to  1 
possess  our  souls  in  peace ;  could  we  but  cast 
out  all  fear  for  "  the  morrow's  hidden  season," 

«*  And  calmly  wait  what  hap  soe'er  it  brings," 

the  mystery  of  life  would  the  more  unfold  itself 
as  we  became  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of 
doubt  and  dread,  and  our  vision  would  become 
clearer  to  comprehend  the  things  which  are  un- 
seen and  eternal,  if  we  could  feel  that  "the 
everlasting  future  would  bring  us  no  heaven." 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  Matthew,  where  Christ  comes  to  his  dis- 
ciples upon  the  sea,  stilling  the  tempest  and  the 
fear  with  which  it  filled  them ;  and  to  impress 
the  lesson  which  it  gave  me  more  effectually 
upon  my  mind,  have  rendered  it  into  homely 
verse. 

Jesus*  faithful  followers  see, 
Tossed  on  stormy  Gallilee, 
While  the  Master  needed  there. 
Tarries  on  the  mount  of  prayer. 

While  the  ship  the  tempest  braves. 
Sport  of  adverse  winds  and  waves, 
Jesus  comes  from  harm  to   ree, 
Walking  on  the  troubled  sea. 

**  Lo,"  they  cry  aloud  foi  fear, 
**  'Tis  a  spirit  drawing  near  !" 
But  the  Master  straightway  said, 
**  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid." 
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Then  the  winds  their  raging  cease. 
And  the  waves  are  smoothed  to  peace. 
He  hath  bid  them  cast  out  fear. 
And  their  hearts  are  filled  with  cheer. 

When  with  hope  and  courage  lost, 
By  misfortune  tempest-tost. 
Faint  and  weary  with  the  strife, 
On  the  boisterous  sea  of  life  ; — 

If  with  Faith's  discerning  eye. 
We  could  see  our  Savior  nigh  ; 
And  could  hear  the  voice  which  said, 
*•  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid,"— 

Where  the  waves  of  trouble  roll. 
We  should  walk  with  dauntless  soul ; 
And  the  storms  of  life  would  cease 
To  disturb  our  inward  peace. 

Yesterday  was  the  Sabbath,  and  one  of  the 
loveliest  days  of  Summer.  There  was  truly  a 
Sabbath  beauty  reflected  from  the  face  of  Na- 
ture, a  heavenly  glory  and  brightness  in  the 
skies  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath,  a  pure- 
ness  and  freshness  in  the  air,  and  a  sweet  still- 
ness in  the  fields  and  on  the  hills,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  very  beauty  of  the  day  must  constrain 
all  men  to  keep  it  holy. 

As  I  wended  my  lonely  way  to  the  sanctuary, 
while  the  morning  freshness  yet  lingered  upon 
the  foliage  and  flowers  in  ray  path,  I  thought  of 
thee,  and  of  the  many  times  we  had  "  taken 
sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  to  the  house 
of  God  in  company;"  of  the  fair  heavens  which 
had  smiled  upon  us,  and  the  sweet  winds  that 
had  breathed  around  us,  in  those  Sabbath  walks, 
and  of  the.holy  truths  and  the  sacred  harmonies 
to  which  we  had  listened  in  the  place  of  prayer. 
And  I  thanked  Him,  who  had  made  the  day  so 
lovely  with  his  golden  sunshine  and  crystal  air, 
and  set  it  apart  to  hallowed  enjoyment  and  hal- 
lowed memories,  for  the  gift  of  thy  friendship, 
and  for  the  sacred  seasons  and  the  calm  hours 
we  had  passed  together.  The  veil  of  forgetful- 
ness  can  never  fall  over  those  halcyon  days,  for 
Sabbath  sounds  and  Sabbath  sunshine  must  still 
restore  them  while  memory  remains. 

We  can  never  know  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence which  we  exercise  upon  those  around  us, 
upon  our  companions  and  friends ;  but  in  some 
way  they  are  aflfected  by  our  conduct  and  con- 
versation, eitHer  for  evil  or  good.  Are  we  res- 
ponsible for  this  ?  Must  we  answer  at  the  great 
day  of  accounts,  not  only  for  our  own  deficien- 
ces,  but  also  for  what  others  have  lost  or  suffer- 


ed through  our  unfaithfulness  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  accountableness  extends  not  so  far ;  that 
only  the  foreseen  and  direct  result  of  our  exam- 
ple shall  be  recorded  against  us,  and  that  for  its 
more  remote  and  unsuspected  influence  we  shall 
not  be  called  to  answer. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
think  that  our  influence  for  good  may  perhaps 
be  potent  over  one  or  two,  if  not  over  many; 
that  a  few,  at  least,  may  be  blest  in  our  affec- 
tion, may  be  comforted  by  our  sympathy  and 
kind  offices,  may  learn  of  us  to  be  faithful,  self- 
sacrificing,  or  sincere.  And  to  thee,  let  me  say, 
that  thine  influence  over  me  has  been  unmixed 
with  evil,  and  wholly  good  ;  that  I  am  better  for 
knowing  thee,  happier  for  the  love  I  bear  thee. 
If  I  have  sometimes  suffered  through  a  sensi- 
tiveness that  fancied  slight  or  coldness,  where 
there  was  none,  for  that  suffering  thou  surely 
couldst  not  be  accountable ;  if  I  have  neglected 
to  imitate  the  excellencies  of  thy  character,  it  is 
not  that  they  are  unseen  or  unappreciated,  and 
though  I  may  not  have  told  thee,  face  to  face, 
the  amount  of  my  gratitude  and  affection,  it  is 
because  words  have  failed,  and  fail  now,  as  ever, 
to  express  the  infinite  sum  which  I  owe  thee. 

As  I  have  wandered  from  my  Sabbath  theme, 
I  will  finish  this  with  some  lines  truly  descrip- 
tive of  yesterday,  which  were  written  by  one 
who  will  sing  no  more  on  earth. 

It  is  the  holy  Sabbath  day. 
The  sun  serenely  shineth  down 

O'er  meadows  stretching  far  away, 
0*er  hill,  and  vale,  and  silent  town. 

No  cloud  obscures  the  azure  sky. 
But  cooling  zephyrs  gently  blow. 

And  temper  with  a  fragrant  sigh 
The  mounting  sun's  increasing  glow. 

I  gaze  upon  a  pleasing  scene. 

Above,  the  heaven's  bright,  tranquil  blue. 
Around,  the  meadows  gay  and  green. 

And  fields  bedecked  with  many  a  hue. 

And  Nature  now  is  calm  and  still. 
All  save  the  birds'  melodious  songs. 

As  they  the  air  with  praises  fill 
To  Him  to  whom  all  praise  belongs  ; 

All  save  the  insect's  murmuring, 

The  grasshopper's  soA,  constant  hum. 

The  cricket's  ceaseless  chirruping, 
The  locust's  shrill  discordant  drum. 

Man  is  at  rest,  nor  dares  to  make 
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He  fears  with  impious  noise  to  break 
The  stillness  of  this  holy  day. 

Yet  there  is  one  sweet  sound,  the  chime 
That  calls  us  to  the  house  of  prayer, 

Now  at  this  peaceful,  holy  time. 
To  worship  our  Creator  there. 

How  sof\  and  solemn,  deep  and  clear, 
The  sound  of  those  sweet  Sabbath  bells. 

As  floating  to  the  listening  ear. 

Each  lengthened  cadence  sinks  and  swells. 

May  the  Father  bless  thee,  lift  upon  thee  the 
light  of  his  counteDairce,  and  give  thee  his  peace 
forever.  m.  a.  h.  d. 


PRAYER  TIHE. 

When  shall  we  pray  to  thee 

Parent  of  Good  ? 
When  the  dark  shadows  creep 

Over  the  wood  ? 

When  the  morning  beams 

Send  over  earth 
Bird-song  and  loveliness. 

Sunlight  and  mirth  ? 

When  shall  we  pray  to  thee 

Father  on  High  ? 
When  the  swift  tempest  sweeps 

Fearlessly  by  ? 

When  the  sweet  Sabbath  belt, 

Charmeth  the  air. 
Then  shall  m'o  kneel  to  thee 

Humbly  in  prayer  ? 

Father,  thy  name  shall  be 

Blessed  alway  ! 
For  thy  word  teacheth  us 

Always  to  pray. 

Oft  we  may  come  to  thee. 

All  hours  are  thine  ; — 
Thine  the  first  dawning  light. 

Thine  its  decline.  a.  i>. 

SkowhegoB. 

"  The  first  striking  and  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween a  formal  and  a  vital  religion,  is  when 
Cain  is  told,  *  If  thou  livest  not  well,  thou  canst 
not  be  accepted.'  Veneration,  homage,  trust, 
devotion,— these  were  surely  the  sentiments  that 
prompted  the  first  oflferings  to  Heaven;  and 
when  these  sentiments  were  wanting,  or  hypo- 
critically professed,  the  offering  failed  of  accept- 
ance." 


CAST  CARE,  NOT  WORK,  ON  GOB. 

An  old  acquaintance,  returning  from  the 
Friends'  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
lately,  having  a  brief  space  of  time  before  he 
must  leave  for  Boston,  paid  me  a  visit.  I  felt 
God  was  good  in  his  presence,  and  as  be  spake 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  Newport  meeting,  he 
told  me  of  a  remark  made  by  a  female  speaker 
that  seemed  to  remain  most  prominent  in  his 
memory.  That  remark  was,  "  My  friends,  we 
are  invited  to  cast  our  care  upon  God,  not  our 
work  ;  but  we  choose  to  cast  our  work  instead  of 
our  care,  and  we  thus  afflict  ourselves."  What 
truthful  and  important  words !  What  a  lesson 
do  they  convey  !  And  shall  I  not  add  that  the 
custom  of  approving  female  speakers  among  the 
Friends,  has  its  root  in  Nature  ?  If  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  sexes, — if  life  in 
the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  cares,  which  it 
brings,  is  and  must  be  a  different  thing  to  wo- 
man than  to  man,  then  it  must  be  true  that 
woman  has  means  of  interpreting  divine  truth 
and  providence  which  man  does  not  possess. 
"  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh ;"  and  if  the  heart  be  different  the 
speech  must  differ.  Woman's  experience  gives 
her  a  key  to  unlock  truths  where  man  w^ould 
never  place  his  hand  ;  and  when  Jesus'first  com- 
municated the  fact  of  his  Resurrection  to  Wo- 
man, he  knew  that  her  soul  would  pour  a  power 
into  the  proclamation  that  man  could  not  give 
to  words.  When  the  tongues  of  fire  were  be- 
stowed, Peter,  in  vindicating  Divine  Providence, 
quoted  the  prophecy,  and  did  not  forget  to  in- 
clude the  daughters  with  the  sons,  the  young 
maidens  with  the  young  men  in  the  promise 
concerning  those  who  should  prophecy  from  the 
spirit  poured  out  upon  them.  And  when  the 
truthful  and  touching  words  of  this  female 
Friend  were  given  me,  it  seemed  good  that  one 
of  their  own  sex  could  speak  to  women  of  the 
duty  of  casting  care  upon  God  and  doing  their 
work,  as  moral  and  religious  beings,  in  humility 
and  courageously.  Then  they  might  become  of 
those  who,  in  the  right  sense,  cast  their  care 
upon  God,  feeling  and  rejoicing,  even  though  it 
be  in  tears,  that  He  careth  for  them. 

To  woman  are  committed  the  beautiful  and 
solemn  oflices  of  sisterhood,  wifehood  and  ma- 
ternity, and  she  has  also  the  peculiar  sphere  of 
the  daughter.  What  a  work  these  involve !  But 
when  to  them  is  added  a  corroding  anxiety,  a 
trembling  for  the  future,  the  toil  is  too  great, 
and  like  Hagar  she  must  sink ;  but  like  Hagar 
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she  may  rise  to  rejoice  when  she  can  say  "  Thou 
God  seest  me,"  and  gives  herself  to  Work  and 
not  to  Care. 

When  ray  friend,  to  whom  allusion  is  made 
in  the  opening  of  this  article,  left  me,  I  took  my 
pen  and  wrote  this : 

A    SOIflfET. 

0  the  great  goodness  of  Almighty  God, 
Searching  the  depths  of  my  believing  soul  ! 
With  odorous  blooms  he  clothes  Affliction's  rod, 
While  at  my  feet  the  streams  of  Mercy  roll. 

1  stoop  and  drink.     His  golden  cup  is  mine. 
The  chalice  of  the  saints  who  drink  the  wave 
Where  all  the  glories  of  his  Presence  shine, 
And  harp  to  harp  replies,  **  He  lives  to  save  !'* 
Oh  'tis  a  draught  that  gives  an  angel's  strength, 
A  cherub's  rapture,  and  a  seraph's  joy  ! 

And  as  I  drink,  sweet  voices  sing,  **  At  length 
Thou  shalt  be  with  us  in  our  high  employ  ; 
And  o'er  thepath  thysteps  have  marked  withblood, 
TboQ  shalt  see  springing  germs  of  gifts  from  God. 

HENRT    BACON. 

Joae  1851. 


SOPHIA  HALL. 


There  is  no  busier  little  town  of  its  dimen- 
sions in  New  England,  than  the  village  of  R . 

It  is  located  not  many  miles  from  a  flourishing 
metropolis.  The  once  sobered  spirits  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  have  caught  a  portion  of 
the  fire  that  threatens  to  burn  up  soul  and  body 
of  the  excited  multitudes  of  the  city,  rushing  on 
from  morning  till  night,  even  till  midnight,  with 
a  madness  that  becomes  to  a  reasonable  looker 
on  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  surprising. 

We  shall  glance  carelessly  at  the  rows  of  one 
story  stores  with  awnings  in  front,  presenting  a 
business  like  air,  and  hurry  by  the  mechanics* 
neat  red  workshops,  on  by  the  blacksmith*s 
heated  anvil,  groaning  and  hissing  out  its  work, 
imitating  the  fiery  spirit  of  oi#  reform  age,  pas- 
sing by  the  snug  milliners'  shops  with  gay  rib- 
bons playing  with  the  sunshine  in  the  windows, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  door  of  a  low,  unpainted 
building  with  heavy  shutters,  humble  enough  in 
its  appearance,  but  withal  dressed  up  in  some  of 
the  cast-off  garments  of  gentility.  Here  in  the 
window  are  displayed  a  profusion  of  dusty  toys, 
dolls  with  pale  faces  and  faded  eyes  and  frocks, 
looking  imploringly  at  the  passers  by,  little  dogs 
looking  weary  and  sad,  having  grown  old  in  the 
same  barking  position  for  many  long  years,  rock- 


ing horses  losing  their  ambition  and  slackening 
their  pace,  grown  lean  and  shrunken  without 
achieving  the  object  of  their  existence. 

In  the  opposite  window  are  displayed  caps  of 
the  fashion  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  reminding 
one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  head-gear  as  seen  in 
her  portrait  in  Goldsmith's  history  of  England. 
Here  are  also  artificial  flowers  drooping  from 
their  long  exposure  to  the  suns  of  many  bright 
summer  days;  children's  tyers,  bugled  hair 
pins,  cards  of  hooks  and  eyes,  rusty  pins,  and 
scissors  that  looked  suspiciously  prone  to  not  cut 
at  all,  or  to  cut  askew.  This  is  indeed  a  curios- 
ity shop,  but  to  see  the  best  specimen  of  all,  you 
must  enter  the  door.  Here,  standing  behind  the 
counter,  only  half  seen  through  the  thick  screen 
of  ginghams,  laces,  and  ribbons  dangling  from  a 
line  suspended  midway  between  the  ceiling  and 
counter,  is  the  mistress  of  the  shop,  herself  the 
greatest  wonder  of  all.  Her  attitude  is  precise- 
ly like  the  dolls  in  the  window,  carrying  in  her 
face  the  same  beseeching  look,  and  seemingly 
quite  as  much  an  object  of  pity. 

The  shop  is  small,  and  crowded  with  stores 
for  sale,  and  no  one  can  possibly  conceive  of  an 
article  in  vogue  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
but  can  be  dragged  from  the  depth  of  a  drawer, 
band-box,  or  chest,  by  the  lean  arm  of  its  own- 
er. The  spiders  being  here  perfectly  at  home, 
have  woven  their  silvery  fabric  over  many  a  load 
of  calico  as  antiquated  as  the  dame  herself  who 
presides. 

Sophia  has  many  customers  drawn  to  her 
counter,  either  from  pity  and  a  wish  to  give  her 
a  helping  hand  as  she  tugged  along  in  the  world 
with  an  aged  mother,  and  a  half  dozen  neices 
and  nephews  holding  on  to  her  skirts,  and  look- 
ing to  her  as  their  only  means  of  support.  Some 
no  doubt  go  to  buy  a  ribbon  or  a  paper  of  pins, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  her  strange  person, 
and  amusing  themselves  by  her  quick  hysteric 
movements,  as  she  jumped  from  one  thing  to 
another,  with  an  appearance  of  confusion  for 
fear  her  customers  would  alter  their  minds  and 
decide  against  the  article,  if  it  is  not  speedily 
secured  and  tied  lightly  with  hemp  thread.  She 
has  a  way  of  throwing  her  bundles  which  some- 
times half  startles  the  buyer,  taking  her  treat- 
ment of  it  as  a  certain  sign  that  she  has  delib- 
erately tied  up  some  infection,  the  small-pox,  or 
cholera  with  it.  Our  shop  mistress  has  no  such 
evil  design.  She  is  anxious  to  nervousness  lest 
she  shall  not  sell  her  wares,  and  no  wonder, 
herself  a  poor,  uninteresting  woman,  with  the 
lives  of  seven  beings  bound  up  in  her  success. 
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It  will  DO  doubt  seem  strange  to  you  that  she 
should  encumber  herself  with  so  many  duties  in 
her  lone  situation.  You  must  hear  her  history 
as  I  heard  it  from  one  who  has  known  her  from 
an  infant,  to  understand  her  character  and  pe- 
culiarities. 

Sophia  was  born  in  the  same  village  where 
she  now  lived,  and  was  the  only  daughter  of  a 
family  ofwealtkand  good  position  in  society. 
She  had  four  brothers*  younger  than  herself. 
She  being  the  oily  girl,  was  educated  as  is  often 
the  case,  with  more  care  than  the  sons.  Her 
•atural  abilities  were  good,  and  she  improved 
rapidly  under  the  instructioa  given  her.  Her 
personal  charms  were  not  great,  although  she 
was  not  wholly  devoid  of  beauty.  She  possess* 
ed  many  accomplishments  which  her  great  ad- 
vantages had  granted  to  her,  which  very  few  of 
her  associates  were  blessed  with.  What  most 
endeated  her  te  the  hearts  of  her  friends,  was 
her  gentle  disposition.  She  was  an  universal 
favorite  with  those  in  and  out  of  her  sphere  of 
life,  equally  beloved  by  the  domestics  and  labor- 
ing people  of  the  village,  as  she  was  courted  by 
the  gay  circles  of  fashion. 

The  village  of  R ,  like  many  others  loca- 
ted near  the  metropolis,  had  a  coterie  or  clique 
of  aristocracy,  and  the  fortunate  one  who  be- 
longed to  it,  assumed  a  despotic  position  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  around  them.  We  oft- 
en find  peat  up  in  a  small  town,  under  free  and 
liberal  laws,  a  monarchy  as  powerful  and  more 
withering  in  its  influence  on  society,  than  the 
despotism  of  a  king*s  court.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall 
belonged  to  this  class  of  people,  and  carried  their 
principles  out  to  the  fullest  extent.  Their  daugh- 
ter, fortunately  had  a  mind  strong  and  well 
disciplined  by  education,  aad  thereby  was  ena- 
bled to  resist  the  £vil  into  which  others  would 
so  naturally  fall. 

There  were  many  gay  devotees  of  fashion  in 
their  own  private  town  circle,  beside  others  with 
whom  she  had  formed  acquaintance  among  the 
neighboring  aristocracy,  who  would  gladly  have 
sought  the  hand  of  Sophia  in  marriage.  She 
returned  their  attentions  with  a  respectful  indif- 
ference, which  showed  alike  her  good  breeding 
and  her  sense  of  honor.  None  among  them 
satisfied  her  requirements.  They  were  too  emp- 
ty, hollow-hearted,  too  much  on  the  surface,  and 
she  saw  with  quick  perception  through  the  out- 
ward crust  of  politeness,  to  the  rotten  core 
within. 

There  was  one  person  in  whom  she  did  feel 
tn  interest.    This  was  a  young  clergyman  of 


inestimable  moral  worth,  but  possessing  little 
popular  talent.  His  mind  was  not  brilliant,  but 
strong  and  manly.  Pecuniarily  he  was  in  much 
the  same  situation  as  half  of  the  young  men 
who  leave  college,  who  have  depended  upon 
their  own  hands  for  the  knowledge  so  dearly 
earned.  At  the  time  Sophia  first  saw  him,  be 
was  settled  over  a  small  country  parish,  some 
twenty  miles  from  her  home.  She  was  inter- 
ested in  him  as  a  religious  instructor,  and  more 
so  as  a  noble  man.  Here  her  moral  nature 
found  a  help,  and  her  cultivated  intellect  a  de- 
lightful companionship.  Their  interest  in  each 
other  was  mutual. 

Such  an  alliance  as  this,  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  the  estimation  of  the  parents.  The  hum- 
ble preacher  with  a  reputation  yet  to  earn,  was 
not  a  fitting  person  to  wed  the  only  daughter  of 
the  rich  and  influential  Mr.  Hall.  From  the 
moment  he  became  aware  of  the  growing  pas- 
sion in  his  child,  he  took  every  means  to  crush 
it.  If  delicacy  and  kindly  advice  would  not  an- 
swer his  end,  he  employed  the  weapons  of  his 
strong,  unbending  will,  which  was  enough  to 
break  any  sensitive,  trusting  spirit. 

Sophia  from  the  first  saw  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  conciliate  her  parents,  and  with  her  usual 
gentleness  set  herself  about  the  task  of  master- 
ing her  affections.  She  allowed  herself  but  few 
opportunities  for  further  acquaintance  with  the 
being  she  loved  most,  knowing  that  to  obtain  a 
successful  victory,  she  must  deny  herself  of  even 
a  friendly  intercourse.  Her  heart  too  plainly 
revealed  to  her  the  truth  which  too  many  are 
long  in  learning,  that  the  lover  cannot  instantly 
become  the  friend,  and  no  danger  result  from  the 
connection.  A  few  extracts  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  him  just  before  their  separation,  will  tell 
more  of  her  feelings  than  I  could  write. 

"  My  dear  H :    I  snatch  a  few  moments 

from  my  round  of  duties,  to  transmit  to  you  a 
few  of  the  thoughts  that  are  longing  to  escape, 
and  which  I  can  mo  longer  carry  with  me  in  my 
bosom.  My  work  is  indeed  a  hard  one,  and  my 
daily  tasks  arduous,  for  my  hands  and  mind  are 
clogged  by  the  severe  strife  going  on  in  my 
heart.  I  can  never  permit  you  to  love  me,  yet 
my  maidenly  modesty  is  not  shocked  because  I 
have  dared  to  answer  your  generous  avowal  of 
love  by  a  free  return  of  my  own.  I  have  shown 
you  all  my  soul,  and  then  forbidden  you  to  guide 
me  to  mine  own  happiness.  But  I  am  content- 
ed in  my  present  state  to  conquer  this  love,  if 
the  well  being  of  others  must  suffer  by  consult- 
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ing  my  own  feeliogs.  My  religious  nature  tells 
me  it  is  better  to  suffer  thaa  to  inflict  wrong  on 
others.  So,  placing  my  trust  in  a  good  provi- 
dence, I  toil  on,  looking  for  my  happiness  more 
in  the  act  of  serving  others,  than  in  gratifying 
ray  own  wishes. 

4  *  •  •  • 

"  You  will  not  doubt  the  strength  of  my  love 
by  the  course  1  have  decided  to  take.  No ;  a 
principle  must  be  strong  to  lead  one  to  such  a 
sacrifice.  Had  I  loved  you  but  indifferently,  I 
might  have  obstinately  rebelled ;  but  the  depth 
of  my  affection  has  taught  me  not  to  outrage 
the  holiest  feeling  of  another.  My  parents  love 
me.  A  mother's  love  for  her  child  is  the  strong- 
est bond  that  exists  on  earth  ;  I  would  not  wound 
her  heart,  although  T  may  feel  that  it  is  unjust 
in  its  requirements.  It  is  all  the  more  unjust 
from  the  idolatry  of  her  love.  Believe  me,  my 
friend,  that  I  speak  the  truth  of  a  tried  soul, 
when  I  say  that  a  love  like  mine  for  you,  is  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  my  soul,  without  the  visible  act 
of  marriage.  I  do  not  regret  the  birth  of  this 
afiection.  I  thank  my  God  for  it,  as  his  best 
gift  of  all ;  and  it  shall  be  my  strength  in  all  my 
duties,  my  light  in  darkness.  This,  and  God's 
lo?e,  shall  fit  me  for  life  and  for  heaven." 

Five  years  from  the  parting  of  the  two  lovers 
had  passed,  and  a  circumstance  unthought  of  by 
either,  brought  them  together  for  a  brief  season. 
The  clergyman,  soon  after  the  date  of  Sophia's 
letter  which  we  have  in  part  copied,  had  remov- 
ed his  labors  at  the  request  of  a  flourishing  so- 
ciety in  a  distant  part  of  New  England.  His 
health,  never  firm,  had  broken  down  under  the 
weight  of  his  additional  duties,  and  was  no  doubt 
increased  by  the  trial  his  heart  had  experienced. 
He  had  loved  Sophia  with  his  whole  soul,  and 
his  imagination  had  invested  his  ideal  happi- 
ness, which  he  thought  just  within  his  grasp, 
with  all  the  beauty  that  young  imaginative 
hearts  ever  throw  around  the  object  of  their  am- 
bition. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  a  rural  country 
village,  through  which  they  were  both  traveling 
to  a  distant  watering  place,  Sophia  accompany- 
ing a  circle  of  friends  thither,  not  in  pursuit  of 
happiness,  but  carrying  within  her  bosom  a  liv- 
ing stream  of  peace,  overflowing  her  own  soul, 
and  making  a  May  of  December  in  the  weary 
fpirits  of  others  less  favored  than  herself.  Her 
friend  the  clergyman,  was  seeking  health  and 
qaiet. 

At  the  meeting  of  th«».  overs  all  thought  of  the 


past  was  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  one  loving  em- 
brace, for,  following  the  impulses  of  their  hearts, 
they  rushed  into  each  others'  arms,  and  convers- 
ed only  through  the  quick  beating  of  their  hearts. 
They  walked  into  the  quiet  fields,  she  with  the 
rose  of  health  on  her  cheek  and  strength  in  her 
limbs,  supporting  him,  weak,  trembling,  cling- 
ing to  her  steady  arm,  happy  in  his  dependance, 
if  it  but  brought  him  under  the  charm  of  her 
sympathy  and  love.  They  entered  a  grove  of 
scattering  maples  and  pine,  and  seated  them- 
selves on  a  grassy  mound  away  from  sunshine 
and  the  sound  of  man,  yet  with  a  light  resem- 
bling the  sunlight  in  their  souls. 

Would  that  I  could  inscribe  here  tbe  conver- 
sation of  the  lovers.  The  words  spoken  from 
their  full  hearts  would  seem  harsh  and  discor- 
dant coming  from  the  lips  of  the  narrator.  Love 
throbs  cannot  be  taken  down  in  notes,  nor  be 
spoken  by  any  tongue  save  one  ecjually  inspired. 
The  place  where  two  hearts  beat  to  the  same 
strains  of  glorious  music ;  where  the  world  fades 
in  darkness  only  to  be  illumined  by  the  smile  of 
the  other,  and  the  air  upon  which  is  breathed 
the  soul's  struggles  and  triumphs,  are  sacred 
things,  hallowed  ground.  Therefore  I  will  leave 
them  in  each  other's  arms  in  the  maple  grove 
with  the  twilight  of  a  summer  day  coming  on, 
and  tell  in  my  own  way,  in  my  own  bungling 
expression,  not  with  their  love-inspired  accents, 
the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

Equally  surprised  were  each  to  note  the  change 
that  had  passed  over  the  faces  of  the  other  in  the 
space  of  five  years.  Sophia  had  grown  beauti- 
ful, because  peaceful  and  happy,— happy  in  the 
true  sense  of  happiness.  Her  love  had  glorified 
earth,  air  and  every  living  thing.  It  had  been 
her  joy,  her  nourishment,  and  her  life's  prayer. 
She  had  loved  too  truly  to  pine  and  grow  weary 
of  life.  It  had  awakened  in  her  being  love  to 
man  and  love  to  God.  It  had  given  her  strength 
to  live  a  life  separated  from  the  object  of  her  af- 
fection. Every  morning  that  waked  her  from 
her  slumbers,  brought  forms  and  actualities  of 
beauty  before  her  sight.  She  sprang  up  to  her 
duties  with  a  song  of  thankfulness  upon  her 
lips ;  and  through  all  the  day  the  love  in  her 
spirit  went  seeking  out  from  the  actual,  not  the 
ideal,  objects  to  care  for  and  relieve. 

Her  friend  loved  to  the  extent  of  his  nature, 
as  ardently  as  she,  but  his  spiritual  being  was 
inferior  to  hers.  Such  a  state  of  soul  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him.  This  they  talk- 
ed of  and  of  many  things  in  the  past,  as  they  sat 
in  each  other's  arms,  and  then  they  returned  to- 
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gether  by  the  glimmering  starlight  to  their  tem- 
porary home. 

In  a  few  days  they  left  the  village  and  jour- 
neyed together  to  the  watering  places.  The 
young  clergyman's  health,  instead  of  recruiting, 
seemed  to  be  fast  removing  him  from  the  wish- 
ed for  good.  The  excitement  of  Sophia's  socie- 
ty was  too  intense,  and  absorbed  what  little  life 
yet  remained. 

They  talked  on  many  subjects,  but  they  kept 
from  their  lips,  however  their  hearts  may  have 
pleaded  for  utterance,  all  thoughts  of  marriage. 
They  walked  and  rode  together,  and  sat  in  de- 
lightful converse  through  the  long  twilights. 
Soon  they  parted,  she  to  return  to  her  father's 
house,  and  he  to  drag  his  weary  body  to  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  with  all  hopes  of  life  extin- 
guished. It  was  a  sad  parting,  but  five  years 
before  had  witnessed  a  sadder  one,  more  painful 
and  with  less  moral  strength  to  bear  it.  Both 
parties  journeyed  in  private  carriages,  that  they 
might  better  enjoy  the  country  through  which 
they  passed. 

Three  days  after  their  separation  Sophia  was 
surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  stranger,  in- 
timating to  her  the  sad  news  of  her  friend's  ill- 
ness, and  asking  her  in  the  name  of  her  lover, 
who  was  too  weak  to  pen  the  epistle,  to  come  to 
him  if  her  duty  should  so  instruct  her.  She  im- 
mediately retraced  her  steps,  and  was  soon  by 
his  bedside.  Fatigue  had  overcome  him,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  little  strength. 

Long  summer  days  passed,  with  the  sound  of 
buzzing  flies,  and  singing  of  birds,  with  the  low- 
ing of  cattle,  and  the  rustling  of  heavy  foliage. 
Long  days,  when  the  sun  roused  the  weary  day 
ere  she  had  finished  her  dream  of  heaven ;  when 
the  crowing  of  the  cock  followed  quick  upon  the 
heels  of  dew-fall,  and  the  evening  village  bells. 
Long  days,  but  ah,  how  short  to  the  hearts  that 
were  soon  to  beat  against  each  other  no  more. 
They  caught  the  flying  hours  with  a  miser's 
grasp,  and  as  the  ticking  of  the  clock  went  on, 
they  wound  their  arms  closer  about  each  other, 
speaking  but  few  words,  but  living  an  age  of 
agony  in  each  brief  moment.  The  trial  came. 
He  died  in  her  arms,  and  when  the  mist  of  death 
had  dimmed  his  eyes,  he  could  still  feel  her  hand 
clasped  in  his,  then  he  could  hear  the  sound  of 
her  quick  breathing,  till  gradually  each  sense 
died  away,  and  the  mystery  of  death  lay  between 
their  hearts. 

Years  rolled  on.  Sophia  submitted  and  lived 
on  as  usual,  not  crushed  by  her  sorrow,  but 
strengthened  for  her  sphere.    At  last,  misfor- 


tune came  to  the  family,  loss  of  property  and 
dissipation  in  her  brothers.  As  long  as  they 
were  supposed  to  be  rich,  the  world  passed  liE^ht- 
ly  over  their  sinful  practices.  When  left  to 
poverty  their  faults  were  hissed  and  repeated. 
Two  of  the  sons  were  married,  and  had  families 
dependant  upon  their  support,  but  they  looked 
in  vain  for  a  maintenance  from  their  parent. 
One  of  the  sons  left  his  family  and  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel  with  no  object  in  view  but  to  es- 
cape the  laugh  of  scorn  from  his  old  associates. 
Another  became  an  unfit  companion  for  respect- 
able society,  and  refused  to  help  his  children  to 
the  bread  that  would  save  them  from  starvation. 

Mr.  Hall,  mortified  and  disheartened,  lost  all 
energy,  and  hung  like  a  dead  weight  upon  his 
family,  without  striving  to  make  the  least  exer-    i 
tion  in  their  behalf.    What  was  to  be  done? 
What  could  be  done  ? 

Astonishment  was  upon  the  face    of  every 

man,  woman  and  child  in  the  village  of  R , 

when  Sophia,  one  bright  June  morning  threw 
open  the  shutters  of  the  same  little  building 
where  we  first  saw  her,  and  displayed  to  the 
passers  by  a  handful  of  penny  toys,  a  few  rib- 
bons, and  useful  articles  of  housewifery.  "  Ten 
dollars  could  buy  out  the  whole  stock,"  one  of 
the  neighbors  remarked,  as  he  looked  with  star- 
ing eyes  at  the  window  as  he  passed  to  his 
work.  Two  rooms  adjoining  the  shop  were 
rented  with  a  few  low  chambers,  and  here  re- 
moved the  proud  man  and  woman,  now  clinging 
to  their  daughter  as  the  drowning  man  catches 
at  a  frail  straw,  with  but  a  faint  hope  that  it 
will  bring  him  to  shore. 

One  after  another  of  the  brother's  children 
were  taken  into  Sophia's  home,  and  with  every 
fresh  tax  upon  her  strength  came  a  new  stock 
of  perseverance.  Her  customers  became  more 
numerous,  and  she  increased  her  business.  Mr. 
Hall  did  not  live  many  years  after  his  misfor- 
tune. He  died  in  the  arms  of  his  loving  child, 
and  the  realization  of  how  necessary  she  was 
to  him  in  his  feebleness,  was  far  more  than 
enough  to  repay  Sophia  for  her  self-denial  prac- 
tised for  him. 

Six  children  neicesand  nephews,  has  this  no- 
ble woman  fed,  clothed  and  educated  by  the 
strength  of  her  own  delicate  hands.  Now  they 
are  grown  up  men  and  women,  and  she  has  be- 
come grey  in  their  service.  Still  she  stands  be- 
hind the  counter  just  as  usual.  Nothing  has 
seemed  to  suffer  loss,  through  all  her  years  of 
trial  and  toil.  Her  mind  is  brighter,  her  soul 
purer,  and  her  trust  in  heaven  more  steadfast. 
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and   her  love  stronger  for  the  test  it  has  experi- 
enced. 

How  much  romance  and  beauty  of  soul  is 
often  found  beneath  a  calm,  unassuming  exteri- 
or. How  deep  a  reverence  we  should  have  for 
many  such  characters  as  Sophia,  could  we  strip 
aside  the  veil  of  time,  and  see  how  the  same  has 
been  tried  and  proved  reBned  gold.  We  are  too 
prone  to  look  upon  the  surface  and  judge  from 
that.  How  delicately  should  we  deal  with  our 
brother  man,  knowing  not  but  we  are  carelessly 
driving  a  poisoned  arrow  into  the  most  sensitive 
heart,by  our  unkind  jest  and  indifferent  demeanor 

F.   M.   CHESEBRO. 


TO  H.  8.  L. 


We'tb  parted,  «*  Liebling  !*'  we  who've  trod 
In  learning*8  pathway  side  by  side, 

And  treasured  up,  all  carefully, 
The  precepts  of  our  teacher-guide. 

We  who  have  clasped  our  sister-hands 
And  bent  with  thoughtful  faces  there. 

While  earnestly,  from  truthful  lips, 
Arose  for  us  the  fervent  prayer. 

We  who  have  listened  day  by  day, 

To  gentle  words  by  loved  ones  spoken. 

And  wept  as,  link  by  link,  we've  seen 
The  golden  chain  that  bound  us  broken. 

We  who  have  turned  leaf  after  leaf 
Within  life's  love-illumined  book. 

And  worshiped  at  one  sacred  shrine 
With  earnest  faith  and  trusting  look. 

Yea,  we  have  parted — widely  too. 

But  still  our  severed  hearts  keep  time. 

In  trusting  faith  and  soothing  hope. 
With  sweet  afiection's  fondest  chime. 

We've  parted,  "  Liebling  !"  but  the  faith 
That  bound  our  sister-hearts  in  one. 

Will  keep  awake  within  our  souls 
The  memory  of  the  seasons  gone, — 

And  still  unite  with  strengthening  tie». 
Where'er  our  parted  steps  may  tend. 

Our  yearning  spirits,  'till  our  paths 
Within  the  future  yet  may  blend. 

God  bless  thee  !  but  I  do  not  ask 
Perennial  bloom  to  deck  thy  way  ; 

All  that  were  vain — for"  woman's  lot"  " 
Is  thine  ;  and  in  her  path  to  stray 


With  thoughtful  glance,  beneath  life's  sun 
Which  casts  alternate  light  and  shade, 

Is  granted  thee — and  I  but  ask 

That  sorrows  may  be  blessings  made. 

That  thou  may'st  see,  though  dark  the  skies 
With  thunder  muttering  deep  and  loud. 

The  brightness  glowing  just  beyond, 
The  '*  silver  lining"  of  the  cloud. 

Let  not  life's  rush  of  busy  cares 

Thy  earnest,  eager  spirit  chill. 
But  keep  thy  heart  with  watchful  truth 

In  pure  and  youthful  freshness  still. 

God  blesi  thee  !  may  thy  woman-heart 

Still  find  in  life  a  sacred  stay  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  thy  pathway  leads. 

In  light  or  shade,  God  bless  thee,  May  ! 

▲.    K.   B. 

Warwick,  R.  I. 


FOUR  SHORT  SERMONS. 

I.   COD  A  READER  OF  OUR  THOUGHTS. 

PsL.  czzxix.  2  :  Thou  understandest  my  thought 
afar  off. 

It  is  awful  to  think  of  the  Omniscience  of  God 
with  any  real  efibrt  to  bring  it  near  the  soul. 
But  we  need  to  do  so.  There  is  no  restraint 
from  sin  more  powerful ;  there  is  no  incentive 
to  duty  more  inspiring ;  there  is  no  comfort  in 
trial  more  refreshing.  In  the  highest  moods  of 
the  best  personages  in  the  Bible,  the  most  is 
made  of  this  great  truth;  their  efibrts  to  eluci* 
date  the  fullness  of  the  thought  of  the  Divine 
scrutiny  as  fixed  on  them,  aids  our  best  moments 
when  we  attempt  to  get  nearer  God.  In  the 
Psalm  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken, 
there  is  a  grandeur  the  most  impressive  that 
seems  to  convey  the  idea,  that  this  sacred  poem 
was  an  outgush  of  the  heart  after  long  continu- 
ed meditation  occasioned  by  some  important 
event.  And  so  it  was;  for  David  had  been 
anointed  king  in  the  place  of  Saul,  and  this  was 
followed  by  David's  proposal  to  bring  back  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  at  which  no  inquiry  was 
made  in  the  days  of  Saul.  The  thought  of  the 
return  of  the  Ark  and  his  elevation  to  the  Throne, 
the  death  of  Saul,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future,  might  well  awake  the  poetic  spirit  in  the 
soul  of  David  to  a  magnificent  and  yet  reverent 
flight.  This  cxxxixth  Psalm  is  supposed,  from 
internal  evidence,  to  have  been  written  at  this 
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time.  It  opens  the  closet  of  a  warrior  and  a 
king.  It  lets  us  into  his  private  thoughts.  The 
deeds  of  his  public  life  show  martial  prowess 
and  kingly  dignity,  but  this  poem  shows  us  the 
man  kneeling  in  solitude  to  God.  The  very 
thought  of  again  inquiring  at  the  Ark  of  God, 
could  not  but  remind  him  of  the  Divine  Omnis- 
cience, and  he  felt  that  however  he  might  be 
hidden  from  men,  God  would  see  him,  and  know 
not  only  his  doings,  but  the  springs  of  them  bet- 
ter than  he  knew  them  himself.  "  0  Lord,  thou 
hast  searched  me,  and  known  me.  Thou  know- 
est  my  down  sitting  and  mine  uprising ;  thou 
understandest  my  thought  afar  off.  Thou  com- 
passeth  my  path  and  my  lying  down,  and  art 
acquainted  with  all  my  ways.  For  there  is  not 
a  word  in  my  tongue,  but  lo,  0  Lord,  thou 
knowest  it  altogether.  Thou  hast  beset  me  be- 
hind, and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me. 
Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me ;  it  is 
high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it." 

This  shows  how  completely  the  Psalmist  had 
grasped  the  great  fact  of  the  Divine  Omniscience 
and  Omnipresence,  though  the  knowledge  in- 
volved in  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  hidden 
things  of  man  as  God  possessed,  was  too  won- 
derful for  him  to  attempt  to  fathom.  How  it  is 
possible  that  we  should  be  thus  known,  is  not 
the  matter  that  interests  us,  but  that  we  realize 
that  we  are  thus  known  and  profit  by  it,  lest  we 
go  in  darkness  of  soul  like  Hagar,  till  only  deso- 
lation wakes  us  to  remember  God  and  exclaim, 
"  Thou  God  seest  me  !'*  How  we  may  bring 
home  the  Omniscience  of  God  as  a  practical 
truth,  should  often  be  our  theme  of  meditation. 
A  practical  truth  it  is,  because  it  is  easy,  and 
vain  as  it  is  easy,  to  go  into  a  mere  declamation 
concerning  the  Divine  Knowledge.  What  we 
want  is  to  feel  that  God  reads  our  hearts — that 
the  throb  of  penitence  or  gratitude,  the  half 
formed  word  of  prayer,  the  unbreathed  aspira- 
tion, the  silent  emotion,  is  understood  by  the 
Almighty  and  answered.  When  this  is  made 
real  to  us,  no  circumstances  will  preclude  our 
seeking  Divine  assistance, — thought  may  be 
and  will  be  our  prayer,  and  ours  will  be  "  a 
heart  that  watches  and  receives"  when  we  do 
but  muse  and  the  fire  of  devotion  burns.        b. 

11.      THE    PRODUCTS   OF   FEAR. 

Psalm  liii.  5  :  Then  were  they  in  great  fear, 
where  no  fear  was. 

The  mind  fashions  its  own  world,  it  projects 
out  of  itself  more  of  the  objects  that  afrighten 


and  disturb,  than  have  any  real,  substantial  ex- 
istence.    The  philosophy  of  Berkeley,  the  mod- 
ern high  priest  of  Idealism,  has  more  argument 
for  its  support,  than  many  other  speculations 
which  are  less  ridiculed  and  more  received.  And 
so  with  the  dreamings  blended  with  the  wise 
reasonings  of  Plato,  of  whose  writings  it  has 
been  said,  they  were  "  philosophy  set  to  music." 
This  great  master  of  the  ancient  form  of  ideal- 
ism, and  his  modern  disciple,  have  done  a  good 
work,  and  are  still  doing  good,  by  keeping  the   \ 
great  fact  distinct,  that  the  exterior  world  is,  to 
our  apprehension,  what  we  make  it  by  our  ideas, 
passions  and  desires.  Man  reduplicates  himself. 
He  makes  nature  sympathise  with  him  ;  and  to 
the  eye  of  the  bereaved,  there  is  a  solemnity  in 
the  aspect  of  the  stars  that  is  not  dreamed  of  by 
the  happy  lover  who  gives  from  his  own  eyes  a 
brightness  to  each  celestial  light.     And  how 
naturally  is  king  Lear  represented  on  the  aw- 
fully tempestuous  night  thinking  of  the  added 
horror  which  guilt  gives  to  the  storm.     To  me 
there  was  always  something  more  than  a  mere 
item  of  history  where  St.   John  speaks  of  the 
going  out  of  Judas  from  the  last  Supper,  and 
adds,  "  And  it  was  night !"    What  a  night  in 
that  wretched  man*s  soul !  The  language  quoted 
from  the  Psalmist  may  well  invite  the  reader  to 
some   meditation    on  the    projecting  power  of 
Thought,—"  There   were  they  in    great  fear, 
where  no  fear  was."  The  power  of  imagination 
peopled  empty  space,  and  the  conjurations   of 
guilt  made  the  calm  a  storm. 

I  regard  this  theme  as  important  because  it 
is  an  aid  to  a  right  religious  faith.  If  there  is 
this  vast  projecting  power  in  Thought — if  man 
does  reduplicate  himself,  and  life  exteriorly  is 
what  he  is  interiorly,  then  other  than  "  grace- 
less zealots"  for  modes  of  faith  may  fight.  It  is 
the  highest  effort  of  grace  to  communicate  its 
faith  to  other  souls, — to  "  fight  the  good  fight  of 
faith,"  as  God  himself  battles  where  Truth  must 
meet  Error;  for  sanctification  comes  only  by 
belief  of  the  truth.  John  xvii.  17-19.  Faith 
must  be  pure  and  truthful  before  its  method  of 
use  or  action  can  be  right.  If  what  we  reject  is 
Error, — if  the  stupendous  theories  which  fill  the 
world  with  distrust  and  scepticism,  be,  as  we 
regard  them,  without  foundation  in  the  realities 
of  God,  then  certainly  millions  are  in  great  fear 
where  there  is  no  cause  for  such  fear  as  they 
cherish ;  their  thoughts  are  projected  into  space 
and  "give  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name."  A  moral  argument  for  the  utili- 
ty of  Universalism  is  given  in  this  fact.     Our 
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thoughts  are  phantom  shapes;  they  as  really 
people  our  world  as  do  actual  creatioos  of  God ; 
and  as  Unirersalism  gives  the  most  expansive 
thoughts,  so  the  mental  realm  of  the  believer 
most  be  the  grandest  which  thought  can  give. 
He  will  not  be  in  fear  where  no  fear  is— no  object 
to  excite  fear  exists ;  but  will  rejoice  always  be- 
cause of  perpetual  reasons  for  rejoicing, — 

"  The  Boal,  though  yet  confined  to  earth. 
Rejoices  in  a  second  birth/*  b. 

m.      IMPORTANCE  OF   AN  HOUR. 

Bxv.  zviii.  10 :  For  in  one  hour  is  thy  judge- 
ment come. 

I  WOULD  speak  a  word  of  the  Importance  of 
Single  Hours. 

How  otherwise  can  we  rightly  estimate  the 
value  of  Time  than  by  contemplating  the  possi- 
ble issues  of  a  brief  space — the  judgment  for 
good  or  evil  which  our  hour  may  bring.  I  felt 
this  the  other  day  when  the  sad  story  was  told 
me  of  the  sudden  death  of  an  amiable  woman. 
She  walked  out  into  her  garden,  to  visit  her 
flowers,  to  inhale  their  sweet  breath,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  smiles  of  kindly  nature  in  their  blooms. 
A  faintness  came  over  her  spirits — she  entered 
the  house,  sought  her  chamber,  and  there  on  her 
couch,  she  who  so  late  made  poetry  and  music 
living  things  in  her  home  lay  in  the  awful  beau- 
ty of  death.  What  a  change  did  an  hour  bring 
—to  her  and  to  her  husband !  One  hour  since, 
and  that  home  was  paradise  to  him ;  but  now  it 
is  a  tomb  where  the  dead  is  laid.  The  hopes  of 
life,  the  sweetest  visions  of  the  affections  van- 
ished like  "  a  dissolving  view"  where  full  robed 
Summer  fades  into  the  dreary  and  severe  Win- 
ter. That  Hour  will  have  a  greater  prominence 
than  years  have  had.  Years  will  take  their  col- 
oring from  that  Hour. 

Thus  is  it  with  all  those  periods  which  are 
the  grandest  crises  in  our  moral  being— they  are 
Hours  rather  than  Years — hours  when  some 
kindly  or  unkindly  remark  was  made,  some  crit- 
icism was  meditated  upon,  some  new  insight  to 
the  tendencies  of  habit  or  custom  was  given, 
some  sudden  revelation  of  friendship  or  love  was 
made,  or  some  demonstration  of  enmity  and 
malice  flashed  upon  us.  The  whole  man  has 
thus  been  changed— life  has  put  on  altogether 
another  aspect  and  meaning,  and  existence  has 
become  a  burden  or  a  joy. 

I  felt  this  where  lately  reading  some  revela- 
tions of  the  life  of  the  late  Prince  Talleyrand, 
Vol.    XX.  23 


and  there  met  with  the  incident  that  probably 
colored  his  whole  life ;  and  by  and  by  when  the 
seal  of  secresy  is  removed  from  his  unpublished 
Memoirs,  the  world  may  have  a  most  awful  il- 
lustration of  what  an  hour  may  do.  By  the  laws 
of  feudal  succession  he  was  the  proper  heir  to 
his  father's  title  and  possessions  and  privileges, 
but  by  a  process  of  which  his  mother  was  the 
author  and  promoter,  the  privileges  of  birthright 
were  handed  over  to  the  younger  son.  One  day 
a  priest  led  Talleyrand  into  solitude,  and  there 
communicated  to  him  the  fact  of  the  lost  birth- 
right— given,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau,  to  the 
younger  brother.  "  Why  so  ?"  asked  the  lad  of 
fifteen.  '*  He  is  not  a  cripple"  was  the  stern  and 
cruel  answer.  Justly  has  a  writer  said,  "It 
must  have  been  that  hour  which  made  Prince 
Talleyrand  what  he  is  to  this  very  day.  Who 
can  tell  the  bitter  throes  of  that  bold,  strong- 
hearted  youth,  as  he  heard  the  unjust  sentence  V* 
Over  his  college  robes  he  permitted  the  coarse 
black  costume  of  the  priest  to  be  thrown ;  and 
the  strange  power  possessed  by  that  man  as  a 
diplomatist — his  wonderful  faculty  of  conceal- 
ment, and  that  mystic  subtilty  by  which  he  could 
keep  in  favor  with  opposite  dynasties,  may  be 
traced  to  the  self-discipline  by  which  the  judge- 
ment of  that  one  hour  was  kept  from  ever  form- 
ing any  part  of  any  communication,  even  amid 
his  most  familiar  friends.  That  hour  carried 
with  it  a  bitterness  for  his  whole  life.  And 
could  we  trace  to  its  source  the  passion,  the  sto- 
lidity, the  cool,  calculating  policy  of  arrant  self- 
fishness,  which  deforms  the  life  of  many  a  man, 
we  might  find  the  electric  spring  in  the  curse  of 
some  one  hour  that  is  forever  marked  on  the 
dial  of  life  as  the  birth  hour  of  what  he  is.  It 
is  this  that  makes  of  so  much  importance  the 
first  sin  of  a  child— the  first  fierce  struggle  of 
passion,  the  first  falsehood,  the  first  choice  of  a 
profession,  the  first  selection  of  a  companion  for 
the  heart,  the  first  "  lovers*  quarrel,"  the  first 
clash  of  interests,  or  prejudices  in  married  life. 
Hearts  that  would  have  battled  with  the  most 
awful  adversities,  have,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, made  a  revelationof  character— a  sudden 
exhibition  of  what  was  possible  to  natures  that 
seemed  at  one ;  and  these  amid  a  thousand 
comforts  and  all  the  pleasantries  of  prosperity, 
the  word,  the  look,  has  sealed  the  fate  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  a  fissure  is  made  in  hearts  that  will 
defy  all  moral  chemistry  to  remedy— 

'*  Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea, 
When  heaven  was  all  tranquility.'*  b. 
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IV.      THE   SPIRITUAL  ASPECT  OF  MAN. 

2  Cor.  v.  16  :  Wherefore,  henceforth  know  we 
no  roan  after  the  flesh  ;  yea,  though  we  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth 
know  we  him  no  more. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  those  who  had 
seen  Christ  when  he  ministered  on  the  earth, 
and  had  been  attracted  to  the  Gospel  by  him 
personally,  would  claim  some  peculiar  honor 
from  that  fact.  Some  of  the  Christians  made 
their  boast  of  this,  as  others  boasted  that  they 
were  converted  by  Peter,  and  deemed  it  more 
honor  than  to  have  been  a  convert  by  the  minis- 
try of  Paul,  as  Paul  was  not  with  Christ  as  Pe- 
ter was.  But  this  was  vanity.  It  cherished  a 
pride  adverse  to  the  virtues  of  the  Christian,  and 
was  like  pausing  to  hold  a  controversy  about  the 
key  that  opened  a  treasure,  rather  than  contem- 
plating and  using  the  treasure  itself.  Paul  la- 
bored against  it.  He  refused  to  baptize  lest  it 
might  lead  to  unprofitable  rivalries,  as  our  Sa- 
vior only  baptized  by  the  instrumentality  of  his 
disciples.  To  oppose  all  the  rivalries  which 
sprung  from  having  known  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
or  having  been  a  Jew,  the  Apostle  directed  at- 
tention to  the  spiritual  aspect  of  man,  and  the  duty 
of  recognizing  the  affinities  that  unite  all  souls  by 
the  covenant  of  redemption.  His  argument  is  a 
simple  and  forcible  one,  as  he  says,  — **  We  judge 
that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and 
that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should 
not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again."  And 
then  comes  the  passage  quoted  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  affirming  the  duty  of  looking  on  hu- 
manity not  in  the  light  of  any  outward  distinc- 
tions or  privileges,  but  to  recognize  the  nature 
for  which  Christ  died,  to  behold  men  as  souls,  to 
confide  in  their  capacities  for  progress,  and  to 
live  for  Christ  by  living  for  the  objects  for  which 
he  died  and  rose  again. 

And  why  should  any  make  a  boast  of  having 
seen  Christ  in  the  flesh  ?  What  did  they  see  ? 
Did  they  apprehend  his  real  character  ?  Did  they 
transcend  the  common  views  of  the  mission  of 
the  promised  Messiah  ?  The  least  they  boasted 
of  having  seen  Christ,  the  better  for  their  con- 
sistency ;  for  who  could  help  asking,  why  if  he 
was  seen,  was  he  so  deserted?  If  the  grand 
spiritual  aims  which  he  pursued  were  recogniz- 
ed, why  did  he  not  have  more  co-operation  ? 
Alas!  few  only  really  saw  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Only 
John,  aiKi  woman  with  her  deep  affection — the 
npnf>tratin£r  inntinr.tj;  of  hpr  nurer  and  more  svm- 


pathetic  being,  in  the  least  really  beheld  him. 
Christ  walked  the  earth  known,  and  yet  un- 
known. He  said  at  the  close  of  his  life  to  Phil- 
ip,—" Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  yoa,  and 
yet  thou  hast  not  known  roe?"  and  if  he  could 
ask  this  of  an  apostle,  how  much  more  might 
the  implication  of  ignorance  be  addressed  to  the 
world  ?  It  was  a  sin  not  to  know  him,  so  con- 
tinuously was  he  revealing  himself ;  and  yet  in 
utter  ignorance  of  what  he  really  was,men  could 
make  it  their  boast  that  they  once  knew  him, 
and  deemed  themselves  all  the  better  Christians 
for  having  looked  on  his  form  and  features,  and 
witnessed  some  portion  of  his  ministry  on  earth. 
But  his  death,— the  great  purposes  of  God 
which  were  connected  therewith,— changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  his  character.  It  brought  out 
new  lights  to  reveal  what  before  was  unappre- 
ciated. He  was  looked  upon  from  a  purely  spir- 
itual point  of  view ;  and  the  great  theme  of  the 
great  Apostles  was,  what  God  had  made  Jesus 
by  the  exaltation  given  to  him  as  heir  of  all 
things.  Seeing  him  thus,  there  was  no  need  of 
wasting  words  in  boasting  of  having  seen  him  in 
the  flesh,— the  view  of  the  spiritual  aspect  of  his 
relations  to  our  race  was  all  absorbing  and  con- 
nected with  the  essentials  of  moral  growth  and 
vigor. 

Does  not  this  naturally  suggest  the  duty  of 
looking  upon  Man  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view, 
— regarding  the  soul  and  its  powers,— going  be- 
yond what  appears,  to  what  is  in  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  his  being  ? 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  the  bell  called 
me  below  to  greet  a  visitor.  I  found  a  stran- 
ger,— he  was  not  at  all  inviting,  but  quite  repul- 
sive in  appearance,  and  was  awkward  in  com- 
municating his  business.  I  was  about  to  hasti- 
ly conclude  my  interview  with  him,  when  the 
idea  I  had  been  writing  upoft  presented  itself, 
and  the  little  voice  of  conscience  bade  me  put  in 
operation  the  doctrine  I  was  commending.  It 
said  to  me,  Look  on  that  man  as  a  spiritual  be- 
ing— see  his  soul — look  on  what  God  made  him, 
and  not  merely  on  what  he  has  made  himself,— 
penetrate  beyond  the  outward  shell  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  see  those  powers  that  shall  yet  wake 
to  noble  and  immortal  action.  This  thought 
quieted  me  at  once,  and  I  became  morally  inter- 
ested in  him,  able  to  bear  patiently  what  other- 
wise would  have  annoyed  me. 

How  many  opportunities  for  applying  the  les- 
son of  this  brief  essay,  will  be  given  us !  Let  us 
be  faithful  to  our  duty. 
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TO  HI  8001. 

Wipe  away  the  trace  of  tears, 
Lot  no  eye  thy  sadness  see  ; 

Gone  as  shadows  are  thy  fears, 
Jesus  Christ  is  near  to  thee. 

Near  to  make  thy  armor  strong, 
Near  to  give  thy  spirit  might ; 

Single  mid  the  embattled  throng, 
Thou  shall  win  the  glorious  fight. 

Keep  thy  strength  from  human  pride, 
Let  no  passion  sway  thee  wrong  ; 

In  the  furnace  thou  art  tried. 
Still  sing  on  thy  triumph  song. 

Far  abore  the  roar  of  wares. 
O'er  the  stormiest  winds  of  wrath. 

Rise  the  notes  of  him  who  braves 
Perils  met  in  Duty's  path. 

Oh  be  patient  !  God  has  borne 
With  thee  in  thy  wayward  course  ; 

Shun  the  wrath  by  which  is  torn 
Autumn's  fruit  ere  Summer's  force. 

Far  away  from  reach  of  eyes 
Gazing  thro'  the  Sceptic's  glass. 

Thou  canst  see  a  glory  rise. 
And  triumphal  armies  pass. 

ARIAlf. 


SBllUEl  TO  EDWIN  lANLT. 

[The  story  to  which  this  is  a  sequel,  was  pub- 
lished in  our  last  volume,     kd.] 

Edwin  sat  alone  in  his  gloomy  cell.  He  had 
watched  at  his  grated  window  while  the  sunset 
faded  from  the  West,  and  gazed  with  awe  and 
adoration  upon  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  shift- 
ing radiance  of  the  crimson  curtains  of  twilight. 
His  soul,  dark  and  imprisoned  though  it  was, 
glowed  with  the  mystic  fire  of  poesy.  Ignorant 
and  uncultivated,  his  mind  clouded  by  neglect, 
and  his  heart  warped  by  sinful  passion,  he  nev- 
ertheless bowed  in  reverent  devotion  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Eternal  Architect,  whose  seal  rests 
so  gloriously  on  every  outspread  leaf  of  Nature's 
volume. 

Though  wronged,  scorned,  and  trampled  up- 
on ;  though  every  fibre  of  his  being  had  throb- 
W  to  the  touch  of  woe,  and  his  young  spirit 
cowered  at  the  consciousness  of  wrong ;  yet  he 
liad  seasons  of  sublime  enjoyment.    He  under- 


stood not  the  power  within  him.  How  often 
had  he  mused,  darkly,  vainly  it  may  be,  while 
wandering  by  the  rocky  shores,  and  listening  to 
the  chant  of  the  tramping  waves  that  heaved 
their  snowy  crests  against  the  rifted  granite. 
How  the  fine  toned  lyre-strings  of  his  spirit  had 
thrilled  with  the  incomprehensible,  the  uplifting 
melody  of  mysterious  influences  when  the  sum- 
mer breezes  stirred  the  sleeping  waters.  His 
grandest  thoughts  had  ever  been  in  solitude,  the 
unquiet  solitude  he  always  strove  to  shun  ;  for 
grand  and  glorious  as  his  sensations  were,  his 
mind  was  too  much  darkened  to  find  true  enjoy- 
ment in  his  own  contemplations. 

Yet  there  was  inspiration,  a  wild  joy,  a 
subdued  yet  elevating  emotion  in  his  musings  in 
the  lonely  hours,  that  made  him  somewhat  con- 
scious of  his  twofold  nature. 

"When  alone  with  God — whether  in  the  dark 
shadowy  wilderness,  whose  solemn  aisles  are 
haunted  by  all  wild,  sweet  sounds,  as  the  light 
gales  dally  with  the  trembling  leaves,  and  wake 
their  varied  hymns  amid  the  tossing  branches — 
or  on  the  desert  waste  where  verdure  droops  and 
dies  beneath  the  burning  sunrays,  and  scorching 
sands  drink  and  waste  the  genial  dews  of  Heav- 
en ;  on  the  bleak  bald  summits  that  rear  their 
frowning  crests  to  the  clear  blue  skies,  far  above 
the  atmosphere  of  cloud  and  tempest ;  or  on  the 
ocean  wave  that  mirrors  the  awful  grandeur  of 
the  Supreme  God,  and  echoes  in  billowy  thun- 
der the  voice  of  his  power ;  even  his  dark  soul 
lost  sight  of  its  own  littleness,  and  bowing  be- 
fore the  Omnipotent  one,  offered  the  grateful  in- 
cense of  love  and  adoration. 

But  now  the  cool  breeze  fanned  not  his  throb- 
bing temples.  The  beautiful  landscape  greeted 
not  his  vision,  with  its  graceful  undulations  of 
vale  and  swelling  hill,  its  mountain,  forest,  and 
rushing  river.  Only  one  small  spot  of  heaven's 
azure  glowed  for  him.  By  degrees  he  saw  not 
the  fading  hues  of  receding  twilight.  He  saw 
not  the  young  moon's  silver  crest,  as  she  sank 
beneath  the  horizon,  nor  the  trembling  star  that 
hovered  above,  like  a  sentinel  of  love  and  watch- 
ful care.  His  soul  was  lashed  with  gloomy  and 
bitter  thoughts,  and  the  darkening  atmosphere 
was  peopled  with  images ;  the  loved,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  mournful  and  the  bitter.  The  key 
turned  in  the  lock,  and  young  Edwin  moved 
from  the  position  he  had  occupied,  and  sat  down. 
It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  the  keeper  was  taking 
his  nightly  round.  He  was  leading  by  the  hand 
a  little  girl,  who  had  often  accompanied  him 
before,  but  who  had  been  absent  for  some  days 
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on  a  visit ;  and  had  craved  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting up  beyond  the  usual  hour  for  the  sake  of 
visiting  this  prisoner. 

Mr.  Elbridge,  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  was 
one  of  those  who  look  with  pity  upon  the  errors 
and  sufferings  of  his  fellow-men,  remembering 
at  all  times  the  Power,  and  the  circumstances 
that  make  us  to  differ. 

He  had  immediately  felt  an  interest  in  this 
young  man.  Not  that  he  was  amiable,  far  from 
it;  for  he  was  sullen  and  morose.  He  had 
sought  by  unobtrusive  kindness  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  Edwin,  but  he  seemed  not  to  notice 
his  little  civilities  and  favors,  much  less  to  thank 
him  for  them.  By  chance  his  little  daughter 
Florence  went  with  her  father  one  morning  to 
his  cell,  when  Edwin  was  indisposed,  and  her 
childish  prattle  seemed  to  engage  his  attention. 
Often  afterward  her  father  allowed  her  to  go 
with  him,  and  she  at  once  secured  that  confi- 
dence which  Mr.  Elbridge  had  sought  in  vain. 

"  0  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  said  little  Flor- 
ence, on  the  eve  of  which  we  write,  "  and  papa 
says  I  may  come  in  the  morning  and  show  you 
all  my  nice  books  and  presents,  and  you  will  let 
me  read  to  you,  won't  you  ?" 

Edwin  gave  willing  assent,  and  raised  his 
tearful  eyes  to  Mr.  Elbridge  with  such  a  look  of 
gratitude,  that  the  kind  man  felt  repaid  for  all 
his  previous  churlishness. 

True  to  her  promise  the  little  girl  came,  ac- 
companied by  her  brother  some  two  years  older, 
and  for  an  hour  or  more  Edwin  forgot  his  sor- 
rows in  examining  prints  and  toy-books  and 
school-books.  George  had  "  First  Lessons  in 
Astronomy,"  from  which  he  read  to  the  young 
convict.  And  afterward  he  scarcely  ever  failed 
to  be  in  the  cell  for  an  hour  or  more  every  eve- 
ning. 

Now  all  this  was  not  without  an  object.  Ed- 
win Manly  learned  to  read  of  those  young  teach- 
ers, though  it  is  doubtful  if  his  mistaken  pride 
would  have  condescended  to  gain  instruction 
from  those  who  were  older.  Yet,  before  the  five 
years  were  passed  for  whfch  he  had  been  incar- 
cerated, he  was  a  scholar— not  a  finished,  a 
classical  scholar ;  but  he  bad  learned  more,  and 
to  more  profit  in  that  gloomy  abode,  than  many 
a  one  in  double  the  time,  who  has  all  the  conve- 
niences of  a  chartered  institution  and  boundless 
wealth. 

His  benefactor  furnished  him  with  books  and 
lights.  And  the  daily  task  was  now  cheerfully 
performed,  and  indeed  seemed  to  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  pastime,  since  the  mind  was  no 


longer  chained  in  darkness.  His  head  could 
think,  while  his  hands  wrought;  and  as  the 
busy  clink  of  the  hammer  resounded  through 
the  yards  and  shops,  he  was  conning  over  the 
productions  of  past  sages,  or  soaring  into  the 
realms  of  imagination,  as  he  traced  the  path  of 
burning  thoughts  high  up  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 
The  universe  was  no  longer  a  blank  to  him. 

God  ruled  in  heaven,— the  bright  armies  on 
high  moved  obedient  to  his  will.  Suns  aud  sys- 
tems, linked  in  concentric  circles,  wheeled  on 
and  on  through  the  unknown  void  of  space;  and 
the  shining  spheres  wove  their  voiceless  harmo- 
ny to  his  listening  spirit.  Before  his  reflective 
mind  the  panorama  of  the  sky  passed  on  in  glo- 
rious rotation,  and  he  joyfully  recognized  that 
Power  Supreme,  who  hurls  the  ponderous  orbs 
with  inconceivable  velocity  along  their  destined 
paths.  His  thoughts  went  forth  with  the  view- 
less winds,  and  gathered  the  flowers  from  mem- 
ory's urn,  that  grow  in  the  bright  tropical  isles 
where  he  had  roamed  in  his  turbulent  boyhood; 
or  scaled  on  fancy's  wing  the  mountain  fanes 
where  the  spirits  of  the  tempest  fold  their  va- 
pory pinions,  whence  glide  like  threads  of  silver 
the  crystal  rivulets  to  the  plains  below. 

In  all  things  he  recognized  an  overruling 
hand.  His  soul  was  no  longer  vacant.  Many 
a  bright  ideal  thronged  its  echoing  chambers ; 
visions  of  glory  and  truth,  of  goodness,  and  pros- 
pective amelioration  for  the  down-trodden  of  the 
human  race. 

At  length  the  day  came  for  his  emancipation. 
The  thought  of  freedom  animated  that  heart  so 
long  burdened  with  its  sense  of  ignorance  and 
sm ;  but  with  the  joy  of  coming  liberty  came 
the  thought  of  his  painful  position  in  the  world. 
An  outcast  from  society,  who  for  five  years  had 
worn  the  badge  of  the  felon,  what  could  he  hope 
for  in  the  future  that  now  spread  before  him  ? 
His  imprisonment  had  been  lonely  and  yet  not 
altogether.  He  had  held  no  communion  with 
the  other  convicts,  but  his  young  instructors, 
George  and  Florence,  had  become  to  him  like 
brother  and  sister.  And  the  kind,  the  benevo- 
lent overseer,  whose  active  charity  had  assisted 
him  to  rise  from  the  darkness  of  his  youth,  ap- 
peared to  him— not  like  a  father,  for  he  bad  nev- 
er connected  the  idea  of  kindness  and  love  with 
the  paternal  character;  but  he  seemed  like  an 
angel  of  mercy ;  a  superior  being  who  could 
look  beyond  the  exterior  faults  of  the  erring  and 
the  wretched,  and  realize  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  and  shed  light  and  blessing  on  the 
'  snirit  that  had  fone  astrav. 
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Since  the  death  of  his  mother  he  had  known 
DO  feelings  so  bitter,  as  those  with  which  he 
now  anticipated  the  parting  from  these  kind 
friends. 

But  he  went  forth  at  last  a  free  man  once 
more.  His  kind  friend,  the  overseer,  who  was 
indeed  a  prisoner's  friend,  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  an  acquaintance  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city.  With  many  misgivings,  and  many  a 
heart-ache,  Edwin  at  length  stood  before  the 
door  of  the  person  whose  protection  he  felt  that 
he  was  seeking.  A  servant  carried  in  the  let- 
ter, and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  invited  to 
enter  the  library  of  a  gentleman  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  but  with  whom  time  had  dealt 
lightly.  His  reception  of  Edwin  was  so  easy, 
so  kind,  and  yet  so  common-place,  that  the 
yoang  man  doubted  whether  the  kind-hearted 
overseer  had  given  his  history.  Mr.  Somers,  in 
whose  house  he  now  found  himself,  was  a  man 
of  rare  benevolence  and  worth,  and  withal  a 
man  of  great  wealth. 

It  was  now  spring-time,  and  Edwin  was  im- 
mediately famished  with  work  upon  a  farm,  a 
few  miles  distant.  Here  he  wrought  through 
the  Smnmer,  and  in  the  Winter  turned  again  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  not  as  before  in  the 
lone  cells  of  a  prison,  but  in  proud  halls,  where 
youth,  and  beaaty,  and  talent,  meet  to  stimulate 
each  other  to  noble  emulation.  It  was  well  for 
his  proud  spirit,  perhaps,  that  in  that  first  sea- 
son of  mingling  with  youthful  minds  in  the  path 
of  science,  none  knew  his  early  history.  He  was 
some  distance  removed  from  the  scenes  of  his 
earlier  sorrows,  and  nothing  had  transpired  to 
cast  a  stain  upon  his  character,  or  to  dampen 
the  hopes  that  had  sprung  up  in  his  soul,  like 
angel  flowers,  to  shed  their  perfume  on  the 
blighted  heart. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Five  years  had  passed  since  he  left  the  prison 
walls,  and  Edwin  Manly  was  nearing  his  native 
shores. 

He  had  made  a  tour  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, feasting  his  soul  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
storied  landscapes,  and  drinking  inspiration  from 
the  works  of  master  spirits.  He  had  stood 
among  the  ruins  of  the  "eternal  city;"  had 
mosed  by  the  crumbling  columns  of  the  Colise- 
um, when  the  bright-orbed  moon  poured  down  a 
flood  of  glory  upon  the  tranquil  scene,  veiling 
the  melancholy  ravages  of  the  destroyer  with 
wild  and  solemn  beauty ;  and  silvering  with 
magic  loveliness  the  outspread  landscape,  where 


palaces  that  had  once  resounded  to  the  song  and 
the  dance.  He  had  mused  at  eve  on  the  ver- 
dant hills  of  Italy,  and  watched  the  stars  come 
forth  upon  the  dark  blue  concave ;  he  had  sailed 
on  the  rushing  Rhine,  "  the  glorious,  the  abound- 
ing river,"  and  stored  his  memory  with  scenes 
of  grandeur  and  sublime  beauty.  Of  scenes 
where  the  tumbling  waters  rush  down  the  rocky 
gorge,  while  high  upon  the  cliffs,  the  tangled 
vines  wreathe  in  wild  luxuriance  the  time- 
bleached  walls  of  some  old  stronghold  of  nobil- 
ity. 

He  had  stood  where  the  glaciers  feed  the  eter- 
nal streams  from  their  crystal  thrones — where 
the  everlasting  Alps  rear  up  their  icicled  summits 
amid  the  warring  tempests,  and  the  avalanche 
gathers  his  fleecy  treasures  to  hurl  in  ruin  on 
the  vales  below.  Yet  glorious  and  grand  as 
were  all  the  wonders  of  nature  and  art,  he  turn- 
ed ever  with  proud  yearning  to  his  own  fair  land, 
and  in  all  the  lessons  his  mind  had  treasured  up 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  old  world,  he  had  an 
eye  to  their  application  in  the  schemes  for  im- 
provement and  mental  progress  among  that  ne- 
glected class  from  which  he  himself  had  risen  to 
honor  and  fame. 

Yes,  he  had  gained  fame,  young  as  he  still 
was.  Released  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance, 
he  had  grappled  with  the  stem  ideal,  and  wreath- 
ing the  golden  flowers  of  troth  and  imagination 
in  beauteous  garlands,  had  laid  them  on  the  al- 
tars of  reverent  hearts.  That  strong  energy, 
that  ardent  passion,  which  buoyed  him  up  amid 
the  shadows  of  early  sorrow,  now  etherealized, 
enlightened,  lifted  up  his  adoring  spirit  to  gaze 
through  dim  vistas  upon  the  glories  of  the  upper 
temple ;  and  bathing  his  soul's  glad  pinions  in 
the  light  of  the  eternal  morning,  he  scattered 
the  sun-rays  of  heavenly  radiance  upon  the 
hearts  of  sympathizing  millions.  The  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  had  been  published  in  his  native 
land,  before  his  retum  from  the  old  world ;  and 
from  critical  notices  in  the  papers  he  knew  that 
fame  had  wreathed  some  laurels  for  his  name. 
Yet  how  sad,  how  desolate  was  his  heart. 

Where,  in  all  the  populous  cities,  beat  there 
one  heart  that  would  thrill  with  joy  at  his  suc- 
cess ?  Mother  and  sister,  those  visions  so  bright 
on  memory's  tablet,  where  were  they?  DweUers 
in  the  glorious  land !  where  sorrow  and  wrong 
never  chill  the  warm  life-current ;  and  the  wail 
of  grief  gives  place  to  hymns  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise.  His  mind  was  no  longer  darkened 
by  doubts.  He  could  almost  realize  by  faith  that 
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where  light  forever  bathes  the  landscape  in  the 
effulgence  of  glory ;  but  his  heart  was  human, 
and  pined  for  the  society  and  sympathy  of  loved 
ones.    And  he  was  alone  in  the  wide  world,  and 
with    gladdened  emotions    was    nearing    the 
wharves  of  a  thriving  city  in  his  native  state. 
His  heart  had  yearned  for  this  hour,  but  now 
that  he  had  gained  the  haven,  a  full  sense  of  his 
loneliness  subdued  for  awhile  his  cheerfulness. 
But  the  proud  ship  swings  gracefully  to  her 
moorings ;  the  small  boats  dance  on  the  gently 
undulating  waters,  where  the  sunbeams  glance 
and  shimmer ;  the  busy,  jostling  multitude  gath- 
er on  the  docks,  and  the  whirl  of  active  life 
drives  from  his  brain  the  shadows  of  past  sor- 
rows.   He  feels  a  new  impulse.    He  is  at  home 
once  more ;  that  glorious  home  of  the  free,  whose 
wild  solitudes  echoed  to  the  song  and  prayer  of 
the  self-exiled  pilgrim;  when  "Winter's  frosty 
mantle  hang  over  glen  and  mountain,  while  the 
fierce  winds  shook  the  snowy  garlands  from  the 
forest  branches ;  and  blended  their  stormy  cho- 
rus with  those  strange  notes,  that  never  echoed 
before  amid  their  sounding  shades.     He  cast 
away  his  listless  sorrows  and  grappled  with  the 
work  that  lay  before  him.    His  path  was  but 
dimly  defined,  yet  he  felt  that  he  had  a  mission 
to  perform.    He  went  to  work,  became  a  prac- 
tical printer,  and  gave  the  energies  of  a  strong 
mind  to  the  business  of  life. 

Two  years  had  scarcely  passed  before  Edwin 
Manly  found  himself  enjoying  a  happy  inde- 
pendence. Whatever  he  undertook  prospered 
in  his  hand.  Notwithstanding  his  numerous 
duties  connected  with  the  paper  of  which  he  was 
editor,  he  found  time  to  progress  in  reading  law, 
and  was  fast  becoming  a  statesman  upon  a  true 
basis.  The  true  welfare  of  the  human  race,  was 
the  object  for  which  he  wished  to  labor,and  with 
such  talents  as  he  possessed,  he  could  not  fail  to 
cast  some  gleams  of  sunlight  on  the  dark  clouds 
that  hover  over  the  pathway  of  human  life. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  in  June  when  the 
flowers  held  their  grand  festival  in  garden,  mead 
and  woodland.  Edwin  had  taken  a  long  walk 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  inhaling  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  air,  freighted  with  the  per- 
fume of  myriad  blossoms,  and  bearing  the  blend- 
ed tones  of  melody  from  the  artless  songsters  of 
the  leafy  bowers.  Gradually  the  houses  stood 
at  greater  intervals ;  pastures  and  meadow  land 
intervened  with  patches  of  corn,  and  fields  of 
waving  grain,  gracefully  swaying  to  the  breeze. 
He  was  walking  carelessly  along,  book  in 
hand,  when  he  noticed  at  some  distance  before 


him  a  little  girl  of  perhaps  a  dozen  summers, 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  He  soon  overtook, 
and  would  have  passed  without  noticing  her,  if 
his  ear  had  not  caught  a  deep  sigh  from  her.  He 
paused  to  notice  that  she  was  miserably  clad, 
though  every  thing  she  wore  was  scrupulously 
neat.  "  What  is  the  matter,  my  little  girl  ?" 
inquired  he.  She  lifted  her  face  to  his.  She  was 
very  pale,  and  the  tears  were  flowing  freely, 
though  silently. 

"  My  mother  is  so  sick,  sir,"  said  she,  "  and  I 
am  afraid  brother  George  will  never  comeback." 
"Where  has  your  brother  gone  ?"  asked  Ed- 
win. 

"  0  he  went  to  sea,  sir,  a  year  ago ;  and  my 
father  died  soon  after,  and  now  mother  is  very 
sick." 
"  What  is  your  name?"  asked  Edwin. 
"It  is  Florence  Elbridge,  sir.    But  I  must 
hurry  on,  for  I  see  sister  Mary  at  the  door." 

And  she  turned  to  pass  through  a  gate  int«  a 
lane,  that  led  far  out  into  the  field ;  and  looking 
in  that  direction  Edwin  discovered  a  young  lady 
standing  in  the  door  of  a  poor  looking  tenement. 
He  immediately  followed  the  child,  and  soon 
overtaking  her,  walked  on  with  her  to  the  house. 
He  discovered,  on  learning  her  name,  that  she  i 
was  the  daughter  of  his  benefactor,  the  superin- 
tendant  of  the  prison  where  some  of  his  best 
years  had  been  spent.  Best,  in  more  respects 
than  one,  for  there  he  first  learned  the  value  of 
the  immortal  part  of  his  nature,  and  there  he 
commenced  the  acquirement  of  that  knowledge 
which  sanctified  existence  to  him,  and  enabled 
him  to  commune  with  the  ever  living  spirit 
through  the  medium  of  nature's  varied  scenery. 
It  required  some  strength  of  mind  to  enable 
him  to  introduce  himself  as  a  former  convict, 
and  he  therefore  decided  to  wait  till  he  should 
see  whether  it  might  not  prove  unnecessary  to 
do  it  at  all. 

"  Where  have  you  been  with  your  basket  ?"  ' 
said  Edwin,  as  they  walked  along,  while  they 
were  still  some  distance  from  the  house. 

"  I  carried  some  work  home  which  sister  has 
been  doing  for  a  lady,  but  she  did  not  pay  me ;" 
and  again  her  tears  flowed  afresh. 

"  I  should  like  to  get  some  sewing  done,"  said 
Edwin,  very  thankful  for  an  excuse  for  seeking 
intimacy  with  a  family  to  which  he  felt  under 
so  great  obligation.  Neither  Mrs.  Elbridge  nor 
Mary  had  ever  seen  Edwin,  so  he  passed  for  an 
entire  stranger,  as  indeed  he  was  to  them.  He 
succeeded  in  his  mission  of  grateful  generosity 
without  wounding  the  delicate  pride  of  Mary. 
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He  showed  himself  in  a  g^eat  hurry  for  work, 
by  returning  in  the  afternoon,  accompannied  by 
a  young  medical  friend,  of  whose  scientiSc  worth 
he  had  a  high  opinion,  and  who,  like  many  oth- 
ers of  his  class,  was  striving  to  secare  a  practice 
in  the  thronged  city.  Edwin  stated  to  Mary, 
that  as  his  friend  Dr.  Hinman  was  driving  out 
in  that  direction,  be  had  asked  him  to  call  and 
see  the  invalid.  The  lifted  eye,  filled  with  crys- 
tal dews,  sufficiently  thanked  him. 

And  now  what  need  we  spin  a  long  account 
in  describing  the  progress  and  finishing  of  this 
mission  of  mercy  ?  It  required  but  little  capital 
to  begin  with,  a  hearty  good  will ;  and  where 
that  exists,  there  will  always  be  found  plenty  of 
ways  and  means.  Mrs.  Elbridge  rapidly  recov- 
ered ;  and  Mary  found  time  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
sewing  for  their  benefactor,  which  to  judge  by 
the  increased  comforts  of  their  humble  dwelling, 
was  very  well  paid  for.  The  weeks  and  months 
went  rapidly  by,  and  the  flowers  faded  one  by 
one,  as  the  dews  of  the  last  summer  nights  fell 
chill  and  heavily.  The  cool  mists  hovered  lon- 
ger in  the  late  morning  air,  muffling  the  song  of 
the  running  waters,  that  rang  their  silvery  chim- 
iogs  through  mead  and  glen  ;  and  the  forests 
began  to  lay  aside  their  bright  green  garlands, 
and  don  the  many  tinted  coronals  which  the 
hand  of  Autumn  weaves  around  the  brow  of  the 
fading  year ;  yet  Edwin  still  continued  bis  walks 
to  the  humble  cottage  of  the  widow. 

There  must  have  been  some  unwonted  attrac- 
tion there  to  draw  him  away  from  the  duties 
and  pleasures  of  his  office.  Evenings  which 
were  formerly  spent  in  the  lecture-room,  were 
noyr  spent  in  the  humble  dwelling,  where  wil- 
ling hands  com  batted  the  spectre  want.  He  had 
become  used  to  the  society  of  the  gay,  the  refin- 
ed, the  noble  hearted.  He  was  a  welcome  vis- 
itor in  the  proud  halls  of  the  rich  and  the  learn- 
ed; and  without  the  charge  of  presumption  might 
have  asked  the  hand  of  the  loveliest  daughter  of 
wealth  and  aristocracy  in  the  city  where  he  had 
chosen  his  home. 

None  knew,  or  cared  to  ask  if  he  had  received 
the  vaunted  honors  of  high  birth,  or  the  nobility 
of  a  pampered  education.  His  patent  of  nobili- 
ty bore  the  seal,  which  high  and  low  acknowl- 
edge, the  broad  seal  of  native  genius.  He  had 
always  been  of  a  modest,  reserved  deportment ; 
but  he  was  becoming  timid.  The  traveled  gen- 
tleman, who  had  stood  in  the  halls  of  the  old 
world,  and  trembled  not  in  the  presence  of  titled 
ones,  was  learning  to  tremble  at  the  glance  of  a 


her  needle-work  to  answer  some  chance  remark 
of  his ;  or  to  listen  with  rapt  interest,  as  he  read 
to  her  some  stirring  volume  of  the  gifted  and 
the  great.  His  present  connection  with  the 
family  was  becoming  painful,  so  one  pleasant 
twilight  he  resolved  to  unburden  his  soul  by  con- 
fession, and  endeavor  to  thread  his  way  out  of 
the  labyrinth  in  which  he  was  involved.  He 
was  walking  with  Mary  on  the  banks  of  a  pleas- 
ant stream  that  wandered  through  the  woody 
shade  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling.  "  I  am  going 
to  forfeit  your  friendship,  Mary,"  said  he,  in  a 
somewhat  tremulous  tone.  Mary  looked  at  him 
with  unfeigned  astonishment.  "  Do  not  be 
frightened,"  said  he,  with  a  quiet  laugh,  "  I  am 
neither  pirate  nor  robber.  But  Mary,"  and  here 
his  proud  eye  quailed,  his  voice  faltered,  and  his 
very  lips  grew  pale  with  suppressed  emotion, 
"  I  have  been  a  convict !  These  lipibs  have  worn 
a  felon's  garb,  these  bands  have  toiled  in  the 
workshop  of  a  prison,  and  for  five  years  of  the 
best  portion  of  my  life  I  have  been  denied  the 
blessing  of  freedom." 

Mary  leaned  against  a  tree  for  support,  and 
thr  anguish  visible  upon  her  countenance,  gave 
him  both  pleasure  and  pain.  Pleasure,  because 
it  spoke  in  language  not  be  misunderstood  of 
the  interest  she  felt  in  him ;  pain,  because  he 
roust  deeply  sympathize  in  whatever  emotion 
disturbed  her.  "  Tell  me  all,"  she  said,  after  a 
few  moments.  And  he  sat  down  and  recounted 
to  her  his  early  life,  his  sorrows,  his  privations, 
and  great  bereavements.  He  spoke  with  deep 
mortification  of  the  revengeful  feelings  he  bore 
in  his  desolate  heart  through  years  of  wander- 
ing ;  and  of  his  consummation  of  crime  which 
brought  upon  him  the  j)enalty  of  the  law.  Then 
he  spoke  of  his  prison  hours,  so  dark  and  filled 
with  all  dark  images  of  hatred  and  despair ;  till 
an  angel  came  and  peopled  that  solitude  with 
images  of  light.  "  And  who  was  that  angel," 
said  Mary,  quickly.  "  It  was  Florence  El- 
bridge," answered  Edwin.  "  She  learned  me  to 
read,  and  the  way  to  gain  knowledge  became 
plain."  Mary  drew  a  long,  relieving  sigh  ;  as 
if  some  fearful  pressure  of  sorrow  had  been  lift- 
ed from  her  heart.  "  But  why  tell  this  to  me  ?" 
she  inquired  hastily,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"Because  I  love  you,  Mary;  and  it  was  but 
right  that  you  should  know  who  had  dared  to 
lift  his  thoughts  to  you.  This  confession  will 
relieve  you  of  any  pain  you  might  otherwise  feel 
in  denying  my  suit."  A  puzzled  sort  of  smile 
stoleover  the  pale  face  of  Mary,  which  suddenly 
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marked,  "  I  do  not  see  as  I  have  been  honored 
with  a  chance  of  refusal." 

"  Here  then  I  tempt  the  exercise  of  that  pre- 
rogative of  beauty ;"  and  he  proposed  in  due  form. 
Whether  there  was  a  waste  of  tender  words  on 
this  interesting  occasion,  or  whether  Edwin's 
self-possession  forsook  him  in  this  most  trying, 
though  happy  hour,  is  of  no  importance  to  us. 
If  half  the  silly  words  and  actions  usually  des- 
cribed in  the  scenes  of  acceptance  or  refusal, 
were  wasted  in  this  quiet  interview  between  the 
lovers,  it  is  certain  we  shall  not  jeopardize  their 
reputation  for  good  sense  by  repeating  them. 

Edwin  felt  the  hallowed  trust  reposed  in  him, 
when  she  frankly  laid  her  trembling  hand  in 
his,  and  tears  of  happiness  fell  silently  from  her 
downcast  eyes. 

"  But  Mary,  will  your  mother  sanction  this 
union  when  she  knows  all  ?" 

"  My  mother  is  a  sensible  woman,"  said  Mary. 
"  The  sterling  worth  of  mind,  through  whatever 
trials  it  may  have  passed,  is  of  more  account 
with  her,  than  all  the  nice  distinctions  of  the 
social  world.  Every  soul  has  a  mission  to  per- 
form in  life.  Yours  is  a  high  one,  all  the  more 
noble  for  the  trials  you  have  passed  through ; 
and  the  sorrows  you  have  endured,  have  only 
polished  the  gem  entrusted  to  your  keeping." 

Great  was  the  joy  of  Florence  next  day  when 
she  greeted  her  pupil,  who  had  in  turn  become 
teacher  and  benefactor,  and  no  shadow  dimmed 
the  eye  of  Mrs.  Elbridge  as  she  assented  to  this 
happy  union. 

There  was  a  small,  but  happy  party  in  a  com- 
fortable mansion  in  one  of  the  pleasan test  streets 

of  the  city  of  P on  Christmas  eve.  George 

had  returned  from  sea,  a  noble  lad,  but  still  too 
young  to  buffet  the  world  alone.  That  evening 
gave  him  a  brother  and  protector,  and  to  the 
happy  Mary  a  husband  of  whom  she  was  justly 
proud.  We  need  not  take  time  to  describe  the 
events  of  the  evening ;  the  happy  smiles  of  Ma- 
ry, nor  the  jealous  scorn  of  Florence,  who  de- 
clared herself  shamefully  treated,  since  it  was 
herself  who  had  first  awakened  an  interest  in 
Edward's  feelings.  But  she  solaced  her  wound- 
ed vanity  by  declaring  that  it  was  "just  like 
the  beaux,  always  taken  up  with  the  next  pretty 
face." 

Edwin  Manly  became  a  benefactor  to  his  race. 
He  never  scorned  the  poor  outcast,  never  shun- 
ned the  lowly  and  forsaken,  but  had  ever  a  kind 
word  for  the  erring.  He  labored  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  suitable  homes  for  the  poor  fiiend- 
less  orphans,  and  worse  than  orphans;  those 


who  find  miserable  shelter  in  homes  of  vice;  I 
where  wrong  and  bitterness  and  hatred  blot  ont  I 
each  pure  loving  principle  which  God  planted  in 
the  young  and  innocent  heart.  "  Be  careful  of 
the  wounded  heart,"  he  would  say.  **  Do  noi 
cast  off  the  erring  one,  though  unrepentant.  Let 
the  good  angels  speak  to  the  darkened  soul,  in 
the  silvery  tones  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  and 
the  hardened  cords  shall  thrill  again  to  gentle 
music.  Let  love  and  confidence  melt  away  the 
stony  barrier  which  remorse  has  built  op  aroood 
the  heart,  and  give  your  confidence  to  those  who 
have  greatly,  not  meanly  sinned.  Nothing  so 
strengthens  the  good  resolves ;  nay,  nothing  so 
awakens  redeeming  thoughts  in  the  hearts  of 
the  fallen  as  sympathy  and  confidence,  from 
those  who  have  been  kept  by  the  Father's  mer- 
cy from  the  dark  and  thorny  pathway  of  sin." 

8.  C.   BROUGBTON. 
Utkn,  Mich. 


SABBATH  HOVRS. 


'Tib  sweet  to  pause  awhile  and  rest^ 
In  this  rude  bustling  world  of  care  ; 
Foi  this  these  sacred  hours  are  blest. 
And  set  apart  for  praise  and  prayer. 
May  we  improve  the  moments  given. 
And  consecrate  them  all  to  heaven. 

Another  week  of  busy  thought 
And  varying  care  has  quickly  fled  ! 
While  peace  and  joy  were  vainly  sought 
And  tears  were  shed  above  the  dead  ; 
Yet  holy  peace  and  calm  content 
Are  with  these  hours  of  Sabbath  sent. 

Hark  !  now  peals  forth  the  sweet  church  bell. 

In  solemn  cadence  on  the  air  ; 

Their  notes  a  call  to  worship  swell, 

And  bid  us  to  God's  house  repair  ; 

And  at  his  Mercy  seat  to-day. 

To  hear  his  word,  and  learn  to  pray. 

There  we'll  find  strength  for  future  strife. 
For  valiant  war  with  sin  and  wrong. 
And  in  the  varied  scenes  of  life 
We'll  **learn  to  suffer  and  be  strong  ;" 
'Till  from  our  souls  the  bands  are  riven 
That  bind  to  earth  and  keep  from  heaven. 

MABIA. 

Wilmington,  Vt. 
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CflURCB  PiPEKS.    NO.  111. 
prjveh. 

The  subject  which  has  been  selected  for  the 
present  Report,  is  Prayer.  The  conviction 
presses  itself  upon  your  committee  that  they 
cannot,  in  a  single  Report,  do  justice  to  the  theme 
they  have  chosen,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  office  of  the  advisory  committee  is  rath- 
er to  suggest  topics  for  your  reflection,  than  to 
discourse  of  them  with  close  analysis  and  argu- 
ment, and  enforce  them. 

Our  legitimate  sphere  is  far  more  humble  and 
circumscribed  than  that  of  the  pulpit,  and  our 
immediate  influence  is  limited  and  partial,  and 
we  shall  be  guarded  against  trespassing  upon 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  clerical  office. 

Prayer  we  regard  as  an  essential  and  indis- 
pensable means  of  grace ;  nay,  a  Christian  life 
and  profession  are  incomplete  and  anomalous 
without  it.  And  yet  there  are  some,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  who  have  named  the  name  of  Jesus,  who 
have  sought  church  membership,  who  have  par- 
taken at  the  Memorial  Table  of  the  emblems  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  their  Redeemer,  with 
whom  this  service  is  but  occasional  or  entirely 
neglected.  Why  is  this?  What  are  the  hin- 
drances to  an  habitually  prayerful  life?  What 
efforts  have  been  made  by  those  who  have  not 
yet  formed  the  habit  of  daily  devotional  ex- 
ercises? What  are  the  objections  to  the  ob- 
servance of  prayer  ?  What  doubts  yet  linger 
in  the  minds  of  professing  disciples  of  Jesus  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  appointed  means  ?  Is  the  ra- 
tionale of  prayer  yet  hidden  in  mystery?  Is  the 
necessity  or  reasonableness  of  its  observance  yet 
unrecognized  ?  Is  it  not  yet  admitted  to  the  rank 
of  Christian  duties?  Is  the  heart  still  unper- 
suaded  and  apathetic  ?  Are  the  afiections  lan- 
guid and  lukewarm  ?  Are  the  affairs  of  the  daily 
life,  household  duties,  business  occupations,  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  advantage  or  pleasure,  too 
engrossing  to  leave  any  time  or  inclination  for 
daily  prayer  and  communion  with  God  ?  Is  the 
professing  Christian  disposed  to  plead  his  unfit- 
ness to  observe  it,  or  is  he  purposing  one  day  to 
commence  the  service  and  leaving  it  to  a  more 
convenient  season  ?  These  and  similar  questions 
must  be  answered  by  every  heart  for  itself;  and 
if  for  any  insufficient  reason  the  duty  of  prayer 
has  not  been  observed  or  has  been  intermitted, 
the  commencement  of  a  new  year  ought  to  lead 
to  diligent  self-examination,  to  humble  peni- 
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tence,  to  re-consecration  and  promises  of  amend- 
ment and  newness  of  life. 

The  general  duty  of  prayer  is  admitted  by  all. 
It  is  considered  a  needful  part  of  the  service  of 
the  Sanctuary  on  the  Lord's  day  ;  but  by  many 
the  service  is  committed  to  the  officiating  min- 
ister, and  often  he  alone  prays,  and  the  worshiper 
but  overhears  the  prayer,  or  gives  little  heed  to  it. 

The  true  nature  and  office  of  prayer  are  not 
apprehended ;  and  thus  in  public  ministrations 
it  degenerates  to  cold  formality,  and  creates 
weariness ;  or  it  utterly  fails  of  arousing  or  fix- 
ing the  attention,  or  exciting  the  affections;  and 
the  most  holy  and  sacred  of  human  offices  be- 
comes common-place  and  uninteresting,  the 
loftiest  exercise  of  the  loftiest  faculties  is  regard- 
ed as  trite  and  dull,  and  the  earnest  petition  of 
a  human  soul  unto  God  awakens  it  may  be  ir- 
relevant or  unworthy  thoughts,  or  is  fell  to  be 
an  unmeaning  form  or  ceremony. 

And  it  is  not  the  frequency  of  prayer  that  robs 
it  of  its  power  and  dignity— it  is  the  infrequency 
of  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  worshiper.  Public 
prayers  are  efficacious  because  private  prayers 
are  efficacious.  He  who  has  not  learned  to  pray 
for  himself,  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
prayer  in  the  heart  of  another.  Personal  devo- 
tion is  the  interpreter  of  public  devotion,  and  the 
prayer  of  the  Sanctuary  should  be  the  joint  act 
of  every  worshiper,  and  every  soul  should  res- 
pond to  the  petitions  of  the  supplicant.  The 
minister  prays,  not /or  the  people,  but  with  them. 
He  endeavors  to  abstract  his  thoughts  from  ex- 
ternal things,  and  to  draw  nigh  unto  Him  who 
heareth  prayer  in  a  devotional  and  acceptable 
spirit;  and  if  it  be  needful  for  him  to  close  his 
eyes,  and  shut  out  outward  influences,  how 
much  more  needful  is  it  for  the  silent  worship- 
er ?  There  is  a  beautiful  eastern  proverb  which 
says,  "  Man  has  two  pairs  of  eyes,**  (the  bodily 
and  the  spiritual)  **  when  one  is  opened  the  oth- 
er is  shut."  And  your  committee  feel  that  it  is 
not  overstepping  the  duty  of  their  office,  to  urge 
upon  the  Society  (especially  upon  the  members 
of  the  church)  the  observance  of  a  more  reveren- 
tial posture  in  the  Sanctuary  during  the  service 
of  prayer.  The  closing  of  the  eyes  appears  to 
be  indispensable  to  any  true  participation  in  this 
service,  except  possibly  in  rare  instances;  and 
the  posture  which  beyond  all  others  is  appropri- 
ate, is  kneeling.  True,  prayer  should  he  free 
from  all  formality  and  idle  ceremony.  It  is  a 
posture  of  the  spirit,  not  of  the  body ;  but  the 
outward  may  be  the  type  of  the  inward ;  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  who 
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neglect  the  outward,  neglect  the  inward  also. 
There  woiUd  doubtless.be  a  shrinking  on  the 
part  of  many  from  the  habitual  posture  which  is 
deemed  the  most  appropriate,  and  it  might  be 
well  to  ask  from  what  motive  this  repugnance 
arises.  If  it  be  ostentation  to  seem  to  pray, 
if  it  be  presumption  to  kneel,  if  it  be  formal- 
ism to  unite  in  the  outward  act,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  public  observance  of  prayer  un- 
der any  circumstances?  It  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  adopt  the  posture  which  is  undeniably 
the  most  humble  and  reverent,  but  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  person,  the  closing  of  the  eyes  and 
bowing  of  the  head,  are  to  many  persons  simple, 
natural  and  spontaneous  acts,  and  generally 
practicable.  It  may  also  be  urged  that  the  out- 
ward formal  posture,  while  it  may  be  dictated 
by  the  inward  feeling,  may  re-act  and  quicken 
the  very  sentiments  which  gave  it  birth.  For 
what  is  prayer  ?  The  intercourse  of  man  with 
God.  Communion  with  the  Infinite  and  Holy 
One.  The  aspiration  of  the  soul  for  eternal  and 
beivenly  things.  The  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  The  utterance 
of  filial  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  confes- 
sion of  unworthiness.  The  petition  for  strength 
and  guidance-.  The  acknowledgement  of  de- 
pendance  and  spiritual  necessity.  The  conse- 
cration of  the  heart  unto  the  love  and  service  of 
the  Father.  The  opening  of  the  doors  of  the 
inner  temple  to  the  inflawing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  union  of  the  finite  with  the  infinite.  The 
loftiest,  holiest,  purest  and  mo«t  heavenly  of  all 
services  we  can  render  on  earth.  And  is  it  too 
much  taask  that  those  who  engage  in  a  service 
so  solemn  and  imposing,  so  humbling  and  exalt- 
ing, so  child-like,  sa  angelic,  that  they  should 
assume  a  reverent  and  devotional  posture  ?  that 
they  should  be  willing  to  indicate  their  regard 
for  the  service,  for  the  sacred  ofBce,  for  the  house 
of  God  and  the  holy  day,  by  a  departure  from 
the  usual  posture  during  other  services  ? 

We  can  none  of  us  free  ourselves  from  the  in- 
fluence of  forms  and  symbols.  When  we  con- 
sider it  forms  are  full  of  deepest  significance 
and  power.  They  possess  an  invaluable  sug- 
gestive value.  The  associations  which  cling 
around  thenv,  are  pregnant  with  our  holiest 
memories  and  our  most  blessed  hopes.  We  live 
in  them  and  by  them.  They  hallow  the  past, 
they  symbolize  our  experiences — they  typify 
great  spiritual  facts.  They  appeal  to  the  soul 
with  an  irresistible  persuasion,  for  they  are  the 
visible  signs  of  the  invisible  truth.     Forms  are 
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away  the  idle  fear  that  we  shall  let  our  religion 
subside  into  mere  ritualism  and  ceremony,  for 
without  forms  we  are  far  more  liable  to  get  quit 
both  of  our  spiritualism  and  humanity.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  protestant  abandon- 
ment of  forms  may  be  as  dangerous  as  their  too 
frequent  observance.  This  question  is  one  which 
has  been  frequently  agitated,  and  the  true  solu- 
tion of  it  appears  to  be  that  forms  are  harmless 
and  beneficial  when  regarded  simply  as  forms^ 
when  they  do  not  usurp  the  place  of  that  which 
they  are  intended  to  represent.  The  subject  is 
one  of  deep  interest,  and  may  lead  us  to  much 
profitable  meditation— perhaps  to  the  conviction 
that  repugnance  to  the  forms  is  sometimes  only 
repugnance  to  the  thing  it  typifies.  These  re- 
marks are  intended  to  be  suggestive  rather  than 
advisatory  ;  and  your  committee  trust  ihey  will 
not  fail  of  their  intention. 

But  we  have  said  public  prayers  are  effica- 
cious, because  private  prayers  are  efficacious ; 
and  we  proceed  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer,  premising  simply  that  there  is 
perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of  topics  for  religions 
consideration,  none  which  will  better  repay  oor 
study  and  analysis  than  this. 

What  then  is  the  ground  for  belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer?  Can  our  petitions,  say  some, 
change  the  providence  of  God,  or  the  laws  of 
nature  ?  Can  we  obtain  by  prayer  the  blessings 
which  we  seek  ?  Is  not  the  only  value  of  devo- 
tion the  influence  it  exerts  upon  our  own  minds  ? 
Will  not  our  heavenly  Father  do  better  for  us 
than  we  can  ask  or  think  ?  And  can  we  (weak 
and  imperfect  creatures)  hope  to  change  his  pur- 
poses or  make  known  our  wants  to  the  Omnis- 
cient. Does  he  need  our  worship,  or  will  he, 
the  infinite  and  all-wise,  give  heed  to  our  feeble 
and  short-sighted  supplications?  Wherein,  then, 
lies  this  efficacy  of  prayer?  It  might  be  to  some 
minds  a  sufficient  reply  to  all  these  questionings 
to  say,  Jesus  taught  his  disciples  to  pray — that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  enforce  the  duty  of  prayer — 
that  if  any  duty  is  unequivocally  taught  by  the 
life  of  the  Savior,  it  is  that  of  communion  with 
the  Father — that  prayer  was  a  distinguishing 
means  with  him  of  obtaining  strength  and  faith, 
calm  resignation  and  consolation— that  he  went 
apart  to  pray  alone,  that  he  prayed  with  his  dis- 
ciples, and  that  his  whole  soul  was  pervaded 
with  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  prayer  to  God, 
and  to  argue  that  if  the  meek  and  lowly  one  of 
Nazareth  needed  the  influence  of  prayer,  we  his 
disciples  have  no  less  need  than  he.  To  anoth- 
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to  say  that  the  humaa  soul  in  its  hours  of  deep- 
est joy  or  affliction,  in  the  time  of  great  peril, 
sickness,  distress,  bereavement,  or  death,  flies 
instinctively  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  spon- 
taneously pours  forth  the  words  of  thanksgiving 
or  utters  itself  in  supplications  for  strength  and 
mercy. 

Again,  it  may  be  replied,  that  prayer  is  an 
unquestionable  means  of  the  cultivation  of  de- 
vout sentiments  and  affections;  that  the  desires 
of  the  heart  are  exercised  and  strengthened  by 
the  expression  of  them  ;  and  that  prayer,  in 
its  humblest  office,  is  the  most  direct  and  effi- 
cacious method  of  awakening  attention  to  relig- 
ious themes,  and  aiding  us  to  lead  a  holy  life. 

We  might  also  reply  that  though  God  is  un- 
changeable, yet  he  has  ordained  prayer  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  those  gifts  which  are  with- 
held from  those  who  do  not  seek  for  them ;  and 
that  the  bestowal  of  these  gifts  implies  neither 
miraculous  interposition  nor  a  departure  from 
his  unchangeable  purposes.  We  are  to  sow  the 
seed,  God  will  give  the  increase.  God  has  made 
us  free  agents,  but  our  free  agency  is  in  harmo- 
ny with  his  immutability.  The  condition  upon 
which  we  shall  enjoy  his  choicest  blessings,  is 
that  we  shall  seek  for  them ;  knowledge  is  the 
fruit  of  culture ;  strength  is  born  of  toil ;  health 
is  the  result  of  obedience  to  physical  laws ; 
friendiship  is  the  reward  of  friendship,  and  faith 
and  heavenly  mindedness  the  triumph  of  doubt 
and  the  conflict  with  sin  and  the  world.  Our 
philosophy  of  the  laws  of  nature  cannot  deceive 
us.  Spiritual  and  natural  laws  are  identical. 
The  fixedness  and  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, cannot  preclude  the  guiding  agency  of  the 
Father.  Our  assumed  knowledge  is  limited  and 
imperfect,  we  rest  in  second  causes  and  know 
nothing  of  the  primary  cause.  Matter  and  life 
and  their  laws  are  subject  unto  the  will  of  the 
Father ;  and  whatever  he  may  ordain  to  come  to 
pass,  comes  to  pass  of  his  will  through  natural 
means.  We  believe  too  in  the  in^uence  of  mind 
over  matter;  that  mind  governs,  that  matter 
obeys.  Shall  we  not  much  more  believe  in  the 
subjection  of  all  things  unto  the  Supreme  and 
Infinite  Mind,  and  thus  realize  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  is  accordant 
with  the  best  and  soundest  philosophy  ? 

Yet  again  we  may  reply,  that  it  cannot  be 
presumption  to  believe  that  he  (without  whose 
knowledge  not  even  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground,  and  who  numbereth  the  very  hairs  of 
our  heads)  will  also  have  regard  unto  the  wants 
of  his  intelligent  ofifspring,  and  hearken  to  the 


petitions  of  his  erring  children.  That  there  is 
nothing  great  or  small  in  his  aff*airs,  and  that 
being  infinite  he  must  include  all  in  his  care; 
Rnd  that  he  who  governs  all,  governs  each  ;  who 
reigns  over  the  whole,  reigns  over  every  part, 
and  that  he  is  as  truly  the  God  of  every  human 
soul,  as  truly  its  Creator,  its  sustainer,  the  giver 
of  its  blessings,  its  ever  present  friend  and  help- 
er and  its  almighty  Father,  as  he  would  be  if  he 
had  created  but  one  human  soul,  and  poured 
forth  the  plenitude  of  his  love  and  mercy  to  bless 
and  save  it.  We  need  above  all  things  perhaps 
to  feel  this  intimate  personal  relation  to  the  Fa- 
ther, this  individual  dependance  and  responsi- 
bility; and  it  is  one  of  the  offices  of  prayer  to 
make  this  relation  an  ever  present  and  abiding 
verity  with  us. 

God  indeed  needs  not  our  worship,  but  we 
need  it.  We  have  within  us  the  element  of 
wonder  and  reverence,  and  our  consciousness 
teaches  us  of  something  greater  than  we  to  be 
adored  and  worshiped,  and  there  is  no  adequate 
object  less  than  infinite.  The  soul  is  ever  reach- 
ing for  something  holier  and  higher  than  its  at- 
tainments and  conceptions;  ever  in  its  silent 
meditation  soaring  to  the  infinite  and  eternal; 
and  this  tendency  to  worship  was  not  implanted 
in  vain.  It  is  natural,  spontaneous,  irresistible? 
but  it  needs  culture,  direction,  guidance.  And 
it  needs  perhaps  to  be  remembered,  that  if  we 
worship  not  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth,  we 
shall  fix  our  affections  upon  perishable  and  un- 
satisfactory things,  and  find  that  the  depth  of 
our  sorrows  and  the  degradation  of  our  sinful- 
ness, come  of  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  our 
spiritual  natures — that  these  very  elements  that 
make  us  akin  to  the  angels,  are  the  sources,  if 
perverted,  of  our  keenest  anguish  and  bitterest 
misery.  And  what  a  testimony  to  the  worth 
and  need  of  prayer,  to  the  necessity  of  humble 
trust  in  the  Father  and  faith  in  his  blessed  prom- 
ises is  the  uncertainty  of  worldly  things,  the 
ennui  of  satiety,  the  penury  of  plenty,  the  re- 
pining and  discontent  even  of  the  prosperous 
and  successful  ?  Faith  is  better  than  success, 
trust  in  the  Lord  is  sure  and  steadfast,  and  spir- 
itual wealth  never  palls  upon  the  soul,  or  brings 
the  satiated  sense  of  unprofitableness  or  exhaus- 
tion. "Bliss,'*  to  the  human  soul,  "there  is 
none  but  precarious  bliss."  And  yet  once 
more  we  would  reply,  that  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  prayer  to  give  knowledge  of  our  wants 
to  the  Father;  that  God  is  Omniscient^  and  that 
no  such  efficacy  is  claimed  for  the  service— they 
who  urge  this  objection  can  have  given  but  lit- 
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tie  thought  to  the  subject,  or  they  would  at  once 
perceive  that  it  is  wholly  irrelevant  and  puerile* 
We  ought  to  pray,  brethren,  because  it  iscom- 
nianded  as  a^Christian  duty— because  prayer  is 
a  native  instinct  of  the  soul ;  because  we  have 
Christ's  assurance  that  our  prayers  shall 'not  be 
in  vain — because  it  is  an  indispensable  aid  in  a 
Christian  course,  and  an  appointed  means  of 
grace — because  prayer  has  a  most  salutary  effect 
upon  ourselves ;  because  it  is  a  means  of  ob- 
taining blessings  we  cannot  enjoy  without  it ; 
because  we  are  frail  and  erring,  and  need 
strength  and  guidance ;  because  worldly  relian- 
ces cannot  sustain  us  in  the  hour  of  our  deepest 
afflictions  and  sorrows ;  because  we  need  to  re- 
cognize the  hand  of  God  in  all  his  dispensations ; 
because  we  are  sorely  tried,  tempted,  aflSicted, 
dependant  and  impotent ;  because  we  are  the 
recipients  of  unnumbered  and  undeserved  bles- 
sings ;  and  because  we  are  the  children  of  the 
Great  Father  of  Spirits — the  partakers  of  his  pre- 
cious promises^  the  brethren  and  disciples  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  heirs  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
We  ought  to  pray,  brethren  ;  we  ought  to  pray 
daily.  We  ought  to  build  altars  to  the  living 
God  in  every  household,  and  thus  strive  to  sanc- 
tify the  bonds  of  affection  and  kindred,  and 
"  make  our  homes  the  hallowed  dwelling  places" 
of  holy  thought,  "  of  virtue,  love  and  joy."  Oh  ! 
"  how  powerful  are  the  influences  of  domestic 
worship  when  the  flame  of  devotion,  perhaps 
first  lighted  up  in  the  retirement  of  one  lonely 
spirit,  spreads  from  heart  to  heart  till  all  are 
animated  by  one  soul  and  breathe  out  one  deep 
felt  prayer  to  the  Great  Father  who  places  the 
solitary  in  families."  And  let  no  one  professing 
discipleship  of  Jesus,  longer  delay  this  Christian 
duty.  Let  the  new  year  give  birth  to  new  and 
stronger  resolutions.  Let  no  plea  set  aside  this 
service.  The  earnest  and  serious  miod  will  find 
time  for  its  observance— will  redeem  time  from 
labor,  from  pleasure,  from  sleep,  from  household 
duties,  from  waste  and  indolence,  from  reading, 
from  conversation  and  visiting— will  never  plead 
waat  of  time  for  prayer— will  pray  at  home, 
abroad,  by  the  wayside,  ia  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night— will  find  thajt  life  is  full  of  seasons 
and  occasions  for  prayer.  The  will  is  wanting, 
not  the  time.  Lesser  things  usurp  the  place  of 
devotion,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
household  is  not  yet  rightly  organized  which  has 
not  an  appointed  and  observed  season  for  daily 
prayer.  But  an  objection  is  perhaps  here  urged 
that  tkere  is  no  capacity  for  this  service,  that 
but  few  have  the  gift  of  prayer,  that  it  would  b^ 


a  dull  and  formal  ceremony  if  attempted,  and 
fail  of  accomplishing  any  desirable  results.  To 
this  we  reply  that  we  ought  not  to  expect  to 
have  the  capacity  without  effort  and  training, 
that  though  our  hearts  may  be  touched  by  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  we  cannot  utter  the  thoughts 
which  dwell  within  us.  This  want  has  doubt- 
less been  felt  by  many  serious  minds,  and  many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  it  by  Christians 
of  all  denominations.  There  are  many  excellent 
Manuals  of  Devotion,  and  he  who  cannot  depend 
upon  the  prompting  of  his  own  heart,  should  un- 
hesitatingly avail  himself  of  them.  And  while 
using  them  he  can  occasionally  add  his  own 
thought  to  that  of  the  printed  form,  and  thus 
gradually  acquire  the  language  of  prayer.  Be- 
sides, he  can  prepare  his  own  family  prayers  by 
meditation  and  reading.  The  sacred  language 
of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the  Psalms,  will  be 
found  a  most  valuable  aid.  And  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  your  committee  is  over  estimating 
the  value  of  prayer.  The  liability  is  to  under- 
value it.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  regularity 
of  the  service  will  render  it  formal  and  mechan- 
ical, for  if  prayer  be  not  regularly  observed,  it  is 
in  danger  of  being  entirely  neglected.  Let  it  be 
remembered  too,  that  the  act  may  stimulate  the 
spirit  of  devotion,  and  as  one  has  said,  "Many 
a  spirit  which  has  commenced  the  office  of  pray- 
er in  a  languid  frame,  has  gathered  fervoF  as  it 
advanced  from  the  kindling  associations  of  the 
language  which  it  has  used." 

Away,  then,  with  all  objections.  Let  the  sa- 
cred flame  once  kindled  on  the  domestic  ^Itar, 
never  be  quenched,  and  let  every  parent  and  ev- 
ery communicant  say,  in  a  deep  and  earnest 
consecration  of  his  heart  and  all  tlie  powers 
within  him,  as  for  me  I  will  serve  the  Lord. 

Submitted  in  Christian  love  and  fellowship. 


Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Jan.  3, 1651. 


C.  C.   GORDON. 


[A  FRIEND  has  just  banded  me  th*  following  t 
Bweet  effusion,  from  the  pen  of  our  distinguished 
countrywoman,  Mrs.  Sigournet.  I  thoucrht  an 
addition  was  needed,  that  the  full  view  of  •*  the  ' 
redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus*'  might  be 
given  ;  and  so  have  added  to  the  three  stanzas  of 
Mrs.  6.  two  of  my  own.     j.  o.  a.] 

TUB  UTTEBHOST. 

"  He  fa  able  to  save  to  the  uitermoet.** 

The  uttermost — upon  the  skirts 

Of  the  far  host  of  life, 
Who  share  not,  on  the  heights  of  power. 

Its  glory,  or  its  strife. 
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They  bear  the  burden  and  the  toil, 

Nor  banner  lift,  nor  plurae. 
Yet  there's  an  Eye  that  marks  them  all 

Amid  their  rayless  gloom. 

The  uttermost — the  last  in  sin, 

The  lost,  whom  men  condemn, 
And  banish  from  the  realm  of  hope. 

He  careth  even  for  them  : 
He  listeneth  at  their  prison-grate 

For  prayer,  or  contrite  sigh  ; 
He  knocketh  long,  he  knocketh  late. 

Even  where  is  no  reply. 

The  uttermost— till  life  recedes, 

Even  to  the  latest  sand 
Of  timers  most  frail  and  brittle  glass. 

He  still  doth  waiting  stand  : 
He  bendeth  o'er  the  dying  man 

Till  the  glazed  eye  is  dim  ; 
He  saveth  to  the  uttermost. 

That  all  may  trust  in  Him. 

[Am,  Me$i, 

Thb  uttermost — beyond  the  grave, 

Whate'er  man*s  destiny. 
For  him  in  weakness  and  in  need. 

The  power  of  Christ  shall  be  ; — 
That  Christ  whose  love  can  know  no  change. 

Whose  priesthood  of  the  soul 
Embraceth  life  for  Adam's  race. 

While  countless  ages  roll. 

The  uttermost — completeness  here 

God's  ample  word  makes  known, 
Soch  as  creation's  glorious  works 

From  age  to  age  have  shown. 
So  shall  the  triumph  song  at  last 

Go  up  from  seraphim. 
Of  Man,  through  Christ,  restored  and  saved;— 

Of  Man  complete  in  him  ! 


COLONEL  CLIFTON. 


The  strollers  up  and  down  Broadway,  just  at 
caadle-light  of  an  autumn  evening,  might  have 
seen  through  the  embroidered  muslin  curtains 

into  the  basement  dining  room  of  No. ,  we 

must  not  tell  the  number— of  a  stylish  residence 
with  marble  steps  and  iron  balconies.  The  room 
looked  pleasant  and  cheerful,  to  all  who  cast  a 
glance  toward  it  in  passing,  especially  to  the 
poorly  lodged  or  the  homeless  ones,  to  whom  it 
appeared  like  a  paradise  from  which  they,  and 
such  as  they,  were  forever  shut  out. 


The  bright  blaze  of  a  sea-coal  fire  illumina- 
ted every  nook  of  the  apartment,  showing  the 
cirpet  of  diverse  colors,  the  curiously  carved 
sideboard,  the  tea-table  with  its  exquisitely  neat 
service  of  china  and  silver,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  Ella  Harley  and  her  father  enjoying  their 
evening  meal.  Yes,  they  were  really  enjoying 
it,  not  so  much  the  mere  pleasure  of  eating;  for 
the  meal  was  simple,  only  some  very  delicate 
biscuit  and  even  more  delicate  cake ;  but  of  con- 
versing and  being  together  after  a  day  spent  by 
one  at  his  place  of  business,  and  by  the  other  in 
whatever  way  she  could  contrive  to  "kill  time" 
most  effectually,  in  shopping,  promenading  the 
street,  making  or  receiving  calls,  or  doing  crotch- 
et work,  if  she  chose  to  be  industrious.  But  to 
tell  the  truth,  she  was  not  often  inclined  to  labor 
with  her  hands,  she  was  more  like  the  butterfly 
than  the  "busy  bee,"  for  though  she  in  fact  "im- 
proved the  shining  hour,"  it  was  not  perhaps 
exactly  in  the  way  the  lesson  book  would  have 
recommended,  and  if  she  "  gathered  honey,"  she 
did  not  store  it  up,  but  used  it  to  sweeten  the 
passing  moment.  You  could  not  very  easily 
have  convinced  her  that  "  work  is  play,"  and 
the  eloquence  of  many  reformers  would  scarcely 
have  brought  her  to  join  an  "  industrial  associa- 
tion." Farming  in  tunit^and  pantaloons,  would 
not  have  been  at  all  to  her  taste,  neither  would 
lecturing  in  public,  or  bringing  her  wisdom  to 
assist  in  the  governing  of  the  nation.  Wise 
men,  and  wiser  women,  might  preach  upon  the 
follies  and  vanities  of  fashionable  life,  might  la- 
ment over  the  sinful  waste  of  time,  and  exhort 
to  higher  aims  and  more  profitable  pursuits;  she 
never  listened,  she  never  learned,  such  sermons 
could  not  be  intended  for  her.  She  saw  only 
the  gay  side  of  life;  she  had  no  acquaintance 
with  care  and  trial  and  sorrow ;  pleasure  claim- 
ed her,  and  what  harm  could  there  be  in  enjoy- 
ing herself? 

And  after  all  was  she  so  very  much  to  be 
condemned  ?  Why  not  let  people  be  gay  if  they 
choose,  and  eat  up  the  honey  which  they  gath- 
er ?  Are  not  the  thorough  going  pleasure  seek- 
ers, who  make  no  pretensions  to  usefulness  or 
sobriety,  as  little  reprehensible  as  those  who  at 
stated  times  put  on  a  solemn  air,  or  condescend 
to  be  useful  or  charitable,  as  a  sort  of  penance 
or  set  off  for  their  enjoyment,  but  who  are  really 
no  wiser  or  better  than  the  others  ?  There  is 
always  a  certain  set  of  people  bom  to  be  gay, 
and  idle,  and  luxurious,  and  who  are  good  for 
nothing  else ;  and  is  it  not  oftener  the  envious 
than  the  truly  wise  who  condemn  them  ? 
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Bat  let  us  go  back  to  Ella,  or  the  t^a  will  be 
cold.  She  has  her  cup  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  the  evenin^^  paper,  and  as  she  runs  her 
eye  over  it  she  says,  "  Father,  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  Asia  is  Col.  Clifton." 

"  And  who  is  Col.  Clifton,  pray  ?  any  friend 
of  yours  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  at  least  not  yet ;  but  I  mean  he 
shall  be,  for  I  imagine  he  is  some  distinguished 
gentleman,  an  officer  in  *  the  queen's  own,'  at 
least." 

"  Just  as  likely  a  Colonel  in  the  Connecticut 
militia,  or  *  rag-toes,'  as  we  used  to  call  them 
when  I  was  a  boy." 

"  And  so  you  were  once  a  boy,  father,  it  seems 
as  if  you  must  have  always  been  a  full  grown 
man,  but  were  you  not  a  wild  young  fellow  ?" 

"  Not  half  as  wild  as  you  are,  Ella." 

Me,  oh,  father !  was  I  not  the  most  sedate 
young  lady  you  saw  at  Newport  ?  But  Colonel 
Clifton,  father,  we  must  find  him  out,  and  you 
are  to  invite  him  to  dinner*  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment that  he  is  to  exercise  some  influence  over 
my  destiny ;  I  intend  to  set  my  cap  for  him,  at 
any  rate." 

"  Really,  Ella,  you  are  the  inost  absurd  child 
that  ever  a  father  was  tormented  with." 

"  Blessed  with,  you  mean,  father ;  do  I  not 
pour  your  tea,  and  warm  your  slippers,  and  keep 
you  from  having  the  blues  ?  and  will  you  not  go 
to  the  Astor  to-morrow  and  inquire  for  Colonel 
Clifton  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing." 

"  Cruel  father !  I  will  not  give  you  any  sugar 
in  your  tea.  You  have  no  pity  for  me  when  I 
am  dying  to  see  this  distinguished  stranger." 

"  Silly  girl !" 

"  But  I  have  such  a  wise  father  !" 

"  Well,  now  let  us  go  up  stairs ;  I  heard  the 
door-bell,  and  you  have  visitors,  perhaps." 

In  the  mean  time  they  are  taking  tea  at  the 
Astor  House,  and  a  gentleman,  newly  arrived, 
having  finished  his  meal,  takes  up  a  Herald,  a 
day  or  two  old,  and  in  looking  over  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  ball  at  Newport,  is  attracted  by  the 
name  of  Ella  Harley,  who  is  represented  as  very 
beautiful,  and  very  exquisitely  dressed.  "  Is 
there  really  any  thing  in  a  name  ?"  he  asks  him- 
self, "  if  not,  why  docs  this  particular  name  of 
all  please  me  so  much,  and  awaken  such  a  de- 
sire to  see  the  bearer  of  it  ?  Perhaps  she  is  ex- 
ercising some  mesmeric  influence  over  me. 
Strange  that  I,  who  have  never  felt  peculiarly 
attracted  toward  any  of  the  beautiful  women  I 


have  known,  should  now  find  ray  interest  exci- 
ted by  a  mere  name?  Well,  *  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth'  than  we  have 
dreamed  of,  and  if  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival 
in  the  new  world  I  have  lost  my  heart  to  an  un- 
known belle,  it  is  certainly  a  very  curious  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  it  may  be  that  while  I  thought 
I  came  of  my  own  accord,  but  without  any  defi- 
nite business  or  object  except  to  hqmor  a  sadden 
inclination,  I  lifras  in  reality  sent  by  fate  to  find 
a  wife  in  America.  Heigh-ho !  I  hope  I  shall 
be  resigned  to  my  fate,  whatever  it  is;  and  now 
to  bed,  young  man,  for  it  will  be  a  luxury  to 
sleep  on  terrafirma  once  more." 

Now  Ella  had  perhaps  at  first  felt  little  of  the 
curiosity  which  she  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
stranger,  it  was  more  for  the  love  of  rattling 
away  about  something,  though  the  name  pleas- 
ed her  faney,  and  she  liked  to  repeat  it,  and  did 
repeat  it  till  she  had  persuaded  herself  that  she 
was  fated  to  meet  the  gentleman ;  and  as  people 
who  have  had  their  fortune  told,  set  themselves 
to  bring  about  its  fulfillment,  she  awoke  on  the 
morrow  with  a  resolution  to  find  out  the  fated 
Colonel. 

Having  enlisted  a  female  friend  as  aid,  she 
marched  her  up  and  down  Broadway,  keeping  a 
reconnoitering  eye  upon  the  hotel,  whenever 
they  came  near  it,  and  at  the  third  or  fourth 
turn,  a  figure,  answering  to  her  beau  ideal  of  the 
Colonel,  came  down  the  broad  flight  of  steps, 
and  observing  her  with  an  admiring  glance, 
passed  slowly  down  the  street  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. She  felt  satisfied  with  her  success  so 
far,  and  returned  home  to  dinner  highly  elated 
with  her  morning's  adventure.  She  found  she 
had  in  the  mean  time  received  an  invitation  to 
a  large  party,  to  be  given  in  a  few  days,  and 
carried  on  the  romance  she  had  begun  by  fancy- 
ing she  should  meet  her  "hero"  upon  that  occa- 
sion. She  never  troubled  herself  with  the  idea 
that  even  if  he  were  all  that  her  "  fancy  paint- 
ed" him,  he  might  be  "engaged"  or  married; 
no,  there  was  no  fear  of  that. 
*  The  important  evening  arrived,  and  having  of 
course  bestowed  some  extra  care  upon  her  dress 
—she  was  always  tastefully  dressed,  and  now 
she  looked  quite  "killing."  She  had  a  mirthful 
eye,  and  her  whole  face  was  full  of  mischief.  As 
she  entered  the  room  leaning  on  her  father's 
arm,  who  often  attended  her  on  such  occasions, 
her  quick  eye  caught  the  figure  of  .a  gentleman, 
the  same  she  had  met  in  Broadway,  conversing 
with  the  hostess,  and  she  pointed  him  out  to  her 
father  as  the  identical  Col.  Clifton.    "  Bewitch- 
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ed/'  he  muttered,  almost  in  a  vexed  tone,  while 
he  laughed  at  the  surmise ;  but  as  they  passed 
on  to  address  the  lady,  they  both  saw  the  stran- 
ger start  with  surprise  as  they  approached,  while 
he  regarded  Ella  with  a  quick  glance  of  admira- 
tion. 

After  exchanging  greetings  with  the  hostess, 
she  requested  permission  to  introduce  them  to 
Colonel  Clifton,  from  London,  who  had  but  re- 
cently arrived  in  New  York.  When  she  re- 
peated their  names  as  Mr.  and  Miss  Harley,  he 
exclaimed,  "Miss  Ella  Harley  !"  as  if  the  name 
were  familiar,  and  greeting  them  in  the  most 
highly  polite,  yet  easy  and  friendly  manner,  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure  at  the  meeting,  and  en- 
tered into  an  animated  conversation  with  them. 
Reattached  himself  particularly  to  Ella,  through 
the  evening;  their  acquaintance  ripened  rapid- 
ly, and  before  the  company  separated,  he  had 
told  her  how  he  had  been  charmed  with  her 
name,  and  of  his  noticing  her  in  the  street ;  and 
she,  if  not  equally  confidential,  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand that  on  her  part,  too,  some  presenti- 
ment had  been  felt,  and  a  little  curiosity  awa- 
kened with  regard  to  him  before  their  meeting. 
It  was  really  marvelous  !  they  both  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  so,  and  in  becoming  wholly 
"  carried  away  with  each  other,"  they  were  but 
manifestly  fulfilling  their  destiny. 

Ella  was  very  brilliant,  and  the  Colonel  very 
elegant ;  they  were  a  most  gay  and  delightful 
couple,  and  seemed  "made  for  each  other." 
They  parted  with  regret,  of  course,  lovers  al- 
ways do,  though  for  ever  so  short  a  time ;  but 
papa  was  not  cruel,  for  he  invited  the  Colonel  to 
dinner  the  following  day,  and  he  very  gracious- 
ly and  gratefully  accepted  the  invitation. 

He  came,  and  the  dinner  passed  off  as  delight- 
fully as  the  party  of  the  previous  evening.  Then 
followed  a  succession  of  happy  meetings ;  morn- 
ing rides  and  promenades,  and  sociable  dinners, 
with  the  opera,  concerts,  or  parties  for  the  eve- 
ning. Mr.  Harley  joined  in,  or  looked  on,  and 
said  nothing.  Unsuspicious  father!  Had  he 
never  heard  of  adventurers  or  fortune  hunters? 
Had  he  not  learned  to  "  distrust  appearances  ?" 
Did  he  not  know  that  man  is  deceitful  and  wo- 
man vain  ?  If  "  love  is  blind,"  so  are  fathers, 
they  always  wait  till  the  mischief  is  done  before 
they  interfere,  and  then  much  good  follows  their 
interference,  about  as  much  as  when  the  police 
corae  to  separate  two  who  have  engaged  in  "  an 
affair  of  honor"  after  one  is  dead  and  the  other 
decamped. 
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the  man  who  is  dangling  after  your  daughter,  is 
not  a  gambler,  a  swindler,  or  a  villain  ?  Ah,  he 
knows  better !  He  can  tell  a  gentleman  from  an 
impostor,  and  any  gentleman  has  a  right  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  his  daughter. 

And  so  "  the  course  of  love ;"  love  in  fashion- 
able life;  did  "run  smooth."  It  ran  over  an 
endless  succession  of  amusements;  over  "  mati- 
nees" and  "  hops,"  "soirees"  and  "re-unions ;" 
over  drives  and  walks,  and  gas-light  if  not  moon- 
light interviews ;  over  music  and  nonsense,  and 
a  great  deal  of  ice-cream  and  blanc-mange. 

And  it  did  not  have  a  very  "long  run  either ;" 
for  in  a  few  months,  when  the  Spring  had  pleas- 
antly opened,  the  papers  announced  the  mar- 
riage of  Ella  Harley,  and  Colonel  Clarence  Clif- 
ton, grandson  of  a  lord,  and  related  to  ever  so 
many  titled  personages.  And  though  some  of 
the  bride's  fashionable /n'en^fs  were  disappointed 
that  she  had  not  married  an  adventurer,  others 
were  glad  she  had  made  "  a  good  match,"  be- 
cause they  liked  to  be  intimate  with  distinguish- 
ed people. 

M.    A.   H.   DODD. 


HlDNIGflT  INFOCATION. 

Peace  to  the  slumbering  earth,  that  lieth  now. 
At  tranquilly  beneath  the  stars  of  heaven, 

As  the  pure  infant  with  unshadowed  brow, 

Rests,  'neath  its  mother's  holy  watch,  at  even. 

Peace  to  her  silent  vales,  and  wooded  hills. 
Her  dark  old  forests,  and  uprising  mounts. 

Her  shaven  meadows,  softly  gliding  rills. 
Green  nooks  of  shadow,   and    low    tinkling 
founts  ! 

Peace  to  her  gentle  flowers  !     Soft  shades  are 
hung 

Above  the  places  of  their  sweet  repose  ; 
And  dew-drops  clear  by  unseen  angels,  flung 

On  tender  violet  and  scented  rose. 

Peace  to  her  ocean  deep  ! — where  gently  o'er 
Its  moving  surges,  falls  the  starlight  dim. 

And  silent  rocks,  along  the  sanded  shore, 
List  to  the  music  of  its  ceaseless  hymn. 

Peace  to  her  weary  children  !— those  who  sleep. 

In  dreams  of  Heaven,  serenely  on  her  breast  ; 
Shed  softer  light,  ye  gentle  stars,  and  keep 
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Blessings  on  all  !  His  holy  care  be  given, 
Who  o*er  the  earth  its  quiet  beauty  sptead  ; 

Who   clothed   in   starry    robes  the  blue  arched 
heaven. 
And  grateful  slumber  on  the  weary  shed. 

JULIA    O.    BARKER. 

Newton  Comer,  Mass. 


A  TISU  TO  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

**  Every  body,"  to  use  a  very  comprehensive 
phrase,  has  heard  of  the  White  Mountains.  But 
the  difference  between  hearing  and  seeing  is  al- 
most as  great  as  that  existing  between  a  dream 
and  its  reality.  Having  long  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  visit  this  home  of  the  mountains,  we  started 
one  pleasant  morning,  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, upon  ihe  long  anticipated  trip.  Our  com- 
pany consisted  of  three  highly  esteemed  and 
honored  clergymen  of  "our  order;"  one  of  them 
a  patriarch  in  the  cause,  and  whose  veneration 
for  and  delight  in  mountain  scenery,  is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  his  love  of  and  devotedness  to  that 
cause  which  he  has  for  so  many  years  honored 
and  blessed.  Another  member  of  our  party,  was 
a  "  cousin,"  too,  but  sprung  from  the  maternal 
stock  to  which  we  belong.  Take  them  for  all 
in  all  "we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  their  like  again." 
We  took  the  cars  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  rail- 
road to  Portland,  where  we  tarried  the  first  night. 
The  following  morning,  having  a  few  hours  leis- 
ure, we  took  a  stroll  over  the  city.  The  city  of 
Portland,  like  most  of  the  cities  of  the  "East," 
is  celebrated  for  its  spacious  streets  and  magni- 
ficent elms.  We  could  not  but  stop  to  admire 
this  last  named  feature,  as  it  adds  so  much  to 
the  beauty  of  its  walks  and  the  comfort  of  its  in- 
habitants. Throughout  its  entire  extent  is  seen 
long  avenues  of  noble  trees  on  either  side,  in 
many  portions  their  bending  branches  forming d 
complete  canopy,  thus  affording  a  genial  shade 
from  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun.  From  the  "Ob- 
servatory" a  splendid  view  presents  itself  of  the 
harbor,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  critical 
observers  quite  equal  in  point  of  picturesque 
beauty  to  the  far  famed  bay  of  Naples.  But  we 
must  "  to  the  mountain  away."  Taking  the 
cars  on  the  Cumberland  road,  after  a  brief  ride 
of  fifteen  miles,  we  arrive  at  Gorham.  Thence 
seven  miles  by  stage  to  Lake  Sebago.  Here  we 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  Boston,  who  by  their  social 
and  intellectual  qualities,  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip.    The  sail  across  the  lake 


was  surpassingly  fine.  A  small,  but  sufficiently 
capacious  steamer,  plies  over  its  silver  waters. 
The  afternoon  was  delightful ;  a  refreshing 
breeze  swept  over  the  lake,  which  together  with 
the  charming  prospect  around  and  beyond  ns, 
rendered  this  passage  over  the  lake  and  op  the 
river,  one  of  the  most  enchanting  features  in  our 
journey.  After  crossing  the  lake,  we  enter  Son- 
go  river.  This  river  is  deserving  of  notice.  It 
is  very  shallow  in  many  parts,  so  much  so,  that 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  excavate  the  chan- 
nel to  admit  the  passage  of  the  boat.  The  river 
is  also  very  narrow  and  circuitous.  We  wind 
along  its  fringed  banks,  which  we  can  almost 
touch  on  either  side,  covered  with  a  luxurious 
growth  of  trees,  whose  refreshing  shade  com- 
pletely shields  us  from  the  rays  of  an  August 
sun.  As  we  proceed  no  outlet  is  perceived,  and 
we  are  half  in  doubt  whether  or  no  the  boat  is 
not  going  to  take  the  shore,  when  suddenly  an 
abrupt  bend  of  the  stream  brings  us  into  a  little 
miniature  lake,  and  soon  we  are  again  lost  in 
the  tortuous  windings  of  this  singular  hut  truly 
romantic  river.  After  a  few  hours  farther  sail 
we  are  landed  at  Denmark. 

A  brief  stop  at  this  place,  and  then  we  start 
for  "  Pleasant  Mountain,"  upon  whose  summit 
we  are  to  pass  the  night.  This  is  an  elevation 
situated  in  the  last  mentioned  town.  It  rises  to 
a  height  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the  base  to  the 
top.  This  mountain  has  recently  begun  to  re- 
ceive that  notice  which  it  so  richly  deserves.  A 
spacious  hotel  has  been  erected  upon  its  sum- 
mit, and  Mr.  Sargent,  the  worthy  and  excellent 
proprietor,  is  untiring  in  his  exertions  to  render 
all  who  may  visit  him  comfortable  and  happy. 
We  reached  the  hotel  about  nine  o'clock,  P.  M. 
The  mountain  air  was  cool  and  bracing.  After 
partaking  of  a  light  supper  we  adjourned  to  the 
parlor,  where  we  were  soon  joined  by  the  amia- 
ble daughters  of  our  worthy  landlord  ;  and  find- 
ing, what  we  had  not  anticipated  in  that  far  off 
region  in  the  air,  a  piano  forte,  we  commenced 
playing  some  familiar  tunes,  accompanied  by  the 
young  ladies,  who  poured  forth  a  stream  of  song 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  those  of  far  great- 
er pretension.  Their  melodious  voices  seemed 
to  gain  fresh  strength  and  inspiration  from  the 
invigorating  atmosphere  around  us,  so  clear— so 
powerful  and  sweet  were  they.  Those  songs 
are  yet  ringing  in  our  ears. 

In  the  morning  we  were  awakened  to  behold 
the  sun  rise  from  this  sublime  elevation.  The 
morning  was  cloudless,  and  as  the  sun  came 
through  the  golden  gates  of  the  orient,  his  bright 
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rays,  first  faiot,  gradually  increasing  in  brillian- 
cy and  gorgeous  beauty,  then  suddenly  envelop- 
ing the  landscape  in  a  broad  blaze  of  light  and 
glory,  rendered  the  scene  too  magnificent  for 
description.    The  mountains  in  the  far  distance 
gave  back  the  glory  of  the  morning  from  their 
bald  summits,  while  upon  their  sides  reposed 
deep  shadows  broadly  cast  and  distinctly  defin- 
ed.    We  watched  the  sun  in  his  upward  course, 
and  as  his  beams  reached  the  tops  of  the  lesser 
elevations,  and  found  their  way  into  the  valleys 
below  where  lay   the  quiet  village  or  broader 
town,  it  seemed  to  baptize  them  in  a  flood  of 
light  and  glory.      Near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain could  be  seen  little  circular  lakes  looking 
like   mirrors  set  in  emerald ;  over  them  hung  a 
fleecy  web  of  vapor  folded  like  curtains  of  the 
finest  gauze.    It  seemed  as  though  they  were 
placed  there  to  assist  dame  Nature  in  making 
her  morning  toilette.    We  could  see  the  little 
"  Heliotrope,"  fifty  miles  distant,  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  could  hardly  believe  this 
little  answering  messenger,  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter, could  possess  so  strong  a  reflective  power.* 
At  the  North  could  be  seen  the  entire  range 
of  the  White  Mountains  reposing  in  their  ma- 
jestic and  awful  grandeur.     "  Washington,"  the 
noblest  hero  of  them  all,  loomed  up  in  misty  ma- 
jesty, surrounded  by  his  cabinet— Adams,  Mon- 
roe, Jefferson,  Franklin,  besides  a  host  of  other 
worthies.     After  surveying  the  sublime  prospect 
here  spread  out  in  wild  profusion  to  our  heart's 
content,  we  prepared  to  make  the  descent,  which 
was  safely  accomplished.    The  same  day  we 
reached  Conway,  and  after  taking  needed  rest, 
were  ready  the  following  morning  to  resume  our 
journey  which  was  to  open  to  our  longing  view 
the  sublimest  scenery  of  which  America  can 
boast.     Securing  an  "outside  seat,"  that  the 
view  might  be  unobstructed,  we  were  soon  on 
our  way.    For  the  first  fifteen  miles,  the  sandy 
road  winds  along  through  a  broken  hilly  coun- 
try, the  vast  mountain  ranges  with  their  broad 
summits  lying  like  a  huge  barrier  upon  the  left. 
This  4>ortion  of  the  country  is  agreeably  inter- 
spersed with  large  forest  tracts  through  which 
we  rode,  affording  a  refreshing  shade  as  well  as 
a  romantic  variety  to  the  scenery.    As  we  pro- 
ceeded along  these  forest  paths,  it  was  glorious 
to  gaze  down  through  the  long  dim  aisle  whose 
silence  was  unbroken  except  by  the  noise  of  our 
coach  wheels,  or  the  solitary  cry  of  some  lonely 

'  The  Coast  Survey  were  stationed  upon  the 
mountain  tope  throughout  that  region. 
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bird.  After  leaving  the  "  Old  Crawford  House," 
we  soon  enter  the  vast  mountain  ranges  which 
indicate  our  proximity  to  the  White  Hills. 

To  one  who  for  the  first  time  is  permitted  to 
gaze  upon  this  *«  masonry  of  God,"  there  rises  in 
the  soul  an  involuntary  feeling  of  awe.  Far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  these  huge  mountains  stretch 
their  crested  summits  along  the  sky,  like  the 
"  rocky  domes  of  a  mighty  range  of  temples, 
where  earth  worships  her  Maker  with  an  organ- 
anthem  of  storms."  The  lover  of  fhe  grand  and 
sublime  in  nature  can  never  tire  in  gazing  on 
these  glorious  hills.  They  fill  the  soul  with  con- 
ceptions of  sublimity  never  before  realized.  The 
words  of  Byron  have  here  a  peculiar  appropri- 
ateness : 

**  All  that  expands  the  spirit — yet  appals. 
Gathers  around  these  summits — 
As  if  to  show  how  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven. 
Yet  leave  vain  man  below.*' 

Silence,  expressive  silence,  reigns  throughout 
this  vast  domain,  as  if  nature,  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  its  Maker,  was  rapt  in  profoundest 
adoration. 

Just  before  reaching  the  Crawford  House,  we 
come  to  a  small  stream  spanned  by  a  rustic 
structure  called  Nancy's  Bridge.  It  is  a  wild, 
picturesque  spot— the  rocks,  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  have  been  worn  into  most  grotesque  forms, 
down  and  over  which  the  silver  stream  pours  in 
cascades,  rendering  the  place  charming  and  de- 
lightful. The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  bridge 
arose  from  the  story  of  a  girl,  who,  while  in  pur- 
suit of  her  faithless  lover,  was  overtaken  by  a 
severe  snow  storm,  and  perished.  Rev.  J.  S. 
C.  Abbot,  writing  from  the  White  Mountains 
some  years  ago,  thus  vividly  describes  it : 

"  Poor  Nancy  !  Her  faithless  lover  abandoned 
her.  The  grief-stricken  girl,  half-crazed,  pursu- 
ed him.  The  storms  of  Winter  swept  through 
this  dreary  ravine,  as  the  maiden,  without  shawl, 
or  cloak,  or  food,  toiled  on,  impelled  by  resist- 
iess  passion  which  made  her  insensible  to  phys- 
ical suffering.  Night  came — dark,  stormy,  win- 
try night.  Her  exhausted  limbs  could  bear  her 
no  further.  In  a  cleft  of* the  rock,  in  this  fright- 
ful ravine,  she  sought  shelter.  The  long  hours 
of  a  wintry  night  passed  away,  and  morning 
cold  and  cheerless,  again  lighted  up  the  scene  of 
desolation.  But  Nancy  awoke  not.  Her  limbs 
were  as  rigid  as  the  icicles  pendent  from  the 
crags  around  her. 

Wintry  days  and  wintry  nights  came  and 
went,  and  the  storms  howled  through  this  moun- 
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ain  pass,  but  poor  Nancy  heeded  it  not.  There 
he  reposed  in  her  granite  sepulchre  embalmed 
Q  ice.  A  traveler  passing  by,  chanced  to  see 
he  corner  of  an  apron  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
ind  the  long  lost  maiden  is  found.  Mr.  Craw- 
ord,  is  this  story  true  ?  1  have  talked  with  those 
vho  buried  her.  Poor  child  of  sofiering  !  how 
ittle  can  we  imagine  the  anguish  which  must 
»ave  lacerated  thy  heart !  God  grant  that  thou 
nayst  have  found  in  heaven  a  solace  for  thy 
jarthly  woes.  And  he  who  won  the  heart  and 
)roke  the  heart  of  this  poor  girl,  found  conscious 
juilt  an  insupportable  ingredient  in  his  cup  of 
nisery.  Remorse  soon  drove  him  to  frenzy ; 
md  a  raging  maniac  he  lingered  out  a  few  days 
)f  woe,  till  he  died  in  the  mad-house.  How  mys- 
erious  is  the  power  which  such  a  tragedy  as  this 
3xerts  over  the  human  mfnd.  Three  quarters 
3f  a  century  ago,  a  humble  maiden  was  frozen 
to  death  in  the  howling  wiFderness.  And  now 
travelers  from  all  parts  of  the  American  Union, 
and  from  countries  beyond  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic»  search  out  the  place  where  this  unhappy 
child  laid  down  to  die.  And  probably  for  centu- 
ries to  come,  young  men  and  maidens  will  make 
their  pilgrimage  to  Nancy's  Bridge." 

Long  before  reaching  it,  the  Willey  Mountain 
loomed  up  in  the  distance.    This  mountain  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  American  history. 
Tweuty-6ve  years  ago  the  avalanche  in  its  might 
descended  from  the  mountain  heights  carrying 
desolation  and  death  in  its  resistless  path.    The 
several   tracts,  which  marked  its  descent,  are 
plainly  visible.     Here  and  there  are  seen  the 
pine  and  the  flr  which  have  sprung  up  in  the 
pathway,  and  which  by  their  deeper  green  foliage 
indicate  that  they  are  but  children  of  the  sur- 
rounding trees  of  "old  prodigious  growth,"  who 
have  waved  their  heads  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
that  dim.  solitude.  Just  before  reaching  the  Wil- 
ley House,  a  rude  heap  of  stones,  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  points  out  the  spot  where  the 
doomed  family  met  their  fate.    Sad  remembran- 
cer !    How  many  eyes  have  dropped  the  pitying 
tear,  how  many  hearts  have  swelled  with  sym- 
pathy, as  they  have  viewed  the  humble  monu- 
ment, and  traced  back  in  fancy  the   moment 
when  the  dread  summons  first  met  the  ears  of 
the  unfortunate  ones,  and  saw  them  flying  wildly 
from  their  only  refuge  to  n^et  death  in  the  very 
jaws  of  the  advancing  avalanche.     Leaving  this 
spot,  after  takmg  a  hurried  glance  at  the  house, 
we  are  soon  buried  in  the  deep  cots  of  the  notch. 
The  appearance  of  the  mountain  between  the 
Willey  House  and  the  termination  of  the  range 


on  the  left,  is  grand  and  terribly  sublime.  Brooks 
could  not  have  been  viewing  any  tking  more 
savagely  poetic  when  he  wrote — 

••  Hail  !  nature's  storm  proof  fortrcssea 
By  freedom's  children  trod  ; — 
Hail  !  ye  invulnerable  walls. 
The  masonry  of  God," 

We  reached  the  Notch  House  about  five  o'- 
clock, P.  M.,  during  a  smart  shower.  The  ride 
had  been  exceedingly  fatiguing,  but  we  thought 
not  of  that.  The  proud  and  lofty  portals  through 
which  we  had  passed,  contained  too  much  of  the 
sublime  to  permit  our  thoughts  to  be  diverted  by 
merely  physical  needs.  After  passing  a  delight- 
ful evening  with  our  newly  found  friends,  we 
retired  to  rest,  well  pleased  with  the  experience 
of  that  eventful  day. 

In  the  morning  the  "  note  of  preparation"  was 
sounded,  and  we  were  soon  ready  to  commence 
the  ascent  to  Mount  Washington.    The  early 
morning  was  rainy,  and  thick  misty  clouds  hong 
around  the  surrounding  heights,  but  by  nine  o'- 
clock the  sun  had  succeeded  in  dispersing  them, 
and  we  were  assured  by  the  "  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  jr."  that  we  should  have  a  propitious 
day  for  the  journey.    Having  secured  the  sew- 
ces  of  a  fleet  pony  bearing  the  euphonious  name 
of"  Jenny  Lind,"  we  took  our  departure  in    ad- 
vance of  the  party,  alone,  and  without  a  guide. 
Before  reaching  the  summit  of  Mount  Clinton,  a 
heavy  driving  mist  prevailed,  which  fortbetTme 
threatened  to  put  an  end  to  our  trip.     But  the 
excitement  of  the  adventure  urged  us  onward. 
We  overtook  and  passed  several  parties  who  had 
started  from  various  points.    The  ascent  is  wild 
and  precipitous  in  the  extreme.     A  rough  path- 
way of  loose  stones,  of  the  narrowest  possible 
dimensions,  winds  around  the  base  and  over  the 
summits  of  the  several  mountains.     We  found, 
before  we  had  proceeded  many  miles,  that  our 
good  steed   was  riglitly  named.     The   divine 
Jenny  herself  never  scaled  the  mountain  heights 
of  song  with  more  facility  and  ease  than  did  this 
her  namesake  the  perilous  steeps  and  almost 
impassable  cuts  of  the  Crystal  Hills. 

As  we  neared  the  end  of  our  joornej',  we  had 
serious  misgivings  about  obtaining  a  view.  The 
mist  and  rain  seemed  to  grow  more  dense,  and 
the  wind  howled  with  terrible  violence.  But  soon 
a  lull  in  the  storm  came,  and  a  slight  breaking 
away  of  the  thick  masses  of  clouds,  betokened 
better  things,  and  we  urged  on  our  willing  steed 
as  though  his  speed  would  hasten  the  desired 
change  in  the  elements.     As  we  wound  our  way 
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arouad  the  base  of  Mount  Pleasant,  we  could 
discern,  far  down  in  the  deep  gorges  below,  the 
mighty  glens  mantled  with  sunlight,  looking 
like  a  far  off  paradise,  while  all  above  was  wrap- 
ped in  thickest  mist.  It  was  indeed  a  glorious 
sight.  As  we  pushed  on,  we  strained  our  eyes 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  "  Washington  ;"  soon  his 
bald  summit  rose  towermg  before  us  dark  and 
stern  through  the  gloomy  sky. 

The  ascent  to  this  rocky  eminence  from  the 
base,  is  extremely  tiresome.  But  after  making 
a  few  halts  to  rest  our  jaded  pony,  we  soon  gain- 
ed the  top.  At  first  we  supposed  we  were  alone, 
but  presently  two  heads  made  their  appearance 
from  behind  a  projecting  rock,  and  we  soon  re- 
cognized a  Swiss  gentleman  whom  we  had  be- 
fore met  upon  Pleasant  Mountain  in  Denmark, 
and  who  was  connected  with  a  party  of  scien- 
tific explorers  from  Cambridge.  We  found  the 
mountain  veiled  in  impenetrable  clouds,  but  our 
friend  remarked  that  they  had  witnessed  some 
splendid  views  some  half  hour  previous.  Soon 
the  vapors  rolled  away  to  the  South,  and  was 
unfolding  to  our  gaze  a  prospect  so  vast  and 
magnificent,  that  language  fails  in  attempting 
its  description.  All  who  have  stood  upon  those 
heights,  must  have  felt  the  utter  insignificance 
of  words  to  express  emotion.  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  mountains  on  mountains  stretch  away 
into  infinity.  Heights  which  at  their  base  seem 
inaccessible,  here  dwindle  into  nothingness. 
It  seems  as  though  nature  had  hurled  these  hills 
together,  or  piled  them  up,  an  ^aimory  of  moun- 
tains !  Soon  the  envious  mists  roll  by,  like  the 
drop  scene  in  the  first  act  of  some  great  drama, 
and  the  prospect  is  lost.  As  we  were  waiting 
for  the  curtains  to  be  flung  aside,  I  felt  the  sen- 
timent which  inspired  the  words  of  Bryant  when 
he  wrote : — 

"  Thro'  every  vein  my  blood  is  faster  driven  ; 
I  drink  unbreathed  and  unpolluted  air, 
Pare  from  its  most  exhilarating  fountnind  ; 
Tea  thousand  feet  above  a  world  of  care 
I  stand  alone,  among  the  patriarch  mountains!" 

In  a  short  time  the  sun  again  dispersed  the 
clouds, ^nd  we  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pros- 
pect for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  trace  the 
different  elevations  lying  immediately  around 
us.  Directly  in  front,  old  Pequaket  reared  his 
brown  front  surmounted  by  his  snow  white  cas- 
tle. Far  beyond  we  could  just  discern  Lake 
Winnipisseogee  gleaming  like  a  sheet  of  silver. 
A  little  farther  to  our  right  could  be  seen  Chocu- 
ra — Gun  Stock  Mountains— Osipee — the  Sand- 


wich range— to  the  far  south-west  old  Monad- 
nock  stands  like  a  sentinel  to  guard  the  "  South 
West  Pass."  What  a  scene  for  the  artist! 
These  sublime  compositions  of  nature  brought 
out  with  convulsive  energy,  so  full  of  expression, 
so  vast,  so  sublimely  grand.  Ruskin  truly  re- 
marks, "  These  are  in  the  landscape  the  founda- 
tion of  all  truths— as  beautiful  to  the  painter  as 
they  are  essential.  The  spirit  of  the  hills  is  ac- 
tion ;  that  of  the  lowlands  repose  ;  and  between 
these  there  is  to  be  found  every  variety  of  mo- 
tion and  rest;  from  the  inactive  plain  sleeping 
like  the  firmament,  with  cities  for  stars,  to  the 
fiery  peaks,  which  with  their  heaving  bosoms, 
and  exulting  limbs,  with  the  clouds  drifting  like 
hair  from  their  bright  foreheads,  lift  up  their  Ti- 
tan hands  to  heaven  saying,  *  I  live  forever.'  " 

Any  one  in  viewing  the  panorama  here  spread 
out,  would  feel  that  the  artist  might  realize  his 
highest  conceptions  of  mountain  grandeur— that 
here  are  glories  yet  to  be  reproduced  upon  the 
glowing  canvass,  which  the  Old  World  cannot 
surpass.  What  country  is  richer  in  the  beau- 
tics  of  nature,  than  our  own  ?  Why  should  we 
be  denied  the  magnificent  creations  of  art  which 
have  for  ages  glorified  the  Old  World,  and  to 
whose  rich  stores  our  artists  annually  make 
their  pilgrimage  ?  The  grandeur  of  our  moun- 
tain scenery— the  thunders  of  Niagara— our  gi- 
ant forests— the  pastoral  beauty  of  our  river 
scenery,  all  these,  which  tend  to  the  expansion 
of  artistic  genius,  are  the  characteristics  of  our 
glorious  country.  Here,  too,  are  other  and  sub- 
limer  considerations  awakened.  Gazing  from 
these  our  native  hills,  we  feel  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom  is  here  ;  no  mouldering  shackles  of  su- 
perstition binds  the  spirit  of  our  age ;  and  if  we 
cannot  boast  of  the  glories  which  three  thousand 
years  have  shed  upon  the  Old  World,  glories 
dimmed  by  systems  of  oppression  which  have 
fettered  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  degraded 
people,  we  have  before  us  the  inspiring  hope 
that  our  country,  now  awakening  to  its  dawn- 
ing greatness,  will  go  on  in  its  joyous  youth, 
taking  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Justice,  for  its 
watchword,  and  build  up  for  itself  a  name  that 
shall  live,  growing  brighter  and  brighter  for  ages 
yet  to  come.  Here  let  the  oppressed  throw  off 
his  chains— here  let  freedom,  exulting  in  the 
overthrow  of  all  tyranny,  extend  her  broad  wings 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coast— from  the  far  off  regions  of  the  North- to 
the  sunny  South — until  we  can  proudly  say  that 
the  sun  of  America  **  rises  on  no  master  and  sets 
on  no  slave."    Then  shall   we  commence  that 
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triumphant  march  which  shall  lead  us  to  proud- 
er triumphs  than  the  Old  World  ever  knew. 
Three  thousand  years  will  have  secured  to  our 
land  that  proud  distinction  which  shall  place  her 
foreraos^  in  the  van  of  nations.  Tyranny  and 
oppression  shall  have  long  ceased  their  infernal 
work,  and  Science  and  Art,  Freedom  and  Peace, 
shall  weave  a  chaplet  around  the  brow  of  this 
now  young  Republic,  which  shall  bloom  with 
fresher  beauty  as  the  years  roll  on. 

After  tarrying  for  nearly  two  hours,  we  com- 
menced the  descent.  The  clouds  which  had  shut 
out  the  view  from  the  west  and  northwest,  had 
begun  slowly  to  disperse.  We  could  discern  the 
long  mountain  ranges  of  Vermont ;  directly  be- 
fore us  lay  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ammon- 
oosuck,  its  arrowy  stream  winding  around  the 
bases  of  the  hills  like  a  silvery  serpent.  The 
mountains  of  Franconia  were  veiled  from  our 
sight.  The  view,  as  we  came  down,  was  one 
of  unsurpassed  magnificence  and  beauty.  The 
sun  shone  brightly  above  our  heads,  while  below 
us,  the  clouds  floated  slowly  across  the  lower 
elevations,  resting  their  broad  shadows  upon 
their  summits,  and  bringing  out  in  bold  relief 
and  with  wonderful  distinctness,  the  surround- 
ing scenery ;  the  deep  gorges  below  were  lined 
with  the  shadows  of  the  overhanging  mountains, 
80  that  the  eye  could  almost  discern  the  smallest 
shrub  springing  from  their  far  off  depths. 

Now  that  we  have  descended  and  joined  the 
busy  world  again,  the  recollections  of  that  day 
seem  like  a  dream,  but  a  dream  whose  influence 
will  go  with  us  while  we  possess  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  or  a  reverence  for  the  sublime.  The 
following  day  found  us  "  homeward  bound." 
We  passed  through  Franconia  Notch  during  a 
violent  storm,  and  as  we  did  not  purpose  to  tar- 
ry longer,  we  deferred  our  visit  to  those  wonders 
of  nature — the  Flume,  the  Pool,  and  the  Basin, 
until  some  more  convenient  season.  We  did  not 
even  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  **  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,"  as  the  thick  clouds  shrouded 
him  from  our  earnest  gaze.  We  entered  the 
pleasant  village  of  Plymouth  by  moonlight,  at 
which  place  we  passed  a  quiet,  delightful  Sab- 
bath. The  next  day  we  took  the  cars  for  the 
"  Wiers,"  thence  twice  across  that  matchless 
lake,  Winnipisseogee,  whose  transparent  wa- 
ters reflecting  the  liquid  heavens  above,  and  dot- 
ted with  innumerable  islands,  might  well  in- 
spire in  the  breast  of  the  red  man,  the  sentiment 
so  beautifully  expressed,  as  when  gazing  upon 
its  placid  bosom  he  reverently  said,  "  It  is  the 
smUe   of  the  Great  Spirit."    Taking  the  cars 


again  at  the  "  Wiers,"  we  were  soon  flying 
through  town,  village  and  city,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  reached  our  quiet  home,  truly  thankfnl 
for  the  many  delightful  and  soul  stirring  scenes 
we  had  been  permitted  so  richly  to  enjoy. 

W.    H.   BICHAKDSON,  JR. 
Maiden,  Mass. 


TO  A  BEBEiVED  FAIHILY. 

Th«  heart  has  its  festivals,  sad  to  keep, 

In  its  calendar  of  year*  ; 
And  though  to  the  world  sad  memoriee  sleep. 

And  smiles  succeed  to  tears  ; 

Yet  ever  within  its  silent  depth. 

Is  a  cheiished  spot  for  those, 
The  fondly  loved,  and  the  wildly  wept, 

Now  hushed  in  their  last  repose. 

For  those  who  have  passed  from  time  to  time. 
From  the  household  board  and  hearth. 

The  fresh  young  bud,  the  flower  in  its  prime, 
And  the  sheaf  too  ripe  for  earth. 

They  have  passed  from  earth  to  a  holier  clime, 

And  a  mission  to  them  is  given  ; 
They  will  wait  for  us  on  the  shores  of  time, 

And  beckon  our  hearts  to  heaven. 

Ye  are  thinking  to-day,  dear  friends,  of  one. 

The  youngest  of  your  band  ; 
That  gladdened  awhile  your  hearth  and  home. 

Then  passed  on  to  a  brighter  land. 

We  grieve  when  the  innocent  child  goes  hence. 
With  the  dew  of  morn  on  its  brow  ; 

And  before  the  **  mysterious  Providence," 
It  is  hard  in  trust  to  bow. 

But  methinks  that  e'en  in  the  world  above, 

In  the  sunshine  of  heaven's  air, 
Our  hearts  would  yearn  for  a  child  to  love, 

Were  they  never  garnered  there. 

Others  may  rear  hearts,  the  noble  and  brave. 

To  battle  with  earthly  ill  ; 
But  a  holier  mission  the  Father  gave 

To  you,  He  hath  done  His  will. 

L.   c.   H. 

*«  The  Home,*'  June  16Ui. 

"A  Precious  Gem  Beautifully  Set.— A 
young  minister  lately  said,  when  near  death, 
"  Formerly  death  appeared  to  me  like  a  wide 
river,  but  now  it  has  dwindled  to  a  little  rill; 
and  my  comforts,  which  were  as  the  rill,  have 
become  the  broad  and  deep  stream." 
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"  Thx  mind  is  its  own  place,'*  and  whate?er 
changes  of  residence  we  maj  make,  oar  interest 
in  the  Repository,  the  great  Truth  it  advocates 
and  applies,  remains  the  same.  After  a  residence 
of  nine  years  and  seven  months  in  the  good  city 
of  Providence,  we  are  in  Philadelphia,  having 
brought,  as  we  trust,  the  spirit  of  Roger  Williams 
to  greet  the  spirit  of  William  Penn,  aiming  to 
unite  in  our  moral  and  religious  activities  the 
characteristics  of  both.  We  have  loved  Provi- 
dence and  its  people,  or  we  should  not  have  tar- 
ried there  so  long.  We  hav^  found  good  friends 
and  sharp^yed  and  ready-tongued  critics,  and  for 
both  we  are  thankful.  The  good  God  knows  best 
the  discipline  that  will  make  us  grow  and  become 
stroDg ;  and  we  have  come  to  the  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love  not  to  use  (according  to  ministers' 
phrase)  our  past  labors,  but  to  fit  ourself  to  the 
harness  as  God  has  made  it  fit  the  work  to  be 
done  here.  We  have  no  dreams  of  success  or  of 
failure.  Our  method  is  to  work,  and  leave  the 
future  to  itself.  God  will  take  care  of  what  ought 
to  be  successful,  and  that  is  enough.  We  have 
found  watm-hearted  and  earnest  friends  in  this 
city ;  and  to  the  many  who  are  kindly  interested 
in  our  well-being,  we  would  say,  we  are  humbly 
happy  in  our  position  here  ;  we  hare  work  enough 
before  us  ;  we  are  sure  of  earnest  co-operation 
from  the  people  ;  we  are  determined  to  live  for 
the  appropriate  duties  of  the  Ministry  of  Recon- 
ciliation, serving  Universalism  as  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  Gospel,  and  dwelling  in  charity 
with  the  sincere  of  all  communions. 

Oar  residence  is  No.  98,  South  Schuylkill  Sev- 
enth, directly  opposite  where  the  sun  rises. 

Oun  Campaign  ;  or  Thoughts  on  the  Career 
of  Life.  By  E.  Winchester  Reynolds.  Boston  : 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.     1851.     Pp.  836. 

When  we  first  saw  this  book  announced,  we 
imagined  it  was  to  be  a  fiction,  but  find  it  a  se- 
ries of  essays  on  fruitful  themes,  well  treated. 
Oiu^  author  regards  life  as  *<a  battle  and  a  march,** 
and  indulges  such  meditations  as  serve  to  keep 
the  mind  fixed  on  loAy  purposes  and  generous 
aims.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  prune 
somewhat  the  extreme  ornateness  of  his  style  as 
he  progresses  as  an  author,  and  be  less  liberal  in 
the  use  of  capitals  that  give  an  ambitious  look  to 
the  page  ;  and  we  are  sure  his  Thoughts  will  be 
welcomed  by  a  large  class  of  readers. 


The  book  before  us  embraces  sixteen  essays  or 
discourses,  all  of  which  are  on  good  themes,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  which  many  good  things  are 
expressed.  The  opening  Discourse  on  Tht  Ideal 
of  Ck&racter^  abounds  with  excellent  matter,  and 
the  tone  of  this  eflbrt,  vigorous  and  strong,  is 
kept  up  throughout  the  volume.  We  commend 
this  work  to  our  readers  as  one  that  will  be  of 
value  to  them,  to  give  thoughtfu loess  to  them  in 
the  hour  when  they  would  think  seriously  on  what 
should  be  the  Career  of  Life. 

Forest  Lipk  and  Forest  Trkks  :  Com- 
prising Winter  Camp-Life  among  the  Loggers,  and 
Wild-Wood  Adventures,  with  Descriptions  of 
Lumbering  Operations  on  the  various  Rivers  of 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  By  John  S.  Spring- 
er.    New  York  :  Harper  6i  Brothers.     1851. 

This  is  a  capital  book.  It  gives  us  pictures  of 
a  mode  of  living  and  working,  of  which  we  knew 
but  little,  but  which  we  always  supposed  would 
well  repay  the  effort  of  sketching.  'Mr.  Springer 
does  not  write  as  a  mere  observer,  but  tolls  us  of 
that  a  part  of  which  he  was,  with  a  poet's  dis- 
cernment of  the  beautiful  amid  the  rude.  He  was 
just  the  man  to  write  such  a  book,  though  we 
should  like  a  little  mote  of  the  religious  element 
in  his  composition,  for,  judging  by  his  book,  we 
should  say  he  was  a  **  come-outer,*'  and  that  be- 
cause of  this  a  rich  portion  of  his  nature  runs  to 
waste.  He  was  reared,  he  tells  us,  amid  the  no- 
ble pines  of  Maine,  and  talks  of  them  with  a  lov- 
er's enthusiasm.  The  music  of  the  sighing  wind 
amid  their  tasseled  boughs,  calmed  him  to  repose, 
and  when  he  waked  from  slumber  and  went  forth 
amid  them,  awe  filled  his  soul  as  he  gazed  upon 
their  massive  trunks  and  looked  up  to  their  cloud 
swept  tops.  With  real  childhood's  jealousy  he 
could  never  read  with  satisfaction  the  eulogy  on 
the  Oak,— 

**  The  Oak  for  grandeur,  strength,  and  noble  size 
Excels  all  trees  which  in  the  forest  grow.** 

Only  in  reference  to  the  Strength  of  the  Oak  does 
he  bold  this  couplet  true  ;  for  in  towering  gran- 
deur and  massive  diameter  the  Pine  excels. 

We  should  be  glad  to  quote  several  passages 
from  this  volume  on  what  we  may  safely  call  The 
Poetry  of  Lumbering.  On  page  41  he  describes 
his  emotions  while  cutting  down  a  noble  pine  ; 
and  the  heart  that  so   palpitated  as  he  looked  up 
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to  catch  the  first  indications  of  the  fall  of  the 
tree,  was  a  poet's  heart  ;  and  that  is  a  fine  pas- 
saj^e  where  he  describes,  on  page  149,  the  zeal  of 
the  log-men  in  pursuit  of  a  handsome  pine.  So 
with  the  description,  commencing  on  page  161 
and  ending  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  setting 
forth  the  dangers  of  the  employment  of  river- 
driving,  or  the  conveyance  of  the  logs  from  the 
woods  to  the  boom.  The  book  is  valuable  for  its 
descriptions  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  America.  This 
department  of  the  volume  is  the  result  of  much 
reading  as  well  as  observation  ;  and  the  second 
part  is  unique  indeed.  It  is  as  eutertaining  as  a 
good  romance,  while  it  opens  the  strange,  ad- 
venturous life  which  is  led  by  large  numbers  of 
our  fellow  men.  It  is  estimated  that  on  the  Pe- 
nobscot alone  ten  thousand  men  are  engaged  in 
lumbering.  * 

This  book,  in  connection  with  *«  Richard  Ed- 
ney,"  gives  us  Life  in  the  Forests,  on  the  Rivers, 
and  in  and  around  the  Saw  Mills  of  Maine,  and 
for  both  we  are  thankful.  We  love  to  know 
something  about  Man  every  where. 

This  volume  can  be  had  at  B.  B.  Mussey  6l 
Co.*s,  Corohill,  Boston. 

Sketches  of  Boston,  Past  and  Present,  and 
of  some  few  Places  in  its  Vicinity.  Pp.  112. 

This  work  was  suggested,  we  presume,  by  the 
approach  of  the  grand  railroad  jubilee  in  Boston, 
and  is  certainly  an  admirable  afiair,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  It  professes  to  be  only  Sketches  of  Boston. 
It  is  profusely  pictorial,  presenting  pictures  of 
all  the  school-houses  and  churches,  with  brief 
sketches  of  their  history.  Sixty  pages  of  small 
type  are  devoted  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  Bos- 
ton, showing  a  steady  advance  made  in  all  good 
institutions  by  this  noble  town  and  city.  The 
history  of  the  public  schools  is  very  interesting — 
schools  that  may  well  bo  the  pride  of  every  Bos- 
tonian.  The  volume  embraces  notices  of  Roxbu- 
ry,  Lynn,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Lowell, 
.Brookline,  Cambridge  and  Waltham.  The  notice 
of  Cambridge  is  quite  in  detail  and  very  interest- 
ing. The  engravings  in  the  book  number  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  It  can  be  had  of  A.  Tomp- 
kins. ^ 

A  Year  Abroad  :  or  Sketches  of  Travel  in 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Switzerland.  By  Wil- 
lard  C.  George.  Boston  :  A.  Tompkins.  1851. 
Pp.  248. 

Our  author  makes  but  very  modest  pretensions 
in  his  preface,  and  performs  all  he  promises  in 
his  book.  He  gives  us  the  results  of  five  weeks 
observation  in  Great  Britain,  a  brief  stay  in  Pa- 
ris, a  sail  on  the  Rhine,  and  two  weeks  in  Swit- 


zerland. These  Sketches  are  evidently  written 
with  care.  They  are  not  the  mere  tinsel  of  rhet- 
oric with  an  apology  of  substance,  but  they  aim 
to  give,  and  they  succeed  in  giving,  a  fair  outline 
of  what  is  observable  in  the  line  of  travel  pursu- 
ed by  the  writer.  They  were  written  during  the 
time  of  his  journeyings,  and  were  communicated 
to  the  ««  Gospel  Banner  ;"  they  have  been  revis- 
ed, and  now  form  a  handsoma  and  ogreeablc  toI- 
ume.  We  commend  the  book  to  our  readers  as 
embodying  a  large  amount  of  information  by  which 
we  can  do  a  deal  of  traveling  without  leaving  our 
firesides. 

Patriotism.  A  Discourse  delivered  before 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company, 
on  their  Two  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Anniversa- 
ry. By  Rev.  T.  8.  King.  Boston:  A.  Tomp- 
kins.    1861. 

This  discourse  was  desired  for  publication  by 
the  Company  before  whom  it  was  delivered,  as 
an  **  eloquent,  patriotic  and  instructive  dis- 
course,**  and  such  it  really  is.  The  preacher 
justifies  patriotism  as  a  virtue,  provided  for,  and 
expected  of  us,  by  nature,  and  shows  that  if  the 
Bible  does  not  preceptively  teach  patriotism,  it 
does  illustrate  that  virtue  by  splendid  examples — 
Moses,  Samuel,  David  and  the  Savior  appear  be- 
fore us.  Then  the  true  character  of  patriotiraa 
is  opened  ;  it  is  separated  from  hollow  preten- 
sion ;  and  the  ideas  it  must  support,  and  the  work 
it  must  do  in  our  own  country,  are  eloquently  ex- 
pounded, magnifying  the  truth  thlit  **  Patriotism 
is  not  only  a  legitimate  sentiment,  but  a  duty.*' 

Our  thanks  are  tendered  to  our  friend  for  a 
copy. 

The  Rail  Road  Jubilee.  Two  Discourses. 
By  Rev.  T.  8.  King. 

Some  one  has  spirited  away  our  copy  of  these 
elegantly  printed  and  exquisitely  written  disconr- 
se^.  We  read  them  with  great  pleasure,  and  re- 
gard them  as  just  the  right  kind  of  preaching  to 
the  Times — the  taking  up  of  a  matter  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  and  so  treating  it  with  religious 
thoughtfulness  and  Christian  eloquence,  that  the 
Memory  of  the  Pageant  is  made  more  than  the 
Reality  was,  by  reason  of  the  Meaning  given  to 
it.  We  remember  two  passages  that  impressed 
us  very  deeply — that  where  the  preacher  describes 
the  work  given  to  man  to  subdue  nature,  and 
shows  that  where  devotion  to  material  ends  is  not 
made  contributive  to  the  development  of  a  lofty 
manliness,  the  man  is  subdued,  rather  than  sub- 
duing ; — and  that  passage  where  he  describes  the 
progress  which  is  given  to  pacific  ideas  by  the  in- 
terlinking of  remote  places  by  means  of  business 
enterprize. 
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We  regret  the  necessity  of  writing  this  notice 
without  a  copy  of  the  Discourses,  for  we  desired 
to  quote  the  opening  sentiment  as  written  by  the 
preacher,  that  God  not  only  overrules  the  evil 
that  men  do,  but  carries  on  their  good  to  ends 
never  dreamed  of  by  them  ;  and  also  what  be 
says  of  the  value  set  on  the  poorest  man  by  the 
Creator  and  Redeemer. 

We  pray  Heaven  to  preserve  the  ability  that 
can  thus  preach  Christ. 

Oliver  Ditson*s  Music.  115  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 

In  the  hurry  of  "moving,"  some  pieces  of  new 
masic  from  this  establishment  have  been  mispla- 
ced, but  we  remember  that  they  were  beautiful* 
and  received  the  commendation  of  our  musical 
friends.  The  reader  will  be  safe  in  sending  to  or 
calling  upon  Mr.  Ditson  for  the  newest  and  best 
musical  publications. 

The  Board  or  National  Popular  Edu- 
cation. Proposing  to  supply  the  West  with 
School  Teachers. 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  movement  that 
ought  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  that  is,  its 
prtUnsions  to  unsectarianism  are  worthless.  We 
have  known  instances  where  Universalists  have 
presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Teach- 
er's office,  who  had  unquestionable  abilities,  and 
to  whom  the  least  exception  could  not  be  taken 
except  on  the  ground  of  their  theology.  The 
same  spirit  has  been  shown  in  reference  to  Uni- 
tarians. A  correspondent  of  the  ••  Christian  Reg- 
ister," Boston,  Mass.,  shows  that  the  **  Board  of 
National  Popular  Education,"  means  only  the 
Efforts  of  Orthodoxy  to  extend  its  power  under  a 
high  sounding  and  liberal  name.  Mr.  Slade,  Sec- 
retary and  General  Agent  of  the  Board,  called  on 
a  prominent  Unitarian  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  so- 
licit funds  for  the  aid  of  the  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  on  being  asked  if  young  women 
of  unexceptionable  moral  and  religious  character, 
would  be  refused  because  they  were  Unitarians, 
Christians,  &c.,  he  replied,  Ae  supposed  they  would 
bt  refused.  He  might  have  said  such  had  been 
refused.  Anothei  agent  on  being  asked  if  what 
Mr.  Slade  had  said  was  really  so,  replied,  that 
only  those  were  such  **  who  believe  the  Bible  and 
are  Christians.*'  He  was  then  asked,  says  the 
correspondent  above  referred  to,  **  whether  they 
would  receive  and  send  out  young  women  of  Uni- 
tarian views  ;  he  replied,  *  by  no  means,  as  they 
were  not  regarded  as  being  full  believers  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  therefore  not  regarded  as  Chris- 
tians at  all.''  That  I  am  not  mistaken  in  this,  let 
it  be  observed,  he  made  a  solitary  exception  in 


the  case  of  Dr.  Channing.  This  exception  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  rule.  When  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed at  this,  Mr.  Smith  remarked  that  no  one 
need  be  surprised  who  had  seen  the  Constitution 
of  the  Board.  The  following  extract  from  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Board, 
contains  the  only  theological  qualification  found 
in  the  Constitution.  «  All  the  teachers  to  be  r€- 
ceived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Board,  shall  be 
of  unexceptional  moral  and  religious  character.* 
No  one  who  reads  the  name  the  Board  has  as- 
sumed unto  itself,  or  the  above  qualifications  of 
teachers  found  in  the  Constitution,  would  imag- 
ine that  it  was  to  be  exclusive,  illiberal  or  iatol- 
crant." 

This  Board  of  National  Popular  Education 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  say,  that  young  women 
who  receive  the  Unitarian,  Swedenborgian,  or 
Universalist  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  are 
not  wom^n  of  unexceptionable  moral  and  relig- 
ious character.  Their  religious  belief  thu»  nn- 
christianizes  their  character  so  far  as  the  influ- 
ence of  this  Board  can  go.  It  says  plainly,  we 
want  to  get  possession  of  the  Schools  of  the  West 
for  sectarian  ends.  The  enterprise  that  at  6rst 
seemed  to  us  magnificent,  now  becomes  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  meanness  to  which  religious  men 
can  degrade  themselves  as  sectarians.  What  they 
call  JVationol  is  purely  sectarianism  and 
Bigotry. 

No  Symbol  or  Hope  at  Funerals. 

The  JVew  York  Independent  (orthodox)  has  the 
following  in  an  article  relating  to  death  and  fu- 
nerals :  **  And  when  one  is  buried,  a  few  car- 
riages fall  behind  a  grim  and  heathenish  heatse, 
black  as  midnight  ;  for  hearses  are  made  as  all 
our  funeral  habits  are,  to  express  but  one  unbro- 
ken sorrow,  as  if  a  Christian  heart  had  but  that 
experience  !  Jt  is  a  shame  that  eighteen  hundred 
years  of  Christianity  yet  leave  Death  grim  and 
dismal  as  a  devil* s  cave.  To  be  sure  there  is  sor- 
row, but  there  is  sorrow  ended  as  well  as  begun  : 
there  is  release,  there  is  rest,  there  is  victory,  as 
well  as  bereavement.  And  yet  no  badge  of  hope, 
not  one  sign  of  cheer,  not  a  color  or  insignia  of 
immortal  joy  and  beauty  mingled  with  the  black 
crape  and  plumes  of  Christian  heathenism  about 
the  tomb  !" 

Nothing  can  show  better  than  this,  how  far 
Christians  have  gone  from  primitive  Christianity. 

Comprehensive  Relioion. 

In  the  Memoir  of  Wordsworth  there  is  a  lengthy 
letter  on  Education  addressed  to  a  clergyman, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  sensible  para- 
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^raph  : — "  I  will  allow,  with  you,  that  a  relin^- 
ious  faculty  is  the  eye  of  the  soul  ;  but,  if  we 
would  have  successful  soul-occulists,  not  merely 
that  organ,  but  the  general  anatomy  and  consti- 
tution of  the  intellectual  frame  must  be  studied  ; 
for  the  powers  of  the  eye  are  affected  by  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  system.  My  meaning  is,  that 
piety  and  religion  will  be  the  best  understood  by 
him  who  takes  the  most  comprehensire  view  of 
the  human  mind,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  they 
will  strengthen  with  the  general  strength  of  the 
mind,  and  that  this  is  best  promoted  by  a  due 
mixture  of  direct  and  indirect  nourishment  and 
discipline.  For  example,  '  Paradise  Lost,*  and 
*  Robinson  Crusoe,'  might  be  as  serviceable  as 
Law*s  *  Sermon  Call,'  or  Melmoth's  *  Great  Im- 
portance of  a  Religious  Life ;'  at  least,  if  the 
books  be  all  good,  they  would  mutually  assist 
each  other." 

Hope  iir  thk  DuKoxoif. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Messenger ^  (oithodox) 
has  visited  the  Auburn,  N.  Y.  State  Prison,  and 
found  a  gleam  of  hope  for  the  prisoners  aAer  he 
visited  the  Chapel,  and  then  adds  : — **  What  pro- 
vision for  rebel  man,  undone  by  his  own  depravi- 
ty and  guilt  !  He  may  in  repentance  and  faith 
find  pardon  and  forgiveness  in  a  just  as  well  as 
merciful  God,  and  even  in  his  dungeon  sing  with 
the  joy  of  a  renewed  soul,  and  enjoy  the  bright 
anticipations  of  heaven." 

On  reading  this,  the  thought  leapt  up  in  our 
mind.  Has  God  any  dungeon  worse  than  man 
thus  makes  for  his  fellow  man?  Is  there  any 
realm  of  existence  where  repentance  may  not 
come  and  be  available  for  the  restoration  of  man 
to  the  Divine  favor  ?  We  believe  in  the  negative. 
Herein  the  Universalist  vindicates  God,  the  au- 
thor of  every  provision  by  which  man  shows  or 
receives  mercy.  No  part  of  eternity  is  worse 
than  the  Auburn  State  Prison.  Hope  is  as  uni- 
versal as  the  presence  of  God. 

The  Assertion  or  a  Principle. 

When  we  assert  a  right  principle  we  are  op- 
holding  something  that  is  of  perpetual  conse- 
quence. It  is  not  a  strife  for  the  hour.  We  can- 
not tell  what  great  objects  it  will  ultimately  ef- 
fect beyond  the  end  to  which  we  are  directing  it. 
It  was  thus  with  the  Colonists  when  they,  in  their 
puritan  zeal,  denied,  as  they  ought  to  have  deni- 
ed, the  claim  (not  request)  of  the  English  minis- 
ters to  enter  their  pulpits  in  Boston.  These  min- 
isters came  from  a  church  in  which  the  Puritans 
had  no  representation  ;  and  should  the  Puritans 


allow  one  claim,  other  claims  would  follow,  till 
their  religion  would  be  crushed  as  a  heresy  and  a 
treason.  To  deny  their  pulpits  to  those  who 
claimed  them  for  another  Church,  was  to  assert 
the  principle  which,  when  fully  developed,  made 
every  man  a  hero  and  every  hero  a  giant  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Revolution. 

**  The  controversy  upon  the  intention  of  the 
English  ministry  to  send  a  Bishop  to  Americm, 
contributed  as  much  as  any  other  cause,"  says 
John  Adams,  **  to  arouse  attention  to  the  claims 
of  Parliament."  And  this  spirit  we  need  now, 
when  too  much  liberty  is  thought  to  be  owned  by 
the  people,  when  men  read  their  Bibles  with  fear, 
and  women  with  trembling, — when  the  horror  of 
endless  ruin  threatens  the  deluded  mind  as  the 
penalty  of  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures  without 
the  intervention  of  a  Church,  or  a  Creed.  We 
need  to  lift  our  ideas  of  nobility  into  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  St.  Luke  lived,  and  which  breath- 
ed into  him  the  spirit  of  heaven  as  he  wrote  of 
the  Berean  Jews  in  contrast  with  their  brethren 
at  Thessalonica  : — *•  These  were  more  noble." 
And  why  more  noble  7  Had  they  better  parent- 
age ?  moved  they  in  •«  higher  circles  ?"  were  they 
more  wealthy,  or  had  they  more  of  the  honors  of 
this  world  ?  Of  all  this  we  know  nothing.  The 
history  tells  us  nothing  of  all  this.  But  itky  St. 
Luke  considered  the  Berean  Jews  more  noble  than 
the  Thessalonians,  is  given  in  plain  terms, — they 
were  more  noble  in  that  they  heard  the  word  with 
all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures 
daily,  whether  the  things  asserted  by  the  Apostle 
were  so.  Their  nobility  was  in  their  intellectual 
and  moral  freedom.  They  did  not  fear  the  frown 
of  the  Synagogue.  They  did  not  hear  with  trem- 
bling, they  did  not  fear  to  exercise  liberty  of 
thought,  but  with  all  readiness  of  mind  they  re- 
ceived the  word,  took  it  home,  and  weighed  it  in 
the  balance  of  the  Scriptures. 

With  such  nobleness  of  mind  let  us  hear,  and 
compare  with  the  Scriptures  whatever,  in  sinceri- 
ty and  earnestness,  may  be  preached  to  ub  of  Je- 
sus and  the  Resurrection.  None  can  preach  as 
Paul  preached  at  Athens.  The  glory  of  that  day 
ca;inot  return.  We  can  claim  no  •*  apostolic  suc- 
cession." We  ask  only  like  him,  in  spirit, — the 
spirit  of  love,  consistency,  and  persuasion, — to 
preach  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.  We  are  ready 
to  hear  any  one  who  will  thus  preach  to  us  ;  but 
to  treat  us  as  those  who  must  give  up  reason  and 
judgment,  and  bow  to  the  mere  assertion  of  au- 
thority, is  idle,  for  by  such  treatment  a  moral 
evidence  is  given  that  nothings  of  the  Apostolic 
spirit  has  passed  upon  such  preachers.  They  do 
not  belong  to  the  nobility  of  Bereans. 
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TOE  GOOD  TinB  NOW. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  good  time 
coming.  Philosophers,  reformers,  and  poets, 
dwell  apon  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  their  pic- 
tures are  inspiring.  Their  visions  keep  hope 
from  perishing,  give  a  signiBcance  to  what  is 
said  of  the  enduring  nature  of  good,  and  cheer 
the  "winter  of  discontent"  with  the  promises  of 
the  golden  Summer  affluent  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting.  It  is  sometimes  quite  exhilarating  to 
hold  converse  with  these  prophetic  souls,  who 
see  the  body  of  the  present  die  only  to  give  de- 
velopment to  a  more  perfect  being.  They  stand 
at  their  telescope,  studying  the  perturbations  that 
seem  confusion,  and  continually  repeat  their  be- 
lief that  a  new  planet  will  yet  reveal  itself  to  fill 
up  the  circle  of  Order.  How  beautiful  is  the 
hopeful  strain  of  the  astronomer,  who,  after 
dwelling  upon  the  nebulae  theory,  and  expatia- 
ting on  the  stupendous  supposition  which  that 
theory  gave  to  the  student,  accepted  the  doubt 
of  the  sceptic,  but  still  maintained  that  one  thing, 
at  least,  was  gained,  and  that  was  the  certainty 
that,  "  in  the  vast  heavens,  as  well  as  among 
phenomena  around  us,  all  things  are  in  a  state 
of  change  and  progress.  There,  too,  on  the  sky, 
in  splendid  hieroglyphics,  the  truth  is  inscribed, 
that  the  grandest  forms  of  present  being  are  only 
germs,  swelling  and  bursting  with  a  life  to 
come  !"  **  To  Come  !"  To  every  creature,  these 
are  words  of  hope,  spoken  in  organ  tone ;  our 
hearts  suggest  them,  and  the  stars  repeat  them, 
and  through  the  infinite  Aspiration  wings  its 
way,  rejoicing  as  an  eagle  following  the  sun." 
This  is  a  beautiful  thought, — to  make  progress 
of  things  amoing  the  stars  prophetic  of  a  good 
time  coming  among  the  things  on  the  earth. 
The  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  one,  but  the  glory 
of  the  celestial  is  another ;  yet  these  glories  may 
harmonize,  in  the  fact  that  each  may  be  perfect 
after  its  kind,  as  angels  and  men  in  their  obedi- 
ence to  God.  To  come  I  says  Faith,  of  her  bright 
visions.  To  come !  says  Hope,  of  her  beautiful 
prophecies.      To  come  I  says  Love,  looking  up 


and  on;  waiting  quietly  for  stars  to  shine 
and  the  day  to  break,— hearing,  in  the  rude  blast, 
the  whisper  of  the  calm. 

Far  better  is  this  recurrence  to  the  future, — 
this  living  in  the  Eden  to  come, — than,  turning 
mournfully  to  the  past,  recognizing  only  a  good 
time  gone!  Man  is  considered  but  as  a  pile  of 
ruins,  by  such  a  creed.  Adam  was  more  than 
Abraham,  and  Abraham  more  than  David ;  and 
though  Christ  has  come,  and  half  the  veil  remo- 
ved from  eternal  glory,  still  the  Paradise  Lost 
is  the  burden  of  the  heart.  To  progress  into 
manhood,  is  to  see  the  best  rays  **  fade  into  the 
common  light  of  day ;"  and  however  beautiful 
may  be  the  sunset,  the  dawn,  it  is  afiSrmed,  was 
more  lovely.  This  tendency  to  find  the  good 
time  in  the  past,  is  seen  in  the  regrets  which  are 
expended  over  perished  childhood  ;  the  draught 
which  David  desired  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem 
regarded  as  better  than  the  "  drawing,  with  joy, 
water  out  of  the  wells  of  Salvation,*'  with  a  na- 
tion rapt  with  the  blessedness  of  the  Messianic 
hope.  The  look  of  regret  is  an  infinite  contrast 
to  the  look  of  exultant  hope ;— the  one  was  on 
the  face  of  Heathendom,  turned  to  the  Past ;  the 
other,  on  the  face  of  the  Church,  as  it  gazed  on 
the  Future.  As  far  as  our  mere  human  affec- 
tions are  concerned,— as  far  as  refers  to  the  ten- 
der relations  of  domestic  life, — this  looking  back 
is  well.  It  refreshes  withering  sympathies ;  it 
restores  gentleness;  it  quickens  gratitude;  it 
environs  us  again  with  the  sanctities  which  we 
once  thought  would  always  keep  us  pure.  One 
of  the  best  apologies  of  the  criminal  is  that  which 
he  sometimes  makes  so  forcible,  when  he  tells 
us  he  never  knew  a  childhood, — that  he  burst  at 
once  into  the  harsh  realities  of  life;  that  his 
early  years  remind  him  only  of  the  young  deer 
pressing  his  way  through  briars  and  thorns,  cut 
and  wounded  on  every  side.  A  happy  childhood 
is  one  of  the  holiest  charms  that  man  ever  knows 
as  redeeming.  To  the  most  desolate  it  is  a  joy 
that  he  was  happy  once ;  and  the  severest  ty- 
ranny cannot  take  from  the  captive  his  power  to 
livp  ovpr   vears  of  freedom  he  once  knew: — to 
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go  back  to  childhood ;  to  recall  the  grand  things 
we  dreamed  of  accomplishing, — to  think  of  the 
charms  with  which  imagination  and  fancy  could 
invest  life,  and  how  the  thought  of  the  great  fu- 
ture lifted  us  out  of  any  despair  in  the  present, 
is  good.  It  has  a  beneficent  mission.  It  is,  in 
a  certain  sense,  redeeming.  It  brings  to  our 
sight  the  face  now  withered,  and  the  eye  now 
dull,  as  they  appeared  to  young  wonder,  rever- 
ence, and  love  ;  and  as  the  soul  comes  back  from 
those  roamings  to  by-gone  years,  and  feels  how 
care  has  ploughed  the  furrows  in  the  once  smooth 
cheek,  and  that  that  care  was  the  intense  work- 
ing of  love  for  him,  there  is  an  attraction  in  the 
faded  face  which  the  bloom  of  youthful  beauty 
never  could  claim. 

But  this  is  far  from  the  action  of  that  looking 
back  to  the  good  time  past,  that  sees  nothing 
beautiful  but  what  has  gone  forever;— that 
weeps  over  the  spot  where  the  old  home  stood ; 
that  sighs  for  the  creaking  of  the  wheel  at  the 
cistern,  and  the  long  sweep  at  the  well ;  that 
can  pluck  no  fruit  like  the  golden  apples  that 
ripened  where  the  robins  waked  the  child  from 
his  sleep;  that  sighs  for  the  dried  brook,  the 
vanished  hill-side,  the  old  oak,  and  the  trustful 
dreaming  and  bright  faith  of  childhood.  This 
is  not  letting  the  child  in  our  heart  lead  us  to 
refreshing  memories.  It  is  becoming  a  child, — 
forgetting  the  duties  and  privileges  of  manhood. 
We  should  use  the  power  of  looking  back,  as  the 
traveler  does,  when  ascending  some  lofty  height; 
when,  wearied,  and  imagining  his  ascent  less 
rapid  than  it  is,  he  stops  and  turns  round,  he 
sees  what  he  has  left ;— all  the  rude  features  are 
lost  in  the  distance ; — the  most  repulsive  por- 
tions of  the  scene  contribute  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  sight.  But  while  he  enjoys  and  is 
refreshed  by  the  scene,  he  does  not  forget  how 
those  things  looked  when  he  was  nearer  to  them, 
nor  does  he  fail  to  appreciate  that  it  is  his  pro- 
gress that  gives  him  such  a  view  of  what  must 
be  left  behind.  "When  I  became  a  man,"  said 
Paul,  "  I  put  away  childish  things ;"  and  so  it 
should  be  with  him  who^  in  belonging  to  the 
present,  is  leaving  the  childhood  of  the  race  with 
rapid  steps.  But  there  is  a  great  diiTerence 
among  men  as  to  what  are  esteemed  as  childish 
things,  or  what  are  the  childish  things  that 
should  be  put  away.  Childhood  has  things 
which  Jesus  would  counsel  us  to  retain.  It  was 
a  great  act  of  his  when  he  took  a  little  child  and 
placed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  contending  disci- 
ples, contrasting  its  simplicity  with  the  cunning 
of  their  ambition.     There  is  a  good  time  past. 


that  never  will  be  undervalued  by  him  who  re-    j 
gards  purity  and  love  as  more  to  be  desired  than    | 
sin  and  enmity.     How  the  simple  sports  of  chil-    j 
dren  rebuke  our  ceaseless  toil  after   artificial    | 
pleasures !   How  the  speedy  reconciliation  of  of-    i 
fending  parties  shames  our  hard-heartedness,    | 
and  our  stiff-necked  rebellion  against  our  own 
and  social  peace.     "  We  put  away,"  says  Mar- 
tineau,  **  the  guileless  mind,  the  pure  vision,  the 
simple  trust,  the  tender  conscience ;  and  reserve 
the  petty  scale  of  thought,  the  hasty  will,  the 
love  of  toys  and  strife.    Paul  put  away  only  the 
ignorance  and  littleness  of  childhood,  bearing 
with  him  its  freshness,  its  truth,  its  God,  into 
the  grand  work  of  his  full  age.     And  hence, 
while  ouF  religion  lies  somewhere  near  our  cra- 
dle, and  is  a  kind  of  sacred  memory,  his  lived 
on,  to  speak  for  itself,  instead  of  being  talked 
about.     It  fought  all  his  conflicts ;  it  took  the 
weight  out  of  his  chains ;  it  condensed  the  light- 
ning of  his  D^n,  and  kindled  the  whole  furnace 
of  his  glorious  nature." 

It  was  because  of  this  continuity  of  life, — this 
growth,  expansion,  progress, —that  there  was 
ever  to  Paul  an  important  noiv.  He  not  only 
looked  back  and  forward,  but  around  him ;  ay, 
and  within  him.  He  saw  what  the  stream  of 
Time  had  done,  and  was  careful  to  see  what  it 
was  doing,  that  he  might  read  the  prophecy  of 
what  it  might  possibly  do.  A  good  time  gone 
he  acknowledged ;  a  good  time  coming  he  re- 
joiced in ;  but  he  also  reverently  owned  a  good 
time  NOW  ;  and  there  was  a  world  of  meaning  in 
his  word  when  he  said,  "  Now  is  the  accepted 
time;  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  And  so 
with  the  repetition  of  the  ancient  words,  "  Tty- 
dny,  if  ye  will  harden  not  your  hearts,  hear  His 
voice."  That  must  be  a  good  time,  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  God  for  the  greatest  of  purposes, — 
for  the  working  out  of  the  noblest  possibilities  of 
our  nature, — for  rising  to  the  best  height  where- 
from  to  see  the  coming  glory  of  God.  That  must 
be  a  good  time,  that  affords  us  means  to  prevent 
the  hardening  of  the  heart,  the  deadening  of  the 
moral  sensibilities,  the  blighting  of  the  soul.  The 
good  time  invites  our  thought,  our  regard,  our 
reverence,  our  ability  to  improve. 

The  Bible,  with  its  story  of  the  Creation  and 
of  Eden,  reminds  us  of  the  good  time  gone  ;  and 
with  its  more  glorious  story  of  Bethlehem  and 
the  Manger,  the  Baptism  and  the  Temptation, 
Gethsemane,  Calvary,  the  Garden  Sepulchre, 
and  Olivet,  and  the  Throne  of  Mediation  and  the 
Mercy  Seat,  speaks  to  us  of  the  good  time  com- 
ing ;— "  life  and  immortality    are    brought    to 
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light ;"  Satao  is  deposed  from  his  seat  of  power, 
and  God,  all  in  all,  finishes  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. But  no  less  does  the  Bible  make  of  the 
good  time  now.  There  was  a  now  to  all  these 
things  which  make  up  the  story  of  lost  holiness 
and  its  restoration.  There  was  a  moment  when 
Adam  started  into  being.  That  was  a  glorious 
now  to  him.  There  was  a  time  when  the  child  of 
a  thousand  promises  was  born  ;  and  that  was  a 
stupendous  now  to  the  angels  who  sang  the  birth 
song  of  the  inf^int  Redeemer.  What  a  nowy-— 
what  absorbing  interest  was  thrown  around  it,— 
when  John  the  Baptist  appeared,  to  teach  repent- 
ance ;  when  Jesus  appeared,  to  be  baptized  of 
John ;  when  the  temptation  was  completed,  and 
the  victory  over  it  too;  wli^n  Jesus  sat  on  the 
mountain,  and  delivered  the  sermon  of  truth ! 
To  each  one  of  the  multitude  our  Savior  healed, 
what  a  now  was  experienced  !  When  the  poor 
baffled  cripple,  at  the  pool,  saw  the  face  of  Christ 
kindling  with  the  fervor  of  Divine  sympathy, 
and  the  words  coming  to  save  him,— when  the 
man  with  the  withered  hand  was  required  to 
stretch  forth  his  hand,  in  the  midst  of  the  cavil- 
ling synagogue,— and  when  the  woman  pressed 
through  the  crowd  to  touch  the  robe  of  Jesus,— 
what  a  now  was  known  !  If  all  nature  had  stop- 
ped in  its  course,  it  could  not  have  made  the  time 
more  a  special  hour.  And  what,  amid  all  our 
hopes,— our  dreams  of  the  future,— can  bring 
any  thing  more  sublime,  more  abounding  with 
the  purest  and  most  thrilling  poetry,  than  was 
known  in  that  now  when  afresh  Bowed  the  tears 
of  the  weepers  of  Bethany,  because  'Jesus  wept?' 
What  a  good  time  now  would  it  have  been  with 
those  weepers,  in  the  place  of  graves,  had  they 
read  the  moral  significance  of  that  hour !  Had 
they  known  what  millions  would  take  that  inci- 
dent into  their  chambers  of  darkness,  and  dwell 
on  it  as  they  sat  beside  their  dead,— had  they 
known  how  it  would  be  used  to  annihilate  the 
iron  force  of  stoicism,  and  prove  sorrow  no  sin, 
tears  no  insult  to  God,  groans  no  reproach 
against  Providence,— had  they  anticipated  what 
in  our  age  is  drawn  from  those  tears,  as  they  are 
seen  radiant  with  the  soul  of  Jesus, — they  would 
have  deemed  that  now  one  of  the  grandest  hours 
of  man.  The  past  would  have  been  but  a  back- 
ground to  the  central  figure  of  glory;  and  far 
into  the  future  would  the  light  of  that  present 
have  been  seen  shining. 

The  great  hours  of  man,  as  seen  in  history, 
assist  us  to  give  significance  to  noia^  and  show 
its  acceptance  with  God  for  grand  issues.  Quiet 
as  the  birth  of  a  star  in  the  twilight,  still  as  the 


coming  up  of  the  moon  from  the  ocean,  has  been 
the  birth-hour  of  some  of  the  sublimest  events 
in  the  progress  of  humanity ;  and  how  closely 
united  the  most  awe-inspiring  and  the  simplest 
incidents  are  sometimes  found,  is  well  shown  in 
the  appearance  of  the  meteor  that  guided  the 
eastern  Magi  to  the  infant  Savior,  and  the  fa- 
miliar picture  seen  when  they  found  the  object 
sought  for  : — "  And  when  they  were  come  into 
the  house,  they  saw  the  young  child,  with  Mary 
his  mother."  Signs  in  the  heavens  may  draw 
to  the  sight  of  familiar  things,  in  such  a  way 
that  we  shall  readily  pay  homage  where,  other- 
wise, we  might  take  no  note  of  what  was  near, 
— "  feeble  beginning  of  a  mighty  end." 

Now  !  What  is  it  ?  Is  it  not  really  a  portion 
of  our  existence  ?— the  living  cord,  binding  us  to 
our  identity, — conveying  to  our  consciousness 
what  we  have  been  and  are,  and  reaching  pro- 
phetically, with  its  electric  shootings,  into  the 
future.  It  is  a  time  for  faith,  hope,  and  charity ; 
for  aspiration  and  endeavor ;  for  baflling  the 
tempter,  and  helping  the  tempted  ;  for  catching 
new  visions  of  duty,  new  incentives  to  heroic 
action,  new  reasons  for  gratitude  to  God  and  de- 
votion to  Christ.  Now !  Why,  it  is  a  part  of 
God*s  eternity,— his  providential  sovereignty 
over  man  ;  and  who  can  tell  what  may  be  ready 
to  burst  on  our  astonished  vision,  to  make  this 
an  hour  that  shall  be  the  parent  of  ages  of  good 
for  man?  What  magnificent  issues,  in  some 
quarter  of  this  globe,  may  not  the  eye  of  Omnis- 
cience see  springing  forth  in  the  germ  ?  When 
the  bird  alighted  on  the  branch  of  the  tree,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  into  which  Mahomet  had 
fled,  it  seemed  no  moment  to  take  note  of, — to 
be  marked  in  the  world's  history ;  but  it  nev- 
ertheless was  such  a  moment.  Mahomet  was 
saved  by  the  inference  his  pursuers  drew  from 
the  bird  sitting  on  that  branch  and  singing. 
What  a  now  was  that  to  him  !  A  song  was  be- 
tween him  and  death ; — the  song  prevailed. 

Speaking  of  a  song,  reminds  me  of  a  poet,  and 
a  peculiar  use  of  this  word  now.  She  lay  on  the 
bed  of  death.  Her  large  Hebrew  eyes  were  full 
of  lustre,  beneath  a  jutting  forehead,  white  as 
the  robe  of  Jesus  at  the  transfiguration ;  and, 
flowing  upon  the  pillows  beneath  her  head,  were 
the  dark  ringlets,  tossed  here  and  there,  at  times, 
by  the  hand,  as  the  arm  swayed  itself  around  her 
head,  as  though  parting  the  vines  and  flowers  in 
some  eastern  bower.  The  music  of  angels  drop- 
ped upon  her  hearing,  and  her  face  was  radiant 
with  the  light  of  a  beatified  soul ;  and  such  vis- 
ions of  flowers  what  eye  ever  saw  ?    It  was  a 
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time  when  a  puie  soul  was  being  crowned,  and 
the  signi6cance  given  to  the  now  made  the  fu- 
ture a  continuance  of  rapture  and  glory.  **NaWy*^ 
spoke  the  dying  Christian  ;  "  now"  and  her 
voice  failed,  or  dropped  into  that  whisper  of  ec- 
stasy which  seems  to  regard  a  louder  speech  as 
profane  for  the  thought  ta  be  uttered.  "  Now'^ 
was  expressed  distinctly ;  but  the  sentiment  it 
heralded  was  only  to  be  caught  from  the  move- 
ment of  the  lips ; — it  was,  "  Now  we  see  through 
a  glass  darkly."  The  soul  that  uttered  it  felt  it 
was  a  great  thing  to  see  eternal  glories,  even 
darkly, — in  riddles,  as  it  were;  dimly  as,  in  out- 
line, we  behold  objects  without  the  frosty  pane, 
in  the  streets  of  the  city.  It  was  a  good  time 
now  to  her  heart,  as  she  looked  darkly,  dimly, 
at  the  things  of  heaven ;  and  when  she  said  "but 
then  face  to  face,"  the  rapture  that  lighted  up 
her  whole  being,  and  seemed  to  float  her  on  an 
atmosphere  of  beauty,  was  kindled  by  the  right 
estimate  of  the  now.  She  died  as  she  had  lived, 
a  child  of  faith ;  and  the  memory  of  her  quiet 
household  ways,  her  retiring  graces,  her  excel- 
ling sweetoiess,  hex  keen  intuitions  of  the  Divine, 
her  exquisite  discernment  of  the  poetic,  her  wor- 
ship of  God  in  the  loveliness  of  cheerful  obedi- 
ence to  duty,  gives  to  this  hour  of  thoughtful- 
ness  a  sacredness  that  says,  Now  is  the  accepted 
time  to  copy  that  excellence  you  admire.  Now 
is  the  day  of  salvation,  when  you  may  be  re- 
deeming from  that  captivity  which  keeps  you 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  she  knew, — 
knew  in  childhood,  youth,  and  womanhood,; — 
that  gave  her  joy  as  she  felt  her  lot  amid  the 
universe  of  things  that  spake  of  God  and  his 
love,  and  prompted  her  to  sing, — 

**  O  heart  of  mine  !  Thou,  too,  shouldst  be 
An  ever  full,  unsounded  sea 
Of  joy  and  love  !'* 

Let  the  now  of  our  being  be  as  beautifully  fil- 
led up  with  Christian  endeavors,  and  then— who 
can  tell  what  will  be  then  ? — what  mission  our 
life  may  execute  ? — what  future  it  may  make 
for  others  ?  Let  us  be  faithful  to  the  present ; — 
God  will  give  it  a  future.  h.  bacon. 


TO . 

Nay,  chide  her  not,  that  thus  her  voice 

To  feeling  is  not  wed. 
And  that  her  step  is  trained  to  fall 

With  fashion's  measured  tread. 


Oh  !  blame  not  thou  the  ready  smile, 

The  smooth  phrase  framed  to  please. 
The  studied  grace  of  attitude, 

Each  movement's  courtly  case. 
Nay,  chide  her  not,  though  on  her  lip 

May  linger  song  and  jest  ; 
Thou  canst  but  see  the  seeming  there. 

She  hideth  all  the  rest. 
Though  with  the  cold  she  od  may  sneer 

At  love  pure,  earnest,  deep, 
Tet  deathless  memories  in  her  heart 

Their  ceaseless  whisperings  keep. 
She  cannot  be  e'en  as  the  false 

Who  gather  round  her  now. 
Though  at  the  shrine  of  vanity 

Her  spirit  teems  to  bow. 
She  cannot  hush  the  earnest  voice 

That  whispers  of  the  past. 
Nor  always  drive  the  shade  away 

Around  her  life-path  cast. 

There  was  a  time  when  gaily  forth 

Her  untaught  feelings  sprung  ; 
But  that  was  ere  her  faith  was  crushed. 

Her  woman-spirit  wrung. 
Hers  was  the  sunny  gladness  free. 

Of  joyous,  untried  youth  ; 
The  upward  gushing  of  a  heart 

Unlearned  in  all  save  truth. 
But  soon  a  richer,  deeper  light 

Around  the  maiden  played  ; 
She  loved,  she  trusted,  and  her  hope 

A  glorious  future  made. 
She  had  no  wish  fiom  his  apart. 

No  joy  unshared  by  him. 
And  when  the  cloud  was  on  his  brow. 

Her  sunshine  too  was  dim. 
Thus  in  her  heart,  so  pure  and  true, 

A  blessed  heaven  she  made. 
But  soon  her  brightest  hope  was  crushed, 

Her  woman-heart  betrayed. 

She  never  murmured — but  she  met 

His  smile  with  quiet  scorn, 
And  from  her  look  he  could  not  learn 

How  much  her  heart  had  borne. 
He  saw  no  trembling  tear-drop  start 

When  carelessly  his  name, 
Linked  with  the  common  words  of  earth. 

From  her  lips  idly  came  ; 
He  heard  no  sigh  when  his  rich  voice. 

Which  once  her  heart  could  thrill. 
Was  btealhed  upon  another's  ear. 

With  the  same  earnest  trill 
Which  had  aroused  the  music  deep 

Within  her  sunny  soul. 
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And  called  up  feelinj^e  which  her  will 

Alone  could  now  control. 
He  saw  no  trace  of  tenderness 

Remaining  in  her  heart  ; 
And  never  dreamed  he  of  the  pain 

It  cost  her  soul  to  part 
From  all  that  had  been  joy  and  light. 

And  sunshine  in  her  way, — 
And  how  her  hopes,  all  crushed  and  torn. 

Beneath  his  rash  hand  lay. 
He  knew  not  of  the  bitter  grief 

With  which  her  heart  was  wrung. 
He  dreamed  not  with  what  earnest  trust 

To  him  her  spirit  clung. 

He  followed  far  the  fickle  course 

Of  fame's  most  dazzling  light. 
But  bare  within  his  secret  soul 

A  darkly  withering  blight. 
And  then  he  died — but  o^er  the  tomb 

Where  he,  the  faithless,  slept. 
Another  form  of  woman  bent, 

Another  dark  eye  wept. 
She  could  not  stand  amid  the  crowd 

Of  mourners  lingering  near  ; 
She  might  not,  seen  by  human  eye, 

Drop  for  the  dead  a  tear. 

Then  blame  her  not — her  woman-heart 

Has  borne  and  still  must  bear 
A  weary  weight  of  untold  woe, 

A  life-dream  of  despair. 
Oh  !  chide  her  not — within  her  soul 

Are  feelings  deep  and  true, 
Which  only  need  some  quickening  touch 

To  bring  them  to  our  view. 
Yes,  she  will  turn  with  willing  trust 

When  grief  its  force  has  spent. 
And  with  her  firm  unyielding  pride 

Will  gentler  thoughts  be  blent. 
Then  pray  for  her  !  pray  that  her  faith 

May  to  her  God  be  given. 
And  that  her  crushed  and  broken  heart 

May  place  its  trust  in  heaven.         a.  e.  r. 
Warwick,  K.  I. 


FRBDBillC  OP  SAXOST. 

The  long  sultry  day  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  deepening  shadows  of  the  hills,  that  bound 
the  western  horizon,  lay  like  a  thick  pail  on  the 
green  luxuriant  meadows.  Beyond,  on  the  grim 
turrets  of  the  castle,  flooding  them  with  the 
richest  crimson,  flickered  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun. 


seemed  mingling  into  one,  the  soul  of  the  aged 
Prince  was  slowly  unfolding  its  pinions  for 
flight.  The  recording  angel  had  already  tipped 
his  pen  with  fire  to  enter  a  new  name  in  the 
LamVs  Book  of  Life. 

The  race  of  the  good  man  was  nearly  run.  He 
was  reclining  upon  his  couch,  pale  and  languid, 
yet  full  of  resignation  and  hope.  The  balmy 
breeze,  stealing  in  through  the  open  window, 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  ever  and  anon 
lifted  aside  his  snowy  locks,  revealing  a  brow 
radiant  with  divine  beauty,  as  was  that  of  Mo- 
ses when  he  descended  from  the  Mount.  Before 
him  on  the  carved  wall,  hung  the  stainless  sword 
which  he  wore  by  his  side  when  in  the  vigor  of 
youth  he  journeyed  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Upon  its  golden  hilt  rested  a  beam 
of  the  lingering  light,  as  if  grasped  by  the  glow- 
ing hand  of  a  seraph.  It  was  a  beautiful  omen, 
and  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  pleasant  and  serene 
were  the  thoughts  that  arose  in  his  mind. 

As  the  mellow  twilight  deepened,  the  faithful 
Spalatin  read  to  him  in  a  tender  voice  from  a 
book  with  silver  clasps.  That  book  was  the 
Bible.  With  glowing  earnestness  he  set  before 
him  the  glorious  promises  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
soul  of  the  dying  Prince  became  filled  with  a 
holy  calm.  His  thoughts  were  of  God  and  eter- 
nity. Near  by  stood  an  hour  glass.  As  Spala- 
tin arose  to  turn  it,  the  dying  man  remarked 
that  life  would  pass  with  the  falling  sands.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  times,  his  domes- 
tics were  gathered  around  the  couch,  gazing  in 
tears  upon  the  venerable  features  of  him  whom 
it  had  been  their  cherished  privilege  to  serve. 
"  My  little  children,"  said  he,  tenderly,  "  if  I 
have  offended  any  one  of  you,  forgive  me  for  the 
love  of  God ;  for  we  princes  often  ofl*eDd  against 
such  little  ones,  and  it  ought  not  so  to  be." 

Feeling  that  his  last  moments  were  drawing 
near,  he  destroyed  a  will  he  had  made  years  be- 
fore, in  which  he  had  commended  his  soul  to  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  and  dictated  another,  expressing 
his  trust  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  good  and 
holy  God,  and  his  firm  assurance  of  a  glorious 
immortality.  This  being  done,  he  added,  "  My 
strength  fails  me,  1  can  say  no  more."  Shortly 
after  this  he  "  fell  asleep."  "  He  was  a  child  of 
grace,"  exclaimed  his  physician,  "  and  in  peace 
he  has  departed." 

"  Oh,"  said  Luther,  "  how  bitter  to  his  sur- 
vivors was  that  death !" 

Such  were  the  last  hours  of  Frederic  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  the  man  whom  God  selected  in  a 
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whose  sheltering  boughs  the  seed  of  truth  might 
germinate  and  shoot  forth  without  being  uproot- 
ed by  the  tempests  around  it. 

His  death  was  an  index  of  the  life  he  had  liv- 
ed— a  life  crowded  with  deeds  as  great  as  they 
were  noble.  Among  the  kings  and  princes  of 
his  time,  he  was  without  a  peer;  and  willingly 
did  they  yield  him  the  homage  and  deference 
due  to  the  exalted  virtues  of  his  character.  The 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  the  gentleness  of  the 
dove,  the  simplicity  of  childhood  and  the  divin- 
est  courage,  were  so  harmoniously  blended  in 
his  nature,  so  lost  in  each  other,  that  like  the 
fabled  alchemy  which  transmutes  all  things  into 
gold,  they  beatiSed  and  hallowed  every  thought 
and  act.  His  soul,  deep,  pure  and  earnest,  was 
like  the  ancient  temple  of  the  gods,  lighted  only 
from  above.  Men  looked  upon  him  as  a  living 
oracle.  His  voice  was  as  sacred  as  if  his  lips 
had  been  touched  by  inspiration.  The  most 
powerful  monarchs  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
an  age  more  remarkable  than  any  that  had 
dawned  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  times  of 
trial  and  danger,  when  they  felt  their  thrones 
tottering  1)eneath  them,  solicited  his  counsels 
and  listened  to  his  advice  as  children  to  a  pa- 
rent. He  was  always  calm,  always  great.  In 
the  midst  of  a  revolution  that  shook  the  nations 
to  their  centre,  he  stood  prm  and  unmoved  as  a 
rock  in  the  ocean  bed.  The  throne  upon  which 
he  sat,  though  its  direct  power  was  confined  to 
a  single  province,  exerted  an  influence  almost  as 
potent  as  that  of  the  Caesars  in  their  palmiest 
days.  From  the  realm  that  he  governed,  as 
from  a  throbbing  heart,  the  life-blood  of  truth 
was  sent  forth  through  the  arteries  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Saxony,  under  Frederic,  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Reformation. 

For  a  thousand  years  the  city  of  the  Seven 
Hills,  founded  by  the  nurseling  of  a  ferocious 
wolf,  and  whose  power  had  extended  over  a 
hundred  climes,  was  the  prison-house  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  enveloped  in  the  thick  darkness 
of  superstition  and  error,  she  had  brooded  until 
it  seemed  as  if  her  very  nature  had  become 
changed.  Feeding  upon  her  own  vitals,  she 
had  become  vast  and  hideous ;  and  like  a  mon- 
ster drunk  with  blood  and  covered  with  ghastly 
scars,  she  reeled  to  and  fro  with  the  clanking  of 
her  corroding  fetters.  The  nations  to  whom  she 
had  been  sent  as  the  herald  of  light  and  freedom, 
groaned  and  sickened  beneath  her  awful  shadow. 
Unto  Frederic  it  t^ras  given  in  a  measure  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  her  liberty  and  regeneration. 
i   When  Luther  was  but  a  beardless  boy,  he  found- 


ed the  College  at  Wittemberg,  that  nursery  of 
the  great  reformers;  and  laid  the  foundation 
upon  which  ihey  stood  and  hurled  down  the  live 
thunder-bolts  scathing  and  scorching  on  Rome's 
dungeon  doors.  Unto  those  who  had  arrayed 
themselves  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church, 
he  declared,  that  within  his  borders  they  should 
have  freedom  of  speech  and  ample  protection. 
Consequently,  large  numbers  of  bold-hearted 
men,  apostles  of  the  second  era  of  our  Lord,  per- 
secuted in  other  countries,  took  refuge  in  Saxo- 
ny as  an  asylum  in  which  they  could  be  secure. 
Here  they  conversed  together,  strengthened 
themselves  in  the  faith,  and  communicated  to 
each  other  the  experience  and  knowledge  they 
had  acquired. 

Doubtful  indeed  might  have  been  the  success 
of  the  reformers,  had  it  not  been  for  his  protec- 
tion and  counsels.  Through  the  darkest  days  of 
the  conflict,  when  weary  and  disappointed,  they 
leaned  upon  his  strong  arm  and  gained  fresh 
courage.  Says  an  able  writer,  "  Frederic  was 
precisely  the  prince  that  was  needed  for  the  cra- 
dle of  the  Reformation.  Too  much  weakness 
on  the  part  of  those  friendly  to  the  work,  might 
have  allowed  it  to  be  crushed.  Too  much  haste 
would  have  caused  too  early  an  explosion  of  the 
storm  that  from  its  origin  gathered  against  it. 
Frederic  was  moderate  but  firm.  He  possessed 
that  Christian  grace  which  God  at  all  times  re- 
quires from  his  worshipers.  We  may  well  ad- 
mire the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  the  choice  of 
such  a  prince  to  guard  the  small  beginnings  of 
its  work. 

The  Electors  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  com- 
posing the  confederacy  of  the  German  Empire, 
were  remarkably  tenacious  of  their  reputation  as 
Christian  princes.  The  slightest  suspicion  of 
heresy  filled  them  with  fears.  The  Roman 
Court  had  skilfully  taken  advantage  of  this  dis- 
position of  mind.  But  with  Frederic  it  was  not 
80.  He  knew  that  truth  was  not  always  on  the 
side  of  the  strongest.  The  disputes  of  the  Em- 
pire with  Rome,  had  taught  him  to  discern  the 
policy  of  that  Court.  He  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  to  be  a  Christian  prince,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  a  slave  to  the  Pope.  He  care- 
fully read  the  writings  that  were  put  forth,  and 
would  not  allow  any  to  destroy  what  he  thought 
true.  He  possessed  the  power.  More  than  one 
Luther  was  indebted  to  him  for  his  life. 

At  the  Diet  of  Worms,  agreeable  to  the  earn- 
est wish  of  the  Elector,  his  confidential  counsel- 
lor, Frederic  of  Thon,  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
I  prudence  and  sagacity,  stood  by  the  Reformer's 
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side  giving  bim  aid  and  comfort  through  the 
whole  of  that  fiery  trial.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  cool,  caatious  man,  Luther*s  passions  and 
zeal  might  have  hurried  him  into  the  snare  pre- 
pared for  him  by  his  subtle  foes,  and  he  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  power  of  the  Pope. 

When  the  life  of  the  Reformer  was  demanded 
by  the  Pope,  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  that  mon- 
arch made  reply,  "  Raised  as  I  have  been  so  re- 
cently to  the  throne,  I  cannot,  without  the  ad- 
vice of  my  counsellors  and  the  consent  of  the 
princes  of  the  Empire,  strike  such  a  blow  as  this 
against  a  faction  so  numerous  and  powerfully 
protected.  Let  us  first  ascertain  what  our  Fa- 
ther, the  Elector  of  Saxony,  thinks  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to  give  an  an- 
swer." 

The  position  in  which  the  power  of  giving 
this  decision  placed  the  Elector,  was  a  difficult 
one.  On  one  side  was  arrayed  the  Emperor, 
the  princes  of  the  realm  and  the  sovereign  Pon- 
tifi*;  on  the  other,  stood  a  solitary  man,  a  poor 
and  humble  monk.  The  reign  of  Charles  had 
just  began.  Shall  Frederic  the  oldest,  the  wis- 
est of  the  sovereign  princes  of  Germany,  be  the 
first  to  kindle  discord  in  the  Empire  ?  And  be- 
sides, how  should  he  forfeit  the  praise  of  that 
devotion  which  led  him  in  earlier  days  on  his 
long  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ?  His  pure  con- 
science dictated  a  decision  as  just  as  it  was  no- 
ble. It  was  this :  Neither  his  Imperial  Majes- 
ty nor  any  one  else,  had  made  it  appear  to  him 
that  Luther's  writings  had  been  refuted,  or  de- 
monstrated to  be  fit  only  for  the  flames;  there- 
fore, he  demanded  that  Doctor  Luther  should  be 
furnished  with  a  safe  conduct,  and  permitted  to 
answer  for  himself  before  a  tribunal  composed 
of  learned,  pious  and  impartial  judges. 

When  the  tidings  of  this  decision  reached  the 
little  band  at  Wittemberg,  they  were  transport- 
ed with  joy,  and  conceived  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  future.  **  The  German  nobles," 
exclaimed  Melancthon,  "  fired  with  renewed  en- 
thusiasm, will  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Prince 
whom  they  revere  as  their  Nestor.  If  Homer 
styled  his  aged  hero  the  bulwark  of  the  Greeks, 
why  may  not  Frederic  be  surnamed  the  bulwark 
of  Germany  ?** 

The  parallel  between  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  our  own  Washington,  is  most  striking.  In 
the  complicated  excellence  of  character,  in  all 
that  was  great  and  magnanimous,  they  were 
alike.  They  came  into  the  world  on  the  same 
mission — to  lift  man  to  the  station  for  which 
God  had  formed  him,  and  to  put  to  flight  those 


grim  superstitions  with  which  tyrants  had  en- 
thralled his  reason  and  liberty.  God  had  filled 
their  hearts  with  a  patriotism  that  burned  strong 
within  themieven  in  death.  "Possessed  of  a 
wisdom  that  no  sophistry  could  baffle,  a  moral 
heroism  which  no  dangers  could  appal — careless 
of  personal  interests  and  consequences,  tram- 
pling under  foot  that  petty  ambition  which  con- 
stitutes the  master  passion  of  ignoble  minds, 
impenetrable  by  corrupting  influences,  and  deaf 
to  every  erring  solicitation  however  flattering, 
they  bent  all  their  energies  to  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  their  country  and  the  restoration 
of  their  iailen  race."  It  was  given  unto  them, 
once  in  the  life  of  each,  to  reject  the  splendid 
temptation  of  a  crown.  For  this  self-denial 
they  shall  receive  each  a  crown  of  stars,  bright 
and  imperishable  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Like 
the  apostles  of  the  living  God,  they  sought  not 
for  self-aggrandizement  and  the  accumulation  of 
power  and  dominion,  but  only  to  promote  the 
glory  of  Him  whom  they  served. 

Such  was  Frederic  of  Saxony.  0  that  I  had 
time  and  a  pen  of  fire,  that  I  might  record  in  this 
sketch  the  noble  deeds  of  his  life  !  But  they  are 
already  embalmed  with  the  life-blood  of  the 
master  spirits  of  the  world.  Time  has  touched, 
as  with  a  wand  of  inspiration,  the  lips  of  elo- 
quent bards  and  chroniclers,  and  they  have 
clothed  his  name  **  in  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn."  That  name  shall  be  remem- 
bered while  Christianity  endures.  It  stands  re- 
corded among  the  great  and  good  of  earth,  the 
benefactors  of  the  human  race — high  in  the  pa- 
ges of  history,  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

G.   V.   M. 
Erie,  Pa. 


THE  CONTRAST. 


•*  The  plague  !  the  plague  !"  the  wild  cry  passed 

With  all  the  terror  it  could  bring. 
And  wilder  grew  the  frantic  crowd 

Beneath  the  shade  of  death's  dark  wing. 
**  Bring  out  your  dead  !"    from  morn  till  night. 

From  night  till  morn,  that  voice  of  gloom 
Filled  every  aching  heart  with  dread, 

And  told  that  fated  city's  doom. 
There  was  one  spot  that  still  remained 

In  quiet  undisturbed  repose — 
One  street  from  which  the  voice  of  song 

With  midnight  revel  still  arose. 
Fresh  from  the  dance  with  her  brown  hair 
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Braided  with  costly  jewels  bright. 
Her  fair  cheek  flushed  and  her  dark  eyes 

Eager  and  restless  with  delight. 
The  young  wife  sank  upon  a  seat 

And  smiled  as  he,  her  hope  and  pride 
Came  fondly  with  his  loving  glance 
And  drew  her  gently  to  his  side. 
"  Soul  of  my  soul,  my  Isabelle, 
Dearer  to  me  than  even  life. 
My  angeT  presence  in  this  world. 

My  peerless  Isabelle,  my  wife  f" 
She  twined  her  hand  amid  his  curls 

Of  raven  hair  so  deeply  black. 
Then  with  a  wild  and  fearful  cry 

Trembling  and  faint  she  started  back. 
**0  Ernest,  Ernest,  'tis  the  plague  !" 
**  Then,  dearest,  it  is  thi^s  we'll  die, 
With  love  the^  same  in  life  and  death — 

No,  one  embrace,  then,  darling,  fly  !'* 
She  faltered — could  she  have  the  strength 
To  brave  the  plague's  polluted  breath  ? 
And  lay  her  cheek  against  his  own  ? 

She  shuddered — for  the  touch  were  death. 
Tet  hers  was  something  of  the  soul 

That  woman  'mid  life's  ills  should  bear. 
And  so  she  knelt  while  from  his  brow 

She  brushed  the  locks  of  damp'ning  hair, 
And  with  a  cheek  all  pale  and  cold. 

She  pressed  her  lips  upon  his  own. 
She  yielded  to  his  wild  caress 

One  moment — then  he  was  alone, 
•«  Father  !*'  he  cried,  *•  is  thii  the  love 

With  which  my  worship  is  repaid  ? 
Life  of  my  life,  soul  •I'  that  love 
Which  I  idolatry  have  made  ! 
She  love»  me  not  !  O  can  it  be 

That  woman's  love  is  ever  this  ? 
A  flower  that  fades  amid  life's  cares,. 

And  only  blooms  in  hours  of  bliss  !" 
He  placed  his  hand  upon  his  brow. 

He  felt  the  death-damp  gathering  there. 
And  moaning  sank  he  down  to  die. 
Forsaken  in  his  deep  despair. 


Slowly  that  night,  before  the  house. 

Paced  to  and  Ito  a  slender  girl,. 
Close  veiled  beneath  a  nun's  dark  robe. 

But  yet  one  long  and  silken  cur! 
Had  'scaped  from  'neath  the  heavy  hood. 

And  lay  like  sunshine  sleeping  there. 
While  now  and  then  she'd  lif>  her  veil, 

Betraying  features,  O  how  fair  ! 
Weary  at  length  upon  the  steps 

Of  snow-white  marble  she  sat  down. 
And  weeping  kept  her  silent  watch 

With  the  dim  star-light  round  her  thrown. 


Then  came  wild  memories  crowding  thick 

Of  happier,  gladder,  freer  days. 
When  with  her  hand  in  Ernest's  clasped. 

She  listened  to  his  voice  of  praise. 
Then  thoughts  of  one  who  came  friwn  far 

With  darker  curls  and  brighter  eye. 
And  stole  her  plighted  lover's  heart. 

Called  forth  a  deep  and  bitter  sigh. 
She  thought  how  Ernest's  voice  grew  har»h. 

And,  with  her  misery  all  untold. 
She  saw  him  win  a  queenlier  bride. 

While  her  own  heart  grew  still  and  cold- 
Then  came  the  long  and  fearful  blank 

When  madness  on  her  spirit  fell. 
Chilling  her  young  heart's  very  life. 

And  then  a  convent's  gloomy  cell. 


The  morning  came— o'er  Ernest's  couch 

That  slender  female  figure  bent. 
With  earnest  eye  and  throbbing  heart. 

Upon  her  task  of  love  intent. 
She  clasped  her  hands,  and  throwing  back 

Her  glossy  wealth  of  golden  hair. 
She  sank  upon  her  bended  knees 

And  breathed  to  heaven  a  grateful  prayer. 
She  rose  and  gazed  upon  his  face — 

«*  Ah  !  let  him  sleep '"  she  gently  said. 
And  sinking  on  a  crimson  couch 

She  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  head. 
**  O  Holy  Mother  !  is  this^  death  > 

How  sweet  it  is  to  die  for  kirn  f** 
And  o'er  her  pale  face  stole  a  smile 

While  round  her  still  the  light  grew  dim. 
The  sultry  hours  of  noontide  passed 

And  still  the  pale  girl  watched  his  sleep. 
And  gladly  marked  upon  his  face 

The  faint  returning  color  creep. 
'Twas  almost  sunset — but  the  girl 

Had  crept  still  closer  to  his  side,. 
And  with  his  hand  clasped  in  her  own*. 

With  smiling  lip  had  gently  died. 


•*  My  dark-eyed  bride,  my  Isabelle  !" 

And  with  a  fond  and  wild  embrace 
He  clasped  that  dead  form  in  his  arms. 

Then  gazed  on  that  remembered  face. 
Those  long  rich  curls  so  golden  bright. 

That  face  so  child-like  and  so  fair. 
That  rounded  cheek,  so  closely  pressed 

Upon  her  long,  damp,  tangled  hair. 
Spoke  to  his  heart  of  days  long  past. 

And  with  a  thrill  of  agony. 
He  uttered  **  This  is  woman's  love 

That  lives  through  wrong  and  misery  !'• 
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He  Mw  the  Binile  so  much  like  life. 

And  laid  her  gently  on  the  bed. 
And  drew  the  heavy  curtains  back. 

Scarcely  believing  she  was  dead. 
Upon  the  covering  of  the  couch 

One  round  white  arm  he  gently  drew. 
And  from  the  crimson  velvet  rose 

A  seeming  sod  and  life-like  hue. 
But  *twas  delusion — and  he  clasped 

The  fair  girl  to  his  heart  once  more. 
And  thought  of  all  the  hopeless  love 

That  trusting  creature's  young  heart  bore. 
The  gloom  of  death  had  passed  away, 

Again  the  business  din  was  heard. 
And  by  ambition,  glory,  power, 

Man's  restless  heart  again  was  stirred. 
Within  his  gorgeous  library 

Sat  Ernest  by  his  dark-eyed  wife. 
But  sadder  was  his  thoughtful  glance, 

A  gloom  had  fallen  on  his  life. 
In  vain  the  beauteous  Isabel  le 

Had  sought  by  every  witching  charm. 
By  voice  of  song  and  sunny  smile. 

The  coldness  of  his  heart  to  warm. 
He*d  fold  her  closely  to  his  breast. 

And  call  her  '*  Isabelle,  my  wife,'* 
Then  turn  away  with  throbbing  brow 

To  hide  from  her  the  spirit's  strife. 
He  rose  at  length,  and  lifting  up 

A  gorgeously  embroidered  screen, 
A  picture  richly  framed  with  gold 

Was  by  the  faint  and  dim  light  seen. 
A  young  fair  girl,  upon  a  conch. 

With  long,  thick  curls  of  tangled  hair. 
And  on  the  pillow  closely  pressed 

A  lily  cheek  all  pale  and  fair. 
Small  fingers  delicate  and  white. 

Were  lightly  clasped  upon  her  breast. 
And  finely  rounded,  snowy  arm 

By  those  rich  golden  curls  caressed. 
She  turned  with  an  inquiring  glance. 

And  then  to  her  the  tale  he  told. 
The  while  the  small  and  jeweled  hand 

That  fondly  pressed  his  own,  grew  cold. 


Long  years  passed  on — but  in  her  heart 

The  memory  of  that  fair  browed  girl 
With  her  white  fingers  meekly  clasped. 

And  that  rich  wealth  of  golden  cuil. 
Remained  a  chill,  despairing  weight. 

And  then  the  sad  and  mournful  look 
Of  him  beside  her,  coldly  kind 

And  kindly  cold,  she  could  not  brook. 
Thus  side  by  side  with  splendid  pomp 

They  passed  adown  the  path  of  life. 
Vol  .    XX.  27 


He  with  devotion  cold  and  calm. 

She  shuddering  when  he  called  her  '*  wtf§  /*' 

▲.  s.  m. 

Warwick,  R.  I. 


BORA  AND  L 


I'VE  a  natural  modesty,  my  precious  reader. 
A  sort  oimauvais  honte,  that  clings  to  me  so  te- 
naciously, I  cannot  even  introduce  myself  to  you 
alone,  and  so  as  Dora  and  I  are  **  hand  in  glove," 
I  have  literally  crept  beneath  her  protecting 
shadow ;  for  Dora  is  half  a  head  taller  than  your 
humble  servant.  "  You  don't  believe  I  am 
bashful?"  Well !  that's  the  un  kindest  cut  of  all. 
What,  doubt  a  lady's  word  !  I  had  not  thougbt 
yon  guilty  of  such  rudeness.  '*I  would  not 
have  told  you  of  it  so  frankly,  if  I  were  ?"  Why 
not  ?  Let  me  whisper  in  your  ear  a  moment. 
'Tis  the  safest  way  by  half  to  own  a  thing  of  this 
kind  at  once.  It  saves  a  world  of  trouble. 
Therefore  with  this  convenient  knowledge  I 
have  mortified  myself  into  a  confession,  and 
now  throw  myself  on  your  mercy.  Nay !  do 
Dot  look  incredulous  again.  You  may  ask  Dora 
herself,  (when  you  have  an  opportunity.)  So 
doubt  on,  my  precious  unbeliever,  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  while  I  tell  you  a  story  (shall  I  ?)  of 
a  May-day  ramble. 

To  be  sure  the  day  was  coolish,  yet  the  birds 
trilled  and  gurgled  with  summensb  delight,  and 
the  warm  sunlight  broke  in  through  the  trees 
and  laid  a  loving  hand  upon  us,  as  if  to  make 
amends  for  the  coolness  of  our  reception.  And 
then  we  were  such  a  merry  party  in  ourselves. 
There  was  May  Lindsey,  as  bright  and  fresh  as 
the  day  itself,  and  by  her  side,  replying  to  her 
coquettish  Httle  speeches  as  quietly  and  absent- 
ly as  if  she  were  a  spinster  on  the  shady  side, 
instead  of  the  bright  dazzling  creature  she  is, 
was  Winthrop  Lansing.  I  was  fairly  provoked 
out  of  all  patience  with  the  man.  Had  he  no 
sensibility  whatever  to  remain  proof  against  so 
much  loveliness?  Mayhap  the  sweet  girlish 
laughter  that  gurgled  out  its  melody  so  frequent- 
ly behind  him,  disturbed  his  gallantry.  I  should 
not  wonder,  for  nobody  has  a  more  bewitching 
laugh  than  Dora  Lawton,  though  I  never  heard 
that  it  ever  disturbed  any  one ;  yet  people  are 
difierently  constituted  I'll  own,  and  the  light 
tones  and  lighter  laughter  that  were  fast  beguil- 
ing the  fickle  heart  of  Bob  Russell,  might  have 
had  the  contrary  efiect  on  our  young  L.  L.  D. 
Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  as  you  will  sec 
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when  we  get  to  the  end  of  this  May-day  ram- 
ble. 

There  was  JVIarion  Lindsey*s  sister  Kate,  a 
little  more  than  sixteen,  with  a  bearing  like  a 
princess ;  and  my  thoughtless  brother  Will  for 
h^r  cavalier.  Ah  what  a  charming  couple  they 
made  !  Kate's  slight  fisr^re  was  shrouded  in  a 
crimson  shawl  which  did  not  conceal  the  undu- 
lating grace  of  her  motion,  and  a  little  gipsey 
hat  set  on  a  cloud  of  gold.  She  reminded  me  of 
a  picture  I  once  saw  of  one  of  Scott's  heroines. 
Rose  Bradwardine,  with  a  light  in  her  eyes  half 
dreamy,  half  coquettish.  I  don't  wonder  my 
gay,  light-hearted  brother,  was  captivated.  And 
this  brother  of  mine  is  a  young  sophomore,  rath- 
er good  looking,  (resembles  his  sister,)  and  rath- 
er vain  as  young  sophs  are  apt  to  be,  (not  at  all 
resembling  hrs  sister  in  this  particular.) 

Ah !  I  had  forgotten  my  vaunted  modesty. 
Pardon  me  !  do,  while  1  tell  you  the  rest  of  my 
story.  I  wonder  if  you  like  young  school  teach- 
ers as  well  as  I  do  ?  we  had  a  love  of  a  one  with 
Qs  on  that  day— Kate  Dexter,  a  perfect  jewel  of 
a  "  schoolmarm."  Not  a  demure  old  maidenish 
jewel,  but  a  fresh,  charming  young  girl,  some- 
where in  her  twenties.  I  like  male  teachers 
too— sometimes.  That  is,  if  they  are  young. 
Oh!  I  hate  your  dull,  stupid  old  prigs,  with 
white  starched  neckcloths  and  steel-bowed  spec- 
tacles, that  are  sometimes  employed  to  **  teach 
the  young  ideas  how  to  shoot."  Ah  no !  give 
me  one  like  our  Arthur  Lovel ;  that  deep  eyed, 
deep  hearted  young  enthusiast,  with  his  melting 
tones  and  dreamy  smiles. 

Next  in  my  memory  come  a  young  southerner 
and  his  sister.  She,  a  little,  dark,  indolently 
graceful  creature,  with  the  smallest  possible 
hands  and  feet,  and  the  softest  black  eyes  in  the 
world ;  and  he,  a  proud,  passionate  fellow,  with 
the  southern  fire  breaking  out  in  his  energetic 
speech  and  liquid  eyes.  Last,  though  not  least, 
comes  Agnes  Leslie,  whom  I  will  pass  without 
a  .word  of  comment,  for  modesty  forbids ;  and 
now  introduce  you  to  her  companion — cousin 
Leslie  Lindsey,  a  slight,  aristocratic  figure,  with 
a  pair  of  dark  blue  eyes  that  talk  faster  than  his 
tongue.  Do  you  recognize  yourself,  dear  Leslie, 
in  this  slight  sketch,  or  have  your  perceptive 
faculties  become  obscured  since  last  we  met  ?  / 
was  satisfied  with  my  companion,  though  it 
seemed  that  some  of  our  party  were  not  with 
theirs.  May's  eyes  waxed  brighter  as  her  com- 
panion became  more  abstracted,  and  her  haugh- 
ty little  mouth  took  a  look  of  ineffable  disdain, 
and  the  thin  nostrils  dilated  with  every  breath. 


She  was  piqued  quite  out  of  her  usual  good  na- 
ture. She,  who  had  had  half  the  marriageable 
men  in  the  country  at  her  feet,  to  be  so  neglect- 
ed by  this  village  lawyer !  But  Winthrop  Lan- 
sing was  of  different  metal;  yon  could  see  that 
with  half  a  glance.  In  one  or  two  seasons,  as  I 
subsequently  learned,  he  had  gone  through  so- 
ciety, from  its  gilded  door  of  bright  anticipations, 
to  the  inner  vestibule,  and  so  had  grown  sick  of 

city  airs  and  city  graces.    And but  I  will 

not  anticipate.  One  thing  was  very  evident,— 
he  was  bent  upon  enjoying  himself  after  his  own 
heart,  unmindful  of  the  frowns  that  might  be 
cast  upon  him  from  a  score  of  belles.  May's 
eyes  were  opened  a  little  when  wc  came  to  our 
destination,  which  was  where  a  cluster  of  rocks 
nestled  in  amid  a  wilderness  of  trees.  Divans 
and  ottomans  of  Nature's  own  fashioning,  with 
a  carpet  for  our  feet  softer  than  a  Wilton — its 
ground-work  of  green,  relieved  by  butter-cups 
and  daisies.  The  foliage  was  not  yet  thick 
enough  to  exclude  the  welcome  sunlight,  which 
stole  through  in  warm  rays  upon  the  bare  smooth 
rock,  making  a  hearthstone  fit  for  a  princess. 
And  I  noticed  a  pair  of  small  feet  laid  out  to  dry 
upon  it;  and  presently  our  delinquent  lawyer 
(no  longer  in  a  mist,  for  he  had  walked  ont  of 
his  abstraction  when  he  discovered  the  feet 
aforementioned)  came  round  and  seated  himself 
beside  the  owner  of  them .  You  would  have  tbot 
him  a  rising  physician  by  the  anxiety  he  mani- 
fested for  the  welfare  of  those  little  boots.  "  In- 
deed you  had  better  remove  them,  Dora,  or  allow 
me  to  do  it  for  you,"  he  said  ;  and  then  the  sweet 
voice  of  Dora  Lawton  broke  in  like  the  campag- 
na  attachment  in  one  of  Boardman  and  Gray's 
deliciously  toned  pianos. 

"  No,  Mr.  Lansing,  I  think  they  will  be  much 
better  for  letting  alone." 

"  So  my  advice  goes  for  nothing,"  was  the  re- 
ply in  reproachful  tones. 

"  No,  but  you  are  onsphered  when  you  give 
such  advice.    It  isn't  professional,  you  know." 

"  It  isn't  professional  advice,  I'll  allow,  that  I 
was  giving." 

**  What  then  ?"  responded  Dora,  with  an  in- 
nocent yet  blushful  air. 

I  did  not  hear  the  reply,  for  he  stooped  till  bis 
face  was  on  a  level  with  hers — to  gather  a  daisy. 
But  I  saw  the  rose  color  in  her  cheek  deepen  to 
crimson  and  a  bright  glance  shot  out  from  un« 
der  dusky  fringes.  Then  she  started  up  with  the 
blush  yet  warm  upon  her  face,  and  half  pettishly 
exclaimed,  **  I  thought  we  were  going  to  have  n 
swing."    Ah!  that  swing,  reader  !  Some  people 
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say  they  doQ*t  like  to  swing;  how  I  pity  them. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  intense  enjoyment  to 
feel  the  rash  of  air,  purer  than  you  ever  felt  it 
before  on  your  earth  stained  brow,  and  learing 
the  trees  that  seemed  so  high  aboTe  you  far  be* 
neath,  while  you  are  getting  nearer  Hearen  as 
it  were.  I  do  not  mean  one  of  your  new  fan- 
gled  affairs,  curtained  and  cushioned  to  an  indo- 
lent luxury.  No !  no !  a  regular  country  swing. 
There's  a  spice  of  danger  in  that  too,  which  ren- 
ders it  more  exciting.  Luckily  if  all  mishaps 
have  as  pretty  an  ending  as  ours  did.  That's 
the  thing  after  all.  It  is  n't  the  danger  we  la- 
dies dread  so  much  as  an  awkward  ending.  A 
scratch  or  bruise  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  it. 
I  do  so  hate  any  awkward  dilemma,— don't  you, 
my  rose-bud  reader  ?  Well,  the  rope  was  none 
of  the  strongest,  yet  it  would  have  done  very 
well  if  Bob  Russell  hadn't  endeavored  to  perform 
some  of  his  dare-devil  feats  upon  it.  I  thought 
I  heard  it  give  way  slightly,  but  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  for  another  flight  in  the  air  with  Dora 
for  my  companion ;  so  I  said  nothing,  yet  other 
ears  than  mine  had  caught  the  sound,  slight  as 
it  was,  and  "  you  had  better  not  try  it,  Agnes,  it 
isn't  firm,"  cautioned  Leslie,  as  I  sprang  into 
the  swing. 

"  Nonsense !  do  you  think  that  we,  two  such 
little  mortals  as  Dora  and  I,  can  break  this  great 
strong  rope  ?" 

"But  it  isn't  firm.  It  has  given  way  some- 
where." 

"Don't  ytm  think  it  will  bear?"  said  I, 
appealing  to  Carleton  the  southerner  who  stood 
beside  me. 

"Two  such  little  mortals  as  you  and  Miss 
Lawton !"  he  laughed,  quoting  my  words,  and 
then  laying  his  hand  upon  the  rope  to  test  its 
strength.  "  Yes,  indeed,  you're  much  too  light 
to  break  it  even  if  it  is  worn  a  little." 

"  Yes,  vanity  ij  light,  you  know,  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  ;  come,  Dora." 

"It  is  very  careless,"  broke  in  Leslie  again. 

I  was  in  a  perverse  reckless  mood  that  day, 
and  I  hated  to  give  it  up.  Carleton  with  his 
nsual  impulsive  gallantry  exclaimed,  **  There  is 
no  danger,  Mr.  Lindsey.  Pre  tried  the  rope, 
and  ril  take  the  responsibility." 

"  There,  Leslie,  three  against  one !"  said  I, 
and  away  we  went  into  the  sweet  fresh  air. 

"Higher!  Mr.  Carleton,  higher!"  I  called 
out,  and  away  we  went  again  till  the  larks  fairly 
took  us  for  one  of  them.  "  Isn't  it  delicious, 
Dora?" 

It  was  enchanting  !  I  looked  down,  far  down ;  ' 


it  was  now  into  the  little  ravine  beneath  us,  and 
then,  in  a  twinkling,  back  we  went,  when  I  an- 
swered Leslie's  look  of  anxiety  with  one  of  tri- 
umph. '*  One  more !"  I  hallooed,  and  up,  up 
we  went  into  the  blue  ether.  I  was  away  in  a 
land  of  unreal  visions,  when  a  sudden  quiver  of 
the  rope  brought  my  wits  back  from  their  wool- 
gathering. **  Dora,  the  rope  has  broken,"  said 
I,  as  coolly  as  I  was  able. 

«*  Which  side  ?" 

"  I  don't  know;  keep  your  hold." 

There  was  a  shock — a  sudden  and  vivid  re- 
membrance of  Lesliejs  caution — a  sound  of  nu- 
merous voices  in  an  indistinct  murmur.  Then 
came  a  dim  consciousness,  a  reeling  vision,  and 
for  a  moment  life  stood  still.  The  next  I  felt  a 
cool  dashing  of  water  over  my  brow,  and  an 
earnest  voice  ejaculated,  *'  Thank  God,  they  aro 
alive !"  So  after  all,  there  was  no  tragic  ending 
to  my  wilfulness,  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  all 
obstinately  inclined  youths  and  maidens.  We 
bad  only  a  few  rents  in  our  dresses.  I  wanted 
to  cry  terribly  after  it  was  all  over,  but  I  wAs 
ashamed  to  when  I  remembered  my  reckless 
daring ;  so  1  put  on  a  wonderfully  brave  look, 
and  tried  to  laugh  it  off.  It  wouldn't  do,  for  I 
caught  a  pair  of  ealm  blue  eyes  regarding  me 
with  an  incredulous  expression,  and  then  a  voice 
murmured  in  my  ear,  **  You  might  as  well  give 
it  up,  little  girl,  and  let  the  tears  come."  And 
they  did  corneal  couldn't  help  it,  though  I  tried 
hard  to  hide  them,  they  would  gush  through  my 
fingers  in  spite  of  me. 

Carleton,  poor  fellow,  was  terribly  frightened, 
and  declared  if  we  had  been  severely  injured  he 
never  would  have  forgiven  himself.  "I  was 
completely  unnerved.  Miss  Leslie,"  he  said;  so 
much  so  that  I  played  a  mere  child's  part,  there- 
by losing  a  share  in  a  golden  opportunity  for  a 
display  of  my  gallantry." 

"  And  who  was  our  preserver  ?"  I  questioned^ 

**  Mr.  Lansing,  yonder.  Look,  a  picture  for  a 
painter.  Miss  Leslie." 

So  it  was,— Dora  sitting  upon  a  moss  covered 
stone,  under  a  spreading  tree,  plucking  to  pieces 
with  her  small  fingers  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers 
that  not  a  half  hour  since  had  decked  her  hair, 
while  Lansing,  with  his  head  uncovered,  and 
the  gentle  May  breezes  lifting  his  dark  locks 
from  a  forehead  beautiful  in  its  white  expanse, 
and  the  rich  color  trembling  in  his  cheeks  al- 
most like  a  girPs,  was  playfully  endeavoring  to 
assist  her  in  mending  a  prodigious  rent  in  her 
dress.  I  do  not  think  he  was  very  successful, 
for  it  seemed  to  progress  very  slowly,  though  no 
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doubt  pleasantly,  for  his  tongue  was  more  ac- 
tive than  his  fingers,  and  meanwhile  the  rent  in 
Dora*s  dress  is  slowly  clofing  up  under  his  un- 
skilful fingers,  another  one  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  that  little  heart  of  hers,  is  rapidly 
growing  larger  under  the  influence  of  that  oily 
tongue  of  his.  It  was  passing  strange !  here 
had  this  man  of  the  world,  young,  talented,  and 
high  bred,  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  gay  so- 
ciety, where  the  highest  physical  beauty,  the 
most  exquisitely  cultivated  intellect  and  the 
rarest  fascinations,  were  within  his  reach.  He 
had  but  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  pluck  the 
queenly  rose,  and  yet  he  had  turned  away  and 
chosen  this  little  blue  violet.  For  Dora  is  not 
beautiful  nor  elegant.  You  would  not  admire 
her  so  very  much,  you  would  only  think  she  was 
quite  a  pretty  brunette.  Yet  there  is  something 
fresh  and  piquante  in  this  little  brown  gipsey, 
with  her  satin  smooth  hair  and  hazel  eyes. 
Something  altogether  sweet  in  her  rippling 
laugh  and  buoyant  spirits.  I  did  not  wonder  he 
turned  from  the  low  lute  tones  and  ravishing 
beauty  of  Marion  Lindsey  to  this  little  wood 
flower.  He  had  seen  enough  of  exotics,  and  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  beguiled  away  from  nature 
even  if  he  had  lived  apart  from  her  so  long.  He 
was  true  at  last  to  the  instincts  God  had  given 
him.  He  had  found  his  destiny  in  sweet  Dora 
Lawton. 

But  where  is  the  slighted  beauty  all  this  time, 
— May  Lindsey  ?  Ah !  that  is  the  best  of  it.  Our 
regal  Marion,  with  her  aristocratic  pride  and 
guarded  heart,  had  been  listening  to  the  dreamy 
spiritual  conversation  of  Arthur  Lovel,  the  poor 
schoolmaster^  whom  she  had  deemed  so  much 
beneath  her,  till  her  pride  and  pique  had  entire- 
ly vanished  under  that  nameless  charm  he  ex- 
erts over  every  body.    I  never  estimated  it  more 
highly  than  when  I  saw  this  gay  coquettish  girl 
carried  out  of  her  lightness  and  subdued  to  the 
deepest  tone  of  harmony  with  one  of  the  rarest 
minds  in  nature.    Nay !  nay !  my  precious  read- 
er.   I'm  not  making  her  out  in  love  with  him. 
She  liked  him  exceedingly ~  that  is  all,  and  how 
could  she  help  it?    You  would  as  soon  think  of 
disliking  a  brother  as  Arthur  Lovel.    So  after 
all  I  have  n't  ended  with  a  marriage.    I  hare 
only  shadowed  forth  the  destiny  of  my  friend 
Dora,  and  given  you  an  inkling  of  the  state  of 
some  other  hearts.  If  you  can  weave  a  romance 
out  of  either,  you  may  only  be  anticipating  some 
future  eflbrt  of  my  own.    I  say  may,  for  as  yet 
the  parties  themselves  have  gone  no  farther  than 


perusal  realize  their  fondest  dreams,  and  witk 
this  parting  wish  yet  warm  from  my  heart,  FU 
bid  you  adieu,  my  patient  reader,  hoping  that 
you  have  been  pleasantly  beguiled  along  this 
May-day  ramble.  agkes  leslie. 

Pro? Ulence,  R.  I.  .    ,, 

[Graham's  Magazine. 


GRATITUDB. 

Thb  sunlight  in  my  way 

Hath  never  changed  to  gloom. 

And  therefore  at  Thy  feet  I  lay, 
lu  their  unwasted  bloom. 

The  flowers  that  into  beauty  sprung 

Whan  hope  her  magic  harp  new  strung. 

While  others  strive  with  woe 

On  life's  tempestuous  sea. 
My  bark,  where  fav*iing  breezes  blow. 

Glides  smoothly  on  to  Thee  ; 
The  hidden  rock,  the  treacherous  sand, 
I  fear  not,  guided  by  Thy  hand. 

Whate'er  the  future  bring 

Of  darkness,  tears  or  pain. 
Oh  !  let  my  child-like  spirit  cling 

To  Thee,  nor  onoe  complain  ; 
Sinee  all  the  past  hath  been  so  fair, 
I  will  not  doubt  thy  future  care. 

While  such  rich  gifts'are  mine. 
Love,  friendship,  tbornless  ways. 

Accept,  now  oflcred  at  Thy  shrine. 
My  humble  hymn  of  praise  ; 

Bat  words  can  ne*er  the  warmth  impart 

That  glows  around  my  grateful  heart  ! 

H.    J,    LEWIS. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

DEA.R  Repository: — I  trust  no  formalities 
will  be  required  in  my  communications ;  for  I 
fear  I  should  make  a  poor  hand  at  such  kind  of 
nice  things ;  besides  I  always  find  enough  to  do 
to  fix  up  more  important  matters  for  a  familiar 
letter,  and  were  I  to  expend  my  little  ingenuity 
in  arranging  the  precise  forms  of  etiquette,  I 
might  fall  short  in  substantials.  So  then  let  us 
have  an  old  fashioned  chat  about  things  really 
important.  Universalism,  my  friend,  is  a  mu- 
tual friend  of  thine  and  mine,  and  any  thing 
concerning  it  will  be  interesting  to  both  of  us, 
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ed  into  thy  intelligent  countenance  for  years 
with  unrebuked  familiarity ;  and  who  perhaps 
may  look  upon  thee  with  pleasure  as  the  thoughts 
of  my  own  brain  are  reflected  in  kindness  by 
thee.  At  any  rate,  I  must  own  that  I  feel  a 
little  interest  that  way.  Not  that  I  am  envious, 
respected  Repository,  of  thy  great  influence  and 
usefulness,  but  I  would  humbly  seek  thee  as  a 
medium,  knowing  thy  susceptibility,  through 
which  to  reach  my  fellow  beings.  In  these 
days  of  extraordinary  communications  and  mys- 
terious mediums,  I  am  ambitious  to  communi- 
cate something  in  the  good  old  way.  The  old 
paths,  trod  by  Patriarch,  Prophet,  and  Apostle, 
still  look  inviting.  The  old  way,  to  say  the 
least,  is  reliable ;  and  old  truth  is  all  I  aspire  to 
speak  of.  Universalism  I  take  to  be  an  old  truth. 
How  is  it  then  with  this  old  truth  in  these  days 
of  progress  ?  Out  here  in  the  great  West,  I 
think  Universalism  remains  the  same  "good  ti- 
dings of  great  joy  to  all  people."  I  believe  none 
of  its  brightness  is  tarnished—none  of  its  glory 
lost,  by  the  vagaries  of  the  present  era  in  new 
fangled  absurdities  and  new  dressed  follies. 
True,  we  have  here  new  sights— new  notions, 
and  very  great  latitude  of  sentiment.  But  we 
have  no  light  that  is  not  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
of  that  brightest  ray  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness  that  illumines  the  whole  creation  of  God  in 
pority  and  bliss.  Nothing  has  equalled,  noth- 
ing can  equal  the  bright  array  of  lesser  truths 
that  cluste>  around  this,  and  make  the  system 
we  call  Universalism,  replete  with  man's  re- 
demption and  God's  goodness.  Progress  may 
run  itself  weary  in  the  charmed  circle  of  knowl- 
edge, virtue  and  glory  through  which  our  race  in 
Christ  are  passing.  Thought  may  revel  to  all 
eternity  among  the  attributes  of  Jehovah  as 
manifested  in  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  there  be- 
hold unexplored  regions  of  wisdom  and  love  in 
prospective.  This -all  this,  old-fashioned  Uni- 
versalism brings  to  human  view.  What  more 
can  mortals  ask  ?  rather  what  mortal,  taught  of 
Christ,  could  he  induced  to  leave  the  temple 
where  he  is  taught  to  worship  and  seek  to  learn 
by  uncertain  sounds  and  mysterious  indications? 
None,  I  am  sure,  but  the  half  converted  and  un- 
enlightened, like  the  disciples  of  old  who  for- 
sook their  Master  and  fled  before  they  were  truly 
converted. 

Yours  truly, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  DYING  CnBISTIAR. 

There  is  nothing  better  suited  to  leave  a  fa- ' 
vorable  impression  of  the  reality  and  pleasant- 
ness of  the  Christian  religion,  than  to  witness 
the  dying  scene  of  a  true  Christian. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day  in  Sep- 
tember that  I  was  called  to  see  a  dear  friend  bid 
adieu  to  all  that  this  world  offers,  and  take  her 
departure  for  that  happy  land  where  all  is  peace. 

The  sun  was  just  disappearing  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  all  around  was  still  save  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  sheep  just  penned  in  their  folds,  and 
the  whip-poor-will's  song  afar  off"  in  the  grove. 
On  one  side,  was  the  high  hills,  raising  their 
lofty  heads  for  above  me,  and  on  the  other,  the 
valley  through  which  wandered  the  sweet  little 
river,  and  over  which  were  interspersed  the 
fields  of  golden  corn ;  far  in  the  distance  was 
seen  the  broad,  blue  ocean,  rolling  on  in  all  its 
majesty  and  greatness,  and  made  to  look  still 
more  beautiful  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
which  were  reflected  upon  its  watery  mirror ; 
and  I  thought  what  a  sweet  time  was  this  to  die. 

Consumption  had  laid  fast  hold  upon  Florence 
Lee.  Slowly  had  we  seen  her  droop,  but  alas  I 
we  were  not  expecting  the  end  so  soon.  When 
first  I  knew  Florence  Leslie,  she  was  in  the  bloom 
of  youth— a  maiden  of  eighteen  summers,  gentle 
and  kind  to  all  around  her,  and  none  knew  her 
but  to  love  her.  She  was  not  what  the  world 
calls  beautifbl,  but  she  had  a  pleasantness  of 
manner  that  endeared  her  to  us  all.  Early  in 
life  she  had  learned  to  put  her  trust  in  God,*  and 
covenanted  to  serve  him  and  him  only ;  and  as 
far  as  lay  in  her  power,  she  endeavored  to  follow 
in  her  Savior's  footsteps ;  but  for  all  this  she,  as 
every  one  else,  had  faults — for  there  is  none  that 
is  perfect.  She  was  at  that  time  the  picture  of 
health.  Those  rosy  cheeks  and  that  healthful 
countenance  showed  no  marks  of  disease ;  and 
soon  after,  as  I  saw  her  approach  the  altar,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  Herbert  Lee,  to  be  joined  in 
the  holy  band  of  matrimony,  I  thought  her  cup 
of  happiness  seemed  to  be  full,  and  she  was  hap- 
py then,  for  few  young  people  enter  life  with 
brighter  prospects  than  they.  Young  and  pros- 
perous, they  looked  forward  to  long  years  of  plea- 
sure. 

But  let  us  pass  over  a  few  short  years. 

They  had  laid  two  little  ones  in  the  silent 
grave,  and  the  hectic  flush,  the  dry,  hard  cough, 
and  the  pallid  features,  all  speak  but  too  sadly 
of  the  fate  of  the  once  young  and  healthy  Flo- 
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Consumption  is  fast  hurrying  her  to  her  final 
rest,and  although  we, who  watched  her  daily,  saw 
not  how  fast  she  was  fading,  yet  disease  rests 
not  day  nor  night.  For  many  days,  yea  weeks, 
we  have  felt  that  she  must  leave  us.  Yet  oft^ 
entimes  blinded  by  that  flattering  disease,  we 
hoped,  and  even  thought,  that  soon  we  should 
hear  her  accustomed  light  step,  and  that  soon 
she  would  take  her  former  place  in  domestic  af- 
fairs, but  it  was  not  to  be  np. 

She  was  now  waiting  the  will  of  *'  Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well,"  and  earnestly  desiring  to 
behold  the  greatness  and  glory  of  him  *^  who  not 
having  seen,  she  loved."  All  that  now  bound 
her  to  earth  was  her  dear  husband,  and  two  rosy 
cheeked  daughters  that  she  felt  needed  a  moth- 
er's kind  and  watchful  care;  that  care  which 
she  herself  knew  how  to  value,  for  she  had  early 
been  bereft  of  it.  It  cost  many  a  struggle  to 
give  them  up,  but  this  she  was  enabled  to  do, 
for  she  felt  that  "  the  God  who  had  sustained" 
her  husband  **  in  six  trials,  would  be  with  him 
in  the  seventh,"  and  also  take  care  of  her  darl- 
ing ones ;  and  thus  she  was  reconciled  to  what- 
ever awaited  her  in  the  future. 

As  I  lefl  her  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of 
September,  I  felt  encouraged  to  leave  her  so 
well,  and  you  may  judge  of  my  surprise  when 
the  next  night  I  was  called  to  see  her  die. 

As  I  entered  the  house  all  was  still — not  even 
the  pet  dog  welcomed  me  as  usual ;  but  all 
around  me  seemed  to  whisper  that  death  was 
there.  As  I  entered  the  chamber,  Florence 
reached  her  hand  towards  me  and  whispered, 
**  I  am  almost  gone.  'Tis  sweet  to  die  in  the 
arms  of  Jesus  and  feel  that  all  is  well." 

She  sank  into  a  sweet  slumber  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  awol^e  and  said  a  few  words  to 
us  all — telling  us  how  happy  she  was,  and  of 
the  bright  views  of  the  Life  before  her.  Just 
before  her  death,  she  called  her  husband  to  her, 
and  told  him  that  she  saw  the  angels  hovering 
round  her  calling  "  Sister  spirit,  come  away." 

Oh  it  was  a  sacred  and  solemn  scene  to  see 
with  what  calmness  and  composure  she  **  pass- 
ed through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
fearing  no  evil,"  but  "  with  the  rod  and  staff  of 
Gk>d  to  support  her,"  calmly  bidding  adieu  to  all 
the  toils  and  cares  of  this  life  !  She  "fell  asleep 
in  Jesus"  as  she  finished  saying,  "  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory ?  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  vic- 
tory, through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  one  whom  I  had  never 


known  but  to  love,  and  to  whom  I  felt  that  death 
was  gain. 

As  we  followed  her  to  her  final  resting  place, 
we  wept,  notwithstanding  her  request,  "  Weep 
not  for  me,"  for  we  felt  that  we  had  lost  a  faith- 
ful counsellor  and  friend.  But  she  has  gone 
home,  and  we  would  not  recall  her.  Let  os 
profit  by  her  example ;  and  as  far  as  she  follow- 
ed in  the  footsteps  of  her  Divine  Master,  so  hi 
may  we  imitate  her — and  may  we  all  be  led  to 
say,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  hers."  J.  t.  f. 

Norwich,  Coaa. 


TBB  HEAKT'S  VAIL. 

It  cometh  with  its  holy  light. 
The  blessed  Sabbath  mom  ; 

But  my  soul,  darkened,  dwells  in  night. 
Of  light  and  beauty  shorn. 

Blank  desolation  is  around, — 

The  air  is  vacancy, 
A  silent  longing  is  the  ground. 

An  anguish  bends  the  sky. 

In  aching  emptiness  I  raise 

Towards  heaven  my  yearning  arms  ; 
There  shines  the  lustre  of  my  days. 

There  glow  life's  ravished  charms. 

My  heart  calls  to  thee,  precious  child. 

My  beauteous,  loving  boy. 
Of  happy  spirit,  temper  mild. 

My  only  earthly  joy. 

I  mourn  thy  absence  ;  loudly  rings 
Each  place  the  knell  of  bliss  ; 

And  silent  hope  no  longer  sings 
Of  buoyant  happiness.     . 

I  listen,  but  I  cannot  hear 

Thy  laughter,  light  and  glad  ; — 

Oh,  how  I  want  thy  smile  to  cheer 
My  heart,  oppressed  and  sad. 

My  work  for  thee  on  earth  is  done. 

My  holy  vigils  o*er  ; 
And  I  can  watch  my  darling  one. 

And  wake  for  him  no  more. 

Oh,  once  again  to  comfort  him. 

His  sorrow  kiss  away  ! 
Rock  him  to  sleep  at  twilight  dim. 

And  sing  to  him  all  day  ! 
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My  restless  fingeis  idlj  moTe, 
-Thj  pleasure »  only,  heed, 

While  thou,  in  angels'  care  abore. 
Of  earth  no  more  hast  need. 

Would  I  could  see  thy  little  hand 

Extended  unto  me. 
Know  thy  attendants,  understand 

What  thy  delights  can  be. 

I  loathe  the  leisure  that  can  speak 

To  me  of  ease  and  rest  ; 
I  long  again  to  feel  thy  cheek 

Reclined  upon  my  breast. 

Oh,  drear  and  desolate  I  feel 

My  pillow  and  my  chair  ; 
Unblest  and  joyless  is  the  meal 

Which  thou  no  more  can  share. 

And  yet,  I  know  that  Ood  can  bless  ; 

His  providence  is  good  ; — 
But,  oh,  this  yearning  loneliness. 

This  aching  solitude  ! 

Thy  will  be  done,  O  God,  who  gave 
That  blessed  child  to  me  ; 

And  yet,  oh.  Father,  I  do  crave 
One  precious  boon  of  thee. 

Let  not  its  soul  in  bliss  forget 
The  one  he  clung  to  here  ; 

But,  may  he  love  with  fervor  yet 
The  mother  once  so  dear. 

'Tis  all  I  ask  ;  for  he  is  blest  ; 

Pain  cannot  reach  him  now  ; 
My  sorrow  is  a  crown  of  rest 

Upon  his  glorious  brow. 


IdlMOSA. 


JEKSET. 

(CoBcloded.] 
CHA.PTER     III. 

There  is  among  other  curious  antiquities  in 
the  island  a  tower  built  of  stone,  and  called 
Prince's  tower.  Of  the  history  of  its  erection, 
the  following  is  the  tradition.  Formerly  there 
was  a  serpent  which  troubled  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  and  devoured  their  flocks.  The  Seign- 
eur of  a  manor  in  Normandy,  called  Hambye, 
being  made  acquainted  therewith,  and  desiring 
to  render  his  name  memorable,  came  over  to  the 
island,  attacked  the  serpent,  and  cut  off  his  head. 


to  appropriate  to  himself  the  glory  of  the  deed, 
killed  his  master  while  be  was  asleep,  after  the 
labor  of  the  encounter,  and  buried  him  on  the 
spot.  He  then  returned  to  Hambye  and  per- 
suaded his  mistress  that  her  husband  had  been 
killed  in  the  conflict,  and  that  himself  had  aven- 
ged his  death  by  destroying  the  serpent;  and 
finally  that  before  her  husband  breathed  his  last, 
he  expressed  a  wish  that  his  widow  would  mar- 
ry him.  While  she  pondered  in  her  heart  wheth- 
er to  comply  with  this  request,  she  was  warned 
by  the  ghost  of  her  husband  that  the  death  of 
him  she  deplored,  was  caused  by  the  treachery 
of  his  page.  This  vision  appearing  nightly,  she 
heeded  the  admonition,  and  became  suspicious 
that  it  was  but  too  true.  She  reported  her  sus- 
picion to  the  judge,  and  the  man  was  examined, 
confessed  the  crime,  and  was  convicted.  The 
unhappy  lady,  in  commemoration  of  the  event, 
caused  this  tower  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where 
her  husband  had  slain  the  serpent,  that  she 
might  see  from  her  residence  at  Hambye  the 
monument  which  her  afiections  had  caused  her 
to  place  over  his  remains.  I  subjoin  a  transla- 
tion which  I  have  made  from  an  old  Norman 
French  ballad,  on  this  subject. 

THE    TaKACHKaOtrS    VAI.ET. 

Where  Jersey's  sea-girt  island  lies. 

An  ancient  tower  doth  stand. 
Whose  turrets  rising  to  the  skies 

Look  out  on  Gallia's  strand. 

The  traveler  who  seeks  to  know 

The  story  it  records. 
Will  hear  a  fearful  tale  of  wo 

Its  history  afibrds. 

In  days  of  chivalry  (they  say)        , 

To  love  and  glory  dear, 
A  furious  s^pent  found  its  way. 

And  made  its  dwelling  here. 

The  trembling  peasant  oAen  found 

Its  hideous  jaws  his  tomb. 
While  quivering  members  scattered  round 

Proclaimed  his  comrades'  doom. 

From  Normandy  a  valiant  knight 

To  dare  the  monster  came 
To  die  or  vanquish  in  the  fight. 

And  Hambye  was  his  name. 

In  vain  a  young  and  beauteous  wife 

Allured  by  woroan*s  charms. 
He  heeded  neither  love  nor  life. 
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With  kind  embrace  his  leave  he  takes. 

His  way  then  fearless  wends, 
A  single  page  his  escort  makes. 

And  on  his  steps  attends. 

The  monster  marks  the  coming  foe, 

His  crest  is  raised  in  ire. 
His  slimy  lips  with  venom  flow. 

His  eyes  flash  out  with  fire. 

With  quickening  step  the  daontless  knight 

His  prowess  hastes  to  prove. 
His  arm  is  ready  for  the  fight, 

No  fears  his  bosom  move. 

With  sure  and  steady  aim  a  dart 

Within  his  scales  he  drives. 
The  dragon  keenly  feels  the  smart, 

In  agony  he  writhes. 

And  now  he  tries  to  throw  hisfolds 

And  on  his  victim  rush, 
The  wary  knight  each  feat  beholds. 

And  shuns  the  fatal  crush. 

And  when  the  serpent  dares  advance 

To  avenge  his  ebbing  life, 
Deep  in  his  throat  he  thrusts  his  lance, 

And  ends  the  mortal  strife. 

*'  The  brave  lord  Hambye,  may  he  live,** 

Is  shouted  through  the  sky, 
**  May  heaven  its  choicest  blessings  give,*' 

The  grateful  peasant's  cry. 

O  short  lived  triumph  !  wretched  end 

To  this  eventful  day  ! 
For  treachery,  fouler  than  a  fiend. 

Had  marked  him  for  its  prey. 

An  unchaste  flame  had  long  possest 

The  bosom  of  his  page. 
The  fire  smouldering  in  his  breast 

Now  burst  forth  in  a  rage. 

And  while  his  valiant  master  slept. 
Nor  dream*d  of  treacherous  art, 

The  faithless  varlet  softly  crept 
And  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

With  well  feigned  grief  this  scene  he  left 
And  sought  the  Norman  shore, 

And  to  a  heart  of  joy  bereA 
These  dismal  tidings  bore^ 

•*  Lady,  sad  news  have  I  to  tell, — 

And  cause  thy  tears  to  flow, 
In  mortal  strife  thy  husband  fell 

Before  the  scaly  foe." 


**  Not  unavenged  his  precious  blood 

Was  shed  upon  the  plain. 
For  I  the  nK>nstei  there  withstood. 

He  by  my  arm  was  slain.** 

**  But  ere  the  glimmering  flame  of  life 

Had  left  my  master's  breast, 
O  be  a  husband  to  my  wife. 

He  said—then  sank  to  rest.** 

O,  who  the  deep  despair  shall  paint 
That  seized  the  widowed  dame  ? 

A  pallid  sickness  made  her  faint. 
Pervading  all  her  frame. 

But  pitying  heaven  resolved  to  save 

Her  from  the  murderer's  bed. 
In  mercy  opens  wide  the  grave. 

The  tomb  gives  up  its  dead. 

In  the  dark  watches  of  the  night. 

He  leaves  the  silent  tomb. 
And  standing  in  the  widow's  sight. 

Reveals  the  bloody  wound. 

<*  Behold  that  mortal  gash,"  says  he, 

**  Implanted  in  my  side. 
It  was  the  blow  of  treachery. 

And  by  that  blow  I  died," 

He  said  ;— then  melting  into  air 

Soon  vanished  from  her  view  ; 
The  dame  revealed  the  strange  aflair. 

And  justice  claimed  her  due. 

They  seize  the  wretch, — his  conscious  guilt 

In  trembling  stands  confeat'; 
The  blood  is  now  avenged,  he  spilt. 

His  master's  ghost  can  rest. 

And  here  upon  these  fertile  lands. 

Where  he  the  serpent  fought. 
This  tower  his  widow  placed  ;  it  stands 

To  consecrate  the  spot. 

She  sees  these  turrets  from  afar. 

They  bless  her  weeping  eyes. 
She  hails  them  as  her  polar  star. 

She  hails  them  as  she  dies. 

At  evening  hour  or  stilly  night. 

Among  the  forest  trees, 
A  murmur  soft  and  voices  light 

Are  mingled  with  the  breeze. 

And  airy  forms  are  often  seen. 

Beneath  the  moon's  mild  ray. 
In  converse  sweet  upon  the  green. 

Ere  night  is  turned  to  day. 
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There  are  some  caves  oa  the  north  side  of  the 
island  which  are  visited  by  strangers  at  low  wa- 
ter. The  access  is  somewhat  difficult,  and 
scarcely  repays  the  labor,  for  these  caves  are  on 
a  very  moderate  scale. 

The  market  at  St.  Helien  is  a  very  fine  build- 
ing, and  well  supplied  with  fish,  flesh  and  fowl. 
Some  fish  are  peculiar  to  these  islands.  There 
is  a  shell  fish  called  the  borne,  being  an  abbre- 
viatioa  for  the  sea-ear,  and  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  human  ear.  It  has  but  a 
single  shell,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  rocks.  It 
is  very  rich  and  luscious,  considerably  larger 
than  the  oyster,  but  very  inferior  in  delicacy  of 
flavor.  The  sands  also  abound  with  small  eels, 
which  are  raked  up  at  low  water,  and  are  very 
good  eating. 

There  is  a  custom  peculiar  to  these  islands 
with  respect  to  the  sea-weed  that  grows  on  the 
rocks.     This  weed  is  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Vareck,  bat  is  known  to  sailors  on  the  coast  of 
America,  as  the  Gulf  weed.     It  is  considered  of 
such  importance  that  there  are  laws  designating 
the  seasons  for  cutting  it,  which  are  twice  a 
year,  and  officers  are  appointed  to  make  a  fair 
division  according  to  fixed  regulations.     At  the 
season  for  harvesting  it,  the    country  people 
throughout  the  island,  may  b«  seen  swarming 
on  the  rocks  like  bees.    They  carry  their  dinner 
with  them,  and  live  on  the  sea-shore.  The  weed 
is  reaped  with  a  hook.     It  is  a  frolicking  timei 
and  men  and  women  join  in  the  labor.    I  used 
to  anticipate  this  time  in  ray  boyhood,  with 
much  pleasure,  and  enter  into  it  with  vast  satis- 
faction.    Even  the  sea-weed  that  floats  ashore, 
is  subject  to  a  fair  distribution,  and  cannot  be 
gathered  up  at  random.    It  may  be  well  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  importance  attached  to  this 
weed.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  used  for  manure, 
and  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  fertilizer.    The 
farmers  plough  it  in  the  furrow ;  they  spread  it 
on  the  land  in  the  Spring,  and  its  unctuous  qual- 
ities greatly  enrich  their  pastures.      In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  less  wealthy  portion  of  the  com- 
munity use  it  for  fuel.    They  spread  it  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  then  it  makes  a  good  steady  fire. 
In  such  a  mild  climate,  it  answers  such  a  pur- 
pose very  well.     There  is  but  little  wood  on  the 
island.     The  rich  use  coal,  and  the  poor  vareck, 
and  for  heating  their  ovens  they  make  use  of 
farze  or  gorse,  which  is  bound  up  in  faggots  and 
left  to  dry.    The  ashes  from  the  sea-weed  arc 
also  highly  esteemed  as  a  manure. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  generally 


small  in  stature,  but  hardy,  enterprising,  frugal, 
industrious  and  moral.  They  are  superlatively 
loyal  and  patriotic,  and  think  as  much  of  their 
little  spot  of  native  soil,  as  the  American  can 
think  of  his  extended  country.  They  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  though  of  course  but 
very  few  in  one  place,  and  I  have  never  found 
in  diflerent  countries  where  I  have  traveled,  any 
one  from  these  islands  in  absolute  poverty  or 
asking  assistance,  unless  overtaken  by  some  un- 
avoidable calamity  such  as  sickness,  fire  or 
shipwreck.  c.  f.  le  fevre. 

Milwaukio,  Wit. 


THE  BIBLE. 


Sceptic,  teach  us  not  to  doubt  it  ! 

While  on  life's  broad  sea  we  sail  ; 
What  were  life  or  death  without  it  ? 

Human  strength  and  efibrts  fail. 
Would  ye  have  no  rod  and  compass, 

*Mid  the  darkness  of  the  night  ? 
When  the  waves  are  dashing  round  us, 

Would  ye  have  no  beacon  light  ? 

Sceptic,  teach  us  not  to  doubt  it  ! 

Mariners  upon  the  deep — 
Every  breeze  but  makes  more  real 

Memories  that  never  sleep. 
Soon  a  dark  line  proudly  glearoeth  ! 

Home  !  'tis  home  !  beyond  the  strand. 
While  a  joyful  shout  is  echoed — 

'Tis  the  sailor's  cry  of  land. 

Sceptic,  teach  us  not  to  doubt  it  ! 

Promisor  of  joys  like  this, 
Great  the  toils  we  could  not  sufier 

For  an  hour  so  full  of  bliss. 
So  when  our  lifers  toils  are  ended, 

We  shall  view  the  holy  hill. 
Where  within  our  Father's  mansion 

New  joys  shall  the  spirit  fill. 

Sceptic,  teach  us  not  to  doubt  it  ! 

It  bath  many  an  hour  beguiled  ; 
Like  a  green  oasis  smiling, 

Smiling  midst  the  desert  wild. 
There  we've  bathed  in  cooling  waters — 

There  we've  ate  the  bread  of  life  ; 
While  the  heart  renewed  its  vigor. 

For  life's  journey  and^its  strife. 

Sceptic,  teach  us  not  to  doubt  it  ! 
Would  ye  have  us  thus  to  die  ? 
Wrecked  and  lost  amid  the  darkness  ! 
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No,  the  faith  is  strong  that  guides  us  ; 
We  believe  that  He  who  holds 

Planets  in  their  trackless  courses. 
Safe  beneath  his  care  enfolds. 

M.    ELLEN    HOLCOMB. 


CnURCH  PAPERS.    NO.  IF. 

THE  COMMUJ^IOJSr, 

Your  Committee  propose  at  this  time  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  uses  of  the  Comraanion,  and  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  the  prevalent  objections 
urged  against  its  observance. 

It  cannot  but  awaken,  in  the  earnest  and 
thoughtful  mind,  a  fear  that  religion  is  not  re- 
garded generally  as  a  personal  interest,  an  indi- 
vidual concern,  when  many  who  have  made  a 
profession  of  it,  neglect  this  service,  and  when 
the  mass  of  worshipers  of  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion retire  on  the  Sabbath  from  the  lM>nse  of  God 
before  its  celebration.  It  is  painful  fear;  and 
many  serious  questions  will  present  themselves 
for  consideration,  and  we  would  wish  that  every 
one  who  withdraws  would  unburthen  his  heart 
and  tell  us  freely  and  manfully  what  is  the  ob- 
stacle to  his  participation  in  the  ordinance.  The 
heart  often  yearns  with  love  and  sympathy  for 
the  thoughtless  or  the  wavering,  and  feels  an 
assurance  that  all  hindrances  and  excuses  would 
be  dissipated  by  an  honest  and  deliberate  exam- 
ination of  them.  Many,  it  may  be,  are  unper- 
suaded  of  its  efficacy ;  and  many  are  withheld 
by  secret  objections  and  prejudices  which  they 
hardly  dare  scrutinize,  or  deliberately  and  open- 
ly experss. 

A  consideration  then  of  the  uses  of  the  Com- 
munion, may  bring  conviction  to  one  class  of 
minds ;  and  an  examination  of  the  excuses  for 
its  neglect,  may  dispel  the  doubt  or  delusion  of 
another  class;  and  your  Committee  cannot  but 
regard  the  presentation  of  this  subject  by  the 
Pulpits  of  our  Faith,  as  likely  to  awaken  atten- 
tion and  lead  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  clear 
and  definite  convictions  of  duty,  and  thus 
strengthen  our  bonds  of  union  and  religious  fel- 
lowship, and  confirm  and  render  more  effective 
our  church  organization ;  thus  extend  the  true 
and  legitimate  influence  of  our  faith  over  those 
who  ostensibly  profess  it.  The  want  of  vitality 
in  Christian  faith  is  traceable  perhaps  mainly  to 
the  erroneous  belief  that  the  Church  is  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  truth,  and  that  an  occasional  out- 
ward observance  will  meet  all  the  requisitions 


of  society,  and  satisfy  the  conscience ;  and  if 
the  Church  fail  to  insist  upon  peculiar  ordinan- 
ces, they  may  be  safely  left  to  individual  option,    ; 
and  are  binding  only  upon  those  who  acknowl-    j 
edge  their  force  and  assume  the  obligation  to    I 
observe  them. 

What  then  are  the  uses  of  the  Communion  ?    • 
We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;    I 
that  he  spake  the  words  of  truth  and  wisdom  ; 
that  he  lived  a  pure  and  holy  life ;    that  faith  in  • 
him,  obedience  to  his  teachings,  cherishing  his 
spirit,  alone  can  bring  us  peace  and  blessedness, 
and  redeem  us  from  the  power  of  sin  and  cril ; 
to  deepen  and  confirm  this  belief,  we  need  to 
come  near  unto  him,  to  the  very  spirit  of  his 
life  and   trials  and  death,  and  pat  away,  as  rt 
were,  the  centuries  which  roll  between  him  %nd 
us,  and  look  upon  him  in  contemplation  as  an 
elder  brother,  an  exemplar,  the  child  of  the  same 
Parent  and  our  Guide  and  Teacher  and  Master, 
dwelling  in  our  midst,  sharing  our  sorrows  and 
griefs ;  the  ever-present  ideal  of  living  and  dy- 
ing virtue.     The  great  office  of  Christianity  is 
to  form  his  spirit  in  us,  and  make  us  his  faithful 
disciples.     This  nearness  to  Christ,  every  heart 
should,  above  all  things  else,  desire,  if  it  woald 
share  in  his  triumphs  and  his  glory.    And   in 
the  Lord's   Supper  we  endeavor  to  draw^  nigh 
unto  him  in  spirit  and  communion,  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  his  life  and  teachings,  to  feel  that  we  are 
gaining  juster  views  of  life  and  duty,  and  are 
being  sanctified  through  God*s  truth  which  he 
spake  unto  us.    Believing  that  he  requested  his 
disciples  thus  to  remember  him,  and  desiring 
that  we  may  be  worthy  of  his  name,  we  hot 
obey  our  dying  Master's  command  to  do  this  in 
remembrance  of  him.     It  is  a  natural  and  grate- 
ful act  of  commemoration,  free  from  all  mystery 
or  mysticism,  all  vagueness  or  superstition;  an 
act  which  commends  itself  to  every  soul  which 
loves  the  blessed   Savior  and   truth,  and  who 
would  obey  his  precepts. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  all  worship- 
ers observed  this  command  as  a  needful  and  es- 
tablished or(hnance,  and  there  was  none  of  that 
exceeding  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  its  profana- 
tion which  now  prevails.  It  was  regarded  as 
intended  for  the  edification  of  all  who  bore  the 
Christian  name,  and  not  as  a  distinctive  rite  to 
be  enjoyed  only  by  the  few.  Those  who  partook 
at  the  Lord's  Table  were  required  only  to  he- 
lieve  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  that  he  was  a 
divinely  commissioned  Teacher,  and  that  he 
spake  the  words  of  God's  truth  as  one  having 
authority,  and  who  lived  the  doctrines  he  pro- 
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fessed.  Such  only  is  the  requisition  now,  and  it 
will  prove  a  profitable  meditation  to  all  to  con- 
sider the  uses  of  this  service,  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  its  institution. 

Christ  is  the  highest  ideal  of  excellence  ever 
vouchsafed  to  man — the  living  embodiment  of 
moral  and  spiritual  perfection.  And  if  we  would 
have  his  spirit  and  be  happy,  for  one  cannot  be 
happy  without  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  the  sim- 
plest and  most  natural  means  of  its  attainment 
k  what  ?  To  consider  it — to  meditate  upon  it — 
to  gain  a  clear  and  definite  conception  of  it— to 
form  the  image  of  its  excellence  in  our  minds, 
and  to  set  it  before  us  as  a  standard  to  guide  us 
in  our  endeavor.  We  shall  be  quickened  by  our 
contemplation  to  a  desire  for  a  holier  and  bet- 
ter life,  and  shall  feel  strengthened  and  born 
to  newness  of  life  when  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
dawns  within  us,  and  we  begin  to  realize  that  we 
have  a  kindred  nature,  a  kindred  discipline,  and 
may  share  a  kindred  faith  and  glory.  What 
contemplation  is  so  needful,  so  helpful  to  us 
(tempted  and  suffering  creatures)  as  this  ?  What 
communion  will  bring  such  calm  and  holy  trust, 
will  speak  sach  peace  to  our  troubled  spirits,  as 
this?  What  life  ever  lived  in  the  wide  world, 
was  so  full  of  sweet  and  gentle  humanities,  ao 
simple,  80  beautiful,  so  precious,  so  child-like,  so 
holy,  so  &od-like  as  this  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? 

Meditate — meditate  upon  it.  Seek  occasions 
for  the  contemplation  of  this  divine  and  holy  life 
that  you  may  realize  it.  Go  down  "  into  the 
depths  of  your  soul,  study  its  nature,  its  capaci- 
ties, its  wants ;  find  out  what  it  was  made  for. 
Become  familiar  with  the  beauty  of  rectitude, 
the  divinity  of  goodness,  the  venerableness  of 
'  sanctity,  the  majesty  and  humbleness  of  prayer, 
the  heroism  of  virtue,  the  sublimity  of  devotion. 
Let  glowing  thoughts  of  purity  and  gentleness, 
candor  and  forbearance,  disinterestedness  and 
love,  become  your  bosom  companions,  for  where 
these  thoughts  come  not,  there  is  no  hope,  no 
promise,  no  improvement,  yet  where  they  abide 
and  live — where  they  live  in  self  reproach  and 
struggle  in  prayer,  there  is  garnered  up  a  whole 
magazine  of  means,  the  very  means  of  grace  and 
salvation." 

To  him,  then,  who  would  rise  above  the  world 
and  its  trials,  vicissitudes  and  calamities;  who 
would  wear  a  calm,  unvexed  and  changeless 
spirit ;  who  would  treasure  in  his  inward  life  an 
imperishable  blessedness ;  who  would  behold 
the  approich  of  the  minister  of  death  (*'  the 
white-robed  spirit  with  the  ever  weeping  eye 
and  drooDinsr  winff"^   without  a  fear :    to  him 


who  would  live  and  die  with  an  unfaltering  trust 
— we  say, — meditate  upon  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus.  The  way  is  open,  the  Table  of  Com- 
memoration is  spread— it  is  the  Lord's  Table — 
it  is  free  to  all  who  believe  in  the  blessed  Sa- 
vior and  desire  to  partake  of  his  spirit — no  creed 
of  sectarianism — no  church  organization  inter- 
poses an  obstacle — it  requires  no  profession  of 
superior  sanctity  or  especial  fitness.  It  asks 
only  the  profession  of  sincere  desire  for  a  virtu- 
ous and  hiippy  life,  and  access  to  the  Memorial 
Table  is  as  unhindered,  as  the  prayer  of  the 
humble  and  contrite  spirit  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace— as  the  petition  of  the  child  to  the  pa- 
rent. 

It  is  true  that  the  creeds  of  many  churches 
would  forbid  such  an  approach  ;  but  we  profess 
not  to  believe  in  these  partial  and  exclusive  sys- 
tems—we believe  Christ  to  be  the  Savior  of  all 
men,  that  he  is  an  Exemplar  to  us  all,  that  there 
is  no  mysterious  eflScacy  in  the  philosophy  of 
his  nature— and  yet,  though  we  believe  in  the 
imitableness  of  his  perfections,  and  put  away 
the  incomprehensible  theory  of  the  Godhead,  we 
pause  and  hesitate  and  submit  to  the  paralyzing 
influences  we  profess  to  have  discarded.  An 
impenetrable  cloud  of  mystery  hangs  over  the 
Communion  Table,  and  many  dare  not  approach 
it,  as  if  it  were  still  surrounded  with  diflSculties, 
and  demanded  the  assumption  of  new  obliga- 
tions and  the  profession  of  a  peculiar  faith  and 
church  membership.  The  obligations  which 
the  Communicant  recognizes,  are  the  obligations 
which  are  already  laid  upon  every  human  soul ; 
the  imperative,  unalterable  obligations  of  a  mo- 
ral and  spiritual  nature— obligations  neither  to 
be  assumed  nor  renounced,  neither  to  be  assent- 
ed to  nor  denied,  for  they  are  as  imperishable  as 
the  immortal  soul.  Recognized  they  may  be 
by  the  Communicant,  but  not  created ;  and  does 
he  who  abandons  this  service  tell  us  that  he  does 
not  recognize  his  Christian  obligations ;  does  he 
still  believe  that  he  can  be  happy  in  refusing 
Christian  obedience?  Does  he  still  deny  the 
need  of  appointed  Christian  means  ?  If  it  were 
so,  the  answer  would  be  obvious.  Nevertheless 
it  is  perhaps  true,  that  it  is  secretly  believed  that 
a  Christian  obligation  is  not  binding  until  it  is 
admitted.  Are  the  laws  of  Nature  alterable  ? 
Do  we  need  to  admit  their  existence  before  we 
are  subjected  to  them  ?  Are  they  imposed  only 
upon  those  who  recognize  their  existence  ?  What 
has  our  recognition  or  denial  to  do  with  the  laws 
of  Nature?  The  stability  and  harmony  of  the 
Universe  depend  upon  these  laws,  and  we  are 
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the  subjects  of  them  whether  we  recognize  them 
or  deny  them. 

So  also  is  it  with  spiritual  laws.  They  are  as 
unchangeable  as  the  Lawgiver,  as  immutable  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  as  unconditional  and 
universal  as  the  laws  of  Nature.  Nay,  they  are 
the  laws  of  Nature ;  the  laws  of  Him  of  whose 
being  and  attributes  Nature  is  but  a  Revelation 
— of  Him  of  whom  all  visible  things  are  but 
"  the  garment,"  of  whom  light  is  but  the  "  shad- 
ow." What,  indeed,  has  our  acceptance  or  ac- 
quiescence, when  we  think  of  it,  to  do  with  the 
infinite  will  and  majesty  of  the  Omnipotent ! 
Are  his  ways  as  our  ways,  or  can  we  stay  his 
hand,  or  say,  what  doest  thou  ?  Believe  it  then, 
"  if  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  re- 
ligion will  have  something  to  do  with  us."  If 
we  will  refuse  and  neglect  the  means  of  Chris- 
tian culture  and  discipline,  we  must  take  the 
penalty  of  our  disobedience,  and  soon  or  late,  we 
must  come  to  this  truth,  the  conviction  that  the 
law  of  Christ  is  our  only  guide  and  safety,  our 
only  reliance  and  salvation.  Happy  shall  we 
be  to  learn  this  blessed  truth  betimes,  for  it  is  a 
truth  which  must  be  learned  by  all,  as  all  must 
yield  to  the  Omnipotent  will  of  the  Father,  and 
Christ  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet.  Come  then  to  the  Table  of  the 
Lord.  Meditate  upon  his  pure  and  holy  life, 
and  be  changed  into  the  same  image. 

•*  But  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  awe  and  repel  us,"  say  some,  "  and  we 
shrink  away  in  fear  and  sorrow.  Gladly  do  we 
hear  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  Sanctuary,  in  our 
hymns  of  devotion,  in  the  sacred  teaching  of  the 
Scripture,  in  the  prayers  and  services  of  the 
Holy  day,  but  there  is  an  undefinable  dread 
\  about  this  ordinance,  and  we  cannot  feel  that 
we  ought  to  participate  in  it."  Is  this  dread 
rational?  The  symbols  surely  are  not  holier 
than  the  truths  they  teach.  The  bread  and  wine 
are  but  designed  as  emblems  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  The  sacred  rite  is  intended  to 
fix  attention,  to  impress  the  mind  by  visible 
means,  to  lead  to  devout  and  serious  meditation, 
and  to  the  realization  of  the  divine  ideal  in 
Christ  Let  us  consider  if  we  are  not  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  the  false  theology  we  condemn, 
if  it  can  be  true  that  the  blessed  name  of  the 
Savior  is  "  music  to  our  ears,"  when  we  shrink 
in  fear  from  that  service  which  will  so  clearly 
reveal  him  to  us;  or  do  wc  think  that  we  have 
enough  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  within  us,  and  do 
we  rest  satial^ed  with  our  present  partial  attain- 
ment ?   If,  indeed,  as  we  profess,  we  love  the 


holy  name  of  Jesus,  then  should  we  rejoice  wiih 
an  exceeding  joy  to  participate  in  that  service 
which  would  sanctify  us,  and  by  setting  before 
our  minds  in  an  especial  form,  the  idea  of  virtue 
and  truth,  elevate  us  to  a  purer  and  holier  prac- 
tice, to  a  more  Christian  life.  This  means  is 
rational  and  natural.  It  has  an  intrinsic  excel- 
lence as  a  means.  It  is  peculiarly  designed  for 
instruction  and  discipline.  It  is  a  most  direct 
and  efficient  means.  It  will  powerfully  impel 
us  to  put  forth  new  endeavors,  and  reach  forward 
to  better  and  holier  aims.  And  is  such  a  service 
to  be  disregarded  and  set  aside  by  the  plea  of 
itsfearfulness?  The  immutable  and  ceaseless 
obligation  which  rests  upon  every  human  soul, 
is  fearful  indeed,  for  we  are  the  artificers  of  our 
own  weal  or  woe ;  here  is  all  our  danger  ;  heie 
should  be  all  our  fear ;  but  aid  which  will  help 
us  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  strengthen  us  for  the 
trials  and  sorrows  of  life,  ought  to  be  hailed  by 
us  as  a  blessing  and  minister  of  good;  and  all 
worldly  gains  and  advantages,  learning,  wealth, 
and  the  abundance  the  heart  desireth,  should  be 
reckoned  as  light  and  trivial  compared  to  the 
undying  treasure  of  the  impei-ishable  soul- 

Consider  again,  if  the  fearfulness  and  solem- 
nity of  the  act  of  ;jrflyer  would  be  considered  a 
valid  excuse  for  its  neglect  ?  and  let  us  calmly 
examine  the  matter,  and  see  if  the  service  of 
Communion  is  or  can  be,  when  rightly  viewed, 
more  solemn  or  impressive — can  Comni anion 
with  the  Savior  be  esteemed  a  holier  act  than 
Communion  with  the  Grod  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior  ?  Is  Jesus  then  to  our  thought 
more  inaccessible  than  the  Deity  ?  Are  we  not 
yet  freed  from  the  blighting  mysteries  of  the  un- 
holy creeds  of  man's  device?  Beside,  if  this 
plea  be  admitted,  what  shall  be  the  limit  of  its 
validity  ?  Why  shall  not  any  and  every  religious 
ordinance  be  disregarded  because  of  its  dread 
significance,  because  we  cannot  approach  it 
without  fear  and  sorrow  ?  Life,  human  life,  this 
every  day  life  of  ours,  is  full  of  the  roost  vital 
interests,  the  most  imminent  perils,  the  greatest 
and  most  solemn  meaning,  if  we  will  rightly 
consider  it.  The  significance  of  the  external 
world  to  the  soul  appears  to  be  all  its  value; 
and  all  other  interests  sink  into  comparative 
worthlessness,  when  we  meditate  upon  the  im- 
perishable and  unutterable  worth  of  truth  and 
holiness,  of  inward  peace  and  purity,  of  a  con- 
science void  of  offence,  and  an  humble,  thankful 
spirit  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Father. 
Life  is  full  of  dread  significance  and  unspeakable 
awe,  when  we  apprehend  it  aright.     Nothing  to 
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us,  can  be  more  fearful,  more  solemn,  more 
mysterious,  or  wonderful.  What  are  we  ? 
Whence  came  we  ?  Why  are  we  here  ?  Whith- 
er shall  we  go,  and  when  ?  What  is  our  birth  ? 
What  and  why  is  death  ?  If  a  man  die,  shall  he 
li?e  again  ?  Shall  there  be  a  recognition  of  the 
lored  and  lost  in  the  spirit  land  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  sin  and  sorrow  ?  What  is  the  teach- 
ing of  loss  and  pain,  disappointment,  calamity 
and  bereavement?  What  is  this  consciousness 
within  us,  this  subtle,  invisible,  ever  yearning, 
questioning  spirit  in  our  bosoms  ?  Yes,  life  is 
full  of  deepest  moment  and  most  vital  interest, 
full  of  fearfullest  significance,  of  most  blessed 
hopes  and  aspirations,  of  bitterest  anguish  and 
unspeakable  woe.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  live, 
a  fearful  thing  to  sin,  a  fearful  thing  to  die ;  and 
shall  we  be  hindered  by  a' feeling  of  the  fearful- 
ness  of  the  act,  from  coming  unto  him  who  was 
*'  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,*' 
that  we  may  learn  how  to  bear  all  events  and 
trials  calmly,  submissively  and  triumphantly, 
and  come  oflT  conquerors,  and  more  than  con- 
querors over  the  world  and  the  hosts  of  evil  ? 
Nothing  can  be  more  solemn  to  us  than  the  un- 
measured responsibilities  which  rest  upon  us  ; 
nothing  more  fearful  than  the  unsounded  depths 
of  our  own  souls ;  nothing  more  mysterious  than 
our  own  Hfe,  than  memory  and  hope,  than  joy 
and  sorrow,  than  death  and  the  grave ;  and  shall 
we  who  have  access  to  the  Father,  who  aspire 
to  share  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  who  would 
find  out  the  Almighty  and  learn  his  wisdom  and 
his  wondrous  works  and  ways,— shall  we  not 
seek  the  counsel  of  his  Christ,  to  whom  and 
through  whom  the  Father  has  revealed  his  will, 
to  whom  he  gave  his  spirit  without  measure, 
who  was  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  him, — 
who  bore  all  sorrows  and  calamities,  and  perse- 
cations  and  denials  and  treachery,  and  an  ago- 
nizing death  upon  the  Cross,  that  he  might  tri- 
umph over  all,  and  thus  be  perfected,  and  redeem 
and  save  the  world  from  sin  and  sorrow  ?  Shall 
we  not  come  to  the  table  of  his  commemoration, 
and  commune  with  him,  and  obey  his  affection- 
ate and  dying  request,  who  gave  his  life  a  ran- 
som for  us,  that  the  world  might  be  hallowed  by 
his  stainless  virtue,  and  we  and  those  who  come 
after  us,  be  blessed  by  his  guileless  life  and  per- 
fect example  ? 

Let  the  irrational  dread  of  Jesus  be  put  away  ; 
let  us  obey  our  Master,  and  instead  of  the  aw- 
fulness  and  sorrow,  there  will  spring  op  in  our 
souls  a  calm  and  holy  peace  and  gladness,  and 
we  shall  love  to  meditate  upon  the  character, 


the  life  and  death  of  Jesus ;  we  shall  partake  of 
his  filial  spirit,  his  divine  trust,  his  gentleness 
and  meekness,  his  patience  and  serenity,  his 
triumphant  joy  and  blessedness.  We  shall  see 
the  Father's  love  in  all  the  dispensations  of  life, 
sltall  look  with  Christ's  faith  through  all  gloom 
and  sorrow,  shall  drink  the  cup  the  Father  giv- 
eth,  and,  like  the  Master,  be  perfected  through 
suflering,  and  wear  a  crown  of  imperishable 
glory.  We  are  too  weak  and  erring  to  trust  in 
ourselves  ;  Jesus  is  our  great  Exemplar,  the  type 
of  our  humanity,  and  we  would  not  miss  his 
foot-prints  to  the  Father's  throne. 

C.  C.  Gordon,  Chairman. 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


A  WINTER  NIGUT. 

*Ti8  dark  !  no  moonbeam's  silver  light 

Appears  to  bless  the  cheerless  night  ; 

But  wintry  winds  a  requiem  sing. 

For  Summer's  blight  and  transient  Spring, 

Yet  all  is  light  within  my  mind, 

No  clouds,  nor  tempest,  there  I  find. 

I  joy  when  Spring's  first  smiles  appear, 

When  Summer  fruits  and  shades  are  here  ; 

I  joy  in  Autumn's  beauty  bright. 

And  yet  I  joy  in  this  dark  night. 

Because  to  me  it  has  been  given 

The  faith  which  makes  this  earth  a  heaven. 

I'm  happy  when  the  sky  is  fair. 

Or  when  the  storm-cloud  lingers  there  ; 

I'm  happy  when  the  stars  are  bright. 

Or  tempest  veils  the  brow  of  night  ; 

I'm  always  happy  when  I  feel 

The  joys  which  faith  and  hope  reveal. 

'Tis  dark  !  no  ray  of  light  I  see 

Amid  the  storm's  loud  revelry  ; 

And  winds  with  anthems,  wild  and  strong. 

Beguile  the  weary  soul  with  song  ; 

There's  beauty  in  the  moon's  toft  light, 

There's  grandeur  in  this  darksome  night. 

M.    B.    WILLIAMS. 

WelMter,  Mich. 


THB  DESERTED  ■AN8I0R. 

Not  far  from  my  own  loved  home,  upon  the 
green  banks  of  "Willow  Dale  Brook,"  that 
winds  its  way  gently  and  beautifully  through 
the  vales  and  meadows  of  the  land  of  my  adop- 
tion, there  stands  a  ruinous  old  mansion,  around 
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whose  crumbling  walls  twines  the  ivy  in  its  na- 
tive wildness  ;  and  through  whose  crevices  and 
broken  windows,  plays  the  wind  in  strange, 
though  not  discordant  music. 

The  broken  arches,  decayed  and  decaying 
timbers,  the  moss-covered  roof  and  grass  grown 
paths ;— all  inform  the  passer-by,  that  it  is  long, 
very  long,  since  human  feet  have  trod  those 
floors,  and  the  sounds  of  joyous  gaiety  and  mirth 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  those  halls. 
Time's  indelible  stamp  of  ruin  and  decay  is 
plainly  visible  upon  every  spot  that  can  attract 
the  notice,  assuring  us  that  that  old  structure 
must  soon  fall  and  mingle  with  the  dust.  Yet 
ere  it  passes  into  non-entity,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  chronicle  a  few  events  in  the  lives  of  its 
former  occupants?  to  place  upon  record  some 
memorial,  which  shall,  in  future  years,  remind 
us,  that  once  a  dwelling  stood  upon  that  lone 
neglected  spot,  and  within  that  dwelling  beat 
hearts  as  truly  great,  good  and  gifted,  as  ever 
this  fair  earth  could  boast  of?  My  spirit  answers 
"  It  is  well." 

Allow  me  then,  dear  reader,  to  present  to 
your  imagination  a  correct  portrait  of  that  an- 
cient family.  It  shall  not  be  adorned  with  more 
than  earthly  beauty  and  goodness ;  it  shall  not 
be  one  that  sendeth  to  the  heart  only  bright 
hopes  and  unclouded  sunshine ;  neither  shall  it 
be  shaded  with  an  undue  portion  of  sorrow.  No; 
it  shall  be  a  true  picture  of  the  life  and  pilgrim- 
age of  those  faithful  ones  who  toiled  on,  man- 
fully and  bravely  through  life's  labor  and  strug- 
gles, calmly  dwelling  beneath  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  prosperity,  and  passing  beneath  the 
shades  of  adversity  and  sorrow  as  calmly,  lean- 
ing trustfully  upon  the  arm  of  Him  who  was 
their  Protector,  Guardian  and  Friend. 

I  have  spoken  of  that  "  ancient  family,"  and 
ancient  indeed  they  were,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury hath  elapsed,  since  the  last  and  only  re- 
maining member  thereof,  found  a  quiet  resting 
place  in  the  village  church-yard,  by  the  side  of 
those  who  finished  still  earlier,  their  voyage  over 
life's  changing  sea.  But  few  of  the  villagers 
recollect  the  event,  and  still  fewer  are  even 
aware  that  such  people  have  ever  existed,  except 
through  the  medium  of  some  aged  relict,  who 
now  and  then  recounts  the  many  kindnesses 
that  he  in  his  youth  received  from  the  occupants 
of  yonder  dilapidated  and  mouldering  building. 

The  circumstances  that  I  am  about  to  lay  be- 
fore you,  were  related  to  me  by  a  lady  whose 
limbs  are  tottering  beneath  the  weight  of  years, 
and  whose  head  is  white  with  the  snows  of  more 


than  eighty  winters.  She  resides  but  a  few 
yards  from  the  mansion  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  and  is  ever  ready  to  impart  to  youth- 
ful curiosity,  some  legend  of  years  long  since 
"  passed  into  the  lapse  of  ages." 

"At  the  time  when  my  acquaintance  with 
the  family  began,"  says  my  informant,  "  it  con- 
sisted of  an  old  man,  his  wife,  one  son,  and  two 
lovely  daughters— the  youngest  about  6fteen 
years  of  age.  The  parents  formerly  resided  in 
one  of  the  New  England  States,  surrounded  by 
loved  friends  and  relatives.  But  these  had  de- 
parted, one  by  one,  until  father  nor  mother  knew 
of  a  single  individual,  beyond  their  own  little 
circle,  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  the  ties  of 
relationship.  Circumstances  compelled  them  to 
remove  from  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  af- 
ter much  trouble  and  time  spent  in  seeking  a 
place  that  henceforth  they  should  call  "  home," 
they  selected  that  home  upon  the  banks  of  our 
own  beautiful  rivulet,  where  merrily  gliding  wa- 
ters seem  to  welcome  each  stranger  to  its  side. 
The  neighbors  did  all  they  could  to  assist  the 
strangers  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  man- 
sion that  had  for  years  stood  tenantless,  and 
when  all  preliminaries  were  arranged,  wished 
them  a  long  life  of  happiness  and  peace,  demon- 
strating by  deeds  which  spoke  in  loader  tones 
than  words.that  their  wishes  proceeded  from  the 
heart.  Their  kindness  and  hospitality  were  well 
repaid.    In  due  time  the  villagers  found  in  Mr. 

B a  counsellor,  adviser  and  friend.     To  him 

they  came  in  all  hours  of  trial,  perplexity  and 
care,  and  from  him  received  words  of  comfort 
and  sympathy,  and  if  need  was,  more  substan- 
tial tokens  of  the  same.    Mrs.  B ,  her  son 

and  daughters,  were  no  less  favorites  than  the 
honored  partner  and  sire.  They  were  freqnent 
and  welcome  visitors  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  the  oppressed  and  down  trodden ;  at  the 
bedside  of  the  suffering  invalid,  and  in  the  homes 
of  those  who  were  mourning  over  the  departing 
or  departed  spirits  of  loved  ones ;  and  ever  by 
their  presence  they  diffused  the  gentle  sunshine 
of  peace,  and  the  holy  influence  of  a  faith  nv^hose 
crown  is  love— infinite,  eternal,  unchanging  and 
universal, — love  to  God  as  a  universal  Father, 
and  to  all  mankind  as  brethren,— a  faith  that 
pointed  beyond  the  narrow  boundary  of  earth  to 
a  limitless  realm  in  the  eternal  world,  into 
which  will  finally  be  transplanted  every  mem- 
ber of  the  universal  ^brotherhood. 

Two  years  had  passed,  and  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  household,  and 
mnnv   alrpndv   hplipvpd    their  hones   and    kind 
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wishes  in  behalf  of  their  new  friends,  would  be 
fully  realized.  But  an  over-ruling  Providence 
"  who  seeth  "not  as  man  seeth,"  was  about  to 
bring  to  nothing  their  imaginings,  to  sunder  the 
ties  of  social  and  domestic  love  so  Grmly  united 
by  removing  from  their  midst  the  pride  and  joy 
of  their  hearts.  The  son  had  in  his  efforts  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  a  fire  that  lately  occurred 
in  the  village,  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which 
settling  upon  his  lungs,  soon  terminated  his 
earthly  existence.  Deep  was  the  sorrow  arising 
from  this  dispensation,  but  it  was  met  with 
meek  and  trusting  hearts,  which  faltered  not  in 
the  work  given  them  to  accomplish.  The  be- 
reaved family  shed  tears  of  regret  that  one  so 
young  and  gifted,  so  loved  and  cherished,  would 
no  more  gladden  them  by  his  presence ;  but  they 
were  tears  of  chastened  grief,  for  they  knew  his 
spirit  still  lived  and  labored  on  in  a  higher  and 
holier  sphere, — and  they  were  patiently  looking 
forward  to  the  time,  not  far  in  the  distance,  when 
they  too,  should  have  a  holier  mission  than  earth 
affords. 

We  will  now  pass  over  a  number  of  years, 
during  which  the  parents  had  found  their  last 
resting  place  on  earth.  Both  had  well  fulfilled 
the  mission  God  the  Father  gave  them  to  ac- 
complish, and  when  he  called  them  home,  they 
calnaly  bade  adieu  to  earth  and  the  remaining 
objects  that  bound  them  here,  and  leaning  trust- 
fully on  the  Omnipotent  arm  of  love,  entered 
"  the  valley  of  death.''  We  now  behold  the 
orphan  sisters  pursuing  alone  the  journey  of  life. 
Their  heads  too  have  grown  white  with  years, 
and  increasing  sorrows.  A  saddened,  yet  cheer- 
ful expression  rests  upon  their  countenance, — a 
smile  plays  upon  their  lips,  but  'tis  a  smile  of 
heavenly  joy,— a  bright  and  holy  lustre  beams 
from  their  eyes,  which  are  radiant  with  visions 
of  heaven.  They  pursue  their  wonted  avoca- 
tions at  home,  still  spending  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  suf- 
fering invalid,  and  smoothing  the  pillow  of  the 
dying.  Often  are  they  found  holding  sweet  and 
holy  communion  with  the  Father  of  all  spirits, 
beseeching  Him,  if  it  is  his  will,  to  soon  gather 
them  back  to  his  fold,  where  they  may  again 
bask  in  the  smiles  of  loved  and  loving  friends, 
and  drink  still  deeper  at  the  fountain  of  his  love. 
A  few  years  more,  and  their  prayers  are  an- 
swered. 

One  beautiful  autumnal  evening  I  entered 
their  abode.  The  mellow  tints  of  the  setting 
sun,  sent  down  deep  into  the  heart  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  presence  of  Omnipotence,  and  as  I 


beheld  the  calm  and  peaceful  serenity  of  soul 
beaming  from  the  eyes  of  Mary,  as  she  sat  by 
the  bedside  of  her  suffering  sister,  I  felt  still 
more  deeply  the  goodness  of  that  Presence.  A 
glance  told  me  that  He  who  gave  to  mor- 
tality life  and  breath,  was  about  to  take  it  back 
unto  himself^and  clothe  it  in  garments  of  im- 
mortality. And  when  he  had  finally  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  there  ascended  to  him  from 
the  altar  of  Mary's  heart,  the  incense  of  thanks- 
giving that  earth's  labors  and  trials  would  no 
more  have  dominion  over  her  who  had  so  faith- 
fully withstood  them,— a  prayer  that  even  the 
slender  thread  that  bound  her  to  earth  might  be 
severed,  and  she,  too,  find  entrance  into  the 
Presence  of  the  Holy  of  holies,  yet  she  united 
with  this  prayer  that  most  beautiful  of  all  pray- 
ers, "  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done." 

A  few  more  rolling  months  and  the  villagers 
rendered  the  last  sad  offices,  and  paid  the  last 
tributes  to  her  memory ;  and  the  re-united  fami- 
ly now  quietly  repose  within  that  "narrow  house 
appointed  for  all  living."  Above  their  sleeping 
dust,  for  many  years,  blossomed  nature's  fairest 
flowers— and  there  still  waves  the  gently  bend- 
ing branches  of  the  willow  and  lotus  tree,  from 
which  the  feathered  songsters  are  ever  pouring 
forth  requiems  to  their  memory. 

The  few  remaining  relics  of  this  ancient  and 
honored  family  are  fast  hastening  to  decay.  The 
old  mansion  has  well  nigh  crumbled  into  dust ; 
a  few  more  years  at  most  will  obliterate  every 
vestige  of  their  existence,  "  and  the  place  that 
has  known  them,  will  know  them  no  more." 

My  narrator  ceased,  and  I  exclaimed  involun- 
tarily, Thus  is  it  with  all  terrestrial  things! 
change,  mutation  and  decay,  are  written  upon 
all,  even  upon  ourselves,  and  soon  will  the  ivy 
wreath  of  time  be  broken,  and  our  freed  souls 
encircled  in  the  fadeless  wreath  of  immortality  ! 

L.   E.   B. 
Hartwich  Sem.,  N.  Y. 


TOE  COniNO  OF  KOSSUTH. 

Upon  the  sea  at  last  !  the  wide,  wild  sea. 

The  soa  that  mirrors  on  its  heaving  breast 

A  universe  of  beauty,  bright  and  free, 

As  is  the  spirit  of  our  noble  guest  ! 

He  comes  !  O  winds  !  be  soft  as  when  ye  sweep 

Upon  a  bank  of  Spring's  most  tender  flowers  ; 

And  ye  blue  skies,  smile  on,  and  do  not  weep, 

Or  frown  upon  this  hero-friend  of  ours  ; 

And   let  each  crested  wave  bow  to  the  man  of 


power. 
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He   comes,   and  with  him  comes  the  wife  who 

dared 
The  darkest  storms  of  Austrian  vengeance  brave  ! 
She  who  his  dangers  and  his  exile  shared, 
To  seek  a  home  of  peace,  perchance  a  grave. 
The  noble  scions  of  a  race  so  pure, 
They  too  are  welcome  to  our  nation's  heart  : 
And  all  who  dare,  and  struggle,  and  endure. 
And  bear  in  Freedom^i  cause  so  brave  a  part — 
O  !  let  them  come  in  joy,  and  never  more  depart. 

Now  like  a  mother's  blessing  be  the  tones 
Of  earnest  welcome  to  the  exiles  given  : 
To  our  protecting  shores  and  sunny  homes, 
Alas  !  we  cannot  give  the  home  from  which  they're 

driven  ! 
And  though  the  tear,  to  worth  for  ever  due. 
Shall  fill  the  eyes  that  feast  on  JTossulk^f  form, — 
Though  freemen's  hearts  and  hands  are  ever  trve 
To  shield  their  illustrious  brother  from  the  storm. 
Can  he  forget  his  Hungary,  crushed,  bleeding 

and  forlorn  ! 

Yet  such  sweet  love  is  beautiful  in  man  ! 
And  angels  listen  on  their  silent  lyres, 
When  pity's  tones  in  gentle  murmurs  ran. 
In  sacred  cchos  'long  the  golden  wires. 
For  every  tone  of  sympathy  lives  on. 
And  gathers  volume  'till  it  faints  and  dies, 
In  softest  sighings  round  his  holy  throne — 
And  honor  paid  to  virtue,  proudly  vies 
With  every  deathless  plant  that  blooms  in  para- 
dise. 

Yea,  give  him  gold  and  honors,  lot  him  feel 
How  great  a  thing  to  us  is  might  of  mind  ; 
How  we  admire  and  cherish  hearts  of  steel, 
And  how  we  mourn  for  all  he  leaves  behind. 
Though  poor  and  broken  hearted,  he  is  still 
Unbent,  unstained,  unfettered,  in  his  soul  ! 
He  wears  an  honest  brow,  and  bears  a  will 
Faithful  to  liberty  ;    though  tyrants  toll 
The  funeral  bell  of  nations  o'er  his  lost  Magyar 
soil. 

And  we,  the  favored  of  »ur  Father,  we, 
The  grateful  offspring  of  a  patriot  band  ! 
Shall  we  not  share  each  blessing  with  the  free. 
And   give   to   soothe   the    oppressed  our   happy 

land? 
Shades  of  our  Washington  and  Warren  !  bend 
Your  spirit-eyes  upon  us,  while  we  pour 
Our  thunder  tones  of  welcome  that  shall  blend 
With   ocean's   mighty   voice,    along   Columbia's 

shore,  # 

To  brave  and  gifted  Kossuth,  peace  and  love  for- 
ever more. 

HEI.EN    RICH. 
RlchviUe,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1851. 


THE  WIT  ASD  WICKEDNESS  OF  SARCiSI. 

We  do  not  know  to  whom  to  attribute  the 
following,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remembrance. 

"  To  be  sarcastic  is  thought  by  some  people  a 
proof  of  ability.  Such  individuals  are  like  a  pack 
of  Chinese  crackers  thrown  into  a  crowd,  con- 
tinually exploding  in  every  direction,  but  with 
greater  noise  than  injury.  There  is  more  ill- 
breeding  than  wit  in  a  sarcasm  ;  and  more  ill- 
nature  than  either.  True  wit  does  not  consist 
in  abuse,  but  in  profound  wisdom  tersely  ex- 
pressed. Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  further 
from  wit  than  sarcasm,  and  where  they  go  to- 
gether, one  is  pressed  into  the  service,  and  is 
not  a  legitimate  ally. 

Nevertheless,  we  know  many,  mostly  young 
persons,  who  set  up  for  wits  on  the  score  of  sar- 
cai>m.  They  are  usually  very  conceited,  or  very 
foolish,  or  very  unamiable  individuals;  and  by 
no  means  the  terror  to  others  they  imagine. 
Persons  of  sense  are  no  more  affected  by  their 
sarcasms  than  mastiffs  are  by  the  yelp  of  a  lap- 
dog.  A  real  wit  never  condescends  to  reply  to 
them.  We  have  known  many  such  sarcastic 
persons  in  our  experience,  and  always  foond 
they  cured  themselves  of  this  childish  habit  as 
soon  as  they  grew  up,  or  if  they  did  not,  that 
they  remained  children  in  their  tempers  to  the 
end  of  their  career.  It  is  a  mean  sort  of  revenge 
that  beeks  to  gall  another's  feelings  by  sarcasm. 
For  where  it  chances  to  be  successful,  it  is  like 
the  copper  shot  of  the  Mexicans,  which  gan- 
grenes the  wound. 

We  frequently  hear  young  persons  at  a  party 
make  sarcastic  remarks  on  those  who  enter. 
There  is  here,  perhaps,  not  so  much  ill-will,  as 
ill-breeding,  not  so  much  spleen  at  trthers  as  a 
desire  to  display  ourselves.  It  is  a  sort  of  ver- 
bal harlequinism  got  up  to  raise  a  laugh.  The 
would  be  wits  in  this  case  are  like  the  monkey 
in  a  red  coat  at  the  menagerie  who  rides  the 
ring  and  plays  his  antics  to  amuse  the  children 
rather  than  people  of  sense.  When  young  gen- 
tlemen are  the  actors,  they  are  generally  for- 
ward and  conceited  slips  of  boys  cultivating 
moustaches,  and  stretching  themselves  up  in 
company  to  appear  like  men.  But  when  young 
ladies  are  the  offenders,  they  will  frequently  be 
found  not  very  pretty,  or  not  very  amiable  look- 
ing ;  and  though  they  usually  attract  hearers, 
they  make  few  fast  friends,  for  every  one  is 
fearful  lest  they  should  turn  out  shrews.  We 
may  be  amused  at  seeing  a  crowd  run  from  a 
chaser^  but  we  have  no  fancy  to  be  chased  oor- 
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selves.  One  enjoys  the  fun  of  beholding  others 
take  ap  nettles,  bat  is  very  careful  not  to  touch 
the  sting.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  common 
saying  that  sarcastic  women  are  rarely  married. 
Though  willing  enough  to  laugh  at  others,  men 
do  not  care  to  be  made  butts  themselves.  More- 
over, a  long  practice  in  this  habit,  gives  a  person 
insensiblya  splenetic  mind,so  thatwhat  was  taken 
up  to  give  zest  to  conversation,  is  too  apt  to  end 
in  spoiling  the  temper.  Tartness  would  seem 
to  be  infectious.  People  grow  sour  and  sarcas- 
tic together." 


1  SHOKT  SEEIOX  ON  STUMPS. 

A  CORRESPOXDENT  of  the  "  Christian  Register^" 
over  the  signature  of  W.  G.  B.,  speaks  a  good 
word  on  Stumps,  which  may  be  useful  to  some 
of  our  readers.  We  have  many  times  wished  a 
moral  lever  to  lift  op  certain  stumps  out  of  the 
field  they  marred.    But  hear  the  writer : 

"We  recently  saw  large  unsightly  stumps  re- 
moved from  their  deep-seated  home  in  the  earth 
as  quickly  and  easily  as  a  surgeon  extracts  a 
tooth.  It  was  done  by  Willis's  patent  lever  ap- 
plication which  was  capable  of  producing  a  pow- 
er, equal  to  one  thousand  tons  weight. 

Had  Archimedes  been  present,  his  faith  in 
removing  mountains  and  moving  the  world  with 
a  lever  would  have  been  quickened  and  fostered. 

It  was  a  noiseless,  but  most  suggestive  occa- 
sion. To  do  a  piece  of  work  in  two  minutes  at 
an  expense  of  a  few  cents  which  ordinarily  costs 
twenty-five  dollars  and  requires  days  of  severest 
toil — ^to  redeem  in  one  day  an  acre  of  stumps, 
which  had  been  doomed  to  a  perpetual  neglect 
and  waste,  to  make  in  one  season  fields  of  such 
land  prolific  of  beauty  and  productive  of  richest 
vegetation,  is  doing  something  sublime  and 
God-like.  When  God  said,  let  there  be  lights 
there  was  light.  All  that  we  want  in  any  given 
case  of  difficulty  and  hardship  is  motive  power 
enough,  and  the  work  is  easily  accomplished. 
The  application  of  science  to  art,  the  use  of  such 
labor  saving  machines  is  to  be  one  of  the  re- 
deeming instrumentalities  in  the  ultimate  sal- 
vation of  the  world.  We  have  all  of  us  met 
with  some  pretty  hard  cases  in  our  fields  and  in 
oar  acquaintance,  among  stumps  and  among 
men.  Bad  habits,  rooted  with  tremendous 
power  in  the  characters  of  men,  may  be  quietly 
removed  and  their  place  supplied  with  fragrant 
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and  useful  ones,  by  the  application  of  power 
enough.  What  we  saw  in  that  field  in  Fitch- 
burg,  seemed  as  incredible  and  as  wonderful  as 
it  now  seems,  that  such  and  such  profligate  and 
hardened  men  can  ever  have  their  dispositions 
and  characters  changed  for  the  better. 

There  is  a  prevalent  feeling  even  in  our  Chris- 
tian cities,  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  redeem 
certain  classes  of  the  abandoned — and  so  they 
are  left  from  generation  to  generation  like  the 
barren,  rocky,  stumpy  fields  to  moulder  in  their 
corruption.  But  does  the  true-hearted,  experi- 
mental Christian  doubt  that  there  is  power 
enough  in  Christ,  if  rightfully  applied,  to  raise 
the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  from  their  graves 
of  sensuality  and  wickedness. 

Archimedes  cried  out  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
when  he  discovered  a  simple  law  in  hydrostat- 
ics; and  the  time  is  coming  and  now  is,  when 
the  Church  will  sing  aloud  with  joy,  over  waste 
places  redeemed  and  rough,  rugged,  depraved 
hearts  changed  to  gardens  of  verdure  and  fruit. 
If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  see  some  such  tri- 
umphs of  mechanical  force  as  I  have  described, 
and  then  let  him  look  through  these  and  beyond 
these  to  the  superior  power  of  spiritual  forces." 


STKERGTfl  FBOII  OTflEES. 

Modern  theories  of  self-reliance,  that  make  a 
man  sufficient  for  himself,  have  no  foundation 
in  the  reality  of  things. 

**  Except  above  himself  be  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  is  man  !** 

The  universe,  intelligent  and  unintelligent,  is  a 
series  of  intimate  dependances ;  and  only  the 
scrutiny  of  God's  omniscience  can  tell  the  inter- 
linking of  forces  and  solve  the  problems  of  mat- 
ter and  spirit.  The  saddest  pages  in  human 
history  'are  those  which  tell  the  story  of  those 
who  have  tried  to  live  within  and  to  themselves 
— like  Diogenes  snarling  at  Alexander  to  get  out 
of  his  sunshine,  as  though  the  light  of  day  came 
down  for  him  alone;  or  as  the  hermited  misan- 
thrope muttering  his  curses  on  a  lying  and  de- 
ceiving world. 

Self-reliance  is  good  when  it  does  not  disavow 
the  social  relations  and  duties.  It  is  noble  and 
beautiful  where  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  self  to  duty, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  reception  of  some  great 
truth  or  principle,  unawed  by  the  power  of  the 
majority,  and  unseduced  by  the  temptations  of 
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ease,  social  position,  or  present  interests.  It  is 
grand  to  see  such  souls  in  the  vast  procession  of 
History,  holding  their  way  in  harmony  with  the 
order  of  the  universe,  gravitating  to  the  idea  of 
Duty  to  God  and  man,  not  men.  Such  souls  are 
strong.  Such  souls  have  been  the  strength  of 
nations  and  ages,  and  from  their  memories  drop, 
as  from  the  stars,  the  light  of  successful  conquest 
for  Right  and  Truth  and  Liberty. 

We  are  but  slightly  acquainted  with  how  much 
we  find  our  strength  in  others,  and  only  by  med- 
itating on  the  thought  can  we  rise  to  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  how  strong  we  may  be  in  the  Lord 
— strong  by  ever-living  moral  forces,  pouring 
into  all  the  activities  of  our  mental,  affectionate 
and  social  being,  the  energy  of  enduring  valor, 
devotion  and  love. 

We  were  never  made  to  be  strong  in  ourselves. 
We  see  this  in  the  little  tottling  infant,  whose 
first  efforts  at  walking  are  encouraged  by  the 
smile    of  the    mother,  and   that  smile  gives 
strength  to  the  failing  limbs,  just  as  truly  as  the 
sunlight  lifts  up  the  drooping  plant  and  bids  it 
show  the  grace  and  beauty  of  its  make.    The 
school-girl,  timid,  bashful  and  retiring,    finds 
strength  from  the  encouraging  word  of  one  she 
deems  her  superior ;  and  the  young  mechanic, 
or  artist,  puts  forth  a  better  effort  when  an  ap- 
proving look  tells  the  estimate  in  which  his  skill 
is  held  by  some  mind  that  knows  where  ability 
lies.    The  history  of  the  struggles  of  genius 
abounds  with  instances  where  weakness  found 
strength  from  some  word  of  approbation,  and 
many  have  known  what  Benjamin  West  meant 
when  referring  to  his  first  effort  at  drawing  and 
his  mother's  kiss  when  she  overlooked  him,  he 
said,  "  That  kiss  made  me  a  painter."    Where 
genius  is  slighted  and  rudely  repulsed,  it  does 
not  find  the  strength  by  which  it  perseveres  in 
itself  alone,  but  rather  from  the  knowledge  of 
what  genius  has  suffered,  and  how  that  suffering 
was  glorified  by  the  labors  produced.    We  get 
our  strength  principally  from  others, — from  what 
we  have  read,  from  what  we  know  has  been 
done,   from   our  constant  contact  with  minds 
around  us.     Every  time  of  great  excitement  in 
the  public   mind,  exhibits  very  strikingly  this 
fact.    One   man   sways  thousands.    They  are 
strong  or  weak  as  the  case  may  be  with  him  ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  lamentable  to  discover  how 
few  there  are  who  have  really  strength  from 
principles    and    alliance    with    the  Right  and 
Truth,  and  how  many  are  strong  only  in  men, 
or,  it  may  be,  in  a  man.     This  is  the  reason 
why  public  men  should  be  good — sound  in  their 


moral  character,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  thousands ;  and  it  is 
this  that  gives  such  a  weight  to  the  fact  that 
Washington  was  pure,  sound  to  the  core,  and 
ripe  in  every  detail  of  his  character.  When 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  things  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution,  the  orator  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  Capitol  at  Washington 
city,  spoke  of  the  small  resources  and  the  debts 
of  the  new  government,  "  but  even  then,"  said 
he,  "in  many  respects  the  government  was 
strong.  It  was  strong  in  Washington's  great 
character— it  was  strong  in  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  other  eminent  public  men,  his  po- 
litical associates  and  fellow  laborers — it  was 
strong  in  the  affections  of  the  people."  This 
was  a  truthful  word  ;  and  who  can  measure  the 
strength  of  the  union  of  States  which  is  derired 
from  the  name  and  character  of  Washington ! 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  name,  "  The  Land  of 
Washington,"  that  would  make  that  phrase  a 
rallying  word  of  strength.  No  more  could  it  be 
used  were  the  Union  dissolved.  No  part  of  the 
country  in  its  isolated  condition  could  claim  that 
august  name ;  and  to  me,  while  I  regard  the 
moral  bond  of  Union  by  far  the  strongest  bond 
that  binds  the  States,  the  memory  of  Washing- 
ton is  the  chief  strength  of  that  moral  bond. 

We  see  in  this  how  we  get  strength  from  oth- 
ers—how in  fellowship  with  them  we  are  strong, 
and  by  this  method  of  thought  we  rise  to  find 
our  strength  in  Christ,  our  power  in  God.  To 
"  be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might,"  as  the  Apostle  exhorts,  is  to  give  our- 
selves to  the  work  which  we  know  (>od  has  pur- 
posed, and  let  the  conviction  of  union  with  him 
thus  formed  be  a  source  of  unfailing  energy. 

H.   BACON. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TO  FiSIir. 

They  told  mo  thou  wert  beautiful, 
That  from  thy  forehead  fair 

Were  parted  back  rich,  wavy  curls 
Of  glossy  auburn  hair. 

They  said  thy  cheek  was  lily-pare. 

Thy  lip  was  coral-red. 
And  hinted,  these  had  won  the  heart 

So  kbtely  to  thee  wed. 

I  wondered  much  that  outward  charms 
A  soul  like  his  could  gain. 
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And  whispered,  yoath  and  beauty  fade. 
What  shall  to  age  remain  ? 

They  did  not  say,  thy  glorious  eye 

Surpassed  a  poet*8  dream. 
That  from  above  was  caught  the  ray 

That  lit  its  changing  beam  ; — 

That  lip  and  brow  were  eloquent. 
Though  mute  were  voice  and  tongue, — 

That  Love,  and  Truth  and  Purity, 
Their  charm  around  thee  flung. 

But  now  I  wonder.  Love,  no  more, 

But  yield  to  Beauty's  spell  ; 
And  only  marvel  one  has  sought 
What  all  must  love  so  well.         z..  c.  h. 
The  Home,  Jane  3, 1851. 


WAB-SHM8B,  OR  THE  BIACI  OTTER. 

CHAPTER      I. 

About  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  Clarence  Nelson,  a  young  man  of  fine 
exterior  and  most  brilliant  promise,  was  pursu- 
ing the  study  of  law  in  a  romantic  Tillage  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  small,  beautiful  lakes  of  Cen- 
tral New  York. 

As  a  Major  of  one  of  the  regiments  sent  out 
from  that  region  upon  the  frontiers,  be  had  met 
with  several  dashing  adventures  with  the  ene- 
my, and  had  become  noted  for  his  dexterity  in 
coping  with  the  red  men.  This  fact  gare  an 
additional  touch  of  romance,  especially  in  the 

eyes  of  the  belles  of  the  village  of  A ,  to  that 

aheady  attaching  itself  to  him,  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  graceful  figure,  flashing  black  eyes,  wavy 
locks  of  brown,  and  an  easy  eloquence  that  bung 
upon  his  tongue.  He  might  indeed  be  said  to 
have  been  the  hero  of  A , 

Notwithstanding  the  timidity  of  our  sex,  and 
the  shrinking  from  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  the 
horrors  of  war,  we  do  admire  a  bold,  dashing 
soldier ;  and  even  the  frailest  and  most  timid 
fears  not  to  become  the  lady-love  of  the  adven- 
turous warrior.  As  a  palliation  of  our  weak- 
ness, we  can  declare  truly  that  we  catch  this  ad- 
miration of  a  false  glory  from  no  other  than  the 
"lords  of  creation." 

Clarence  was  then  but  little  past  the  age  of 
twenty,  full  of  ambition  and  enterprise,  and 
looking  restlessly  about  him  for  some  opening  to 
gratify  his  love  of  ad  venture  and  improvement. 

He  had  been  poring  over  the  statute  bouks 


scarcely  a  year ;  and  though  he  studied  early 
and  late,  and  made  rapid  advancement,  still  this 
was  not  sufficient  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  his 
spirits,  wrinkle  his  brow,  or  render  him  moody 
and  uncongenial.  A  full  flow  of  wild  exuberan- 
cy made  him  proof  against  the  ravages  of  too 
close  application,  and  he  seemed  to  be  at  the 
same  time  preparing  for  future  usefulness,  and 
to  lose  none  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  present. 

Lawyer  Bascom,  in  whose  office  he  pursued 
his  studies,  though  generally  very  silent  upon 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  students,  did  not 
hesitate  to  remark  to  his  friends,  that  Clarence 
Nelson  would  by  and  by  slide  into  his  shoes  and 
more  than  fill  them. 

This  of  course  came  to  the  ears  of  Clarence, 
hut  instead  of  rendering  him  vain  and  pompous, 
as  it  would  have  done  a  weaker  mind,  was  the 
source  of  great  merriment  with  him.  He  often 
declared  that  he  would  never  wear  lawyer  Bas- 
com's  brogans,  but  would  have  those  with  high- 
er heels  and  more  exquisite  fitness ;  and  withal 
they  should  not  be  so  economically  chosen,  as 
the  old  lawyer^s.  But  be  was  a  young  man 
then,  and  did  not  know  that  "  riches  have 
wings,"  and  use  them  too.  A  rich  old  father, 
residing  a  few  miles  from  the  village,  had  freely 
supplied  him  with  all  the  money  needful  for  his 
expenses  ;  and  Clarence,  in  the  generosity  of  his 
soul,  made  free  use  of  it,  yet  not  with  that  care- 
less prodigality  that  attends  the  profligate.  His 
amusements  were  all  of  the  highest  order,  his 
friends  well  chosen  and  not  too  many,  and  his 
obligations  all  carefully  fulfilled.  Many  a  needy 
creature  left  his  presence  with  a  happier  heart, 
and  many  a  mother  blessed  him  for  the  rescue 
of  her  reckless  son  from  ruin. 

A  residence  of  one  year  in  A ,  made  him 

respected,  admired  and  esteemed  of  all.  About 
this  period  an  agent  for  the  "  North  West  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company'*  passed  through  the  village, 
engaging  enterprising  young  men  as  clerks  for 
the  company,  and  offering  high  wages.  Clarence 
listened  to  his  representations,  and  was  soon 
beset  with  an  eager  desire  to  see  the  new  coun- 
try, to  learn  something  of  the  life  of  a  trader, 
but  more  particularly  to  do  something  that  should 
seem  like  moving  ahead  in  the  world.  He  ac- 
cordingly engaged  himself  as  clerk  to  the  trading 
Company  for  a  year,  at  a  high  salary,  and  pre- 
pared to  depart  immediately.  The  romantic 
pictures  drawn  by  the  agent  of  the  free,  wild, 
adventurous  life  of  a  trader,  kept  him  full  of  ex- 
citement ;  and  it  wns  not  until  his  word  was 
pledged  and  the  bargain  concluded,  that  he'iiad 
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coDie  to  reflect  upon  the  probable  feelings  of  his 
parents  and  family.  A  momentary  pang  passed 
across  his  mind  when  he  thought  how  they 
might  grieve,  but  he  had  promised ;  besides  it 
would  be  but  a  year :  he  should  soon  come  back, 
and  then  how  many  things  of  interest  he  should 
have  to  relate,  and  how  much  he  would  have 
learned  that  he  desired  to  know.  On  the  whole 
he  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  idea ;  and  in 
three  days  had  made  his  adieu  to  relations  and 
friends,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  far  West. 

In  those  days  what  we  now  regard  as  only  a 
short,  pleasant  trip  round  the  Lakes,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  lung,  perilous  undertaking;  and  Wis- 
consin lying  now  but  three  days  journey  from 
any  part  of  New  York,  was  almost  past  the 
boundary  of  return  ;  at  least,  a  return  from  that 
country  was  considered  doubtful ;  consequently 
the  friends  of  Clarence  thought  it  not  unreason- 
able that  they  should  shed  many  tears  at  his 
departure,  and  speak  of  him  as  one  whom  they 
should  probably  never  see  again. 

They  felt  not  unlike  those  who  have,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  seen  their  dear  ones  depart 
in  recent  times  for  the  gold  regions  of  Califor- 
nia. Yet,  however  much  they  prognosticated 
and  feared,  Clarence  Nelson  did  not  die  that 
year,  nor  for  many  a  year  afterward  ;  nor  is  he 
dead  now,  uniess  his  exit  has  taken  place  with- 
in a  few  weeks.  We  shall  have  a  glance  at 
him  in  future  years— meantime  let  us  look  into 
his  heart  and  read  some  of  it.s  youthful  records. 

CHAPTER      II. 

Close  on  the  borders  of  the  lovely  lake  of 

C ,  stood  the  elegant  mansion  of  Gen.  B . 

It  was  the  home  of  peace  and  plenty.  The  Gen- 
eral's family  consisted  of  himself,  Mrs.  B.,  and 
a  lovely  niece.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  had 
been  left  to  the  care  of  her  uncle  with  the  dying 
breath  of  her  mother.  Helen  Hyde  was  a  noble 
girl,  and  next  to  the  pleasure  of  flghting  his  bat- 
tles over  again,  of  showing  the  scars  made  by 
the  enemy's  bullets,  and  of  relating  his  "  hair- 
breadth 'scapes,"  the  General  found  his  chief 
enjoyment  in  the  company  of  Helen.  She  gave 
him  every  respect  that  she  could  have  shown  a 
parent ;  and  adding  to  a  beautiful  face  and  form 
a  well  cultivated  mind,  excellent  heart,  and  gen- 
tle manners,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  old  man, 
having  no  children  of  his  own,  should  become 
strongly  attached  to  her.  He  was  never  weary 
of  her  society,  and  he  threw  around  her  every 
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of,  or  money  procure.  Helen  was  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  her  uncle's  kindness,  and  stiove  to  repay 
in  part  his  goodness  by  the  most  unremitted  at- 
tentions ;  yet  she  was  much  of  the  time,  in  spite 
of  all  the  charms  of  her  home,  unhappy.  Her 
aunt  was  a  woman  of  the  most  disagreeable 
temper ;  and  having  taken  an  early  dislike  to 
Helen,  strove  to  render  her  unhappy,  whenever 
she  could.  In  vain  was  Helen  kind  and  oblig- 
ing, in  vain  did  she  give  up  many  a  pleasure 
because  her  aunt  disapproved.  It  was  all  lost 
upon  the  latter;  and  when  the  former  found 
herself  obliged  to  reject  with  firmness  the  ad- 
dresses of  her  aunt'«  nephew,  a  wealthy  but  dis- 
solute young  man,  the  last  touch  was  put  to  her 
relative's  hatred.  Still,  for  her  uncle's  sake,  the 
sweet  girl  bore  it  all  patiently,  never  giring 
cause  of  offence,  and  neglecting  no  opportanity 
of  doing  her  aunt  a  service.  One  evening  in 
September,  after  a  most  uncomfortable  day,  she 
had  strolled  into  the  garden  and  seated  herself 
in  an  arbor  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  lake. 
Her  thoughts  were  bitter,  but  she  strove  to  ban- 
ish them.  She  strove  to  forget  her  aunt*s  mi- 
kindness,  her  heartless  reproaches,  and  to  over- 
balance all  in  her  mind  by  her  uncle's  kindness ; 
and  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  be  quietly  enjoy- 
ing the  scene  before  her,  the  beautiful  lake  sleep- 
ing beneath  the  tender  glances  of  the  moon, 
when  a  hasty  step  approached,  and  the  next 
moment  a  young  man  entered  and  seated  him- 
self by  her  side. 

"  I  sought  you  in  the  house,  Helen,  but  not 
getting  any  satisfaction  from  your  aunt  as  to 
your  whereabouts;  and  knowing  your  love  for 
this  spot,  I  ventured  to  seek  you  here  before  re- 
turning to  the  office,  I  hope  I  am  pardoned  the 
presumption." 

"  Presumption !  Clarence,  I  am  happy  to  have 
you  here  to  enjoy  this  beautiful  scene  with  me ; 
and  if  you  have  any  griefs  to  dispel,  here  is  just 
the  place  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  came  here  in  an 
unhappy  frame  of  mind,  and  now  I  aih  at  peace, 
and  feel  that  I  can  go  on  in  my  duties  cheer- 
fully." 

"  I  cannot  exactly  say,  Helen,  as  I  have  any- 
real  griefs  to  dispel ;  but  I  am  not  quite  happy 
to-night,  and  I  have  sought  you  to  make  you  a 
sharer  of  my  thoughts  and  intentions.  I  hope 
you  will  not  suffer  any  new  disclosures  of  mine 
to  agitate  or  disturb  you." 

"  Why,  Clarence,  you  seem  very  mysterious. 
What  important  disclosures  can  you  have  to 
make  that  are  not  already  made  ?"  said  Helen, 
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looking  up  miscbieyously  into  bis  face  as  ^he 
spoke. 

**  Ah !  you  gipsey,  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me ;  but  if  I  mistake  not,  what  I  shall  now  com- 
muoicate,  will  dissipate  the  witching  smile  from 
that  lip  and  bring  a  cloud  to  your  fair  brow." 

"  Clarence,  you  really  startle  me.  Have  you 
any  thing  serious  to  speak  of?  Had  I  supposed 
it,  I  certainly  should  not  have  met  you  with 
such  frivolity." 

"Yes,  Helen,  I  have  something  serious  to 
tell,  but  nothing  to  alarm  you,  merely  a  separa- 
tion of  a  few  months."  The  sunny  look  instant- 
ly left  the  face  of  Helen ;  and  her  cheek  grew 
pale  beneath  the  moonlight ;  but  she  spoke  up 
resolutely,  as  if  determined  to  face  the  dangen 
if  not  too  appalling,  and  responded,  **  Whither 
do  you  go,  and  for  what  purpose  ?" 

"  I  have  engaged  as  clerk  to  the  North  West 
American  Fur  Company,  for  a  year,  and  am  to 
depart  on  the  morrow  for  the  upper  lake  coun- 
try." He  would  have  proceeded,  but  the  look 
of  pain  that  passed  over  Helen's  countenance 
arrested  his  attention,  and  he  quickly  added, 
"  Dear  girl,  do  not  look  so  troubled,  it  is  but  a 
small  undertaking,  and  a  year  will  soon  pass, 
and  then  for  a  re-union  that  will  be  broken  in 
upon  no  more."  He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke, 
expecting  to  see  her  look  up  with  her  con6dent 
assenting  smile;  but  she  continued  with  her 
eyes  bent  upon  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  her 
face  gradually  grew  paler,  until  she  looked  white 
as  the  moonlight.  After  a  long  silence,  she  re- 
plied, **  Clarence,  this  undertaking  is  fraught 
with  danger,  great  danger;  relinquish  it." 

"  Why,  no,  Helen,  the  danger  is  trifling,  ab- 
solutely nothing  at  all ;  and  it  will  not  only  be 
of  great  advantage  to  me,  in  acquainting  roe 
with  the  western  country,  and  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  but  the  separation  will  teach  me 
the  value  of  your  dear  society,  which  I  might 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  appreciate.  Come, 
ch.eer  up ;  there  is  nothing  to  fear." 

"  Clarence,"  answered  she,  turning  her  large 
dark  eyes  full  upon  him ;  "  I  feel  the  power  of 
prophecy  upon  me  to-night,  and  I  say,  do  not 
go.  It  ts  dangerous,  highly  so,  to  your  personal 
safety,  and  fatal  to  your  attachments  and  earlier 
engagements." 

"  Helen,"  said  Clarence,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
seizing  both  her  hands  at  the  same  time,  "  you 
surely  do  not  mean  that  I  can  prove  recreant,  as 
a  son  and  brother ;  false  to  the  dear  being  who 
has  entrusted  me  with  the  keeping  of  her  bap- 


**  O  !  no,  Clarence,  not  that ;  but  I  have  read 
of  the  dangers  that  beset  the  path  of  the  Indian 
trader.  I  have  read  how  his  wild  life  weaves 
about  him  a  web  of  enchantment,  from  which  it 
is  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  break. 
Many  a  one  has  gone  from  home  with  just  as 
strong  ties,  just  as  strong  inducements  to  return, 
as  has  Clarence  Nelson ;  yet  never  set  foot 
again  upon  his  native  shores,  finding  it  easier 
to  break  all  early  ties  than  to  tear  himself  from 
his  life  of  freedom  and  romance.  Pray  do  not 
go,  Clarence,  I  know  evil  will  come  of  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  Helen,  if  I  must  smile  at  your 
enthusiasm  in  this  matter.  I  will  not  chide 
you  for  a  tender  solicitude  that  is  to  me  too  flat- 
tering ;  but  I  entreat  you,  dismiss  your  fears, 
and  let  us  enjoy  the  remaining  moments  of  our 
interview  in  talking  of  the  joy  in  store  for  us  on 
my  return.  I  doubt  not  you  will  expect  a  fine 
collection  of  gay  ornaments,  such  as  brooches 
and  mocassins,  for  the  adornment  of  your  most 
beautiful  self." 

**  Helen  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  allusion ; 
but  it  was  so  sad  a  smile  that  it  made  the  heart 
of  her  lover  ache  to  look  at  her.  She  replied, 
"  Beware  you  do  not  bestow  them  upon  a  maid- 
en with  a  swarthier  cheek,  and  lighter  tread, 
than  Helen  Hyde's.  Such  things  have  hap- 
pened." 

"  And  do  you  really  think,"  said  he,  drawing 
her  to  him  until  her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder, 
while  his  lips  sought  her  marble  forehead  ;  "  do 
you  think  that  earth  holds  a  form  that  could 
make  me  regard  Helen  otherwise  than  as  the 
dearest  object  of  my  heart  had  centred  its  hopes 
upon  ?  O  !  trust  me,  Helen,  do  not  let  me  de- 
part with  the  bitter  thought  that  you  do  not 
confide  in  my  love,  my  honor  fully." 

*'  I  do,  Clarence,  I  do.  I  believe  you  good  and 
noble.  Tis  only  the  irresistible  influences  I 
speak  of  that  can  afiect  you,  and  perhaps  you 
will  be  proof  against  those.  I  will  try  to  think 
so;  and  may  Heaven  grant  I  be  not  disap- 
pointed." 

He  held  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  drawing 
from  her  finger  a  beautiful  gold  ring,  the  gift  of 
her  mother,  be  remarked,  "Let  this  be  the 
talisman,  the  visible  charm  that  shall  hold 
me  to  my  vow.  Let  it  be  the  emblem  of  roy 
truth ;  and  may  both  in  my  possession  never  be 
tarnished.  Meantime  allow  me  to  place  a  sen- 
try over  the  actions  of  my  dear  Helen.  She, 
too,  may  need  a  monitor  to  help  her  to  her  duty. 
Let  this  little  image  remind  her,  sometimes, 
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arouod  her ;  but  that  one  far  away  would  claim 
an  occasional  reflection."  As  he  spoke  he  threw 
about  her  neck  a  heavy  gold  chain,  with  a  lock- 
et attached  to  it.  Opening  it  with  a  trembling 
hand,  Helen  gazed  upon  the  face  of  Clarence 
Nelson,  and  seemed  to  forget  that  she  could  have 
indulged  one  fear  for  his  faithfulness. 

•*  Clarence,"  exclaimed  she,  "  I  will  believe 
that  some  good  angel  will  watch  over  and  shield 
you  from  the  evil  I  have  predicted.  Go,  I  can 
entreat  no  longer.  You  will  6nd  me  unchanged 
on  your  return.  God  grant  your  year  may  not 
prove  a  life-time."  Rising,  she  added,  "  It  is 
now  growing  late,  and  my  courage  may  not  en- 
dure long;  let  us  part  now."  She  presented 
her  hand  as  she  spoke,  which  Clarencetook,  and 
passing  his  hand  around  her  form,  imprinted  the 
first  slight  kiss  upon  her  pale  lips.  "  Let  me 
find  these  lips,  Helen,  unrifled  of  that  kiss  on 
my  return.    Adieu." 

He  was  gone  as  he  spoke,  and  Helen  entered 
her  uncle's  dwelling  with  a  strange  feeling  at 
her  heart,  as  if  evil  were  coming  that  she  could 
not  define.  We  shall  see  presently  how  well 
she  divined  the  result  of  this  new  determination. 

CHAPTER      111. 

A  BRIGHT  and  beautiful  autumn  evening  was 
that  on  which  our  young  hero  took  leave  of 

A ,  and  turned  his  face  westward.    As  he 

mounted  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  village,  over 
which  his  way  led,  he  turned  once  more  to  look 
upon  the  beautiful  hamlet,  sleeping  in  the  sweet 
light  of  the  morning.  As  might  be  expected 
his  eyes  rested  long  on  the  noble  mansion  of 

Gen.  B ;  and  for  years  afterward,  he  was 

haunted  by  the  vision  of  a  white  form,  leaning 
from  one  of  its  upper  windows,  and  a  white 
'kerchief  waving  momentarily  towards  him. 
True,  he  did  not  actually  believe  this  to  have 
been  her  very  self,  but  none  ever  knew,  for  He- 
len was  a  wise,  prudent  girl,  and  no  one  could 
tell  if  she  loved  the  young  rover,  by  any  outward 
demeanor  of  hers ;  and  most  nobly  did  she  de- 
port herself  during  the  trying  years  that  suc- 
ceeded. 

Nothing'  of  moment  occurred  to  Clarence  on 
his  journey.  His  [voyage  up  the  Lakes  was 
boisterous  and  uninteresting.  The  gaieties,  the 
splendid  accommodations,  and  the  world  of  ani- 
mation and  interest,  that  are  met  with  on  board 
even  the  ordinary  lake  steamer,  at  the  present 
day,  were  wanting  to  the  slow  sail  craft  that 
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ton  had  failed  to  charter  the  sole  navigation  of 
the  Hudson  by  steam ;  and  no  adventurer  bad 
yet  brought  the  waters  of  the  Lakes  into  subjec- 
tion to  steam  power.  Nothing  but  the  wrecks 
of  war  vessels  and  ill  rigged  schooners,  naviga- 
ted those  waters ;  and  in  one  of  the  latter  young 
Nelson  embarked  for  the  scene  of  his  new  enter- 
prise. He  landed  at  Detroit  to  meet  bis  em- 
ployers, and  receive  full  directions  with  refer-  ' 
ence  to  his  employment ;  and  having  come  into 
possession  of  them,  sailed  immediately  for  Mac- 
kinaw, the  place  where  he  [was  to  be  station- 
ed. .         .   .    i 

Mackinaw,  a  well  known  trading  port,  is  sit^  | 
uated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
straits  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  It 
is  the  site  also  of  a  military  post,  and  is  a  place 
of  much  interest  on  several  accounts.  A  garri- 
son is  continually  stationed  in  the  fort.  The 
vessels  all  stop  here  on  their  trips  round  the 
Upper  Lakes.  The  Indians  come  here,  in  vast 
numbers,  every  autumn,  to  obtain  fire^orms, 
trinkets,  and  other  articles,  from  the  white  tra- 
der ;  and  here  they  are  again  seen  in  multitudes, 
each  ensuing  Spring,  laden  with  furs  to  liqui- 
date the  debts  contracted  the  previous  fall. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  hero  of  onr 
story  found  himself  vastly  interested  in  so  many 
new  and  strange  exhibitions.  The  little  village 
of  Mackinaw,  fronting  the  Lake,  with  its  motley 
habitations,  and  sharp  French  roofs,  presented 
to  him  an  amusing  spectacle,  as  be  disembark- 
ed. The  roughness  of  the  country,  the  barren 
appearance  of  the  soil,  and  the  dwarfishness  of 
the  natural  productions,  showed  themselves  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  beautiful  villages,  rich 
loams,  and  waving  forests,  he  had  left  in  his 
native  State.  Scarcely  was  he  behind  the  coun- 
ter, after  having  been  instructed  in  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  duties,  when  the  Indians  began  to 
swarm  the  island  to  lay  in  their  store  of  ^nter 
goods.  Hundreds  of  canoes  arrived  daily  from 
the  main-land,  laden  with  red  men,  their  sqaaws 
and  papooses ;  and  young  Nelson,  being  obliged 
to  converse  with  them  by  means  of  an  interpre- 
ter, had  plenty  of  leisure  to  observe  them  in  their 
native  costume  and  character.  Here  he  beheld 
a  stately  chief  decked  out  in  all  the  trickery  of 
Indian  warfare,  with  his  bunch  of  eagle's  feath- 
ers waving  from  the  top  of  his  scalp,  and  his 
bear's-claw  collar  about  his  neck,  significant  of 
his  prowess,  parading  the  beach  with  a. step  of 
conscious  pride.  A  little  apart,  a  young  squaw 
was  viewing  her  swarthy  beauties,  in  the  glassy 
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pearance,  before  entering  the  village  to  encoun- 
ter the  young  sachems  and  warriors. 

Though  considerably  debased  by  the  wicked 
influences  and  introductions  of  the  whites,  the 
Indians  at  that  time,  possessed  more  of  the  true 
nobility  that  attaches  itself  to  them  in  their 
primitive  condition,  than  at  present ;  and  Cla- 
rence Nelson  found  much  in  them  to  admire, 
much  to  interest  him.  This  singular  scene  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks.  Every  day  his  store 
was  crowded  with  Indians.  Sachems,  chiefs, 
warriors,  squaws  both  ugly  and  beautiful,  came 
daily  to  make  purchases ;  and  in  observing  their 
habits,  learning  their  language,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  duties,  he  scarcely  noted  the 
flight  of  time,  until  the  Winter  set  in,  and  the 
savages  began  to  depart  to  their  hunting 
grounds. 

It  had  been  to  him  a  scene  of  wonderful  ex- 
citement, and  he  had  not  grown  weary  of  it  at 
all.  At  last  the  Indians  were  all  gone;  and 
then  to  escape  loneliness,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  oflBcers  of  the  garrison,  and  other  traders, 
commenced.  Convivialities  and  amusements 
followed,  and  thus  the  Winter  passed  equally 
pleasant.  He  had,  it  is  true,  often  thought  of 
home  and  his  own  dear  Helen  ;  but  nothing  like 
a  longing  to  return,  or  impatience  for  the  time 
to  arrive,  had  occupied  his  mind.  As  the  Spring 
opened,  the  Indians  returned,  with  the  furs 
which  they  had  procured  during  the  Winter,  to 
pay  their  debts;  and  now  the  scene  was  far 
more  exciting  to  Nelson ;  inasmuch  as  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  Indi- 
ans, had  formed  some  personal  acquaintances 
among  them,  and  begun  to  speak  their  language 
with  considerable  facility. 

The  Spring  passed  in  adjusting  matters  with 
the  red  men,  and  the  Summer  glided  away 
swiftly,  aided  by  the  lively  company  of  the  oflS- 
cert  of  the  fort,  boating,  bunting,  fowling  and 
the  like ;  and  Autumn  had  again  arrived,  before 
yoang  Nelson  began  to  realize  that  he  had  been 
there  more  than  a  brief  month.  He  knew  this 
was  the  time  for  his  return — he  knew  he  was 
expected  by  anxious  hearts  ;  and  his  own  heart 
did,  at  times,  yearn  most  fondly  to  clasp  his  be- 
trothed to  his  bosom,  and  feel  that  they  should 
part  no  more ;  but  a  burning  desire  to  stay  a 
little  longer  among  the  things  that  had  appear- 
ed to  him  so  pleasant,  possessed  him ;  and  he 
foand  it  impossible  to  drive  it  from  his  mind. 
He  pondered  many  schemes  to  bring  about  his 
desires.  At  one  time  he  would  go  to  New  York, 
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her  with  him  to  the  spot  where  he  had  experi- 
enced so  many  wild  delights ;  but  immediately 
another  reflection  would  drive  this  from  his 
mind.  How  could  she,  born  and  nurtured  in 
the  bosom  of  tenderness  and  luxury,  watched  by 
the  most  unremitting  parental  fondness,  with  no 
wish  ungratifled,  no  trouble  unsoothed;  how 
could  she  leave  all  these  to  dwell  with  him  on  a 
desolate  island,  the  daily  companion  of  soldiery 
and  savages !  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  and 
so  he  concluded  to  write  to  her  that  he  would 
remain  one  year  more ;  saying  how  great  would 
be  the  pecuniary  benefit  to  him,  as  he  could  now 
embark  in  trade  for  himself,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  a  stipulated  salary.  One  year,  he 
was  certain,  would  send  him  home  with  a  fine 
capital  to  invest,  in  some  lucrative  business; 
and  the  finest  furs  of  the  North  West  should 
grace  her  beautiful  form.  Many  a  tender  word 
was  contained  in  that  epistle,  many  a  strong  as- 
surance of  undying  attachment ;  and  he  play- 
fully ended  by  subscribing  himself,  not  the  fa- 
miliar Clarence  Nelson,  that  she  was  wont  to 
see,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  letters,  but  the  Ot- 
tawa cognomen,  Wab-sha-ash,  or  the  Black 
Otter.  How  Helen  received  this,  will  be  seen 
in  after  years.  At  present  we  shall  follow  our 
young  hero  in  his  course.  Need  we  say  that 
another  year  glided  by  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
another;  and  another,  until  Clarence  Nelson 
had  become  the  most  renowned  trader  of  the 
North  West,  and  had  his  trading  posts  estab- 
lished independently  at  Mackinaw,  Grand  Ha- 
ven, Green  Bay,  Grand  Rapids,  and  various  oth- 
er places  about  the  Lakes,  besides  having  posts 
away  out  on  the  St.  Peter  and  other  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Money  rolled  in  like  the  ocean  tides.  He  was 
idolized  by  the  Indians ;  and  the  enchantments 
of  his  untrammeled  life,  grew  daily  more  irre- 
sistible. The  prophecy  of  Helen  came,  some- 
times, across  his  mind,  producing  a  thrill  of  pain ; 
but  from  the  moment  when  he  declared  to  her 
his  intention  of  remaining  a  second  year,  his 
promises  had  assumed  a  degree  of  lightness  that 
ill  accorded  with  his  feelings  at  the  time  of  their 
utterance.  Alas !  had  he  known  more  of  the 
heart  of  high-souled  woman,  he  would  have 
avoided  a  future  error.  Ye,  who  have  known 
something  of  the  devotedness  of  woman's  love, 
answer— Would  not  Helen  Hyde  have  left  the 
luxuriant  home  she  enjoyed,  and  all  its  kindred 
delights,  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  Clarence  Nel- 
son, had  it  been  ten  times  more  forbidding  even 
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the  reply,  and  again  I  say,  could  Ac.  have  known 
this,  how  different  would  be  the  story  I  am  re- 
lating. 

CHAPTER      IV. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  our  story,  and 
for  many  years  subsequent  to  it,  the  Chippewa 
and  Ottawa  tribes  of  Indians  owned  much  of  the 
territory  that  now  comprises  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Government  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
this ;  and  the  Indians,  blind  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  in  a  great  measure  coerced  by  the  in- 
justice and  oppression  of  the  whites,  were  not 
averse  to  disposing  of  it.  They  therefore  signi- 
fied their  intention  to  Government  to  treat  with 
them  on  the  subject ;  and  having  received  a  fa- 
vorable answer,  Clarence  Nelson  was  chosen  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  chiefs,  to  take  charge 
of  their  interests,  and  see  that  they  were  not 
wronged  in  the  treaty.  Accordingly  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  City  of  Washington,  having  in 
charge  thirty  chiefs,  dressed  in  their  native  cos- 
tumes. They  passed  through  the  country  un- 
molested, and  within  a  short  day's  journey  of 
Nelson's  old  home  and  the  scene  of  his  earlier 
endearments ;  but  he  had  lost,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, his  ardent  attachments ;  and  the  lapse  of 
near  twenty  years  had  so  changed  his  personal 
appearance,  that  no  one  recognized  him.  He 
passed,  therefore,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
home  of  Helen  ;  and  if  he  thought  of  her,  it  was 
to  stifle  the  thought  the  next  instant,  with  the 
energy  of  despair.  This  was  a  time,  it  would 
seem,  when  he  might  have  re-visited  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood,  when  he  might  have  atoned  in 
part  for  his  estrangement ;  but  he  knew  he  could 
not  do  this  ;  he  knew  the  predictions  of  Helen 
had  proved  too  true ;  and  though  he  was  brave 
in  the  perils  of  warfare,  he  could  never  meet  bis 
father's  eye  of  reproach,  or  the  mild,  sad  glance 
of  Helen  Hyde.  And  so  he  passed  on.  His 
business  completed,  he  hurried  back  with  the 
band  of  savages  into  the  wild  scenes  of  the  West ; 
and  to  those  scenes  we  will  follow  him. 

All  parties  were  satisfied.  The  treaty  was 
concluded,  and  the  Indians  gave  up  their  bunt- 
ing grounds  forever,  in  consideration  of  certain 
sums  of  money  which  they  should  receive,  at  a 
certain  time,  from  the  hands  of  agents  appoint- 
ed by  Government.  Clarence  Nelson  was  one 
of  those  appointed  to  this  office ;  and  we  will  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  dealt  with  the 
poor  Indian  after  the  golden  rule.  It  was  the 
design  of  those  agents  mostly  to  pay  off  the 


tribes,  as  far  as  possible,  in  articles  of  entire  j 
uselessness,  if  not  absolute  injury,  and  retain  in 
their  own  hands  the  money  which  was  their 
lawful  due.  This,  Nelson  prevented,  as  much 
as  lay  in  his  power.  He  had  great  inflaence 
with  the  Indians,  and  he  used  it  all  to  persuade 
them  to  leave  untouched  the  fire-water  and  oth- 
er useless  and  dangerous  things,  and  to  receive 
only  what  they  were  entitled  to — the  honest  pay 
for  their  lands.  He  succeeded  in  a  great  meas- 
ure; but  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  much  blame 
lies  at  the  threshold  of  Government  in  that 
transaction.  The  time  appointed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  debt,  was  the  autumn  of  184 — ;  and 
Mackinaw  was  designated  as  the  rendezroos  of 
the  tribes. 

Mackinaw  never  presented  a  scene  of  greater 
excitement.  From  the  top  of  the  fort  the  "stars 
and  stripes"  waved  continually.  The  garrison 
daily  paraded  the  streets,  in  full  military  dress, 
to  the  stirring  notes  of  the  fife  and  drum.  The 
tents  or  lodges  of  five  thousand  red  men,  lined 
the  shore,  while  the  Indians  thronged  the  village 
in  true  savage  regalia,  eating,  drinking  and 
amusing  themselves  in  various  ways,  some  of 
an  innocent  nature,  others  of  the  most  degrad- 
ing kind.  Along  the  shore  were  moored  their 
canoes  of  all  sorts  and  size,  some  of  birch  bark  ; 
others  made  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  hollowed 
to  an  extreme  thinness  to  render  them  easy  of 
transportation  from  one  stream  to  another,  a 
common  practice  among  the  Indian  tribes.  Some 
of  their  canoes  were  gaily  painted,  and  decked 
with  rude  finery ;  and  as  they  lay  along  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  moored  side  by  side,  the  ap- 
pearance they  presented  was  extremly  novel. 
Occasionally  a  young  redskin  would  leap  into 
one,  and  loosing  tbe  fastenings,  shoot  oat  upon 
the  placid  bay  with  the  fleetness  of  a  bird,  and 
as  quickly  return  to  the  shore,  while  other  yonng 
ones  amused  themselves  and  the  spectators,  by 
diving  from  the  pier  into  the  deep  water  to  ob- 
tain pennies,  which  were  thrown  there  purpose- 
ly by  the  white  bystanders,  to  induce  them  to 
show  their  skill  in  diving. 

Beautiful  young  squaws  mingled  with  the 
crowds,  dressed  in  their  gayest  attire,  bearing 
upon  their  black  hair  innumerable  brooches,  and 
having  their  dress,  leggins  and  mocassttf^  elab- 
orately ornamented  with  quills  of  the  porcupine, 
curiously  wrought,  and  various  colored  beads, 
specimens  of  their  own  rnde  skill ;  not  at  all 
times  so  rude,  however ;  as  they  often  exhibited 
considerable  taste  and  contrivance  in  the  plan, 
and  much  neatness  in  the  execution.     They 
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were  ready  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the 
soldiery,  and  evidently  showed  they  were  not  in- 
sensible to  the  love  of  admiration,  or  entirely 
free  from  the  coquetry  charged  upon  ladies  of  a 
paler  hue. 

Amid  this  scene  of  apparent  confusion,  Cla- 
rence Nelson  moved  as  the  most  influential  of 
the  whites.  For  more  than  twenty  years  had 
he  been  in  daily  communication  with  those  dark 
sons  of  the  forest,  and  they  felt  a  reverence  to- 
wards him  bordering  on  that  which  they  gave 
their  "  Manitou."  He  was  consulted  on  all  mat- 
ters of  importance,  and  he  endeavored  to  do 
them  full  justice.  It  may  be  the  pangs  inflicted 
by  the  deep  wrong  he  had  committed  in  his  early 
life,  and  which  we  have  glanced  at,  secured  him 
against  perpetrating  others.  At  all  events  he 
pursued,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  other 
agents,  a  course  of  rigid  integrity  with  the  un- 
tutored savages;  and  this  so  added  to  their  love 
and  respect,  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  affair, 
they  made  him  a  present  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
which  he  disposed  of  to  Government  for  the 
considerable  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  As 
this  was  a  matter  of  importance,  the  chiefs 
gathered  ia  council,  at  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  one  beautiful  day  near  the  close  of  the  Au- 
tumn, and  having  invited  Wab-sha-ash  and  oth- 
er traders  to  a  seat  among  them,  Wau-sha-ra  or 
Walking  Thunder,  the  most  renowned  warrior 
and  sachem  of  the  Ottawas,  thus  addressed  the 
Black  Otter : 

"  Wab-sha-ash,  the  Red  Men  of  the  Ottawas, 
have  invited  the  white  trader  to  a  scat  in  their 
council,  to  talk  to  him  of  the  many  good  things 
he  has  done  for  them  since  he  came  among 
them,  and  to  show  their  love  to  him  in  return. 
More  than  three  hundred  moons  ago,  when 
Wau-sha-ra  was  but  a  young  warrior  and  had 
taken  but  few  scalps,  he  remembers  a  young 
pale-face  came  among  his  people  to  trade  with 
them  like  other  pale-faces  for  their  furs  and 
skins.  He  has  been  with  them  every  moon 
since,  and  no  man  of  the  Ottawas  has  a  wrong 
to  lay  at  the  door  of  the  lodge  of  Wab-sha-ash. 
He  has  given  us  all  that  belonged  to  us ;  he  has 
been  a  brother  to  the  red  man  ;  and  he  has  been 
good  to  the  "  Running  Brook"  that  sleeps  in  his 
lodge.  We  will  now  give  him  a  proof  of  our 
love,  and  will  make  him  a  gift  of  the  beautiful 
banting  grounds  for  a  great  distance  around  the 
mouth  of  the  Wa-be-shu.  Let  him  receive  this 
as  a  token  of -the  great  love  the  Ottawas  have 
for  the  Black  Otter,  and  let  him  never  return 


from  the  lodge  of  Wau-sha-ra,  till  he  goes  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds.  When  the  Great  Spirit 
was  angry  with  Ni-gik-qua,  the  son  of  Wau- 
sha-ra,  and  stirred  up  the  black  waters  of  the 
Saginaw  against  him,  till  his  canoe  was  upset 
in  the  deep  waves,  did  not  the  Black  Otter  dive 
into  the  white  foam  and  bring  Ni-gik-qua  alive 
from  the  dark  waters  ?  And  when  the  grizzly 
bear  stuck  his  sharp  claws  into  the  breast  of  the 
great  sachem,  We-sin-is-see,  and  would  quickly 
have  sent  him  into  the  fields  where  the  brave 
warriors  have  gone,  who  but  Wab-sha-ash  struck 
the  angry  beast  dead  at  the  feet  of  Wau-sha-ra, 
and  saved  alive  the  great  sachem  We-sin-is-see  ? 
Brothers  of  the  Ottawas,  let  these  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  let  there  be  always  a  place  in  your  lodge, 
a  mouthful  of  venison,  for  the  Black  Otter ;  and 
let  him  never  forget  his  red  brothers.  Wau-sha- 
ra  speaks  no  more." 

A  murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the  Coun- 
cil ;  and  after  Wab-sha-ash  had  made  a  suitable 
reply,  accepting  the  gift  of  the  chief,  a  thing 
which  must  be  done  to  secure  their  good  will, 
the  Council  broke  up,  and  the  Indians  returned 
to  their  lodges  to  make  ready  ihcir  departure  on 
the  morrow.  Nelson  entered  his  trading  house, 
but  not  to  retire  to  rest.  The  events  of  the  eve- 
ning had  discomposed  him  ;  a  cord  that  had  lain 
dormant  had  been  struck,  and  its  vibrations  were 
so  melancholy  that  he  listened  to  its  music  with 
a  wild  pain  at  his  head.  These  untutored  sons 
of  the  forest  had  recognized  in  him  the  principle 
of  justice,  and  had  paid  their  homage  to  it  in 
gifts  and  professions  of  life-long  love  and  grati- 
tude. Tis  true  he  could  not  recall  an  instance 
in  which  he  had  wronged  or  deceived  them ;  but 
not  thus  had  he  dealt  with  all.  A  beautiful 
young  face  came  up  before  him,  full  of  life  and 
happiness;  he  beheld  his  own  image  reflected 
from  the  clear  depths  of  its  sofi  black  eyes  ;  and 
he  almost  felt  the  flutterings  of  a  buoyant  young 
heart  at  his  side.  He  looked  until  the  veil  of 
disappointment  shaded  that  fine  face,  and  listen- 
ed until  the  throbbings  of  hope  died  from  that 
light  heart,  and  in  their  stead  he  heard  the  sol- 
emn measured  march  of  despair.  He  found 
himself  restless  and  unhappy  ;  and  taking  his 
hat  walked  out  and  ascended  the  bluff  on  which 
the  fort  is  situated.  It  was  just  such  a  night  as 
that  on  which  his  last  words  were  exchanged 
with  Helen.  The  moonbeams  rested  lovingly 
upon  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay  before  him, 
dotted  with  canoes  ;  and  the  &hurt  ejaculations 
of  the  ravages,  ever  and  auon,  came  to  his  ear 
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loomed  up  the  gray  walls  9f  the  fort,  looking 
dark  aod  sullen  in  the  soft  moonlight,  and  below 
hifn  lay  the  little,  wild  looking  village  of  Macki- 
naw, his  home  for  many,  many  years.  His  eye 
rested  on  all  these,  but  he  knew  not  that  he  saw 
them ;  his  heart  was  away  upon  the  shore  of 
the  beautiful  lake,  where  he  had  parted  with  the 
betrothed  of  his  youth  ;  and  with  the  winters  of 
fifty  years  upon  his  brow,  Nelson  felt  himself 
among  the  scenes  of  his  early  days;  and  we 
cannot  say  how  long  this  dream  would  have 
continued,  but  for  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  was 
familiar  to  his  ear.  It  was  Tow-is,  or  Running 
Brook,  caroling  a  song  to  the  soft  dip  of  her  oar 
as  she  glided  over  the  waters  of  the  bay  in  her 
canoe,  towards  the  home  of  Wab-sha-ash. — 
He  listened,  and  the  words  in  broken  provincial 
French,  sweetened  by  the  low  sad  voice  of  the 
Indian  girl,  came  to  his  ear  so  distinctly  that  he 
caught  every  sound : 

Does  the  Pale-face  dream  of  his  early  love 

On  the  wild  and  lonely  shore  ? 
Does  the  moon  look  down  from  her  home  above, 

As  she  looked  on  him  oft  before  ? 
Does  he  sigh  for  the  joys  that  died  away, 

While   he    lingered   long   at   the   Red    man's 
home  ? 
Does  he  woo  the  return  of  an  earlier  day 

That  his  heart  from  his  lov*d  one  may  never 
roam  ? 

The  lodge  of  the  sachem  is  darkling  now. 

For  his  Running  Brook  is  gone  ; 
A  shadow  lies  on  Wau-sba-ra's  brow  ; 

O  why  is  he  left  alone  ? 
His  daughter  lives  a  willing  slave 

In  the  white  man's  lodge  and  the  sachem  sighs, 
That  his  flower,  the  loved  of  many  a  brave. 

All  crushed,  on  the  breast  of  the  Pale-face  lies. 

The  Running  Brook  would  seek  once  more 

The  lodge  of  her  Father  brave  ; 
For  soon  on  the  islet's  lonely  shore 

They  will  make  her  an  early  grave  : 
Then  Pale-face  go  to  the  land  of  thy  youth. 

Away  o'er  the  waters  free  and  wild. 
Take  back  to  thy  spirit  its  garment  of  truth. 

And  give  to  Wau-sha-ra  his  dusky  child. 

As  the  last  note  of  the  chant  died  away.  Nel- 
son laid  his  hand  heavily  upon  his  brow  as  if  to 
hush  the  storm  that  was  raging  there ;  and  turn- 
ing his  face  towards  the  village,  strode  with 
unsteady  steps  to  his  lodge. 

[Concluded  in  our  next  No.] 


THE  BIRD'S  NEST. 

•«  A  SONG,"  shall  I  sing  thee,  pretty  one. 

And  pray  of  what  shall  I  sing  ? 
Of  the  bird  that  close  by  our  window  sits. 

With  quietly  folded  wing  ? 
Look  !  she  is  peering  this  way  and  that. 
Trying  to  catch  a  word  of  our  chat. 

She  built  her  a  nest  of  Hero's  hair. 
And  she  lined  it  with  Biddie's  feathers. 

And  she  laid  her  eggs  so  cozily  there. 
And  covers  them  through  all  weathers  ; 

She  is  strangely  watchful  methinks  to-day, 

I  wonder  what  is  the  reason,  pray  i 

Here  comes  her  mate,  in  his  tiny  beak 
He  is  crushing  a  poor  little  worm  ; 

He  has  brought  her  breakfast,  but  no,  she  flies- 
Ah,  now  we  their  secret  learn  ! 

Who'd  think  a  cradle  so  small  would  hold 

Four  little  birds,  in  its  downy  fold  ! 

Look,  he  is  hov'ring  above  the  nest. 

And  with  all  a  mother's  care 
He  places  the  bits  in  their  open  mouths,  . 

Giving  to  each  one  a  share. 
We  Ml  scatter  some  crumbs  on  the  window-sill. 
And  he'll  pick  them  up  with  his  little  bill. 

How  gently  the  breeze  their  cradle  rocks. 

So  snug  in  the  lilac  tree  ; 
And  they  look  so  happy — the  parent  birds, 

*Tis  really  a  joy  to  see. 
Who  taught  the  birdies  to  build  their  home 
Where  the  cruel  spoiler  might  never  come  ? 

z..   c.    H. 

The  nome,  June  4, 18SL 


THE  BISHOP  AND  TUB  BIROS. 

A  BISHOP,  who  had  for  his  arms  two  field-feres, 
with  the  motto,  **  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for 
a  farthing  ?"  thus  explains  the  matter  to  an  in- 
timate friend : 

*^'  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  a  little  boy  resided 
at  a  village  near  Dillengen,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  almost  as 
soon  as  the  boy  could  walk,  he  was  sent  iato  the 
woods  to  pick  up  some  sticks  for  fuel.  When  he 
grew  older,  liis  father  taught  him  to  pick  the 
juniper-berries,  and  carry  them  to  a  neighboring 
distiller,  who  wanted  them,  for  making  hoUands. 
Day  by  day  the  poor  boy  went  to  his  task,  and 
on   his  way  he  passed  by  the  open  windows  of 
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the  Tillage  school,  where  he  saw  the  schoolmas- 
ter teaching  a  number  of  boys  about  the  same 
age  as  himself.  He  looked  at  these  boys  with 
feelings  of  envy,  so  earnestly  did  he  long  to  be 
among  them.  He  was  quite  aware  it  was  in 
Tain  to  ask  his  father  to  send  him  to  school,  for 
he  knew  that  his  parents  had  no  money  to  pay 
the  schoolmaster';  and  he  often  passed  the  whole 
day  thinking,  whilst  he  was  gathering  the  juni- 
per-berries, what  he  could  possibly  do  to  please 
the  schoolmaster,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
lessons.  One  day,  when  he  went  walking  sadly 
along,  he  saw  two  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the 
school  trying  to  set  a  bird-trap ;  he  asked  one 
what  it  was  for.  The  boy  told  him  that  the 
schoolmaster  was  Tery  fond  of  field-fares,  and 
that  they  were  setting  the  trap  to  catch  some. 
This  delighted  the  poor  boy,  for  he  recollected 
that  he  had  oAen  seen  a  great  number  of  these 
birds  in  the  juniper  wood,  where  they  came  to 
eat  the  berries,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  he 
could  catch  some. 

The  next  day  the  boy  borrowed  an  old  basket 
of  his  mother,  and  when  he  went  to  the  wood  he 
had  great  delight  to  catch  two  field -fares.  He 
put  them  in  the  basket,  and  tying  an  old  hand- 
kerchief OTer  it,  he  took  them  to  the  schoolmas- 
ter's house.  Just  as  he  arriTed  at  the  door,  he 
saw  the  two  little  boys  who  had  been  setting:  the 
trap,  and  with  alarm  he  asked  them  if  they  had 
caught  any  birds.  They  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive; and  the  boy,  his  heart  beating  with  joy, 
gained  admittance  into  the  schoolmaster's  pres- 
ence. In  a  few  words  he  told  how  he  bad  seen 
the  boys  setting  the  trap,  and  how  he  had  caught 
the  birds,  to  bring  them  as  a  present  to  the  mas- 
ter. 

*  A  present,  my  good  boy  !'  cried  the  school- 
master ;  *  you  do  not  look  as  if  you  could  afford 
to  make  presents.  Tell  me  your  price,  and  I 
will  pay  it  to  you,  and  thank  you  besides.' 

*I  would  rather  give  them  to  you,  sir,  if  you 
please,'  said  the  boy. 

The  schoolmaster  looked  at  the  boy,  who 
stood  before  him,  with  bare  head  and  feet,  and 
ragged  trousers  that  reached  halfway  down  his 
naked  legs  *  You  are  a  very  singular  boy!* 
said  he, '  but  if  you  will  not  take  the  money,  you 
most  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you  !' 

'0,  yes!'  said  the  boy,  trembling  with  de- 
light, *  you  can  do  for  m€  what  I  should  like 
better  than  any  thing  else.' 
'  What  is  that  ?'  asked  the  schoolmaster. 
'Teach  me  to  read,'  cried  the  boy,  falling  on 
liis  knees.  *  Oh,  dear,  kind  sir,  teach  me  to 
read!' 


The  schoolmaster  complied.  The  boy  came 
to  him  at  his  leisure  hours,  and  learned  so  rap- 
idly that  the  schoolmaster  recommended  him  to 
a  nobleman  residing  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
gentleman,  who  was  as  noble  in  mind  as  in 
birth,  patronized  the  poor  boy,  and  sent  him  to 
school  at  Ratisbon.  The  boy  profited  by  his 
opportunities;  and  when  he  rose,  as  he  soon 
did,  to  wealth  and  honors,  he  adopted  two  field- 
fares as  his  arms. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  cried  the  bishop's 
friend. 

*  I  mean,'  returned  the  bishop,  with  a  smile, 
*  that  the  poor  boy  was  myself.'  " 

[Selected. 


IMMBDIATE  RETRIRUTIOH. 

The  The  Neio  York  Evangelist,  an  "orthodox" 
paper,  has  a  sensible  article  on  the  "  Impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  Crime,"  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple which  Universalists  as  theologians  and  re- 
ligionists haTe  labored  to  expound  and  Tindicate 
is  aTOwed, — we  mean  the  principle  that  a  slight 
penalty,  if  near ^  has  a  greater  restraining  influ- 
ence than  a  severe  penalty,  if  distant.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  first  paragraph  : 

•*  That  there  should  be  great  obstacles  to  im- 
pede the  commission  of  crime,  is  one  of  the  most 
benevolent  provisions  of  our  Maker.  We  are  so 
liable  to  ^usts  of  passion  and  surprisals  of  temptO' 
tion,  and  most  men  are  so  reckless  of  remote  consC' 
quenceSf  that  slight  penalties  immediately  connected 
with  one's  offence,  exert  a  greater  restraint  on 
many,  and  are  far  more  effectual  to  deter  from 
crime,  than  afar  more  severe  but  distant  relribu' 
tion  in  prospect.  Hence  wise  legislators  reclcon 
more  upon  existing  restraints  now  in  operation, 
for  the  good  conduct  of  their  subjects,  than  upon 
all  penalties  involved  in  their  criminal  codes. 
These  obstacles  and  checks  to  crime,  among  a 
virtuous  people,  exist  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
They  are  found  in  the  immediate  forfeiture  of 
public  confidence  and  esteem  consequent  upon 
crime ;  in  the  alienation  of  private  affections  and 
friendships ;  in  the  consternation  and  shame  of 
relatives;  in  the  desertion  of  benefactors;  m 
the  general  abhorrence  with  which  virtue  always 
visits  Tice;  and  in  the  self-reproach,  remorse, 
and  mortification  of  the  transgressor  himself. 
Without  these  restraints,  society  could  not  hold 
together.  But  for  these,  the  most  severe  pro- 
hibitory code  ever  framed  would  utterly  fail  in 
the  prevention  of  crime." 
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OLD  FlTflER  JONKS. 

The  Lawrenccburgh  Press  tells  the  following : 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  if  our  memory  serves 
us  rightly,  old  Father  Jones  was  appointed  chap- 
lain of  the  State  prison,  and  a  very  proper  ap- 
pointment it  was.  At  the  time  when  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  fict  was  made,  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church  residing  within  the  range 
of  one  of  the  circuits  where  he  had  preached  for 
years,  having  some  business  to  transact  with 
one  of  his  neighbors,  got  on  his  horse,  and  hav- 
ing to  pass  by  the  house  of  brother  P.  on  his 
road,  concluded  to  "pass  a  joke  off."  Now 
brother  P.  had  been  all  the  days  of  his  manhood 
a  zealous,  active,  spirited  member,  prompt  in 
his  responses  of  "amen"  and  such  like,  and  al- 
ways seemed  peculiarly  delighted  with  Father 
Jones'  preaching,  for  he  would  sit  in  the  corner 
of  the  church  and  co-operate  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  himself  and  that  minister.  Seeing  this 
worthy  brother  standing  before  the  door,  the 
good  humored  disciple  rode  up  to  the  fence,  and 
after  the  usual  salutation  accosted  him  thus : 
"  Brother  P.  have  you  heard  the  news  ?" 
"Why,  what  news,  brother  S.,  any  thing 
strange  ?" 

"  Why  they  say  old  Father  Jones  has  been 
sent  to  the  Penitentiary  for  one  year !" 

On  hearing  this,  brother  P.,  with  unaffected 
astonishment,  indulged  himself  in  such  remarks 
as,  "  Why  you  don't  say  so  ?"  "  Is  it  possible  ?'* 
"Is  it  really  a  fact?" 

"  Why,"  says  brother  S.,  "  I  guess  there's  no 
mistake  about  it!  I  heard  it  from  brother  C, 
and  he  saw  it  in  the  papers,  so  I  reckon  it  must 
be  so !" 

"  Well,"  says  brother  P.,  setting  himself 
down  on  the  truth  of  the  rumor,  "  now  brother 
S.,  I  can't  say  that  I  aint  surprised  at  this,  but, 
between  you  and  me,  I  always  thought  old 
man  Jones  wasn't  the  right  kind  of  a  man.  The 
fact  is,  he's  better  in  the  Penitentiary  than  out 
of  it,  and  I  told  my  wife  that  he'd  go  there  some 
day." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself  of  his  opinion, 
and  after  a  few  similar  comments,  brother  S. 
left  him  without  explanation,  astonished  and 
amused  at  the  effect  of  his  information. 

How  brother  P.  felt  when  he  learned  the  truth 
about  it,  we  never  heard.  This  is  a  laughable 
anecdote,  and  illustrates  the  fact  that  many  peo- 
ple are  disposed  to  kick  any  body  down  a  hill 
who  has  in  their  opinion  got  a  start  that  way. 


OBITUARY. 

BIRS.    SERENA    C.   WOODMAN. 

Died,  ift  Searsmont,  Me.,  Aug.  29,  ISol,  Mrs. 
Serena  C.  Woodman,  aged  39  years. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  a  most  excel- 
lent woman,  and  as,  almost  next  to  her  Bible, 
she  delighted  in  the  Repository,  it  seems  fitting 
to  place  upon  its  pacrcs  a  brief  record  of  her  vir- 
tues. She  was  a  devout  and  consistent  Chris- 
tian, faithful  and  exemplary  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  She  was  possessed  of  a  good  understand- 
ing and  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  heart.  She 
was,  however,  naturally  diffident  and  so  retiring 
in  her  habits,  that  only  her  most  intimate  friends 
understood  the  sterling  excellencies  of  her  char- 
acter, or  were  aware  of  the  strength  of  her  £ailh 
and  the  fervor  of  her  love.  During  a  protracted 
and  distressing  illness,  she  was  perfectly  resign- 
ed to  the  Divine  Will ;  her  happy  frame  of  mind 
made  her  sick-room  constantly  cheerful,  and, 
with  such  joyful  anticipations  did  she  look  for- 
ward to  her  approaching  change,  that  even  death 
seemed  indeed,  as  Mrs.  Scott  has  said, 

«•  A  kind  and  gentle  servant,  who  unlocks 

With    noiseless   hand,    life's     flower-encircled 

door. 
To  show  us  those  we  love." 

Her  unwavering  confidence  in  God  as  the  Sa- 
vior of  all  men,  her  sweet  serenity  even  in  the 
hour  of  dissolution,  strengthened  and  consoled 
her  believing  friends,  while  it  seemed  to  disap- 
point opposing  Christians,  whose  giant  prejudi- 
ces make  it  so  hard  for  them  to  admit  that 
"  Universalism  is  good  to  die  iy,"  that  it  can 
wonderfully  sustain  and  comfort  in  the  hour  of 
death. 

She  spoke  frequently  during  her  illness  of  the 
profit  she  had  derived  from  the  Repository,  and 
urged  her  husband  to  continue  to  take  and  read 
it  after  her  departure.  Its  expositions  of  doc- 
trines had  instructed  her,  and  its  gentle  and  lov- 
ing spirit  had  evidently  touched  an  answering 
chord  in  her  own  heart,  and  she  would  have  the 
friends  she  left  behind  her  cultured,  strengthen- 
ed and  consoled  by  its  truthful  and  kindly  teach- 
ings. She  has  left  a  large  circle  of  mourning 
relatives  and  friends,  but  saddest  among  them 
all,  her  bereaved  husband  and  only  daughter. 
May  the  faith  and  hope  which  supported  and 
cheered  her,  sustain  and  comfort  them  ;  and 
may  their  lives  be  as  exemplary  as  hers,  their 
departure  from  earth  as  triumphant  and  happy. 
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PHILADELPHIA,    DECEMBER     1851 


The  lant  monthly  part  of  The  Book  of  the  Year 
is  issuing  from  the  press  of  Time,  who  steadily 
presents  generation  after  generation  with  The 
Months,  the  Seasons,  the  Tears,  wholly  unafiect- 
ed  by  the  patronage,  or  want  of  patronage,  of 
the  great  public.  And  He  will  keep  on  in  the 
same  steady  publication  of  the  Providence  of  God 
when  we  have  pissed  to  other  realms  of  being 
and  the  mortal  has  put  on  immortality.  How 
swiAly  do  these  issues  of  Time  present  them- 
selves !  Ere  we  have  half  read  one  Monthly  Part 
of  the  Tear  Book,  another  is  given,  and  we  are 
startled  to  think  how  remiss  we  have  been.  And 
here  now  is  the  December  Number  :  can  it  Ue  ! 
has  the  work  progressed  so  rapidly,  and  are  we 
now  to  find  the  end  so  near  !  It  is  even  so.  Shall 
we  now  call  up  the  incidents  we  have  met,  the 
lessons  we  have  learned,  the  impressions  made 
upon  08  of  the  good  of  virtue  and  the  beauty  of 
holiness  ?  Have  we  read  no  solemn  admonitions 
— no  records  of  the  brevity  of  life,  and  how  swift- 
ly the  brightest  hopes  of  earth  may  fade  and  drop 
into  nothingness  ?  Verily,  the  Book  or  the 
Te^r  is  a  wondrous  thing  !  No  romance  can 
rival  it,  no  poem  have  a  tithe  of  its  interest  and 
charm.  Let  us  read  it  thoughtfully,  reverently. 
Let  its  admonitions  be  heeded,  its  warnings  ac- 
cepted, its  encouragements  received,  and  its  di- 
TJnest  hopes  and  prophecies  made  the  power  of 
that  grand  heroism  of  efibrt  which  expends  itself 
in  the  way  of  Duty. 

"  Old  Time  will  end  our  story  ; 
But  no  time,  if  we  end  well,  will  end  our  glory.*' 

The  Lily  and  the  Bee  ;  An  Apologue  of 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Bv  Samuel  Warren.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1851.  On  sale  at 
B.  B.  Musaey  &  Co.'s,  Comhill,  Boston. 

This  book  is  by  the  author  of  the  famous  **  DU 
ary  (fa  Physiciariy^*  and  is  a  sort  of  rhapsody  on 
the  wondrous  gathering  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
from  among  all  nations.  He  represents  the  Queen 
of  England  passing  from  portion  to  portion  of  the 
great  temple  of  the  offerings  of  Industry,  and  cal- 
ling up  the  peculiar  condition  of  each  nation  there 
represented  ;  and  then,  in  the  second  part, we  have 
introduced  to  our  notice  the  great  and  wise,  the 
witty  and  the  grave,  of  all  climes  in  rapid  suc- 
cession.   The  *•  Lily  and   the  Bee'*  is  a  sort  of 
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vividness  and  rapidity  of  imagination  as  that  with 
which  it  was  written.  Like  a  poem,  it  is  to  be 
read  thoroughly  before  a  judgment  is  formed.  By 
so  doing,  that  which  at  first  might  seem  disjoint- 
ed fragments  of  thought,  will  be  found  to  have 
part  in  an  impressive  whole. 

Woman  and  her  Needs.  By  Mrs.  E.  Oakes 
Smith.  New  York  :  Fowlers  &  Wells.  1861. 
On  sale  at  Bela  Marsh's,  Cornhill,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  chosen  a  significant  title  for  her 
book.  ««  Woman  and  her  J^eeds,**  is  a  great 
subject,  and  we  should  bo  glad  to  know  that  the 
man  or  woman  is  alive  who  can  do  full  justice  to 
the  theme.  Mrs.  Smith  gives  her  thoughts  on 
this  subject,  and  her  book  abounds  with  strong 
and  indignant  protests  against  the  shams  which 
are  sanctified  by  custom  and  the  discords  which 
are  called  unions.  The  book  before  us  is  a  re- 
publication of  a  scries  of  articles  first  given  to  the 
public  in  the  J>rew  Fork  Tribune,  and  it  seems 
that  these  have  superseded  a  proposed  work  in 
which  **  The  Great  Contract  or  Marriage'*  was 
to  bo  fully  considered,  which  work  was  to  be 
written  to  be  published  after  the  writer's  death. 
Mrs.  Smith  counts  on  **blows'*  from  the  public, 
and  has  given  her  thoughts  to  the  public  while 
she  is  yet  in  the  flesh,"  that  the  blows  may  not 
be  expended  on  **  thin  air."  We  confess  that  we 
have  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  that  class  of  wo- 
men reformers  who  never  allow  that  they  have 
any  other  public  to  deal  with  than  a  public  which 
it  is  no  honor  for  them  to  address.  Mrs.  Smith 
says,  **  If  the  present  volume  is  level  with  public 
opinion,  it  will  probably  sail  on  the  full  tide  of 
success,  to  be  forgotten  in  the  future  ;  if  in  oppo- 
sition thereto,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  it  will 
be  met  with  abuse  ;  if  below  it,  a  silent  Lethean 
current  will  float  it  tranquilly  to  oblivion."  She 
frankly  admits  that  she  dreads  only  the  latter 
contingence  I  oblivion  rather  than  abu$e  as  a  wri- 
ter !  No  woman  is  prepared  to  write  on  the  great 
theme  of  Woman  and  her  JSTeeds,  who  cannot 
pour  her  soul  into  a  work  that  can  be  sent  into 
the  world  with  a  quiet  assurance  that  the  good 
will  be  accepted,  regardless  of  what  swims  on 
the  tide,  or  that  is  blown  about,  or  that  sinks 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

The  volume  before  us  has  many  excellent  things 
in  it  ;  it  ''iscusses  themes  of  most  serious  impor- 
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Accepted  as  a  strong  utterance  of  that  class  who 
feel  indignant  at  the  wrongs  of  woman — who  feel 
hound  to  protest — who  make  **  familiar  as  house- 
hold words'*  the  talk  of  lordly  arrogance*  and  of 
marriage   being  but  a   struggle  for  rank  or  prop- 
erty, this  volume  is  all  well  enough.     But  a  com- 
prehensive treatment  it  is  not.     It  does  not  do 
justice  to  Maternity.     What  is  said,  in  the  great- 
er part  of  the  volume,  of  *•  The  Great  Contract 
or  Marriage,"    is  very   suggestive.     There  are 
many  sound  truths  and   most  serious  propositions 
presented,  but  the  bitterness,  of  what  would  seem 
personal  feeling,  in  the  utterance,  spoils,  as  we 
think,  the  good  influence  that  might  have  been 
exerted.     The  language   is  too  universal  in  its 
condemnations  and  contempt.      One  would  think 
that   women  were  brought  up,  or  came  up,  to  be 
do-nothings — to  take  their  placet  in  the  niche  of 
the  domestic  temple  to  be  worshiped,  praised,  or 
criticised  ;   and   that  only  Marriage  gave  them 
position  or  influence.     Such  is  not  the  truth.  The 
speech  which  is  ridiculed  as  namby  pamby  non- 
sense, but  which  accords  to  Woman  the  great  tn- 
fluence  in  the  world's  affairs,  is  the  speech  of 
Truth  ;  and  the  remedy  for  wrongs  which  are  so 
much  and  so  justly  deplored,  lies  in  Religious 
Culture,  not  in  the  assertion  of  this  and  that  spe- 
cies of  independence  and  equality;  not  in  mak- 
ii)g  the  kindliest  speech  of  the  aflections  mean 
the  worst  of  flattery  ;  not  in  styling  that  sarcasm 
which   was  the  utterance  of  a  soul  that  felt  the 
dignity  of  Woman  as  much  as  any  soul  in  the 
whole  realm  of  being.    JVe  do  not  hear  any  thing 
of  the  talk  which  is  said  so  to  abound  in  the  world 
concerning  ••  woman  and  her  master  ;"  and  there 
is   a  bitterness  we  do  not  understand  in  such  pe- 
riods as  this  :  *<  I  remember  a  distinguished  liter- 
ary woman  who,  in  speaking  of  her  own  move- 
ments, would  say   in  bitter  jest,  •  I  don't  know 
what  I  shall  do  ;  that  depends  upon  the  man  that 
owns  me.*  ** — No  object  in  society  is  more  to  be 
pitied  than  a  woman  who  must  thus  regard  what 
should  be  the  holiest   alliance  of  heart  and  soul 
between  human  beings.   A  woman  who  must  thus 
speak  of  her  husband  has  more  ability,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  for  bitter  jesting  than  for  a 
comprehensive  view  of  and  obedience  to  its  holi- 
est alliances,  however  great  her  literary  gida  may 
be. 

TheUniversalist  Quartehly  and  Geic- 
ERAi.  Review.  Oct.  1851.  Boston  :  A.  Tomp- 
kins, Cornhill.     $2  per  year. 

This  is  a  good  N.o.,  containing  nine  articles  be- 
sides the  excellent  Literary  Notices  of  which 
there  are  twenty-four.  The  first  article  is  on 
**  The  Religion  of  Geology,"  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Lee, 


and   is  a  plea  for  giving  to  science  its  own  place 
without  doubting  its  harmony  with  the  Revealed 
Word  of  God.     It  contains  a  notice  of  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock's late  work.      Rev.  L.  B.  Mason  contributes 
an   article   on   «« The  Original   in   Christianity." 
The  chief  originality  which  the  writer  recogniicB 
in  the  Savior  is  in  what   he  was,  not  in  what  he    I 
taught.     What  he  was  he  added  to  the  nuOeriali 
of  truth.     He  gave  the  truth  an   appropriate  set- 
ting in  the  incidents  of  his  life.— "  The  Apparent    | 
and  the   Real :    or  the    Sources   and   Tests   of 
Knowledge,"  is  the  title  of  a   contribution  from 
B.  F.  Tweed,  Esq.,  and  it  abounds  with  excellent 
suggestions  in  behalf  of  that  searching  process 
that  shows  "  things  are  not   what  they  seem," 
and  exhibits  the  truth  of  things  in  their  harmo- 
nies.— We  greet  next  an  article  from'  Rev.  E.  H. 
Chapin  on    "  Estimates   of  Life,"   in  which  he 
takes  up  and  ably  discusses  the  proposition  that 
both  to  the  Christian  and  the  Sensualist,  Life  is 
great  and  Life  is  trivial,  but  in  senses  exactly  op- 
posite.    We   have   marked  a  passage  from  this 
essay  for  our  next. — Two  poems  from  Rev.  J.  G. 
Adams  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Sawyer,  follow;  and  then 
we  have  an  essay  on  *•  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  and  a  Future  Life,  confirmed  by 
Nature  and  Science,"   by  Rev.  G.   W.   Quimby. 
He  defines  the  Resurrection  to  be,  not  the  resur- 
rection of  our  mortal  bodies,  but  the  passing  of 
the  spirit — the  man — the  essential  I  into  a  more 
perfect  condition  of  spiritual  existence.     The  ref- 
erences made  to  nature  and  science  are  to  confirm 
this  doctrine   as  true  ;  and  what  it  said  on   this 
point  is  as  toell  as  any  thing  that  can  be  offered  to 
prove  from  JVlatureand  Science  tohat  is  a  matter  of 
pure  revelation.      People  who  ask  of  Nature  and 
Science  to  confirm  every  thing  of  religious  faith, 
must  go  to  bed  some  nights  disappointed.       That 
we  are  to  go  into  a  more  perfect  condition  of  spir- 
itual existence  at  death,  is  a  matter  which   Na- 
ture and  Science  are  powerless  to  touch  ;  and 
the  facts  which  show  that  there  is  a  life  beyond 
a  life,  may  intimate  by  analogy  that  the  sool  sur- 
vives the  body,  but  that  they  are  confirmations  of 
what  the  New  Testament  means  by  the   Resur- 
rection,   is    giving   to  them  too  great     impor- 
tance.    Dr.  Bush's  secondary,  or  etherial  body, 
to  be  developed  at  the  death  of  the  mortal  body, 
is  countenanced   by   the    article   before  us  ;  but 
what  evidence  the  change  of  a  grub  to  a  butter- 
fly (all   the   processes   of  which  change   can  be 
marked  and  studied)  afibrds  of  the  immortality  of 
the   soul  ofman,  isyet   to  be  shown.     The  but- 
terfly lived  not  so   long   as  the   worm   did — the 
etherial  is  dissipated  sooner  than  the   material. 
What  analogy  is  there  between  a  thing  that  sur- 
vives one  condition  of  its  existence  to  perish  in 
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another,  and  a  soul  Chat  is  said  to  b«  essentially 
immortal  ?    Immortality  is  not  merely  future  life, 
'it  is  an  ever  continuing  life.     The  article  be- 
fore us  is  a  good  one,  and  will  be   acceptable  to 
many  ;  but  the  more  we  think  on  the  great  hope 
of  the  Resurrection,  the  more  we  see  it  a  matter 
for  logic  to  let  alone,  in  reference   to   confirma- 
tions outside  of  Revelation  and  the  soul   itself. 
The  empty  tomb  of  Joseph  in  the  Garden,  is  more 
to  us  than  the  fullness  of  the  Hall  of  Magnetism 
with  all  its  mesmeric  doctors,  subjects  and  r<oe- 
lalioM,—**  The    Memoirs    of    William    Words- 
worth," is  a   recent  work  briefly  reviewed  by 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  who  admires  the  work — just  as 
mach  as  we  do.     **  To  oflfer  us  a  mere  guide  book 
through   Wordsworth's  seven  volumes  of  poetry, 
in  place  of  a  faithful  and  full  account  of  a  life  so 
rich  in  all  human  experiences  as  his,  we  feel  to 
be  an  insult." — «*  To  drag  *  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Wordsworth'   from  bis  prayer-book  and  preach- 
ing, to  write  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  modem  times,  is  all  that  the  worst  critical*«n- 
emy  of  the  poet  could  ever  have  desired." — The 
articles  in  this  No.  close  with  a  review  of  '*  Mc 
Cosh  on   Divine   Government,"  by  Rev.  T.   S. 
King.    It  is  an  able   paper,  doing  full  justice  to 
the  ability  of  Mr.  Mc  Cosh  and  to  his  main  argu- 
ments for  the  worst  view  of  the  world,  man  and 
God.    We  have  been  much  interested  in  this  re- 
view, and  have  Marked  a  number  of  passages 
which  deserve  particular  notice.    The  writer  says 
ury  justly,  **  A  Christian   mind   should  a$$um€ 
that  the  system  of  faith  which  furnishes  the  most 
inspiring  conception  of  God,  and  which  rejoices 
orer  every  new  resolution  of  moral  mystery,  and 
every  disclosure  of  merciful  purpose  in  his  rule, — 
even  though  it  is  seemingly  contradicted  by  some 
remaining  features  of  bis  economy, — is  most  wor- 
thy of  confidence.     Some  such  act   of  a  priori 
trust  we  must  exhibit,  if  we  would  have  any  set- 
tled theory  of  religion  and  life." 

*'  A  tribe  of  merely  syllogistic  intellects  would 
nevei  be  able  to  adore  an  absolute  First  Cause. 
And  just  as  the  soul  drops  the  measuring-line  and 
hand-lamp  of  logic,  when  its  surveying  processes 
are  finished,  and  on  the  pointing  of  its  instincts, 
leaps  from  its  finite  creation  to  the  idea  of  an  In- 
finite and  absolute  Mind  ;  so  from  the  preponder- 
ance of  good  in  the  ordering  of  the  scene  and 
laws  of  the  world,  and  from  the  witness  of  its 
own  aspirations  and  desires  for  communion  with 
a  Perfect  Holiness  and  Love,  it  springs  to  the 
conception  of  such  perfectness,  brings  it  as  his 
contribution  to  natural  religion,  and  cleaves  to  it, 
by  a  right  superior  to  the  cold  methods  of  science, 
as  the  hypothesis  of  the  heart.     Here  is  the  great 


value  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  that  they  not  on- 
ly give  a  conception  of  God,  which  we  cannot 
reach  from  the  partially  discordant  facts  of  na- 
ture, but  that,  by  their  refining  influence,  they 
quicken  the  spiritual  sensibilities  that  prophesy, 
independently  of  nature,  a  ^Perfect  Goodness  as 
the  substratum  of  nature,  and  fix  the  idea  of  such 
a  being  in  the  soul  as  a  conception  to  shed  light 
upon  the  world,  and  give  higher  significance  to 
its  cheering  facts.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that 
the  Calvinist,  when  he  walks  through  the  realm 
of  nature,  presses  upon  our  notice  the  appearan- 
ces that  do  not  harmonize  with  our  conception  of 
the  perfect  paternity  of  God.  We  reply  that  we 
do  not  derive  our  ideas  of  Deity  from  the  physical 
creation  merely,  but  from  nature  and  our  own 
spirits ;  that  the  dispute  between  conflicting 
schools  in  natural  religion  must  always  be  as  to 
rival  hypotheses,  and  their  relative  claim  to  the 
confidence  of  mind  and  heart  ;  and  that  we  will 
cheerfully  leave  to  the  verdict  of  an  advancing 
science,  and  an  improving  moral  life,  our  theory, 
which  lays  aside  the  darker  aspects  of  nature  and 
life,  as  unresolved  phenomena,  which  may,  some 
day,  appear  as  necessary  proportions  of  the  vast 
order  devised  by  infinite  Love,  against  that  which 
clings  to  these  anomalies  as  indispensable  defen- 
ces of  its  principles,  and  as  final  proof  of  some 
sternness  and  vindictive  quality  in  the  character 
of  God." 

The  notices  of  books  are  discriminating,  and 
may  be  relied  on  by  those  who  look  to  such  no- 
tices for  aid  in  deciding  what  new  books  they 
shall  purchase. 

We  see  that  as  the  October  issue  of  the  Quar- 
terly completes  a  volume,  a  new  volume  is  an- 
nounced— the  first  No.  to  appear  in  January.  We 
should  be  glad  to  aid  in  any  way  the  enlarging  of 
the  list  of  subscribers. 

London  Labor  and  London  Poor.  By 
Henry  Mayhew.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 1851.  On  sale  at  the  store  of  B.  B.  Mussey 
&  Co.,  Cornhill,  Boston. 

Three  Nos.  of  the  second  volume  of  this  ex- 
cellent work  have  been  published,  opening  with 
an  introduction  in  which  the  writer  sets  forth  the 
import  of  the«facts  given  in  his  first  volume,  and 
says  some  wise  things  concerning  Labor  and  the 
necessary  attraction  which  can  come  only  from 
something  like  a  fair  remuneration.  He  describes 
the  Street  Sellers  of  Second  Hand  articles,  giv- 
ing us  quite  a  variety  of  views  of  the  lines  of  tra- 
ders in  the  lanes  and  streets,  parading  almost  ev- 
ery kind  of  useful  articles  for  the  eye  of  buyer, — 
then  dog-sellers,  bird-sellers,  and  birds-nests  sel- 
lers, and  sellers  of  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  other 
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creatures, — dealers  in  minerals,  coal,  sand^shells, 
&c.,  &c.  These  accounts  are  illumined  by  Pic- 
tures, and  by  conversations  with  persons  who 
open  the  interior  life  of  this  street  labor.  These 
conversations  furnish  some  of  the  strangest  pas- 
sages in  the  history  of  man.  The  third  No.  of 
the  second  volume  ends  with  introducing  the  Jew 
to  our  notice,  and  when  we  have  the  complete 
view  of  this  character  we  shall  see  a  picture  to 
be  remembered,  the  like  of  which  literature  has 
not  given. 

Tkb  Youno  Christian.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1851. 

This  is  a  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the  well 
known  work  of  Mr.  Abbott,  with  thirty  pictorial 
illustrations.  The  Young  Christian  is  written  in 
great  clearness  of  style,  with  a  quiet  earnestness, 
and  eifectually  presents  the  author's  ideas  as  to 
the  things  which  make  up  the  complete  Chris- 
tian. He  gives  many  excellent  thoughts  on  the 
most  important  of  all  subjects,  and  though  he 
vindicates  the  idea  of  endless  punishment  as  a 
Bible  truth,  we  should  pity  the  Universalist  who 
could  not  read  his  work  to  profit.  Would  to  God 
that  Univorsulists  had  some  books  of  like  practi- 
cal and  spiritual  character  which  they  could  call 
their  own.  Are  we  never  to  begin  ?  ••  The  Young 
Christian*'  as  issued  in  this  improved  edition,  is  a 
very  handsome  book. — On  sale  at  B.  B.  Mussey 
6i  Co.'s,  Boston. 

Florence,  the  Orphan  ;  and  a  Sketch  of 
the  Village  in  the  last  Century.  By  Eliza  Buck- 
minster  Lee,  author  of  *«  Naomi.**  Boston  : 
Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.  1852. 

A  good  story,  well  told  and  well  printed.  The 
pictures  of  the  Village  and  the  Puritan  of  the  last 
Century  and  other  characters  in  village  life,  are 
well  painted,  and  give  the  reader  interesting  mat- 
ter for  a  winter  evening's  reading. 

Arvine*8  Cyclopjedia  of  Anecdotes. 
Boston  :  Gould  6i  Lincoln. 

The  second  number  of  this  very  interesting 
work,  is  published,  and  judging  from  what  we 
have  read,  we  regard  the  work  as  promising  to 
give  a  better  collection  of  anecdotal  matter  than 
•has  yet  been  published.  The  anecdotes  concern 
Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,  and  introduce  us  to 
writers  and  actois  and  artists  of  ail  ages  and 
countries.  The  numbers  are  published  at  twen- 
ty-five cents  each — over  eighty  pages  in  each 
No. 

New  Music  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  118  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston. 

We  have  received  the  following  new  pieces  of 


Sheet  Music*  Two  of  the  Sonatas  of  Beethoven, 
connected  with  the  series  now  publishin«^,  which 
will  give  a  complete  edition  of  this  great  master's 
sonatas  from  the  latest  German  editions.— Qui  la 
Voce,  from  the  Opera  U  Puritani,  as  sung  by 
Jenny  Lind,  with  the  English  words,  "  It  was 
here  in  accents  sweetest,  &c." — Bertha  Walxcr, 
by  Charles  Voss.— The  Hour  of  Partinflr  :  a  Du- 
ett :  words  by  Elizabeth  Ann  White  ;  music  ar- 
ranged by  Signer  Bellini.— The  Bold  Soger  Boy — 
a  Quick  Step,  by  T.  Bissell  ;  and  the  beautiful 
ballad  sung  by  Mr.  Braham,  "In  this  old  Chair 
my  father  sat." 

All  Mr.  Ditson's  music  is  elegantly  printed, 
and  whatever  is  wanted  in  the  line  of  good  mu- 
sic can  be  found  at  his  establishment. 


Good  Words  for  the  Ladies'  Repositoht. 

A  friend  in  New  York  city,  writing  to  us  to 
visit  some  schools  in  which  she  is  interested, 
says  :— ••  I  might  add  that  I  take  an  increased 
pleasure  in  reading  the  Repository  of  which  I 
have  been  a  subscriber  for  the  last  four  years.  It 
conies  like  a  loved  friend  every  month,  and  should 
I  be  compelled  to  part  with  earthly  goods,  my 
Bible  and  Repository  would  be  the  Ia»t  that  I 
should  cling  to  ;  yes,  these  two  are  my  (reagure*. 
May  you  ever  prosper,  is  the  wish  of  a  believer  in 
God's  love  to  all  mankind." 


A  correspondent  in  Sterlin/r,  Mass.,    sends 
us  the  following  poem  on 

**'The  Ladies*  depository:    For  the  Home." 

Our  holiest  feelings  cluster  round 

The  sacred  temple  fair — 
The  Home  !  it  is  earth's  holiest  ground. 

The  place  of  fervent  prayer. 

*Tis  there  we  train  the  fairest  flowers 

Their  fragrant  sweets  to  shed, 
And  there,  within  the  dearest  bowers. 

Loves,  hand  in  hand,  arc  led. 

Our  holiest  offerings  there  aie  laid. 

To  deck  the  deai  loved  home. 
And  there  our  heart's  atl'ections  stayed. 

Without  desire  to  roam. 

Our  Home  is  crowned  with  diadems, 

And  rays  of  heavenly  light 
Flash  out  from  all  the  sparkling  gems 

With  radiance  pure  as  bright  ; 

Con?picuous  there  amid  the  throng 

Is  seen  this  much  loved  book  ; 
A  household  gem  of  light  and  song 

Bespeaks  its  every  look. 

And  shining  forth  with  gladd'ning  ray 

To  solace  every  heart. 
To  cheer  and  gild  life's  varied  way. 

Still  be  thy  blessed  part  !  c.    a.  r. 
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A  WORD  FOR  THE  PREACHER. 

The  office  of  the  Preacher  is  one  of  God's  in- 
stitations.  Mao  did  not  create  it,  neither  can 
he  abolish  it.  It  was  commenced  in  Eden  by 
the  Almighty  himself,  and  awful  sermons  were 
poared  on  the  ears  of  the  infant  world,  waking 
the  powers  of  thought  to  noblest  ases,  and  di- 
recting yoang  wonder  to  celestial  and  immortal 
glories.  Those  two  words — "  God  said^'*  "  God 
spdke^^^  in  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Bible, 
are  followed  by  God's  preaching,  unparalleled  in 
importance,  sublimity  and  power.  To  execute 
the  same  office,  GnA  raised  up  Preachers,  and 
we  see  his  work  performed  by  Noah— the  preach- 
er of  righteousness ;  by  Abraham  and  Moses ; 
by  the  Prophets,  till  the  world  is  astonished  by 
the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  coming 
of  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God.  The  Apostles  took 
op  the  same  work  when  the  voice  of  Jesus  was 
DO  longer  heard,  and  to  them  we  owe  a  thous- 
and hints  concerning  the  direct,  timely  and  effi- 
cient application  of  Gospel  principles. 

The  history  of  Preaching  is  the  history  of  hu- 
man progress.  It  is  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  conservation  of  the  good  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  wrong,  than  many  imagine ;  and, 
with  confidence,  the  Christian  may  point  to  the 
past  as  a  whole,  to  show  that  the  Pulpit  has 
been  the  friend  of  Man — that  many  times  it  was 
the  only  office  that  was  faithful  to  Liberty  and 
Equality,  curbing  the  power  of  the  great  and 
animating  the  lowly  to  higher  efforts  for  their 
rights  and  privileges. 

But  there  is  one  great  fact  that  stands  out  on 
the  page  of  History— you  meet  it  every  where 
in  the  annals  of  Civilization,  and  even  the  pres- 
ent day  shows  it  too  plainly  to  escape  the  notice 
of  the  observing.  I  mean  the  fact,  that  the  ex- 
tremest  liberty  of  the  Pulpit  has  been  less  dan- 
gerous to  man  than  the  restraints  imposed  by 
those  who  would  tame  its  zeal  and  cripple  its 
freedom.  What  Milton  wrote  concerning  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  may  be  applied,  in  princi- 


pie,  to  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit ;  and  nothing 
is  more  true  than  the  remark  of  the  counsel  of 
Mr.  Pierpont  in  the  famous  case  of  his  in  Bos- 
ton, that  "  you  cannot  draw  a  line  without  either 
hedging  in  the  pulpit  by  arbitrary  rules,  or  leav- 
ing it  free  to  the  honest  judgment  of  the  preach- 
er." 

I  cannot  but  ask  special  attention  to  an  ex- 
tract from  a  religious  publication  that  expresses 
my  own  feelings  and  conviction  most  truly.  It 
is  a  sermon  in  itself,  and  I  believe  it  does  not 
too  strongly  put  the  case  in  behalf  of  the  Preach- 
er.   It  says : 

'*  The  last  thing  that  the  minister  can  intend 
is  an  insult  on  the  judgment,  or  an  outrage  on 
the  feelings  of  his  congregation.  His  relations 
with  them  are  of  the  most  tender  and  affection- 
ate character.  He  is  dependant  on  them  not 
only  for  his  support,  but  for  his  good  name  and 
fair  standing.  They  have  bound  him  to  them 
by  their  flattering  preference  at  the  outset,  and 
by  numerous  tokens  of  their  respect  and  kind- 
ness. Providence  has  connected  him  with  them 
in  yet  more  intimate  sympathy  by  the  sorrows 
in  which  he  has  been  their  comforter,  by  the 
beds  of  sickness  and  death  at  which  he  has  min- 
istered, by  the  memory  of  the  departed,  for 
whom  he  has  performed  the  last  rites  of  relig- 
ion. His  strongest  temptation  is  to  suppress 
whatever  may  give  them  pain,  and  above  all 
whatever  may  make  him  seem  unmindful  of 
their  friendship  and  ungrateful  for  their  confi- 
dence. Only  those  who  have  made  the  experi- 
ment, can  know  how  violent  is  the  self-conflict, 
how  agonizing  the  eflect,  involved  in  the  first 
sermon  in  which  the  minister  is  awace  that  he 
must  encounter  opposition  and  ill-will.  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  a  step  ever  taken  wantonly 
and  recklessly,  but  only  from  the  strongest  con- 
victions of  duty  and  the  profoundest  sense  of 
responsibility,  nay  with  much  more  of  the  mar- 
tyr-spirit than  is  often  implied  in  world-famous 
sacrifices.  When  such  an  act  of  heroism,  how- 
ever misjudged  or  ill-timed,  is  met  with  anger 
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results  is  apt  to  ensue.  If  the  minister  be  not 
endowed  with  peculiar  strength  of  character,  he 
is  persecuted,  grieved  and  broken  down  into  a 
supple-time-server,  an  irresponsible  mouth-piece 
for  his  congregation,  a  paltry  and  contemptible 
item  of  church  furniture.  If  he  is  made  of 
*  sterner  stuff,'  the  danger  is  that  he  will  be  driv- 
en to  a  pugilistic  attitude,  converted  into  a 
champion  of  impracticable  ultraisms,  and  ren- 
dered permanently  a  disturbing  force  in  the 
Christian  community.  In  both  these  ways  there 
have  been  lost  to  the  best  interests  of  religion 
and  humanity  many,  whom  simple  justice  on 
the  ,part  of  their  congregations  might  have 
saved." 

This  last  idea  is  a  sad  one  indeed.  The  high 
spirited  are  driven  from  the  Pulpit  by  the  re- 
straints imposed — restraints  which  cripple  the 
best  efforts  of  the  man ;  for  nothing  is  more  op- 
pressive to  the  due  working  of  one's  mind,  than 
to  be  ever  in  fear  of  having  its  expression  per- 
verted. The  timid  are  made  more  so,  and  keep 
themselves  in  the  past,  in  the  glories  of  noth- 
ingness, or  are  simply  preachers  against  other 
sects  and  the  sins  which  their  people  are  in  no 
danger  of  committing,  liut  to  the  fearless  there 
is  given  too  often  a  recklessness,  like  that  of  the 
fierce  steed  who  champs  the  bitts  in  his  mouth 
and  plunges  on,  conscious  only  of  the  possession 
of  strength.  But  there  is  a  class  who  have  a 
keen  sense  of  manly  pride  and  honor — who  will 
sink  nothing  for  the  sake  of  praise  or  popularity, 
but  who  will,  "  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,"  cling  to  their  office  as  Preachers,  feel- 
ing that  the  necessity  to  do  so  is  laid  upon  them. 
Though  not  timid  or  fearful,  yet  they  know  the 
perverting  power  of  prejudice,  jealousy,  and  ill 
feeling,  and  they  would  fain  guard  against  un- 
necessarily arousing  human  passions.  They 
think  as  much  of  the  Dependence  as  of  the  Inde- 
pendence  of  the  Pulpit ;  for  they  aim  to  be  use- 
ful, they  would  cultivate  the  moral  affections  of 
their  people,  they  would  give  religious  energy 
to  the  Will  by  pointing  the  way  to  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  spirit  by  a  true-hearted  belief  of 
the  truth.  To  this  class  Preaching  is  no  pas- 
time. The  burden  of  one  Sabbath  removed,  the 
burden  of  the  next  comes  on ;  and  in  a  brief 
while  the  young  man,  with  full  and  ruddy 
cheeks,  begins  to  wear  the  lines  of  care  and 
-anxiety ;  and  they  who  read  those  lines  aright 
say,  as  the  king  did  to  Nehemiah,— "  This  is 
nothing  else  but  sorrow  of  heart."  Let  those 
who  make  the  office  of  the  Preacher  nothing 

more  than  »  hiisinpss    nnri  nut  it  nn  n  IpvpI  with 


every  other  form  of  intellectual  effort,  explain 
the  reason  of  this,  and  tell  us  why  it  is  that 
places  of  honor  and  profit  are  given  up  for  the 
humblest  pulpit  and  the  smallest  pecuniary  re- 
turn ?  This  debasing  the  Pulpit  is  a  sad  reveb- 
tion  of  character. 

The  office  of  the  Preacher,  like  any  other  pro- 
fession or  calling,  opens  its  significance  and 
responsibilities  with  experience.  There  are 
many  in  it  who  never  would  have  entered  it 
had  these  things  been  known  at  the  outset; 
they  then  would  have  despairingly  asked,  "  Who 
is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?"  And  what  is  it 
that  has  made  so  very  limited  the  candidates  for 
the  ministry  ?  A  chief  cause,  I  believe,  to  be, 
the  numerous  discussions  of  the  office  of  the 
Preacher,  which  make  it  a  matter  of  sach  a 
breadth  of  duty  and  such  a  demand  for  con- 
stant effort,that  there  is  no  heart  for  the  attempt. 
The  lamentation  is  heard  all  over  the  country 
respecting  the  scarcity  of  Students  in  Divinity; 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact, 
that  in  no  department  of  Education  is  so  much 
gratuitous  instruction  given  as  in  the  Theologi- 
cal. In  the  professions  of  Law  ^d  Medicine, 
in  Teaching,  and  other  offices,  young  men  see 
as  much  to  be  done  for  humanity  as  in  the  Pul- 
pit, with  nothing  like  the  humiliations  which 
are  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  Pulpit.  A 
preacher  may  live  a  life  of  uprightness — he  roay 
give  the  most  undoubted  evidences  of  devotion 
to  the  moral  interests  of  his  people,  and  yet  one 
sermon  which  is  regarded  as  ill-judged  or  un- 
timely, will  settle  the  continuance  of  his  stay  as 
short  with  that  people.  Not  that  the  people 
decide  this  result  always,  but  the  preacher's 
heart  is  broken  there. 

Where  is  there  any  thing  like  it  in  Law,  or 
Medicine,  or  School-keeping  ?  Where  does  one 
bad  case  in  court  or  in  the  sick  chamber  or 
school,  work  such  an  issue  as  this?  No  where. 
In  these  professions  where  infinitely  better  are 
the  circumstances  of  the  practitioners  to  guard 
against  arousing  prejudice  and  ill  feeling,  one 
error  of  treatment  does  not  set  a  community  on 
fire,  unless  it  be  a  most  palpable  case  of  mal- 
treatment, and  then  the  dealing  is  first  with  the 
man.  Yet  I  have  known  one  sermon,  carefully 
prepared  and  preached  out  of  the  inmost  soul  of 
the  preacher,  to  break  the  bonds  that  united  him 
to  a  people  he  loved  lo  serve— a  people  endeared 
to  him  by  most  sacred  remembrances,  and  with 
whom  he  would  have  been  willing  to  die.  Sad 
revelations  are  made  by  the  people  by  the  ^man- 
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manner  that  shows  more  haste  and  passion  than 
could  possibly  have  been  exhibited  by  any 
preacher ;  and  the  contrast  is  the  greater  when 
it  is  remembered,  that  they  are  many  in  council^ 
but  he  was  alone^ — they  gather  in  their  places  of 
conversation  and  debate  from  time  to  time,  but 
he  came  from  the  solitude  of  his  study,  and,  it 
maybe,  hid  more  of  God*s  presence  than  they  ; 
for  it  may  be  he  sought  it  more  to  guide  him'in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  toward  them.  But 
the  worst  of  this  rashness  is,  His  good  name  is 
periled;  for  it  is  sad  to  think  how  much  the 
good  name  of  the  preacher  is  in  the  keeping  of 
his  people.  No  wonder  if  he  does  become 
doubtful  and  suspecting,  and  afterwards  puts  on 
the  Jesuit*s  cunning  and  the  statesman's  diplo- 
macy, imitating,  at  times,  the  Silence  of  Jesus 
when  he  spake  to  his  accusers  not  a  word,  hav- 
ing in  yain  asked,  "  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear 
witness  of  that  evil."  Who  does  not  mourn 
over  these  things  when  he  sees  the  few  reapers 
in  the  great  harvest  field  of  the  ministry,  and 
sees  also  how  many  have  been  made  to  abandon 
the  field  because  there  was  no  swing  for  their 
scythe  or  sickle.  Much,  very  much  is  the  plea 
needed  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the  fact,  that 
there  can  not  be  the  passion  or  carelessness  that 
many  suppose,  where  the  Preacher  ventures  on 
ground  where  he  has  to  meet  the  sins  of  his  own 
people.  What  has  he  to  gain  ?  He -thinks  only 
of  the  lodgment  of  the  truth  where  it  will  grow, 
not  daring  to  wait  for  fairer  skies  above  him. 
He  complains  not  when  affront  is  taken  and  his 
ministry  is  left ;  for  such  conduct  only  makes  a 
revelation  in  the  people  that  might  have  been 
avoided.  In  instances  in  my  own  ministry  this 
has  been  the  case  when  I  did  not  dream  of  the 
persons  who  took  offence  being  present,  and 
thought  not  in  the  least  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  sermons  preached  ;  one  sermon  was  on 
Punctual  attendance  on  Sabbath  Worship ;  the 
other  was  on  those  who  neglect  to  provide  prop- 
erly for  their  families  being  worse  than  infidels 
— as  the  Apostle  Paul  asserts.  The  persons  who 
applied  those  sermons  to  themselves  have  never 
heard  me  since,  and  most  certainly  they  only 
made  the  revelation  of  the  effect  of  the  sermons. 
On  another  occasion,  in  preaching  on  the  rea- 
sons why  Universalism  was  not  better  under- 
stood, I  made  a  remark  such  as  had,  it  seems, 
been  made  by  a  lady  against  Universalism,  and 
to  my  utter  astonishment  I  learned  the  next  day 
that  her  husband  and  brother  declared  they  would 
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whipping  privately  from  either  her  husband  or 
her  brother,— as  two  on  one  would  be  hardly 
fair.  I  convinced  them  that  they  were  all  stran- 
gers to  me,  and  that  I  was  a  stranger  to  any 
opposition  they  entertained  towards  Universal- 
ism. Once  started  by  the  idea  of  a  personality, 
every  thing  that  was  said  'assumed  a  personal 
reference,  and  there  was  no  wonder  that  a  reve- 
lation of  passion  was  made.  Had  1  dreamed  of 
any  such  result,  I  might  have  managed  to  get 
out  the  same  idea  without  kindling  the  touch- 
wood that  I  did  not  know  was  near  me.  Per- 
sons have  come  to  me  with  questions  as  to  my 
intending  such  and  such  a  sermon  for  them,  and 
never  in  ▲  single  case,  did  I  know  of  the  person 
being  in  the  congregation  at  the  time  of  the 
preaching,  nor  were  they  thought  of  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  sermon. 

The  Preacher  sought  to  find  out  '*  acceptable 
words  ;*'  says  Solomon,  "  and  that  which  was 
written  was  upright,  words  of  truth."  Let  it  be 
remarked,  that  the  language  is  not,  "The 
Preacher  sought  to  find  out  acceptable  tJeas," 
for  that  will  never  do,  otherwise  than  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  great  truths  which  unite  the  Peo- 
ple and  Preacher.  The  Preacher  sought  to  find 
out  acceptable  words — language  that  should  en- 
able him  to  make  himself  understood  by  his 
people— language  that  would  not,  at  the  same 
time,  outrage  uprightness  or  the  truth.  And 
when  we  consider  the  imperfection  of  language 
at  best — the  imperfect  command  of  language  by 
the  best  of  writers  or  speakers— the  different 
degrees  of  culture  in  a  congregation— the  differ- 
ent moods  of  mind  among  the  people,  and  the 
singular  misconstructions  common  among  the 
members  of  every  [congregation,  the  wonder  is, 
that  there  are  not  more  sermons  rejected  than 
are  really  set  aside.  These  facts,  together  with 
the  imperfection  of  Memory,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  precise  language  used  and  the  same 
collocation  of  words,  should  incline  a  people  to 
exercise  a  generous  bearing  towards  their 
Preacher  when  it  may  seem  to  them  he  does 

wrong.  HENRT   BACON. 


GOOD  HORNING. 


**Sat  not  good  night,  but  in  lome  happier  clime,  bid  me  good 
morning." 

Sat  not  good  night,  though  darkening  mists 

Are  gath'ring  in  thine  eye, 
And  on  thy  brow  death*8  chilling  damps 
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Saj  not  good  night !  our  love  knows  not 

Forgctfulness  or  gloom  ; 
'Mid  silent  shades,  oblivious  sleep 

Can  never  be  its  doom. 

Say  not  good  night  !  thy  calm  sweet  voice, 

Swe^t  as  a  streamlet's  tone, 
The  promise  of  an  opening  dawn 

Has  in  each  accent  thrown. 

Say  not  good  night  !  there  is  a  clime 

Where  all  are  pure  and  fair  ; 
Where  joy  and  endless  life  are  one,— 

Bid  me  good  morning  there. 

Bid  me  good  nlorning  mid  its  sounds 

Of  rapturous  employ, 
Of  hasting  wings,  and  welcomes  home. 

And  songs  of  praise  and  joy. 

Bid  me  good  morning  ! — thou  art  gone  ! — 

Here  bend  I  o'er  thy  clay, 
And  take  one  tress  to  cherish  while 

I  wait  'till  thou  shalt  say — 

Good  morning.  a.  a.  mortoit. 

Soath  Deerfleld,  Man. 


THE  DSE8  OF  SOBEOW. 

A  CUSTOM  prevailed  among  the  Jews  of  mak- 
ing public  demonstrations  of  sympathy,  when- 
ever friends  were  visited  with  seasons  of  afflic- 
tion and  sorrow.  The  mourners  usually,  on 
such  occasions,  embraced  all  the  friendly  ac- 
quaintances of  the  bereaved,  a  portion  of  whom, 
during  a  period  of  some  thirty  days,  methodical- 
ly devoted  themselves  to  the  delicate  office  of 
consoling  the  sorrowing.  This  custom  explains 
the  language  of  John  in  speaking  of  Mary  after 
the  death  of  her  brother,— "  The  Jews  which 
were  with  her  in  the  house,  and  comforted  her, 
when  they  saw  Mary  that  she  rose  up  hastily 
and  went  out,  followed  her,  saying,  She  goeth 
unto  the  grave  to  weep  there." 

Though  a  custom  of  an  early  and  compara- 
tively rude  age  of  the  world,  there  is  yet  some- 
thing in  it  that  addresses  itself  directly  and 
strongly  to  our  better  feelings.  It  indicates  a 
native,  spontaneous  goodness.  It  seems  to 
spring  from  a  warm  and  active  humanity.  It 
would  tell  us  in  language  which  at  least  our 
hearts  can  understand,  that  feeling  is  not  all 
dead ;  that  holy  and  sympathetic  emotions  still 
throb  under  these  fleshly  forms ;  that  the  soul 
still  understands  suffering,  and  responds  to  it 
with  whatever  it  knows  of  assuasion  and  com- 


fort. Doubtless  this  custom,  Jewish  and  an- 
cient, and  which  from  its  exceeding  appropriate- 
ness and  the  benign  utility  of  its  simplest  offices 
appears  to  have  sprung  from  the  purest  sympa- 
thies of  our  nature,  was,  in  many  cases  abused 
and  vitiated  by  being  observed  as  a  mere  hearts 
less  ceremony.  In  such  instances  it  would  be 
nothing  but  a  frigid  formality,  and  to  the  heart 
of  sensibility  the  sheerest  and  cruelest  of  mock- 
eries. But  then  such  is  the  perversion  of  the 
custom  from  its  primary  object  and  natural  offi- 
ces ; — and  abating  from  its  claims  all  that  can 
be  done  on  this  ground,  there  is  something  in- 
describably beautiful  in  human  sympathy  thus 
communing  with  human  sorrow ;  in  the  gentle, 
perhaps  trembling  hand  wiping  away  another's 
tears ;  in  the  spontaneous  out-flowing  of  that 
unmingled  pity  of  soul  which  thus,  in  truth, 
"  weeps  with  those  that  weep."  Besides,  what 
a  testimony  do  such  tender  offices  bear  to  the 
divinity  of  our  nature ;  the  exquisite  fineness 
and  delicacy  of  its  sensibilities ;  the  mysterioos 
but  holy  affinities  that  link  it  so  strongly  to  those 
around  it  ?  And  I  doubt  not  but  many  a  Jewi^ 
heart  has  been  blessed,  relieved  and  strengthen* 
ed  by  the  comforting  and  assuasive  power  of 
this  emotion,  just  as  we  know  the  same  thing, 
only  more  perfectly  perhaps,  has  been  done  un- 
der the  sacred  influences  of  Christianity. 

"  She  goeth  unto  the  grave  to  weep  there." 
Why  should  those  comforting  friends  of  Mary 
think  she  was  going  again  to  the  tomb  of  Laza- 
rus to  water  it  anew  with  her  tears  ?  Why  was 
she  thus  appointed  to  weep  ?  Or,  to  make  the 
question  general,  why  has  man  been  made  a 
being  subject  to  sorrow,  susceptible  to  the  pain 
and  bitterness  of  affliction  ?  Under  the  econo- 
my of  a  wise  and  good  Creator,  snch  an  appoint* 
ment  must  surely  have  some  specific  purposes. 
Sorrow  cannot  be  wholly  accidental ;  it  must 
have  its  uses.  It  is  the  lot  of  mortal  beings  to 
sufler  under  the  hand  of  trial,  disappointment 
and  affliction  ;  these  things  come  upon  them  in 
every  period  of  the  present  life,  and  they  are 
sometimes  awful  to  be  borne.  Such  an  ordina- 
tion surely  must  have  some  meaning,  must  be 
the  means  of  operating  to  the  sufferers  some 
good.  What,  then,  are  the  uses  of  sorrow  ? 
What  good  comes  of  it,  or  will  ever  come  of  it  ? 

On  this  question  of  sorrow  and  its  uses,  there 
is  much  said  that  is  vague,  and  much  that  is 
erroneous.  Some  men  seem  to  look  upon  sor- 
row as  a  kind  of  accidental  misfortune,  a  thing 
that  happens  without  being  in  any  way  provid- 
ed for.    But  how.  unwelcome,  how  oppressive 
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and  painful  would  be  the  bewildering  indefinite- 
ness  of  such  representation,  to  the  bowed  and 
weary  wanderer  through  the  shadows  and  gloom 
of  affliction. 

Others,  and  they  are  by  far  the  larger  class, 
regard  affliction  as  a  divine  visitation  upon  men 
in  the  form  of  judgments.  These  heavy  judg- 
ments flow  from  the  divine  displeasure  against 
the  sinful  world ;  they  are  awful  expressions  of 
heaven's  wrath  against  weak  and  erring  hu- 
manity. This  view,  that  we  are  made  to  sor- 
row because  God  is  angry  with  us;  that  our 
pain  is  only  the  bitter  sting  of  his  hot  wrath 
against  us  for  our  sins ;  this  view,  I  say,  has 
something  in  it  that  is  shocking  to  the  soul  pos- 
sessed of  any  religious  sensibility.  If  this  rep- 
resentation be  true,  the  chief  end  of  sorrow  is 
the  strange  gratification  of  an  offended  Divinity. 
What  thought  could  be  more  crushing  to  the 
sufferer !  This  theory,  orthodox  it  is  claimed  to 
be,  is  too  monstrous,  it  reflects  too  severely  up- 
on the  moral  disposition  of  God,  to  And  accept- 
ance in  the  heart  where  he  is  revered  and  loved 
as  the  pure  and  infinite  Father. 

And  while  I  say  this,  I  do  not  put  out  of  sight 
the  sad  fact  that  there  is  much  suffering,  from 
the  slightest  shade  to  the  darkest  and  most  aw- 
fal,  that  arises  from  our  imperfection  and  sin ; 
and  of  which  we  are  consequently  the  immedi- 
ate cause.  But  then  it  is  most  manifest  that 
our  suffering  does  not  all  come  thence.  No  logic 
has  ingenuity  enough  to  make  it  all  spring  from 
wrong  withia  ourselves.  There  are  sorrows 
from  which  no  saintly  virtues  can  save  us.  And 
they  are  moreover  our  deepest  sorrows.  An 
unseen  hand  sometimes  presses  heavily  upon 
the  heart,  which  we  cannot  lift  off  at  our  will. 
Our  tears  sometimes  flow  against  our  prayers, 
and  the  sigh  gets  the  mastery  of  our  thoughts. 
Pangs  there  are,  too,  which  can  only  be  felt ; 
there  is  no  language  for  them ;  they  do  their 
solemn  work  back  of  the  seat  of  all  material 
sensations,  in  the  central  essence  of  the  living 
spirit.  And  whatever  else  may  be  their  cause, 
they  spring  not  immediately  from  sin.  All 
good  men  have  known  them,  and  they  have  left 
their  emblems  even  on  the  cross,  which  hence 
has  become  the  symbol  of  the  world's  faith  and 
hope. 

But  sorrow  has  its  uses,  and  they  chiefly  con- 
cern the  sufferer.  They  seem  to  us  of  the  high- 
est spiritual  importance.  Not  in  vain  were  we 
made  to  suffer  and  weep,  and  not  blindly  does 
this  mighty  experience  fall  upon  us.  It  is  an 
ordination  of  God  for  the  wisest  and  most  be- 


neficent uses.  Among  these  uses  is  that  of  Dis- 
cipline, necessary  and  healthful  Discipline. 

Spiritual  developement  and  discipline  are 
among  those  things  which  roost  of  all  in  this 
life  we  need.  Proper  manhood  cannot  be  at- 
tained without  them.  It  is  upon  growth,  pro- 
gress, that  moral  perfection  and  genuine  happi- 
ness depend ;  but  growth  must  not  be  too  rank 
and  violent,  else  it  will  result  in  distorted  forms 
and  inward  weakness.  Pruning,  the  invigora- 
ting exercise  of  the  wind  and  storm  must  do 
their  work  upon  the  growing  development : 
there  must  be  check  and  moderation  in  order 
that  time  may  be  had  for  the  gathering  and 
permanent  deposit  of  the  necessary  vital  forces 
and  strength.  Among  the  agencies  which  oper- 
ate this  result,  sorrow  holds  a  very  conspicuous 
place.  It  breaks  in  upon  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  ;  it  arrests  the  tide  of  our  feelings ;  it 
stops  us  in  our  career,  and  shows  us  the  feeble- 
ness of  our  condition  and  the  narrowness  of  our 
resources,  when  those  resources  are  merely  hu- 
man. In  a  word,  it  puts  to  the  trial  our  thoughts, 
feelings  and  powers ;  and  from  the  one-sided 
character  of  our  past  experience  and  develop- 
ment failing  then  to  sustain  us,  obliges  us  to 
exert  new  energies  and  to  put  forth  efforts  in 
new  directions.  When  sorrow  comes,  and  we 
bend  under  its  awful  pressure,  we  at  once  dis- 
cover that  there  is  need  in  the  soul  for  one  kind 
of  culture  which  we  have  not  yet  given  it,  and 
which  perhaps  we  never  should  have  given  it, 
had  not  this  dark  dispensation  revealed  its  great 
necessity.  Hence  the  discipline  of  sorrow  tends 
to  give  completeness  to  our  spiritual  growth,  and 
therefore  renders  us  an  important  service  in  per- 
fecting the  character. 

Does  any  one  say  that  this  is  asserting  more 
than  facts  will  bear  out ;  that  we  really  witness 
no  such  pure  and  high  results  flowing  from  the 
ministration  of  sorrow  as  are  here  intimated,  or 
at  any  rate  they  do  not  extend  so  far  ?  1  an- 
swer, facts  do  bear  out  all  I  have  said,  and  much 
more.  Who  needs  to  be  told  that  the  purest 
and  mightiest  spirits  among  men,  have  been  the 
children  of  trial  and  sorrow.  Do  you  see  a 
brother  devoting  himself  and  his  substance  to 
the  sons  of  aflliction  and  want?— be  sure  he 
hath  himself  already  tasted  the  bitterness  of  sor- 
row. Do  you  behold  a  woman— strong  in  her 
very  weakness;  smoothing  with  delicate  hand 
the  brow  of  anguish;  bending  with  unwearied 
gentleness,  and  a  calm  moral  beauty  over  a 
neighbor's  bed  of  death  ;  or  speaking  sweet  and 
tender  words  that  drop  like  heaven's  balm  upon 
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the  afflicted  spirit ;  be  sure  her  heart  has  6rst 
felt  thei>aptism  of  sorrow — has  first  known  what 
it  is  to  be  torn  and  bleed.  Or  need  I  tell  you, 
that  those  who  have  suffered  much,  meet  this 
dispensation  with  greater  presence  of  roind  and 
resignation  of  spirit ;  that  they  actually  mani- 
fest Tastly  more  moral  strength,  than  those  who 
are  nearly  unused  to  this  kind  of  spiritual  dis- 
cipline. 

It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  sorrow  does  make  us 
stronger ;  that  it  developes  a  kind  of  power  in 
us,  the  most  pure  and  spiritual,  which  nothing 
else  does  ;  and  that  it  thus  tends  to  give  vigor 
and  fullness  to  our  moral  strength,  and  perfec- 
tion and  beauty  to  our  character — blessings 
without  which  we  are  comparatively  indigent 
and  imtedle. 

And  then,  moreover,  what  a  purifying  Influ- 
ence does  this  ordination  exert  upon  those  who 
become  its  subjects  ?  What  is  there  more  chas- 
tening, indeed,  more  refining  in  its  oflSce  upon 
the  human  soul  ?  Have  you  not  seen  it  still  the 
rage  of  passion ;  subdue  the  hard  and  perverse 
will ;  quench  the  $res  of  enmity  ;  soothe  the 
waters  of  contention  ;  soften  the  rude  man  into 
the  gentleness  of  the  little  child  ;  and  bend  the 
haughtiest  pride  to  the  meekness  and  humility 
of  a  proper  disciple  of  Jesus  ?  Sometimes,  you 
will  see  a  single  visitation  of  sorrow  change  the 
whole  uorrfiHt  and  character  of  a  man's  life; 
sometimes  it  makes  of  the  sinful  man  a  man  of 
prayer  and  devout  life ;  sometimes  lit  awakens 
those  upon  whom  it  falls  from  their  dream  of 
worldliness  to  the  high  and  glorious  realities  of 
truth,  duty  and  heaven.  Some  persons  indeed 
■owe  almost  more  to  sorrow  than  to  direct  bles- 
sings, for  the  purity  and  excellence  of  their  char- 
acters {  since  it  has  been  under  this  painful  dis- 
cipline that  both  their  attention  has  been  arrest- 
ed, and  the  work  of  regeneration  gone  on.  And 
I  apprehend,  could  we,  in  this  regard,  analyze 
our  own  experience  so  as  to  trace  effects  to  their 
real  causes,  we  should  all  £nd  ourselves  not  a 
little  indebted  to  the  same  mysterious  agency 
for  whatever  of  those  qualities  which  we,  in  any 
eminent  degree,  possess.  We  see,  then,  that 
another  use  of  sorrow  is,  to  purify  and  refine  our 
feelings,  to  chasten  our  thoughts,  and  inspire  us 
to  genuine  excellence  of  character  and  life.  It 
is  therefore  a  minister  of  goodness,  doing  a  work 
of  love— a  work  which  w^e  deeply  need— which 
we  could  not  dispense  with  without  experien- 
cing the  greatest  loss— and  which  no  other 
power  seems  fitted  to  do  as  sorrow  does  it. 
We  find  another  use  of  sorrow  in  the  revela- 


tion which  it  makes  to  us,  concerning  the  friends 
whose  loss  we  mourn.  It  has  been  said  we 
never  know  the  value  of  our  blessings  till  we 
lose  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  friends, 
that  we  never  fully  appreciate  them  till  they  are 
taken  from  us.  While  they  are  with  us,  we  do 
not  stop  to  count  over  and  estimate  the  blessings 
which  are  centred  in  them.  Nor  do  we  put  our 
hnnds  upon  our  hearts,  and  feel  how  large  a  part 
of  our  happiness,  our  very  life  even,  hanes  lapon 
them.  Our  friends  afford  us  a  thousand  com- 
forts and  pleasures  of  whose  source  we  are  quite 
unconscious  until  their  fountain  is  cut  off. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  kindnesses  are 
done  for  us,  and  only  on   our  account;    how 
much  labor  and  strength  are  expended   for  our 
benefit,  to  meet  and  relieve  our  wants,  or  to 
multiply  our  enjoyments,    until  they    who  do 
them  have  separated  from  us.     It  is  through  our 
tears  that  we  first  behold  how  rich  was  the  treas- 
ure that  hung  about  our  bosoms.     "  When  we 
see  the  parting  wing,  then,  alas !  we  discover 
that  truly  an  angel  has  been  with  us."     And  as 
sorrow  presses  upon  us,  we  discover  virtues  in    i 
the  departed,  worth  and  excellences  which  we 
never  before  suspected  ;  while  their  faults  sink 
away  into  obscurity,  are  lodged  in  the  grave  to   i 
be  soon   forgotten.     Thus    sorrow  consecrates  i 
friendship  and  immortalizes  love.     Our   friends   I 
pass  from  our  houses  to  dwell  in  our  hearts;  and 
their  virtues  from  the  dust  and  strife  of  the  world 
to  the  calm  and  sacred  retreat  of  our  holiest 
memories. 

One  beneficent  influence  which  this  peculiar 
office  of  sorrow  must  exert  upon  us,  is  to  trans- 
fer to  us  something  of  the  spirit  of  that  excel- 
lence oiTfir  which  our  griefs  so  fondly  brood,  in 
meditations  half  thought  and  half  tears.  Such 
intimate  and  long  continued  communings;  such 
clasping  of  spirit  to  spirit,  cannot  take  place 
without  an  actual,  if  not  indeed  a  sensible  trans- 
fusion of  the  vital  essences  of  the  departed  to 
the  living.  It  is  thus  the  dead  often  live  in  us 
more  than  we  think.  They  breathe  into  us 
something  of  the  breath  of  their  own  life ;  and 
it  is  long  before  the  consciousness  of  its  presence 
ceases  to  thrill  every  nerve  and  memory  of  the 
soul.  As  the  light  of  the  sun  plays  up  the  wes- 
tern sky  long  after  himself  has  sunken  to  his 
nightly  rest;  so  do  they  who  pass  below  the  ho- 
rizon of  life,  leave  behind  a  pure  sweet  radiance 
that  lingers  many  a  year  among  the  virtues  and 
affections  of  the  living.  No,  indeed  ;  our  friends 
do  not  die  so  suddenly  as  men  deem  !  They  pass 
away  from  our  eyes,  but,  oh,  how  long,  long  do 
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they  still  live  in  our  memories  just  as  really  as 
when  they  were  by  our  side.  We  lay  their  bod- 
ies in  the  grave,  but  themselves  live  in  our  af- 
fections, till  those  afifections  go  where  there  is 
no  more  decay,  nor  separation,  nor  death. 

Another  use  of  sorrow,  and  the  last  I  have 
time  to  mentioD,  is  one  of  a  high  religious  char- 
acter; it  prepares  us  for  heaven,  and  with  an 
ever  increasing  force  draws  us  thither.  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  descend  to  an  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  proper  sorrow  tends  to 
the  preparation  of  our  minds  for  the  future  life, 
as  those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  this 
discipline  must  have  felt  how  the  work  was  ac- 
complished, and  those  who  have  not,  cannot, 
upon  the  slightest  reflection,  fail  very  justly  to 
apprehend  it.  It  is  a  holy  work  which  in  this 
regard  it  does  for  us.  We  are  induced  by  it,  to 
place  a  more  just  estimate  upon  the  value  of  the 
world,  and  the  relative  place  it  should  hold  in 
the  catalogue  of  our  interests.  Under  the  min- 
istration of  sorrow  we  see  that,  in  the  great 
emergencies  of  being,  we  require  something  di- 
viner than  the  world  can  afford ;  something  that 
the  soul  can  lean  on  and  find  support ;  that  the 
heart  can  retire  to  and  find  rest;  which  is  spir- 
itual and  eternal.  Sorrow  breaks  off  our  undue 
worldly  attachments ;  turns  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  into  new  channels ;  or  fixes  them  upon 
higher  objects  and  more  heavenly  modes  of  be- 
ing and  sources  of  enjoyment.  It  leads  us  out 
of  the  world,  and  above  the  world,  since  we  fol- 
low, as  well  as  we  can,  those  who  depart  from 
us.  We  thus  come  already,  as  it  were,  to  dwell 
in  eternity  ;  since  our  thoughts,  feelings,  affec- 
tions, sympathies  go  out  there  so  often,  and 
abide  there  with  such  never-wearied  interest. 
Such  exercises,  such  communions  tend  power- 
fully to  prepare  us  to  enter  upon  the  conditions 
and  felicities  of  that  pure  and  eternal  state  of 
existence. 

But  not  only  are  we  fitted  for  heaven  by  the 
ministrations  of  sorrow  ;  we  are  also  drawn 
thither  by  the  most  magical  attractions,  the 
most  sacred  and  permanent  influences.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  Jesus  said  with  so  much 
beauty  and  feeling,  "  In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions;  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.  And  if  1  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I 
will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself; 
that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also."  That 
is,  if  1  go  away,  your  love  for  me  will  draw  you 
where  I  am  ;  you  will  soon  desire  to  be  with  me 
in  the  heavenly  mansions,  "  where  the  wicked 


So  also  is  it  with  our  friends ;  as  they  depart 
they  add  new  attractions  to  heaven ;  they  win 
us  more  and  more  from  the  earth.  Our  hopes 
of  happiness  here  dissolve;  the  present  grows 
dark ;  the  future  only  brightens  in  our  dimmed 
and  weary  vision ;  and  whatever  else  may  be 
there,  no  place  is  so  beautiful,  so  dear  to  us, — 
and  which  we  so  long  to  go  to,  as  the  '*  sweet, 
sweet  home"  where  our  loved  ones  dwell.  And 
as  they  are  in  God's  pure  and  blessed  heaven 
sinless,  pangless,  tearless — thither  do  we  tend- 
there  would  we  dwell — and  welcome  is  the  hour 
which  finally  bears  us  to  the  thrilling  embrace 
of  our  friend,  and  the  bosom  of  God. 

H.   B.   SOULE. 


LINES. 

**  It  it  B  weak  mind  Uiat  would  ctre  for  such  b  trifle." 

COMMON  KBMABK. 

Therc  are  some  bold  and  spirited  who  heed  not 
thoughts  of  others  ; 

Ridicule    and  scorn   ar&   to   them   uncared    for 
things  ; 

Independence  is  their  motto,  and  they  laugh  at 
opposition  ; , 

Or  rather  like  it  well,  for  it  calleth  forth  their 
strength, 

Their  creed  is  that  the  consciousness  of  duty  well 
performed, 

Bringeth   its   own   reward,   and     that   praise  or 
blame  from  others, 

Can  neither  add  nor  take  away  one  item  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

There  is  another  class,  of  gentle,  loving  beings. 

Whose  all   of  happiness   depends   on   moods  of 
those  about  them  ; 

The  thing  they  value  most  in  life,  a  smile  of  ap- 
probation, 

And  frowns  to  them  the  death  of  joys  their  souls 
cannot  brook  cenaure. 

Weak   and  timid  is  their  seeming,  for  they  never 
feel  resentment, 

But  forgive  unnumbered  wrongs  if  you  grant  them 
but  one  favor. 

They  often  are  the  scorn  of  those  whose  boast  is 
self-reliance, 

And   who  cannot  respect  a  mind  where  this  self- 
trust  is  lacking, 

Oh  ye,  who  dare  attempt  to   rate  the  talents  of 
another, 

Know  ye  not  how  unjust  it  is  to  use   for  all,  one 
standard  ? 

Know  that  to  every   human  soul  a  special  mis- 
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And  he  who  doe^h  his  errand  best  is  dearest  unto 

God  \ 
These  may  be  placed  about  thy  path  to  test  thy 

own  heart's  goodness, 
And  if  thou  treat*8t  them  with  contempt,  thouMt 

hardly  prove  its  worth. 
Oh,  when  thou  see*st  one  bowed  in  grief  for  that 

thou  wouldst  not  notice. 
And  feel  inclined  to  mock  at  such  and  call  their 

misery  weakness, 
Beware  how  thou  dost  add  a  pang  to  hearts  now 

full  of  sorrow  ; 
For  sin   it  is  to  trifle  thus  with  feelings  of  an- 
other ! 
Oh  treat  with  gentle  charity  all   with  whom  thou 

hast  dealin<TS, 
And  leave  thy  Maker  to  decide  the  merits  of  thy 

fellows  !  c.  M.  M. 


THE  PEDLAR. 


*•  No,  indeed !"  said  cousin  Nell,  "  my  sister 
Emma  will  never  marry  a  yankee  pedlar.  She 
has  rejected  far  more  suitable  ofTers  for  her 
hand ;  never  I  am  sure  would  she  thus  disgrace 
her  friends.  And  besides,  Will  Moreton  has 
too  much  sense  to  propose;  he  feels  nothing 
but  gratitude  for  her  care  for  him  during  his  long 
illness  at  our  house,  nothing  more  than  this,  I 
assure  you." 

"  Be  not  too  sure  that  she  loves  him  not,  do 
they  not  ride  or  walk  together  every  day  since 
he  has  been  able  to  go  out  ?  do  they  not  read  the 
same  books  ?  do  they  not  sing  the  same  songs  ? 
are  they  not,  in  fact,  constant  companions  ?  and 
besides,  there  is  naught  but  his  occupation  that 
she  could  object  to  in  the  least.  Is  he  not  hand- 
some, and  talented,  and  educated,  and  has  he 
not  more  practical  common  sense  than  all  her 
previous  lovers,  not  excepting  young  Thornton, 
our  fledgling  lawyer,  or  Charles  Preston,  our 
trim,  stately  young  parson,  both  of  whom  I  con- 
jecture have  received  an  emphatic  refusal  from 
her  fair  lips." 

"  Well,  I  know  Will  Moreton  is  vastly  supe- 
rior to  his  class,  and  I  do  wonder  whatever  pos- 
sessed him  to  become  a  pedlar.  Of  all  human 
callings  I  consider  that  the  most  decidedly 
low." 

"  But,  fair  coz,  should  we  ever  scorn  a  person 
of  true  merit  because  of  his  occupation  ?  He 
may  have  good  reasons  for  his  business  at  pres- 
ent, without  intending  to  remain  a  pedlar  for- 


"  Well,  it  would  be  really  laughable  if  sister 
Emma,  with  all  her  ideas  of  propriety,  and  the 
like,  should  indeed  marry  Will  Moieton  ;  but  I 
will  know  her  mind  on  the  subject,  before  I  sleep 
again ;  and  I  will  even  now  go  to  her  room  and 
inquire  for  my  future  brother,  the  pedlar." 

Emma  and  Ellen  Browning  were  orphans. 
Their  mother  was  the  daughter  of  wealthy  pa- 
rents, living  in  one  of  the  fine  little  villages  of 
the  Empire  State.  She  had  married  against 
the  will  of  her  parents,  and  removed  with  her 
husband  to  the  Far  West,  where  she  was  doom- 
ed to  suffer  the  evils  of  poverty  and  toil  as  best 
she  could.  Years  passed  with  their  changes, 
and  the  infant  voices  of  her  two  daughters  rang 
merry  peals  of  music  through  their  humble 
home. 

Mr.  Browning  was  a  kind  husband  and  fa- 
ther, and  struggled  manfully  with  the  hardships 
of  his  lot,  and  hoped  for  a  brighter  future. 

Mrs.  Browning  felt  even  amid  her  privations, 
that  she  could  still  be  happy,  could  she  be  assur- 
ed that  her  friends  would  once  more  be  reconcil- 
ed to  her.  But  the  western  climate  agreed  not 
with  the  tender  plant  that  had  been  tenderly 
nurtured  amid  a  luxuriant  eastern  home,  and  ere 
her  twin  children  had  scarcely  lisped  her  endear- 
ing name,  the  health  of  the  mother  failed,  and 
she  felt  that  she  was  passing  rapidly  away.  She 
wrote  her  friends,  soliciting  their  care  for  her 
children,  and  craving  their  pardon  for  her  seem- 
ing disobedience.  She  died  in  early  autumn, 
and  ere  the  snows  of  Winter  were  drifted  OTer 
her  grave,  her  husband  was  laid  beside  her  in 
a  lonely  church-yard  near  their  humble  home. 
David  Leach,  a  bachelor  brother  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  came  for  the  children ;  he  took  them 
to  his  own  pleasant  home,  and  all  that  art  and 
weakh  could  do  for  them,  was  eagerly  perform- 
ed. And  well  did  they  repay  his  care  for  them 
by  the  childish  love  they  bestowed  upon  their 
dear  uncle.  His  hitherto  quiet  home  was  no 
longer  lonely,  as  their  tiny  footsteps  and  joyous 
presence  made  cheerful  those  elegant  apart- 
ments. 

Years  passed,  and  the  sisters  were  grown  to 
womanhood.  Emma  was  tall  and  graceful,  with 
finely  chiseled  features,  and  quiet  blue  eyes,  and 
was  denominated  the  prettiest  girl  of  our  vil- 
lage. Nell,  too,  was  beautiful,  with  laughing, 
black  eyes,  less  tall  than  her  sister,  with  a 
heart  as  full  of  innocence  and  good  nature  as 
love  to  her  Creator  and  fellow  creatures  could 
make  her.    As  their  uncle's  hospitable  mansion 
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with  tbe  greatest  cordiality,  their  house  was 
generally  thronged  with  company.  And  they 
had  lovers  too ;  yet  they  seemed  in  no  haste  to 
leave  their  kind  benefactor,  and  they  were  fast 
merging  from  their  teens,  with  their  hearts  still 
fancy  free. 

About  this  time  our  aged  minister,  who  had 
for  years  broken  the  bread  of  life  to  the  village 
flock  under  his  care,  was  called  suddenly  to  his 
rest.  "  And  who  will  be  his  successor  ?"  was 
the  agitated  question  of  the  community.  It  was 
at  length  decided  that  as  there  was  a  great  lack 
of  spirituality  in  the  younger  members  of  the 
flock,  a  young  man  would  be  perhaps  more  suc- 
cessful in  winning  souls  to  the  church,  than  any 
other.  They  accordingly  applied  to  a  distin- 
guished theological  school,  and  in  due  time 
Charles  Preston,  a  young  graduate,  was  ordain- 
ed, and  installed  as  the  future  pastor.  A  strik- 
ing contrast  was  he  to  his  aged  and  illiterate 
predecessor.  And  as  was  expected,  a  most  pow- 
erful awakening  was  soon  felt  throughout  the 
borders  of  our  village  Zion.  The  young  ladies 
all  at  once  became  interested  in  every  good 
work, — the  sewing  circle  no  longer  languished 
for  want  of  members,  but  many  were  the  gar- 
ments made  by  the  young  Dorcases  for  the  poor 
and  destitute,  while  their  pastor  read  to  them 
from  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  or  some  other  relig- 
ious volume.  The  sermons  were  listened  to 
with  the  most  intense  interest,  and  as  the  young 
pastor  passed  down  the  aisles  at  their  conclu- 
sion, many  were  the  honied  words  of  flattery 
which  fell  upon  his  ear. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  church  had 
nearly  doubled  its  members,  and  prosperity  was 
within  its  walls.  Most  of  the  young  ladies 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  attentions 
to  the  handsome  young  pastor.  A  few  indeed 
there  were,  who  either  did  not  appreciate  his 
talents,  or  else  had  too  much  practical  goodness 
and  respect  for  religion,  merely  to  join  the 
church,  which  should  consist  only  of  true  be- 
lievers, to  make  a  conquest  of  the  minister. 
Among  the  latter  class  were  Emma  and  Nell 
Browning.  They  met  him  first  by  accident  at 
the  house  of  a  poor  widow,  whom  they  heard 
was  ill,  and  they  had  come  with  a  well  filled 
basket  for  her  comfort.  Mr.  Preston  was  sur- 
prised that  he  had  not  made  their  acquaintance 
before.  He  had  noticed  them  at  church,  at  the 
regular  hours  of  Sabbath  worship,  but  as  they 
came  not  to  the  enquiry  meeting,  or  evening 
lectures,  he  had  concluded  that  they  were  not 
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residents  of  the  village.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  quiet,  dignified  manner  of  Emma,  and  ere 
many  days  elapsed  he  called  at  their  nucleus. 
Then  he  came  again,  and  again,  till  the  village 
gossips  began  to  wonder.  And  one  quiet  after- 
noon, as  he  happened  to  be  alone  with  Emma 
in  the  parlor,  she  was  honored  with  a  formal  of- 
fer of  his  hand.  Contrary  to  his  expectations  it 
was  quietly  refused.  Emma  kept  her  own  coun- 
sel, and  when  the  preacher  was  more  pathetic 
than  usual,  the  next  Sabbath,  none  knew  why 
his  thoughts  ran  in  so  sad  a  strain.  "  I  believe 
our  minister's  aflections  are  really  set  on  heav- 
enly things,"  said  one  dear  old  lady  at  the  close 
of  the  services.    And  so  it  seemed. 

The  next  proposal  of  our  fair  heroine  was  from 
our  young  village  lawyer.  He  was  exceedingly 
ambitious,  and  probably  loved  the  fair  Emma 
as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  love  other  than 
himself;  he  saw  that  she  was  beautiful,  and 
talented,  and  as  his  wife,  would  favor  his  ad- 
vancement in  life,  particularly  when  her  uncle's 
wealth  was  thrown  into  the  scale.  He  too  was 
surprised  at  her  refusal,  and  left  the  house  mut- 
tering, **  Be  an  old  maid  then,  who  cares.'* 
But  this  was  not  her  fate. 

A  few  months  later,  and  Will  Moreton,  the 
yankee  pedlar,  first  set  foot  in  their  uncle's  dwel- 
ling. Purchases  were  made  by  the  young  la- 
dies, from  his  well  selected  assortment,  and  as 
evening  approached  he  politely  requested  Mr. 
Leach  to  permit  him  to  remain  there  during  the 
night,  remarking  that  he  generally  preferred  to 
stop  at  private  dwellings,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  society,  usually  found  at  country  inns.  His 
request  was  granted,  and  be  retired  early,  exces- 
sively fatigued.  The  family  were  surprised 
that  he  made  not  his  appearance  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  Mr.  Leach,  on  going  to  his  room,  found 
him  alarmingly  ill.  A  physician  was  immedi- 
ately summoned,  who  pronounced  him  in  a  high 
fever,  and  would  require  the  best  of  care.  "  I 
will  attend  to  him,"  said  Emma,  **  it  is  no  more 
than  duty  to  a  suffering  fellow  creature." 

William  Moreton  was  the  only  son  of  a  wid- 
owed mother,  whose  home  was  in  one  of 
the  peaceful  villages  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs. 
Moreton  was  poor  as  regarded  this  world's  goods, 
yet  she  felt  that  she  possessed  an  ample  treas- 
ure in  her  son,  the  fair  and  affectionate  William. 
He  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  common 
school  education,  and  those  who  know  what  the 
common  schools  are  in  his  native  state,  will  un- 
derstand me  when  I  say,  that  he  left  school 
thoroughly  fitted  for  any  business  pursuit. 
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Then  be  was  clerk  io  a  dry  goods  store  of  bis 
oatire  village,  for  two  years.  But  banng  an 
ardent  desire  to  trarel,  and  study  nature  in  ber 
Tarioas  goij>es,  he  determined  for  tbe  lime  be- 
in^,  to  become  a  pedlar.  Altbou^h,  in  tbis 
calling,  be  b>id  seen  society  in  its  worst  as 
well  as  better  forms,  he  bad  ever  widely  sban- 
ned  the  evil  and  walked  in  the  ways  of  hon- 
or and  wisdom.  He  found  bis  vocation  pro6 ta- 
ble, and  having  placed  bis  parent  above  want, 
he  was  contemplating  some  other  porsnit  more 
coDgeoial  to  bis  tastes,  when  he  was  taken  ill 
beoeath  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Leacb. 

For  miny  days  he  continued  alarmingly  ill^ 
and  was  delirious, — knew  not,  nor  appreciated 
the  gentle  care  which  presented  the  cooling 
draught  to  his  feverish  lips.  He  talked  of  bis 
mother,  and  bis  favorite  books,  often  repeating 
whole  passages  of  beauty  from  gifted  authors,  in 
a  rich  and  melodious  voice,  sometimes  bringing 
tears  to  tbe  eyes  of  bis  fair  attendant. 

"  Our  patient  is  certainly  a  little  better  tbis 
morning,"  said  tbe  physician  about  two  weeks 
after  be  was  taken  ill.  "I  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  pronounce  him  out  of  danger." 

In  due  time  he  was  pronounced  convalescent ; 
yet  the  fever  left  him  exceedingly  weak,  and  it 
was  several  weeks  ere  be  was  able  to  leave  the 
mansion  of  Mr.  Leach  and  its  loved  inmates,one 
of  whom  he  regarded  almost  as  an  angel.  Ere 
he  bade  them  farewell,  he  bad  told  bis  love  and 
been  accepted,  yet  for  various  reasons  tbe  nup- 
tials were  deferred  one  year.  But  time  quickly 
sped.  Winter  came  with  his  snowy  winding 
sheet,  and  whistling  winds,— Spring  with  ber 
birds  and  violets,— Summer  with  ber  roses,  and 
long,  golden  day,— Autumn  with  its  ripened 
grain,  and  delicious  fruits,  and  with  it,  came 
again  William  Moreton,  tbe  affianced  of  Emma 
Browning.  But  be  was  no  longer  tbe  itinerant 
wanderer,  as  when  we  first  knew  him,  but  a 
partner  in  the  mercantile  establishment  of  his 
former  employer.  Large  was  the  gathering  at 
Mr.  Leach's  dwelling  on  the  morn  of  £mma*s 
bridal.  Mr.  Preston  performed  the  simple  cere- 
mony that  united  their  destinies.  At  its  close 
he  was  seen  in  earnest  conversation  with  our 
wild  cousin  Nell,  and  I  mentally  prophesied  an- 
other union.     And  so  it  happened. 

Emma  presides  like  a  queen  over  ber  happy 
home  in  a  romantic  village  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, while  Ellen,  who  was  never  supposed 
to  have  a  serious  thought  in  her  life,  is  duly  set- 
tlpH    in   onr    villaffe   narsonafi^e.     Her   husband 


often  wonders,  that  be  sbosM  kave  ptcferred  tbe 
stately  Emma  to  bis  own  cheerfbl  and  bekwed 
Ellen.  "Tis  true  there  was  a  great  fidliag  off 
among  tbe  kmbs  of  the  fold,  after  tbe  marriage 
of  the  pastor,  yet  it  was  wisely  attributed  to  tbe 
reaction  that  ever  follows  a  powerfbl  awaken- 
ing. 8.  ■ 
Witeuftoa,  Ye 


TBE  CELESTIAL  illT. 

I  STOOD  by  tbe  open  casement 
And  looked  upon  tbe  night. 

And  saw  tbe  westward  going  stars 
Pass  slowly  out  of  sight. 

Slowly  the  bright  procession 
Went  down  tbe  gleaming  arch. 

And  my  soul  discerned  tbe  moaic 
Of  their  long  triumphal  march. 

Till  tbe  great  celestial  army. 
Stretching  far  beyond  the  poles. 

Became  the  eternal  symbol 
Of  tbe  mighty  march  of  souls. 

Onward,  forever  onward. 
Red  Mars  led  down  bis  clan. 

And  the  Moon,  like  a  veiled  maiden^ 
Was  riding  in  the  van. 

And  some  were  bright  in  beaoty. 
And  some  were  faint  and  small. 

Bat  these  may  be  in  their  great  height 
Tbe  noblest  of  them  all. 

Downward,  forever  downward. 
Behind  Eatth's  dusky  shore 

They  passed  into  tbe  unknown  night» 
They  passed  and  were  no  more. 


No  more  !  Oh,  say  not 

And  downward  is  not  just  ; 
For  the  sight  is  weak  and  the  sense  is  dim 

That  looks  through  heated  dust. 

Tbe  stars  and  tbe  mailed  moon. 
Though  they  seem  to  fall  and  die. 

Still  sweep  with  their  embattled  lines 
The  endless  reach  of  sky. 

And  though  the  hills  of  Death 

May  hide  the  bright  array. 
The  marshaled  brotherhood  of  souls 

Still  keeps  its  upward  way. 

Upward,  forever  apward, 
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And  hear  the  glorious  music 
Of  the  conquerors  of  Time. 

And  long  let  me  remember, 

That  the  palest,  fainting  one 
May  to  diviner  vision  be 

A  bright  and  blazing  sun. 

T.     B.    READ. 

lSeUeted.1 


THE  CHRISTMN  LAW  OF  SERVICE. 

We  make  some  extracts  from  an  admirable 
address  of  Br.  T.  S.  King,  at  the  last  aDniversa- 
ry  of  the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  Boston —an  in- 
stitution of  Christian  charity  ander  the  admir- 
able management  of  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  embrac- 
ing a  Sewing  School,  Evening  School,  Sabbath 
School  and  Worship,  and  other  instrumentali- 
ties for  the  moral  good  of  the  poor,  with  a  com- 
piehensiYe  regard  for  the  things  of  exterior  com- 
fort. Hearen  help  all  the  workers  in  these  de- 
partments of  Gospel  Philanthropy ! — After  speak- 
ing of  the  Christian  Law  of  Service,  that  the 
strong  should  help  the  weak,  Mr.  King  said  : 

'*  God  is  showing  us,  by  uncovering  the  hor- 
rors in  our  large  centres  of  civilization,  and  the 
effects  they  are  producing  upon  our  welfare,  that 
in  the  very  toarp  of  the  social  fabric  is  laid  the 
law,  *  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  mem- 
bers suffer  with  it.' 

"  I  remember  hearing,  a  year  or  two  since, 
the  remark  by  one  of  our  city  missionaries,  that 
'we  need  very  much  in  Boston  a  bridge  from 
Beacon  street  to  Broad  street.'  This  statement 
is  a  fine  symbol  of  our  general  social  need.  We 
want  some  passage,  some  bridge,  some  conduc- 
tors—and we  must  have  them,— between  our 
Christian  light,  means  and  energies,  and  the 
wide  wastes  of  physical  and  moral  destitution. 
As  preachers,  we  often  say  that  our  deepest  need 
is  of  conductors  between  the  Bible  and  the  pri- 
vate heart,  and  it  is  true.  But  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  the  Christian  spirit  that  is  latent  and 
unavailable,  because  there  are  no  channels  in 
which  it  may  flow  towards  the  destitute ;  and 
the  only  way  to  get  the  strength  and  powers  of 
the  Bible  to  the  low^r  classes  is  through  some 
intermediate  love  and  institutions  that  will 
serve  as  conductors  from  the  great  battery-chain. 
Directly^  those  classes  cannot  get  the  light, 
truths,  hopes,  and  the  life  of  the  Gospel.  It  must 
go  from  us,  the  more  favored,  who  have  our 
bands  upon  the  great  electric  force,  and  by  touch- 


ing Mem,  convey  to  them  its  blessed  and  enliv- 
ening stream. 

"  Especially  in  this  country,  with  our  theory 
of  the  state,  should  we  earnestly  consider  this 
social  problem.  Our  lower  classes  clutch  the 
ballot  box,  and  we  are  indissolubly  united  with 
them  in  our  interests  and  life.  They  are,  every 
way,  bone  of  our  bone.  Our  highest  classes, 
like  the  apex  of  a  pyramid,  are  lifted  up  from 
the  broader  base,  gradually  widening  below. 
What  hope  is  there  for  us,  if  that  base  is  rotting 
at  its  lowest  tier,  or  slumping  in  a  moral  marsh? 
Will  the  pyramid  stand  with  such  insecurity  of 
foundation  ?  with  such  chemistry  gnawing  the 
bottom  of  its  structure  ?  It  is  safer,  in  our  land, 
to  have  atheistic  scholars,  than  a  barbaric  and 
atheistic  people ;  as  it  is  8%fer  for  any  frame  to 
have  diseased  or  blinded  eyes^  than  a  canker  spot 
on  the  heart, 

"  We  know  what  the  plan  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy, so  far  as  it  has  been  directed  to  the 
perishing  classes,  has  hitherto  been.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  it  has  been, — the  chief  hope  has  been, 
— to  save  a  few  out  of  the  thousands  that  are 
suffered  to  drift  steadily  to  ruin.  But  plainly 
otir  aim  and  work  should  be  to  buttress  first. 
Christ  said,  *  feed  my  lambs.'  Surely  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  shall  wait  till  they  grow  wild, 
and  nearly  starve  on  the  mountains,  and  then 
take  in  and  care  for  a  few  stragglers  that  come 
down  near  the  folds  in  the  comfortable  valley. 
It  is  grand  to  save  those  that  have  fallen,  and 
we  do  not  lisp  a  word,  of  course,  agamst  those 
who  undertake  that  task;  but  it  is  not  just  or 
wise  that  philanthropy  should  tend  solely  that 
way.  It  is  glorious  to  visit  the  drunkards,  the 
depraved,  the  prisons,  and  speak  sympathy,  and 
revive  hope,  and  quicken  the  torpid  conscience. 
Yet  there  has  been  some  danger  that  our  mod- 
em philanthropy,  by  not  being  constructive  and 
comprehensive,  might  run  almost  wholly  to- 
wards those  who  have  fallen,  and  so  by  its  par- 
tiality, be  not  only  unwise  but  unjust.  It  is  a 
thrilling  spectacle,  when  some  Christian  word, 
laden  with  spiritual  omnipotence,  goes  into  a 
grave  of  sin,  and  wakens  there  the  little  life  that 
remains,  and  calls  forth  some  moral  Lazarus  be- 
fore our  eyes,  who  had  been  bound  hand  and 
foot  in  the  grave  clothes  of  appetite  and  evil 
habit,  to  attest  the  Gospel  of  the  resurrection  ; 
and  yet  it  would  be  better  if,  beforehand,  we 
could  make  that  spectacle  impossible,  and  avert 
the  terrible  risk  of  such  a  miracle,  by  prevent- 
ing that  soul  from  going  down  into  that  deep  of . 
death. 
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"  One  part,  and  the  most  important  part,  of 
our  work  now,  as  Christian  philanthropists,  is 
to  see  to  those  that  are  on  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice ;  we  should  endeavor  to  encircle,  assist,  and 
throw  redeeming  influence  around  the  ranks  of 
those  from  whom  the  bands  of  Satan  are  colo- 
nized. If  modern  society,  as  eome  think,  by 
many  of  its  arrangements,  presses  heavily  on 
the  weaker  elass^s,  let  us  look  out  for  those  who 
have  thus  far  stood  the  pressure,  and  strengthen 
them.  They  deserve  it.  As  states  and  cities, 
what  justice  is  there  in  making  provision  solely 
for  the  punishment^  even  the  reformatory  pun- 
ishment, of  the  fallen,  while  no  care  is  taken, 
and  DO  interest  felt,  for  those  whom  guardian- 
skip  would  save  from  giving  way  ?  Why  single 
out  the  most  guilty,  and  expend  in  their  behalf 
alone,  all  the  wisdom  of  our  legislation,  and  the 
resources  of  our  public  treastiry?  Is  it  consis- 
tent with  broad,  social  justice,  that  we  should 
spend  thousands  in  building  model  prisons, 
where  those  who  have  fallen,  and  thus  shown 
their  peculiar  weakness,  or  peculiar  guilt,  are 
fed  and  cared  for,  as  has  been  said,  more  scien- 
tifically than  any  Duke  of  England,  while  we 
are  indifferent  to  the  needs  and  the  deserts  of 
tbuOs^  who  have  stood  thus  far  the  terrible  pres- 
sure whicli  carried  others  down,  and  will  not 
consider  the  children,  who  with  timely  assist- 
ance will  be  able  to  resist  it? 

"We  often  speak  of  *  the  almighty  dollar.' 
The  omnipotence  of  the  dollar  is  nowhere  so 
forcibly  reirealed  as  in  its  relation  to  a  Christian 
enterprise.  A  dollar  has  no  more  intrinsic  val- 
ue, in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  than  a  pebble ;  but 
what  importance  it  has,  even  in  the  sight  of  God, 
from  the  uses  it  may  be  put  to.  We  *  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon,*  but  we  can  serve  God 
through  Mammon,  and  it  is  only  by  a  right  con- 
secration of  the  dust  of  Mammon,  that  we  can 
advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  God.  The  dol- 
lar is  something  like  a  bow,  having  no  virtue  in 
itself  as  a  weapon,  but  of  great  value  as  an  en- 
gine, since  it  may  send  a  shaft  with  speed  and 
force  in  any  direction  the  archer  chooses.  With 
every  dollar  we  spend,  beyond  what  goes  for  our 
immediate  necessities,  we  are  doing  something 
for  or  against  the  moral  interests  of  society.  We 
may  buy  some  luxury  with  it  that  only  injures 
and  enervates  us ;  we  may  speed  it  in  frivolity 
or  dissipation ;  we  may  humor  our  whims  with 
it;  we  miy  indulge  our  tastes  with  it;  we  may 
injure  society  deeply  by  the  use  we  put  it  to;  or 
we  aid  a  poor  person  with  it ;  help  a  good  eause 

wifh  it*   «pnH  n  nrinfpd  troth  in  snmp  mnrlr  wUh 


it;  make  it  an  ally  of  Christ*s  kingdom,  and  a 
buttress  of  his  religion. 

"I  read  recently,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  sermon 
lately  published,  that  we  might  rejid  evidence  of 
the  increasing  worldliness  of  Boston,  in  the  fact 
that  the  stores  in  some  of  the  streets  overtop  the 
churches.  But  we  will  not  measure  the  worth 
nor  the  power  of  Christian  institutions  by  the 
splendor  of  the  buildings  erected  in  their  honor. 
If,  sir,  a  traveler  had  gone,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  into  Corinth  of  Greece,  or  Ephesus  in 
Asia  Minor,  he  would  have  seen  splendid  tem- 
ples, gorgeous  palaces,  great  theatres,  temples 
of  justice,  and  shrines  of  art.  But  if  he  bad  a 
poetic  or  a  prophetic  eye,  he  would  have  seen 
that  the  most  important  and  glorious  edifice  of 
all,  was  the  humble  abode  where  a  Jew,  'named 
Paul,  worked  daily  and  nightly,  throtigh  the 
week,  as  a  tent-maker,  to  earn  a  support  that 
would  enable  him  to  preach  the'Gospel,  withoot 
charge,  to  the  poor  believers  that  gathered  to 
hear  him  on  the  Sabbath.  And  in  Rome,  thirty 
years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the  house  where  Paul 
was  guarded,  and  where  he  preached  his  truth 
every  Sabbath,  was  the  centre  of  a  greater  glory 
and  greater  power,  than  dwelt  in  the  Emperor*t 
palace  and  the  Senate  hall.  For,  from  that 
lowly  roof  was  steadily  going  forth  the  energy 
of  a  truth,  unknown  to  Nero,  his  captains,  his 
consuls,  and  his  court,  which  would  save  human 
civilization  against  the  blight  of  heathenism  and 
the  corruptions  of  the  capital,  which  would  be 
the  ouly  remaining  force  to  sustain  society,  when 
the  C»sar*s  throne  and  all  the  witnesses  of  that 
imperial  grandeur  should  be  swept  away. 

"  In  this  city,  too,  we  have  great  buildings, 
buildings  that  represent  great  forces  and  great 
ideas ;  the  proud  temple  of  law  that  crowns  the 
summit  of  our  highest  hill ;  the  halls  of  com- 
merce that  testify  to  our  industrial  prosperity  ; 
the  libraries  that  bear  witness  to  our  taste  and 
culture ;  the  churches  that  enfold  our  stated  and 
orderly  worship.  But  among  them  all,  none  is 
nobler,  aone  is  grander,  none  is  doing  such  a 
work  for  society,  civilizatioa  aad  Christ,  as  this 
humble  Chapel  in  which  we  are  gathered,  that 
lifts  no  spire,  and  makes  no  pretension  in  the 
landscape  of  the  city.  It  is  dearer,  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  the  heart  of  the  Redeemer,  than  the 
most  costly  church  that  has  been  reared  in  our 
streets^  It  is  the  centre  of  a  steady  and 
branching  Christian  influence  among  those  who 
need  that  influence  most.  It  reaches  the  intel- 
lect, the  habits,  the  manners,  the  conscience, 
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THE  IflDUIl  HAID*S  LAIENT. 

Softer  grew  the  tone,  and  lower 
Of  the  dark-browed  Indian  rower, 
Ab  the  light  canoe  went  gliding 
0*er  the  braezj  waters  riding — 

Flinging  kisses  to  the  shore. 
Tender,  soft,  yet  sortow-laden. 
Breathed  the  low  strains  of  the  maiden — 
And  her  eye  grew  bright,  and  brighter. 
And  her  voice  grew  low,  and  lighter 

As  she  gazed  upon  the  shore. 

Plaintive,  like  the  haunting  whisper 
Of  the  night-bird's  last  low  vesper. 
Floating  upward  towards  Heaven 
On  the  star-tipped  wing  of  even. 

Stole  that  music  to  the  shore. 
Thus  she  sang  ;  the  while  reclining 

Lightly  on  the  dripping  oar, — 
As  she  watched  the  star-beams  shining 
Family  through  the  wild-vines,  twining 

All  along  the  moss-fringed  shore. 

"  Calmly  the  moon  looks  down 

From  the  far-off  Heaven — 
Gently  and  purely  sweet 

Fall  the  dews  of  even  ; — 
Cool,  comes  the  night-wind *s  breath. 

Balmy  with  straying 
Through  mil  the  scented  woods, — 

With  the  flower-buds  playing. 
Tet  there's  a  lonely  shade. 

When  the  moon  is  brightest ; 
Sad  seems  the  zephyr's  tone. 

When  its  wing  is  lightest. 
All  that  my  heart  has  loved. 

All  that  it  cherished — 
*Neath  the  destroyer's  hand. 

Uncared-for,  has  perished. 
Yonder,  where  nestled  once 

In  the  bosomed  wildwood — 
Lowly,  and  humbly  sweet. 

The  home  of  my  childhood,-^ 
Yonder,  where  proudly  towers 

Steeple,  and  dome. 
There,  has  the  white  man  come, 

There,  made  his  home. 
There,  do  my  fathers  sleep,* 

Silent,  and  lone  ; 
Far  to  the  spirit-land 

All,  all  are  gone. 
None  there  are  left  to  bless. 

None,  now  to  love  ; 
Oh  !  let  me  haste  to  meet 

The  blest  ones  above." 


Softer  grows  the  tone,  and  lower 
Of  the  dark-browed  Indian  rower. 
Till  the  sad  strain  she  is  singing. 
Fainter  o*er  the  waters  ringing — 

Dies  in  echoes  on  the  shore. 
Then,  with  long  dark  tresses  flowing, 
EyesL upraised,  and  wildly  glowing. 
Lips  apart,  and  bosom  heaving, 
As  her  bark  the  still  waves  cleaving. 

Fast  whirls  by  the  flowery  shore, — 

Stands  she,  as  some  spell  were  o*er  her — 
While  the  foaming  falls  before  her 
Raise  their  thunders  loud,  and  louder, 
Tet  she  draws  her  proud  form  prouder. 
Till  the  cloudy  mists  enshroud  her 
And  the  ripples  kiss  the  shore. 

CMILT    R.    PAGE. 

Bndlbrd,  Vt. 


WAB-SHA-ASH,  OE  THE  BLACK  OTTEE. 

[Conclodsd.] 
CHAPTER     y. 

In  the  previous  chapter  frequent  allusions 
were  made  to  things  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  in  the  present.  The  life  of  Clarence 
Nelson  had  not  been  without  frequent  and  thril- 
ling incidents  and  adventures,  as  the  remarks  of 
Wau-sha-ra,  the  Ottawa  chief,  would  indicate. 
Rarely  does  a  trader  escape  having  some  per- 
ils, and  rarely  does  he  succeed  in  his  treflic  with 
the  Indians  without  showing  some  marks  of 
confldence  in  them,  from  which  a  refined  and 
sensitive  mind  would  at  first  instinctively  shrink. 
The  traders,  almost  if  not  quite  universally  be- 
ing unmarried  men,  take  to  themselves,  after 
the  Indian  custom,  a  woman  from  the  tribe,  who 
shall  be  recognized  as  their  wife.  They  are 
careful  not  to  attach  themselves  by  the  ceremo- 
ny of  the  whites ;  consequently  should  inclina- 
tion or  interest  demand  a  dissolution  of  the  en- 
gagement, they  do  not  hesitate  to  send  away 
their  woman,  always  with  presents  sufRcient  to 
secure  them  against  hostilities  from  the  relatives 
of  the  repudiated  one.  Nelson,  after  having  re- 
signed all  intention  of  returning  to  his  native 
land,  had  followed  the  example  of  the  other  tra- 
ders to  a  certain  extent;  and  now  in  his  lodge 
dwelt  as  beautiful  a  young  creature  as  ever  pres- 
sed her  moccasined  foot  upon  the  shores  of 
Mackinaw.  We  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  took  her  from  no  mercenary  motive ;  but 
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acted  from  the  right  principle.      It  was  brought 
about  in  the  following  manner. 

When  at  about  the  age  of  forty,  Nelson  came 
near  losing  his  life  through  the  malice  of  one  of 
the  Ottawa  chiefs.  Nee-o-ski,  or  the  Black 
Wolf,  as  he  was  called,  came  one  day  into  the 
trading  house  of  Nelson  and  demanded  drink. 
The  latter  saw  that  he  was  then  much  intoxica- 
ted, and  that  he  was  disposed  to  be  quarrelsome. 
He  denied  his  request,  telling  him  that  he  had 
drank  too  freely  already.  This  so  enraged  Black 
Wolf  that  he  beset  Nelson  with  most  abusive 
language ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  deal  him 
a  random  blow.  The  next  moment  he  found 
himself  hurled  some  distance  from  the  store,  re- 
ceiving at  the  same  time  the  appellation  of 
"  drunken  dog,"  a  name  which  the  Indians  des- 
pise, and  which  incenses  them  past  forgiveness. 
He  went  off  muttering  curses,  in  his  broken 
English,  loud  enough  for  Nelson  to  hear,  who, 
though  he  did  not  fear  him,  kept  a  good  look 
out  for  his  motions.  He  saw  nothing  more  of 
him  for  some  months,  when  one  night  being  in 
his  cabin  at  the  Rapids  of  Grand  River,  where 
he  had  a  trading  post,  he  heard  some  one  pick- 
ing the  clay  from  between  the  logs  of  his  hut, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  view  of 
the  inside.  He  listened,  and  the  next  moment 
the  slight  form  of  Tow-is,  the  young  daughter 
of  the  chief  Wau-sha-ra,  appeared  at  the  door 
of  his  lodge ;  and  in  a  low  voice  she  exclaimed, 
"  Let  the  Pale-face  beware.  Nee-o-ski's  rifle 
never  misses."  He  sprang  instantly  to  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  cabin ;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  re- 
port of  a  rifle  upon  the  outside  told  him  that  his 
life  was  saved  only  by  the  sudden  warning  of 
Running  Brook.  He  rushed  out  armed  to  secure 
the  villain;  many  of  the  red  men  gathering 
around  at  the  same  time ;  but  he  had  escaped. 
Nelson  was  warned  by  this  to  keep  a  close 
watch  about  him.  He  did  not  forget  to  reward 
Tow-is,  or  Running  Brook,  with  many  and 
beautiful  presents,  which  the  young  girl,  scarce- 
ly sixteen  years  of  age,  received  with  evident 
reluctance,  and  all  his  persuasions  could  not  in- 
duce her  to  accept  money  at  his  hands  as  a  com- 
pensation for  her  timely  warning. 

A  few  weeks  afterward  he  was  surprised  to 
see  Nee-o-ski  enter  his  trading  house  in  a  fear- 
less manner  and  approach  him.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself;  but  Nee-o-ski  seemed 
very  humble  and  to  ask  pardon,  and  to  solicit 
the  renewed  friendship  of  the  trader.  "A  few 
moons  ago  me  bad  Indian,  me  try  to  kill  Wab- 
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the  Grood  Spirit  watches  over  the  Pale-face. 
Nee-o-ski's  bullet  cannot  touch  him.  Let  the 
Black  Otter  forget  that  he  would  have  killed 
him;  he  is  very  sorry.  If  the  Otter  will  be 
friends  with  him  again,  he  will  be  true  to  him 
always.  Shall  they  not  go  out  alone  and  have 
a  long  talk,  and  make  friends  ?" 

Nelson  did  not  refuse  to  go,  although  he  bad 
little  confidence  in  the  professions  of  the  sarage; 
but  he  was  well  armed  and  did  not  much  fear 
him.  They  went  out  and  seated  themselves 
upon  a  fallen  tree  in  the  edge  of  a  forest  hard 
by.  Scarcely  were  they  seated,  when  Nelson 
beheld  Running  Brook  bounding  over  the  space 
between  him  and  the  wigwams  which  were 
concealed  from  his  view  by  a  slight  undulation 
of  the  ground,  and  approaching  him  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  young  fawn.  When  near  enojigh 
to  be  heard,  she  cried  out,  in  Ottawa,  "  Let  the 
Black  Otter  beware  of  the  Wolf;  his  bullet  was 
not  true,  but  his  knife  is  sharp  and  he  can  strike 
sure." 

She  disappeared  instantly,  and  Nelson  turned 
to  look  at  the  Indian.  Nee-o-ski  looked  per- 
fectly innocent,  and  replied  to  Nelson's  inquir- 
ing look,  **  Me  no  bad  Indian  now ;  me  no  kill 
Wab-sha-ash  ;  have  no  knife ;  search  the  Wolf 
and  see."  Nelson  carefully  searched  him  all 
over,  to  see  if  he  had  any  concealed  weapons, 
but  finding  none,  'sat  down  again  to  talk  over 
their  quarrel.  Again  Running  Brook  appeared 
in  the  same  manner,  and  approaching  a  little 
nearer,  said  in  the  same  tongoe,  '*  The  greedy 
Wolf  will  make  the  Black  Otter  his  prey,  before 
the  going  down  of  the  sun,  if  he  does  not  be- 
ware," and  disappeared  as  before.  Again  did 
Nelson  search  the  savage,  who  continoed  to 
protest  his  innocence.  The  result  was  the 
same ;  and  he  felt  assured  that  the  Indian  medi- 
tated no  injury.  They  were  scarce  seated, 
however,  before  the  vision  of  the  young  Indian 
girl  again  appeared ;  and  this  time  her  words 
were  earnest  and  emphatic.  **  Wab-sha-ash 
will  be  in  the  hunting  grounds  with  his  dead 
brothers,  when  the  the  shadow  of  the  great  oak 
falls  a  little  more  towards  the  East,  if  he  trusts 
the  Black  Wolf. .  His  heart  is  false  and  his  knife 
is  sharp ;  let  him  look  to  it,  Tow-is  comes  no 
more." 

This  time  her  words  seemed  so  impressive, 
that  Nelson  determined  to  make  sure  work  of 
Nee-o-ski's  intentions.    He  commenced  a  third 
search,  the  Indian  all  the  time  asserting  bis  in-   i 
nocence.    As  he  was  about  to  conclude  and  dis-  I 
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thing  hard  in  the  close  6ttiDg  leggia  of  the  sav- 
age. With  a  quick  grasp  he  drew  forth  a  large 
Indian  hunting  knife.  Nee-o-ski  did  not  attempt 
any  defence ;  he  had  tried  the  strength  and  agil- 
ity of  Nelson  before,  and  he  knew  it  would  be 
▼ain.  He  stood  in  sullen  silence.  '*  Cowardly 
dog,"  exclaimed  Nelson,  "you  have  forfeited 
your  life." 

"Strike,"  said  the  savage,  baring  his  breast 
with  true  Indian  indifference,  "  Wab-sha-asfa  is 
too  much  for  the  Wolf.  The  Great  Spirit  guards 
him,  or  the  Black  Otter  should  have  died  where 
he  stands.  Let  him  strike,  if  he  would  save  his 
life;  Nee-o-ski  never  forgives.** 

"  ViUain,"  said  Nelson,  "  I  will  not  kill  you, 
for  I  do  not  fear  so  false  a  heart.  Go,**  contin- 
aed  he,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  wig- 
wams, "  Wab-sha-ash  will  follow." 

The  baffled  chief  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and 
strode  away  to  the  lodges.  Nelson  assembled 
the  chiefs  and  braves ;  and  after  rehearsing  the 
narrow  escape  he  had  had,  gave  up  the  Black 
Wolf  to  be  punished  as  their  code  of  laws  should 
direct.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here,  that  bis 
crime  was  considered  an  offence  against  the 
tnbe,  and  he  was  consequently  sent  into  exile 
from  which  he  was  never  permitted  to  return. 

The  next  thing  with  Nelson  was  to  seek  Run- 
ning Brook,  and  reward  her  for  preserving  his 
life  a  second  time.  He  found  her  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  pulling  away  the  branches  of  the 
willow  to  weave  into  curious  baskets ;  and  ap- 
proaching her,  he  caught  her  attention  by  utter- 
ing the  soft  name  of  Tow-is  in  a  low,  mild 
voice.  She  started,  and  looking  around,  would 
have  fled,  as  though  she  feared  he  would  offer 
her  other  reward  for  the  generous  deed  she  had 
done,  but  he  gently  detained  her.  "  Twice  has 
the  Running  Brook  saved  the  life  of  Wab-sha- 
ash;  he  is  not  ungrateful.  What  shall  he  give 
to  her  in  return  ?  Let  her  come  with  the  Black 
Otter  to  his  lodge,  and  choose  the  most  beautiful 
things  she  can  select.    They  shall  be  hers.** 

"The  Running  Brook  can  do  a  brave  deed 
without  a  reward.  She  could  not  see  the  good 
Pale-face  die  by  the  fangs  of  a  false  double- 
tongued  snake.  Nee-o-ski  is  gone  from  his  tribe 
forever.  He  will  follow  the  Running  Brook  no 
more  with  his  false  words  of  love.  It  is  enough 
that  she  is  free  from  his  vile  presence.** 

"  But  the  Black  Otter  cannot  feel  right  until 
be  has  rewarded  her  for  her  brave  deed.  Let 
Tow-is  speak,  and  Wab-sha-ash  will  grant.** 

She  stood  a  moment,  as  if  confused,  and  un- 
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raising  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  she  murmured 
in  a  low  voice,  "  The  Black  Otter  dwells  alone, 
he  has  no  one  to  mend  his  moccasins  or  look 
after  his  venison." 

Slowly  did  Nelson  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  young  girl,  so  delicately  expressed ;  and 
when  it  did  break  upon  his  mind,  he  started  as 
if  a  sudden  pain  had  beset  him.  Could  it  be, 
that  this  young  creature  wished  to  devote  her 
life  to  him  ?  Did  she  love  him  ?  Could  she  trust 
him  in  preference  to  the  braves  of  her  tribe  ?  He 
determined  to  ascertain  without  delay.  "  The 
Running  Brook  is  very  beautiful;  do  not  the 
young  braves  talk  to  her  of  love  ?** 

"  Tow-is  will  not  hear." 

"Will  Running  Brook  leave  the  lodge  of 
Wau-sha-ra  and  dwell  in  the  home  of  Wab-sha- 
ash,  and  mend  his  moccasins  and  prepare  his 
venison  ?" 

"  She  will,'*  was  answered  in  the  same  low 
voice. 

"And,**  continued  Nelson,  "  will  Wau-sha-re 
see  his  beautiful  Running  Brook  give  herself  to 
the  Pale-face?" 

"  Ask  Wau-sha-ra,**  replied  the  Indian  girl ; 
"he  will  answer." 

Nelson's  mind  was  made  up  on  the  instant. 
He  had  often  admired  the  artlessness  of  the 
young  creature,  beautiful  as  the  dawn  of  day ; 
her  services  to  him  demanded  a  reward ;  and  in 
her  innocence  she  had  named  that  reward ;  he 
had  long  dismissed  all  thought  of  returning  to 
his  native  land  to  claim  a  feirer  bride  ;  he  would, 
therefore,  take  the  young  girl  to  live  with  him, 
and  repay  her  devotion  by  unremitted  kindness. 
In  this  way  he  should  make  her  happy  and 
wrong  no  one. 

"The  Running  Brook  may  go  now.  Wab- 
sha-ash  will  think  of  what  she  says." 

That  same  evening  he  sought  Wau-sha-ra^ 
and  demanded  the  old  chief's  daughter  as  his 
bride.  Wau-sha-ra  was  astonished ;  he  had  not 
thought  of  this;  and  he  knew  what  was  the 
practice  of  the  whites  with  their  Indian  wives. 
Though  much  attached  to  Nelson,  he  hesitated 
to  give  his  beautiful  Tow-is  to  him,  to  be  cast 
off  by  and  by  for  a  fairer.  Calling  her,  there- 
fore, he  thus  addressed  her  : 

"Does  the  Running  Brook  know  that  the 
Great  Spirit  is  not  pleased  that  the  Pale-face 
and  the  Red  man  should  dwell  together  ?  Are 
not  the  young  braves,  in  her  tribe,  warriors 
enough  for  Running  Brook  ?   Let  her  answer." 

"  The  Pale  Medicine  man  says  that  all  are 
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"  The  Running  Brook  does  not  know  that  the 
Pale-face  will  tire  of  her,  hy  and  by,  and  send 
her  away  and  take  in  her  place  a  pale  woman." 

Looking  up  suddenly  to  Wab-sha-ash  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Will  the  pale  man  do  this  ?" 

Nelson  replied,  "  Never ;  he  will  be  true  to 
the  Running  Brook  always ;  for  he  owes  her  his 
life." 

"  She  seemed  satisfied,  and  turning  to  the  old 
chief  her  father,  replied,  "  Wau-s]ia-ra*s  daugh- 
ter will  trust  the  Pale-face." 

The  old  sachem  said  no  more,  but  bade  them 
prepare  for  the  ceremony  on  the  morrow.  It 
came.  Nelson  brought  his  most  brilliant  orna- 
ments and  cloths,  as  presents  to  the  father  of 
Tow-is ;  and  amid  the  wild  rejoicings  of  the  red 
men,  the  beautiful  Running  Brook  was  borne  to 
the  lodge  of  Clarence  Nelson,  a  far  different 
bride  from  her  he  had  selected  at  twenty.  From 
that  time  until  the  close  of  our  last  chapter,  she 
had  dwelt  with  the  Black  Otter,  and  been  a  most 
faithful  attendant  upon  his  wishes.  He  was 
ever  kind  to  her,  and  he  even  spent  many  hours 
instructing  her.  She  had  a  ready  comprehen- 
sion, and  the  desire  of  pleasing  him  stimulated 
her  to  great  eBbrt ;  and  his  instructions,  given 
orally  of  course,  expanded  and  beautified  her 
mind,  till  she  came  to  be  quite  a  companion  for 
his  leisure  hours.  He  had  as  great  love  for  her 
as  he  felt  for  any  living  being ;  and  the  idea  of 
leaving  her  never  occurred  to  him. 

For  several  years  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature ;  and  though  occasionally 
she  evinced  some  uneasiness  at  his  departure, 
to  mingle  exclusively  with  the  whites,  still  each 
return  seemed  to  give  her  greater  conBdence  in 
him,  and  at  last  she  ceased  to  fear. 

Among  the  agents  sent  out  by  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  off  the  Indians,  was  one  of  Nelson's 
old  associates,  though  by  no  means  an  intimate 
one.  He  saw  the  beautiful  Running  Brook,  and 
knowing  that  such  engagements  were  frequent- 
ly broken  by  the  traders,  immediately  conceived 
the  base  design  of  dissolving  this,  and  possess- 
ing himself  of  the  artless  Tow-is.  He  found 
occasion,  therefore,  to  relate  to  her  the  story  of 
Nelson's  early  love,  representing  him  as  still  in- 
tending to  return  and  marry  the  pale  woman, 
and  offering  to  make  her  his  wife  when  the 
Black  Otter  should  cast  her  off.  She  6ed  from 
his  presence  like  a  startled  deer ;  but  the  arrow 
had  not  missed  its  murk,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
words  of  her  song. 

When  Nelson  returned  to  his  lodge  on  the 
night  when  we  left  him,  he  found  Running 


Brook  apparently  the  same  as  ever.  No  men-  j 
tion  was  made  of  the  circumstance;  and  mat- 
ters  passed  on  as  usual,  until  he  commenced 
preparing  to  go  to  Detroit,  having  been  again 
chosen  a  legislator.  She  seemed  restless  and 
abstracted ;  and  when  he  bade  her  adieu,  said, 
"  Let  Wab-sha-ash  seek  the  Running  Brook  in 
the  lodge  of  Wau-sha-ra,  when  he  returns.  She 
will  be  glad  to  see  him." 

When  they  meet  again  our  story  Tvill  come  to 
a  close. 

CHAPTER      VI. 

The  Winter  had  passed  as  usual,  with  Nelaon 
in  the  city.  He  had  shared  in  the  debates  and 
exciting  movements  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  his 
voice  was  not  unfrequently  heard  in  strong  ar- 
gument on  the  various  questions  that  arose. 
The  session  had  broken  up,  and  Nelson  bad  ar- 
ranged his  affairs  so  as  to  depart  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  A  grand  entertainment  was  to  be  giv- 
en that  night  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  the  city ;  and  Nelson,  with  other 
members,  was  invited.  He  went,  because  be 
was  expected  to  go ;  and  a  refusal  would  have 
argued  a  disrespect  for  the  entertainer.  Littk 
did  he  divine  the  events  that  were  to  transpire 
that  evenings  else  he  might  have  hesitated  long 
about  going.  The  guests  were  all  assembled ; 
the  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  the  company 
in  the  height  of  enjoyment,  were  amusing  them- 
selves in  various  ways  as  best  suited  their  tastes; 
when  Nelson,  having  grown  weary  of  witness- 
ing scenes  that  recalled  too  painfully  bis  early 
life,  left  the  rooms,  and  went  forth  upon  the  pi- 
azza, to  enjoy  a  few  moments  solitude.  A  large 
chandelier  was  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the 
piazza,  and  its  brilliant  light  fell  strongly  upon 
the  features  of  a  lady  who  stood  leaning  against 
one  of  the  pillars.  She  looked  up  as  Nelson 
approached  ;  and  both  stared  as  if  an  apparition 
had  suddenly  emerged  from  the  darkness,  and 
the  words,  "Clarence  Nelson"  and  "Helen 
Hyde"  burst  simultaneously  from  their  lips. 

The  lady  recovered  her€elf  first.  "  Mrs.  Har- 
wood,  if  you  please,"  said  she,  bowing.  An 
awkward  silence  ensued.  There  seemed  do 
chance  of  escape ;  and  Nelson  felt  himself  chain- 
ed to  the  spot  as  by  a  magnetic  influence.  For 
years  the  thought  of  meeting  Helen  Hyde  had 
not  occurred  to  him,  save  as  a  thing  altogether 
impossible;  but  now  fortune  seemed  to  have 
purposely  thrown  them  together.  A  moment's 
reflection  taught  them  how  to  act.  Approaching 
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her,  he  said,  "  Mrs.  Harwood,  I  remember  all, 
'tis  writteo  here,"  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
"  but  let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead,  and  he  ex- 
tended bis  hand."  She  did  not  refuse  to  take 
it ;  yet  it  was  done  so  calmly,  though  kindly, 
that  he  was  almost  unmanned.  "  Mr.  Nelson,'' 
said  she,  in  a  slow  measured  voice,  **  the  dead 
Past  hath  buried  up  many  of  its  dead  with  us, 
its  dead  vows,  its  departed  hopes  and  its  per- 
ished joys.  Had  we  both  learned  in  youth  to 
trust  Qo  future  however  pleasant,  we  should  not 
be  calling  loudly  for  the  dead  Past  to  bury  up  its 
dead  from  our  sight.  Neither  of  us  can  have 
dismissed  from  remembrance  the  events  of  our 
early  lives ;  but  let  there  be  no  improper  recal- 
ling of  them  now.  By  some  strange  fortune  we 
have  met.  Let  it  be  as  strangers.  I  desire  no 
further  information  of  what  has  transpired  with 
you  since  we  last  met.  I  can  see  that  Time 
has  laid  bis  hand  upon  your  brow  as  he  has  up- 
on mine.  Let  there  be  courtesy  and  kind  feel- 
ing between  us,  but  no  approach  to  the  past." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  say,  Mrs.  Harwood,"  said 
Nelson  in  a  subdued  voice ;  "  but  permit  me  to 
ask  an  introduction  .to  the  fortunate  man  who 
has  possessed  the  hand  of  Helen  Hyde.  I  shall 
the  more  easily  confine  myself  to  propriety  of 
langoage  and  demeanor." 

"  That  cannot  he,"  answered  she.  "  I  am 
alone;  he  whom  I  called  husband,  eleeps  in  the 
grave  with  other  near  and  dear  friends.  I  can 
only  say  that  bis  virtues  were  innumerable,  and 
are  r^n^mbered  with  the  deepest  respect  by  his 
wife." 

A  sigh  from  Nelson  was  the  only  response ; 
and  bowing  a  good  night,  Mrs.  Harwood  passed 
into  the  house.  Nelson  left  the  party  very  soon 
after,  and  with  the  earliest  dawn  was  on  his 
way  back  to  his  wild  associations.  We  have 
no  means  of  making  his  heart  speak  out  its  feel- 
ings, but  we  cannot  doubt  they  were  of  a  char- 
acter far  from  pleasant. 

As  he  approached  the  place  of  his  destination, 
the  last  words  of  Running  Brook  revived  in  his 
memory,  and  sounded  strangely.  He  had  often 
thought  of  the  mystery  that  marked  her  last  in- 
terview with  him,  and  wondered  what  could 
have  been  its  cause ;  and  the  words  "  Let  Wah- 
sha-ash  seek  Running  Brook  in  the  lodge  of 
Wau-sha-ra,"  gained  solemnity  at  every  step. 
He  did  not  go  to  his  own  house,  but  turned  im«. 
mediately  to  that  of  the  Ottawa  chief.  The  old 
sachem  met  him  at  a  little  distance,  and  ad- 
dressed him  thus :  **  Wab-sha-ash  is  welcome. 


Let  him  come  into  the  lodge  of  Wau-sha-ra ; 
Running  Brook  has  watched  his  coming  many 
days,  and  her  eyes  could  not  sleep  when  the 
stars  came  out  in  the  sky,  because  they  saw  not 
the  form  of  Wab-sha-ash.  The  Great  Spirit  has 
called  the  Running  Brook  to  the  happy  fields; 
and  the  child  of  Wau-sha-ra  is  about  to  enter 
the  home  of  the  braves  who  have  gone  hence. 
But  she  waits  to  see  the  Black  Otter.  If  he 
would  listen  once  more  to  the  music  of  her  voice, 
if  he  would  look  once  more  into  her  dark  eyes, 
let  him  come  to  the  lodge  of  her  father." 

Nelson  was  startled  and  distressed  at  this  in- 
telligence. He  entered  with  the  old  chief,  and 
hurried  to  the  side  of  his  daughter.  She  occu- 
pied an  apartment  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
lodge  by  a  partition  of  skins.  Upon  a  pile  of  buf- 
falo robes,  covered  with  fine  furry  skins,  lay  the 
wasted  form  of  Running  Brook.  She  did  not 
see  Nelson  as  he  approached,  until  he  addressed 
her  in  an  agitated  voice:  "Will  the  beautiful 
Running  Brook  look  at  the  Black  Otter?  he 
waits  to  hear  her  voice  once  more." 

She  started  up  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  gave 
one  short  Indian  ejaculation,  and  sank  exhaust- 
ed again  on  her  couch  of  skins.  Nelson  advan- 
ced to  her  side,  and  bending  over  her,  stroked  the 
dark  locks  that  lay  back  from  her  dusky  brow, 
tenderly,  while  he  clasped  one  of  her  wasted 
hands  in  his.  She  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  a 
gleam  of  joy  shot  across  her  wan  features. 

"  The  Running  Brook  is  glad  to  see  Wab-sha- 
ash  again.  She  has  many  things  to  tell  him 
before  she  goes  beyond  the  great  river,  and  she 
feared  sometimes  that  her  voice  would  be  gone 
before  he  came.  If  he  will  look  at  the  Running 
Brook,  he  will  see  that  she  has  but  a  little  time 
to  stay.  Let  him  listen  to  her  words,  and  be 
happy." 

"  Why  does  the  Running  Brook  go  to  the  hap- 
py fields  so  young  ?  Does  she  not  love  to  dwell 
with  the  Black  Otter  ?" 

"  She  was  very  happy  in  his  lodge,  till  Ken- 
o-sha,  the  Fox,  told  her  of  the  white  love  of  Wab- 
sha-ash  ;  and  she  knew  his  heart  was  not  with 
the  dark  girl  of  the  forest,  but  pined  to  go  back 
to  the  land  he  had  left  and  to  his  pale  woman  of 
the  East.  Then  for  a  while  there  was  no  star 
in  the  sky,  and  it  was  all  dark  around  Running 
Brook.  But  the  Great  Spirit  told  her  to  come 
to  his  beautiful  home,  and  she  was  glad  to  obey. 
Will  the  Black  Otter  listen  to  the  words  of  Tow- 
is,  before  she  passes  away  like  the  mist  from  the 
bosom  of  the  waters  ?" 

"  Ua  wni  li«tpn."  said  Nelson,   "but  will  not 
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the  Running  Brook  get  weary  ?  she  is  very  fee- 
ble." 

**  Na,  it  wil)  take  a  great  pain  from  her  heart, 
and  she  will  die  easier  when  she  has  opened  her 
heart  to  Wab^sha-ash.  Did  not  AVab-sha-ash 
love  a  pale  woman  in  his  youth  ?  Let  him  an- 
swer." 

"  Wab-sha-ash  did  love  a  pale  woman  once." 

**  Was  she  beautiful  ?" 

"  Running  Brook  is  as  beautiful  as  she." 

A  faint  smile  lit  her  features  for  a  moment, 
at  the  answer ;  and  she  replied,  "  Een-o-sha 
told  the  Running  Brook  that  the  pale  woman 
lived  alone,  and  that  Wab-sl>a-ash  wished  to  go 
back  to  bis  old  home  and  marry  her.  Is  it  not 
so  ?" 

"The  pale  woman  is  alone.  Wab-sha-ash 
s?iw  her  but  a  day  since.  The  Black  Otter  will 
never  leave  his  beautiful  Runiring  Brook  for  the 
pale-face.     She  need  not  fear." 

"  Running  Brook  will  be  cold  as  the  snow  up- 
on the  bleak  hills,  before  the  trees  have  budded, 
or  the  birds  have  come  from  their  warm  homes 
at  the  South.  Wab-sha-ash  and  the  great  sa- 
chem Wau-sha-ra  will  lay  her  by  the  shore  of 
the  big  water,  beneath  the  bending  willow,  that 
she  may  sleep^  where  her  feet  loved  to  wander, 
and  the  song  of  the  bright  waters  will  come 
around  her  grave.  She  has  had  many  sweet 
dreams  of  the  beautiful  home  that  Wab-sha-ash 
told  her  of,  beyond  the  sky,  where  the  sun  and 
moon  never  go  down,  and  where  there  is  no  pain 
and  no  dying;  but  all  love,  for  the  dusky  girl  of 
the  Ottowas,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  pale  wo- 
man, towards  the  rising  sun.    Is  it  not  so*  ?" 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Nelson,  recalling  to  mind  con- 
versations he  had  held  with  her  ia  answer  to 
her  inquiries  about  his  heaven.  *'  Running  Brook 
l^as  not  forgotten  the  words  of  the  Wab-sha-ash. 
When  she  dies  she  will  find  the  bright  home  she 
speaks  of,  and  be  happy  forever.  But  she  will 
live  many  years  in  the  lodge  of  Wab-sha-ash  to 
make  him  happy." 

"  Let  not  the  Black  Otter  seek  to  win  the  soul 
of  Tow-is  from  the  pleasant  fields  with  soft 
words.  He  cannot  love  the  pale  woman,  and 
the  Indian  girl  at  the  saine  time;  and  Running 
Brook  cannot  be  happy  without  all  his  love. 

"  Let  him  hear  once  more  what  she  would 
say.  Let  the  pale  womaa  c«rae  ta  the  lodge  of 
Wau-sha-ra,  Tow-is  w^ould  look  on  her  beauti- 
ful face  and  say  soft  words  to  her.  *Tis  the  last 
thing  she  will  ask  of  Wab-sha-ash*  Shall  it  be 
so?" 
"  It  shall  be  so,"  answered  Nelson,  the  nale 


woman  is  a  great  medicine ;  she  will  comfort 
Running  Brook  and  make  her  well  again.  She 
shall  come  before  three  sleeps." 

"Wab-sha-ash  is  kind.  Now  he  may  go, 
ToW-is  would  sleep." 

Bending  over  her,  he  touched  her  dusky  fore- 
head lightly  with  his  lips,  and  was  about  to  dis- 
appear, when  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Let  the 
Black  Otter  come  every  day  at  the  going  down 
of  the  sun." 

"  Tow-is  may  look  for  him,"  was  the  answer, 
and  he  was  gone.  He  immediately  despatched 
a  messenger  to  the  capital,  with  a  missire  te 
Helen,  in  which  he  gave  her  a  brief  representa- 
tion of  the  circumstances,  and  solicited  her  to 
come  to  the  dying  Indian  girl. 

Three  days  passed  away,  a»d  the  eye  of  the 
dying  girl  grew  brighter  and  brighter.  Each 
day,  as  the  son  sank  beneath  the  western  hills, 
the  trader  entered  the  apartment  of  the  depart- 
ing Tow-is  ;  and  each  time  he  came  forth  with 
a  sadder  brow  and  more  silent  lip*  During  the 
day  he  sat  in  a  retired  dpot  that  overlooked  near- 
ly the  entire  surface  of  the  bay,  and  watched 
with  anxious  eyes  the  different  vessels  as  they 
passed.  On  the  third  day  at  evening,  jast  as  he 
was  about  to  descend  from  his  post,  to  pay  his 
customary  visit  to  Running  Brook,  a  large 
steamer  came  in  sight ;  and  in  a  moment  more 
he  saw  that  she  was  headed  for  the  shore.  A 
strong  conviction  seized  his  mind  that  Helen 
was  on  board,  and  without  waiting  to  ascertain, 
he  entered  the  lodge  with  a  quick  nervoas  step, 
and  hastened  to  the  dying  child  of  Wau-sha-ra. 
At  a  glance  he  saw  that  Death  would  delay  to 
claim  his  own  but  a  brief  time  longer.  The 
dusky  cheek  exhibited  a  strange  pallor,  and  the 
pinched  features  arul  wonderfully  brilliant  eye, 
told  indisputably  that  the  great  Sagamore's 
daughter  was  nearly  at  her  journey's  end.  She 
turned  her  eyes  upon  him  with  the  same  rever- 
ential look  with  which  she  was  wont  to  regard 
him,  and  motiomng  him  to  sit  down  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  couch,  said  with  difficulty,  "  The 
bright  sunshine  is  gene  forever  from  the  eyes  of 
Tow-is.  Once  mere  the  stars  will  come  out  to 
look  upon  her,  and  then  she  will  sleep  and  never 
wake.  Does  the  Black  Otter  look  for  the  pale 
woman  ?  Will  she  come  before  the  Ottawa  girl 
has  shut  her  weary  eyelids  and  gone  to  the  long 
sleep?" 

"  She  will,"  answered  Nelson,"  Wab-sha-ash 
will  bring  her  in  a  few  moments.  The  heart  ef 
the  Black  Otter  is  heavy  ;  there  will  be  no  light 
in  his  lods'e  when  Tow-is  is  crone :  and  If^anin^ 
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his  head  apon  the  couch,  and  burying  his  face  in 
his  hands,  groan  after  groan  burst  from  his  lips, 
till  he  was  nearly  convulsed.  Raising  herself 
slightly,  the  Indian  girl  laid  her  emaciated  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  said  feebly  but  solemnly, 
"  Wab-sha-ash  must  not  make  the  last  bour  of 
Running  Brook  sad  witb  his  grief;  he  was  good 
to  her  always,  and  many  happy  years  has  she 
dwelt  witb  him.  Is  he  not  willing  she  should 
dwell  with  the  Master  of  Life  and  be  happier 
still?" 

Nelson  raised  his  head  and  gazed  at  her,  as  if 
awe-stricken  to  hear  such  words  from  her  lips. 
She  saw  it,  smiled,  and  sinking  back,  breathed 
out  softly,  "  Tow-is  is  happy."  As  she  lay  with 
her  eyes  shut,  he  glided  from  the  room  and  has- 
tened down  to  the  beach  to  meet  Helen,  as  he 
did  not  doubt  she  was  there.  He  was  right  in 
his  supposition ;  she  had  come  at  his  bidding, 
and  at  his  request  proceeded  without  delay  to 
the  lodge  of  Wau-sha-ra.  Nelson  introduced 
her  formally  to  the  chief,  who  received  her  with 
profound  respect,  after  which  he  led  her  to  the 
side  of  Tow-is.  Here  he  could  not  speak,  but 
left  the  two,  so  unlike  and  yet  so  like  in  tender- 
ness, to  greet  each  other  as  their  natures  and 
circumstances  dictated.  As  Mrs.  Harwood  ap- 
proached the  bed-side.  Running  Brook  laid  her 
hand  with  a  smile  upon  her  heart  and  then  ex- 
tended it  to  the  other,  who  took  it,  pressed  it 
upon  her  own  heart,  and  placed  her  hand  upon 
the  heart  of  the  dying  woman.  After  a  moment 
the  latter  folded  her  hands  across  her  bosom  ; 
and  Mrs.  Harwood  seated  herself  upon  a  low 
stool  that  Nelson  had  placed  for  her. 

Tow-is  did  not  speak  ;  she  seemed  waiting  for 
some  word  or  sign  from  the  trader.  Approach- 
ing her  he  said  with  great  effort,  "  The  Running 
Brook  may  say  what  she  wishes,  the  Pale  wo- 
man will  hear  her  like  a  sister.  Her  eye  bright- 
ened and  she  commenced,  Nelson  interpreting, 
"Wab-sha-ash  has  told  the  beautiful  Pale  wo- 
man why  she  has  come  to  the  lodge  of  Wau- 
sha-ra;  and  now  let  her  listen.  Many  moons 
ago,  when  Running  Brook  was  hardly  a  woman, 
she  loved  the  Black  Otter  and  wished  to  live  in 
his  wigwam,  to  look  after  his  moccasins  and 
venison.  He  gave  her  a  place  in  his  lodge,  and 
called  around  her  the  brightest  sunshine,  and 
the  sweetest  music ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  would  not  leave  him  even  for  the  happy 
hunting  grounds.  He  told  her  of  a  beautiful 
home  beyond  the  stars,  and  she  learned  to  ihink 
she  should  go  there  when  she  died.  By  and  by 
the  sunshine  turned  to  darkness,  and  the  music 


was  all  gone,  and  she  forgot  to  hear  the  birds 
sing ;  for  she  had  learned  that  it  was  not  love 
that  made  the  Black  Otter  take  her  to  his  home. 
But  the  light  came  again,  only  it  is  farther  off, 
and  the  music,  only  it  sounds  away  in  the  skies  ; 
and  voices  sweeter  than  the  birds,  have  called 
her  away ;  and  when  the  moon  rises  above  the 
old  elm  and  looks  upon  the  lodge  of  her  father, 
Running  Brook  will  have  no  more  pain  or  sor- 
row forever.  Then  will  the  beautiful  pale  wo- 
man, that  the  Black  Otter  loved  in  his  youth, 
live  in  his  lodge,  and  keep  his  heart  from  get- 
ting sad.     Let  her  answer." 

Helen  was  for  a  moment  bewildered,  and  knew 
not  what  to  answer ;  but  the  dying  girl  watched 
her  eagerly,  and  she  felt  there  was  no  time  to 
lose,  and  she  replied  : 

"  The  Running  Brook  must  not  grieve  that 
the  Pale  woman  cannot  do  as  she  asks.  'Tis 
true  the  Black  Otter  loved  her,  a  long  time  ago ; 
but  he  left  her,  and  for  many  years  she  was  sad 
and  wished  only  to  die.  Then  beautiful  words 
came  to  her  from  the  Master  of  Life,  and  she 
became  happy,  happier  than  ever ;  and  she  ceas- 
ed to  think  of  her  sorrows.  The  Black  Otter 
and  the  Pale  woman  do  not  think  alike;  they 
do  not  feel  alike  ;  they  could  not  be  happy  to- 
gether now.  It  would  not  be  well.  He  will 
stay  with  Wau-sha-ra  and  his  red  brothers,  and 
think  often  of  his  beautiful  Running  Brook,  and 
be  good  and  happy  ;  while  the  Pale  woman  will 
go  back  to  the  land  of  her  birth  and  to  the  little 
ones  God  gave  to  her  care ;  and  by  and  by  both 
will  meet  the  Running  Brook  in  her  bright 
home,  and  all  dwell  together  forever.  Do  not 
the  Pale  woman's  words  sound  good  to  the  In- 
dian girl  ?" 

After  musing  a  moment,  the  latter  replied : 
**  Tow-is  cannot  tell ;  they  sound  strange  ;  but 
she  has  no  time  to  talk ;  for  a  strong  hand  is 
drawing  her  away.  She  has  looked  upon  the 
gentle  pale-face,  and  her  heart  calls  her,  Loh-e- 
tah.  She  will  he  happy,  and  the  Black  Otter 
too.'' 

She  lay  silent  a  moment,  and  just  then  the 
moonbeams  shot  over  the  elm  and  darted  into 
an  opening  of  the  lodge  upon  the  features  of  the 
girl.  She  spoke,  "  Bid  the  sachem  Wau-sha-ra 
come  to  his  daughter."  A  sign  from  Nelson 
brought  the  old  Sagamore  to  her  side.  Silent 
and  composed  he  stood  with  the  true  Indian  phi- 
losophy written  upon  his  face ;  but  there  was 
anger  beneath.  He  gazed  upon  his  daughter. 
She  strove  to  raise  herself.  Helen  passed  her 
arms  under  her,  and  lifting  her  emaciated  frame. 
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rested  her  dusky  cheek  upon  her  bosom,  while 
her  own  cheek  was  laid  tenderly  against  the 
dark  tresses  of  her  burden.  She  spoke  again 
but  faintly  :  "  The  child  of  Wau-sha-ra  is  on  the 
dark  path,  but  there  is  light  above,  and  she  is 
going  upward."  And  motioning  Wab-sha-ash, 
she  continued,  "  Hist,  hist,  for  a  moment.  Go 
back  to  the  forest,  and  bury  her  gently  beneath 
the  green  tree,  beside  the  bright  water  she  loved 
in  her  childhood,  where  the  sachem  first  taught 
her  to  guide  the  canoe ;  and  when  the  bright 
sunlight  at  morning  is  dancing  across  the  green 
sod  where  she  lies  in  her  sleep,  and  the  moon- 
beams are  resting,  so  sweetly  at  evening,  think 
Tow-is  has  gone  to  the  home  of  the  brave." 
The  last  word  was  sighed  rather  than  spoken, 
and  Helen  felt  the  heart  beneath  her  hand  grow 
stilL    Running  Brook  slept  to  wake  no  more. 

A  deep  silence  pervaded  the  room  for  a  few 
moments ;  then  with  a  majestic  step,  as  if  his 
soul  had  gained  strength  from  witnessing  the 
peaceful  exit  of  his  child,  Wau-sha-ra  left  the 
apartment ;  and  Clareoce  and  Helen  were  alone 
with  the  dead.  Neither  spoke  for  some  time. 
At  length,  laying  her  charge  gently  back  upon 
her  couch,  Helen  murmured,  "  Thy  harp  of  life 
was  too  feebly  strung,  sweet  forest  child.  The 
chill  blasts  of  Time  thou  couldst  not  endure,  and 
God  took  thee.     It  is  well." 

"  Yes,"  said  Nelson,  gazing  sadly  on  the  in- 
animate form  before  him,  and  I  it  was,  whose 
crime  chilled  her  warm  heart  and  hushed  its 
music  forever;  but  God  knows  I  meant  no 
wrong  to  the  pure  souled  creature,  nor  did  I 
dream  such  a  fount  of  tenderness  flowed  be- 
neath that  dusky  bosom.  But  for  me,  she  might 
now  be  the  pride  of  another,  as  brave  as  Wau- 
sha-ra  ;  and  see  how  she  lies,  the  victim  of  my 
youthful  folly." 

Uttering  these  words  he  darted  from  the  room, 
leaving  Helen  alone  with  the  departed. 

At  her  own  request,  the  old  chief  permitted 
her  to  array  bis  daughter  for  burial.  Dressed  in 
her  most  beautiful  attire,  and  garlanded  with  a 
few  simple  blossoms,  which  Helen  had  procured 
from  the  neighboring  fields.  Running  Brook  was 
borne  to  the  place  designated  by  herself,  and 
with  the  bright  sunshine  of  an  April  morning, 
illumining  the  silent  depths  of  the  open  grave, 
they  laid  her  to  rest  where  the  waters  were 
dashing  bene.ith  the  drooping  willow. 

Hiving  fulfilled  her  duties  to  the  dead,  Helen 
prepared  to  depart  to  her  home.  She  perceived 
that  Nelson  was  restlsss,  and  watched  her  every 

tnnvampnf    ns  thniinrh  hp  wniilrl  hnv«»    some  con- 


versation with  her  before  they  parted.  They 
were  alone  in  the  apartment  where  Tow-is  had 
breathed  her  last ;  for  the  aged  Siganiore  did 
not  share  his  grief  with  any  one.  "Clarence, 
Clarence  Nelson,"  said  Helen,  rousing  from  the 
pensive  attitude  in  which  she  had  been  sitting 
for  some  time,  "  what  do  you  expect  me  to  sjy 
at  this  moment  ?  You  heard  the  last  words  of 
her  who  so  lately  died,  her  last  request  to  me. 
What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  in  regard  to  it  ?" 

Nelson  sighed  deeply.  "  What  your  own  cor- 
rect feelings  may  dictate.  I  have  no  right  to 
expect  or  even  ask,  any  thing  else.  But  I  know 
my  crime ;  and  though  to  possess  my  first,  my 
only  love,  would  be  the  boon  I  should  most  ar- 
dently ask  of  high  Heaven,  I  cannot,  do  not  ex- 
pect it.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  anticipate  the  deep- 
est reproach  ;  but  Helen  Hyde  never  reproached 
any  one  ;  and  I  feel  that  she  will  leave  me  with 
God  and  my  own  conscience.  Ah !  she  coald 
not  leave  me  to  surer  punishment." 

"  No,  Clarence,  I  have  no  reproaches  for  you. 
I  commiserate  your  unhappy  state,  knowing 
that  *  he  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for  the 
wrong  he  hath  done ;'  and  could  I  bring  peace 
to  your  heart,  I  would  quickly  do  so.  The  boon 
you  would  ask  of  Heaven  is  not  the  highest,  far 
from  it.  Ask  rather  that  the  peace  of  God  may 
hallow  your  soul,  and  lead  you  to  think  often  of 
the  things  that  are  beyond  this  vale  of  tears— 
that^  with  the  regrets  that  must  at  time^  arise 
in  your  mind,  there  may  come  also  lofty  as]>ira- 
tions  for  a  higher  life,  above  the  frailties  and  er^ 
rors  of  poor  human  nature.  I  know  yoa  are 
capable  of  the  best  and  noblest  efforts.  I  know, 
but  for  one  misdirected  ambition,  you  would 
have  merited  your  own  entire  approbation,  and 
what  more  can  I  say  ?  Is  there  not  time  to  re- 
trieve the  Past?  Not  by  marrying  her  from 
whom  you  have  been  estranged  more  than  a 
score  of  years,  who  has  long  since  buried  all 
thought  of  such  an  earthly  tie,  and  who  has  her 
future  course  marked  out  to  her  by  the  hand  of 
Providence.  I  was  once  a  wife, — when  I  had 
no  earthly  friend  to  guide  and  protect  me,  when 
my  guardian  slumbered  in  the  grave,  and  vil- 
lanous  hands  had  robbed  me  of  that  which  bis 
careful  bounty  had  left  for  my  support,  and  I 
was  wholly  alone  in  the  world,  one  like  your- 
self, in  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  only  never 
tempted  as  you  have  been,  besought  me  to  fill 
the  place  in  his  heart  and  home,  made  vacant 
by  the  loss  of  another.  After  mature  reflection 
1  consented,  telling  him  of  the  severe  discipline 
I  had  experienced  in  mv  vouth  :  and  with  him  I 
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looked  forward  to  many  peaceful  days.  Alas ! 
how  soon  did  this  light  fade  also.  Twelve  hours 
passed,  and  he  lay  shrouded  for  the  tomb,  bereft 
of  life  while  saving  another  from  imminent  per- 
il. Two  little  orphans  were  left  to  ray  care,  and 
to  them  my  future  life  is  dedicated.  When  they 
need  me  no  longer  as  a  protector,  which  time 
will  soon  arrive,  I  shall  still  dwell  with  them  as 
counsellor  and  adviser.  I  have  a  high  and  holy 
hope  that  bears  me  up  ;  and  in  that  land  of  love 
which  you  yourself  so  beautifully  portrayed  to  the 
gentle  being  who  has  just  left  us,  I  expect  to 
meet  a  world,  all  pure  and  happy,  and  to  know 
sorrow  no  nacre." 

She  was  silent,  and  rising.  Nelson  approach- 
ed and  took  her  proffered  hand.  "  Helen,"  said 
he,  "  had  I  in  early  life  taken  your  advice,  I 
should  not  have  wrecked  the  happiness  of  both 
of  us  as  I  did.  I  bitterly  repent  it,  and  by  my 
deeds  you  shall  know  that  my  repentance  is 
genuine.  No  sinful  weakness  shall  ever  come 
near  ray  heart  again,  that  a  firm  resolution  and 
bumble  petitions  to  God,  can  avert ;  and  if  in 
youth  I  was  unworthy  of  one  so  good  and  lovely 
as  yourself,  ray  maturer  years  shall  show  that  I 
might  have  made  myself  deserving  of  you." 

Taking  her  arm  within  his  own,  and  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  curious  basket  filled  with  orna- 
ments, all  the  work  of  Running  Brook,  and  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Wau-sha-ra,  he  led  her  to  the 
boat  in  which  she  was  to  tak«  passage,  and  with 
a  "  God  bless  you,"  on  the  lip  of  each,  they 
parted. 

If  the  reader  is  curious  to  know  any  thing  far* 
i  ther  of  Clarence  and  Helen,  he  may  sometime 
see  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  «  grave,  even 
sad  aspect,  musing  alone  on  the  high  bluff  that 
overlooks  the  village  of  Mackinaw,  or  standing 
by  a  green  mound  among  the  willows  on  shore 
not  far  distant.  Or  he  may,  in  a  fine  mansion 
in  Central  New  York,  chance  upon  an  old  lady, 
with  the  most  placid  countenance,  and  gentlest 
manners  in  the  world,  surrounded  by  a  happy 
group,  who  all  lore  her  dearly  and  learn  many 
a  lesson  from  her  lips.  That  old  gentleman  is 
Clarence  Nelson, — that  venerable  lady  is  the 
beautiful  Helen  Hyde.  Among  the  red  men  he 
is  still  known  as  the  Black  Otter ;  and  Wau- 
sha-ra  has  never  forgotten  the  Pale  woman  who 
came  to  his  dying  child  ;  and  he  ever  calls  her 
Loh-e-tah,  "  l40ve." 

H.   J.   C.   MANLEY. 


The  grave  of  the  virtiious  dead  is  like  ever- 


A  PRATER. 

I  WKART,  heavenly  Father,  of  this  senseless  noise 
and  strife  ; 

I  would  no  longer  sojourn  here  :  O  for  that  high- 
er life. 

Where  light  and  love  reign  uncontroled — by  Jesus 
ever  blessed. 

Where  wicked  ones  cease  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest. 

But  yet  I  would  not  lay  me  down  until  the  day  is 

past  ; 
I  live  to  do  thy  will,  O  Father  !    nerve  me  to  the 

last. 
O  !  may  I   work   with  heart  and  hand  through 

noon-tide*8  hottest  sun. 
Until  the  sun  of  life  is  set,  and  then  my  goal  is 

won. 

Though  storms  may  rise  around  me,  though  dark- 
ness veil  the  way, 

Still  give  me  grace  undauntedly  to  press  on  night 
and  day, 

Through  burning  heat  of  Summer,  and  through 
Winter's  keenest  cold, 

To  spread  around  me  holiness  and  hapiness  un- 
told. 

To  bear  my  cross  unflinchingly,  my  Father,  give 

me  grace  ; 
Give  freely  of  thy  Spirit  that  I  may  run  the  race; 
And  learn,  untrammeled  by  vain  cares,  unfettered 

by  all  lu8t. 
To  seek  and  find  heaven's  kingdom  here  and  in 

thee  freely  trust.  alfrxd. 

FItzroy  Harbor,  Ottawa  River,  Canada  West. 


EDDOCIA. 

But  few  instances  are  recorded  of  females 
born  in  humble  life  and  obscure  stations,  rising 
to  the  possession  of  a  throne.  We  have  one  in- 
stance in  sacred  history,  of  one  thus  elevated, 
who  afterwards  accomplished  much  good  in  res- 
cuing her  people  from  destruction.  Then  we 
have  the  instance  of  Catharine,  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, Josephine  the  beautiful,  and  accomplished 
wife  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  the  annals  of 
Rome  give  us  the  name  of  the  fair  Eudocia, 
who  by  her  beauty  and  talents  was  raised  from 
poverty  and  humility  to  govern  hearts  and  sway 
the  sceptre  of  power. 

She  wasthedaughterof  a  Grecian  philosopher 
who   livpfl  in  fhA  fifth  rpntiiTV  of  thft  Christian 
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era.  The  lessons  of  the  schools  were  daily  in- 
stilled in  her  willing  ear  by  her  parent,  and  study 
was  regarded  as  a  pleasant  pastime.  While  her 
mind  was  rapidly  developing  in  beauty  and 
goodness,  her  personal  beauty  attracted  the  most 
ardent  admiration.  To  a  graceful  and  slender 
6gure,  was  added  a  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes  of 
brilliancy  and  intelligence,  dark  brown  hair, 
which  lay  in  many  a  rich  and  wavy  ringlet  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders.  The  philosopher  cher- 
ished for  his  child  the  most  ardent  hopes.  Her 
own  fertile  imagination,  too,  pictured  forth  the 
future,  redolent  with  every  joy — devoid  of  care. 
How  wise  is  that  Providence  that  withholds  the 
trials  and  vicissitudes  of  later  years  from  the 
bright  anticipations  of  joyous  youth !  Just  as 
she  was  passing  into  graceful  womanhood, 
her  father  died ;  leaving  his  little  patrimo- 
ny to  be  divided  between  his  two  sons,  and 
a  mere  pittance  to  his  child  io  whose  mind  was 
instilled  more  durable  wealth  than  the  dross  of 
earth.  He  deemed  the  merit  and  talents  of  his 
daughter  a  sufficient  inheritance.  Yet  no  re- 
proach fell  from  her  lips.  Long  and  sincerely 
she  mourned  the  loss  of  her  parent :  treated  un- 
kindly by  her  brothers  who  envied  and  hated 
her  for  her  superior  abilities,  she  formed  the  he- 
roic resolution  to  leave  them  and  seek  for  her- 
self friends  among  strangets.  She  had  heard  in 
her  quiet  home,  of  the  splendors  of  the  Court  of 
Constantinople,  and  of  the  piety  and  virtues  of 
Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  the  young  emperor  The- 
odosius,  and  she  resolved  to  go  thither,  seek  an 
interview,  and  relate  her  grievances. 

The  lofty  Pulcheria  received  the  fair  young 
scholar  with  cordiality,  gave  her  her  friendship, 
and  in  due  time  loved  her  as  a  sister,  secretly  re- 
solving that  she  should  indeed  become  one.  The 
emperor  of  the  East  was  then  in  his  twentieth 
year ;  deeply  enthusiastic,  he  was  prepared  ar- 
dently to  love  the  fair  original,  when  he  had 
seen  the  portrait  of  the  young  Greek  maiden, 
his  sister*s  guest.  He  insisted  upon  seeing  her 
immediately.  A  formal  presentation  took  place, 
he  declared  his  love,  was  accepted,  and  the  royal 
nuptials  were  soon  after  celebrated  with  all  the 
pomp  and  splendor  worthy  of  his  lofty  rank. 
Years  passed  with  their  changes,  yet  naught  but 
increasing  happiness  did  they  seem  to  bring  to 
the  affectionate  inmates  of  the  Byzantine  pal- 
ace. Alas,  that  the  ardent  love  of  dearest  friends 
should  ever  wax  cold !  The  birth  of  a  daughter 
gave  new' joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  royal  parents, 
and  the  fair  empress  deemed  herself  the  most 
fortunate  of  her  sex.    Her  brothers  were  raised 


by  her  to  stations  of  dignity  and  trust  in  the 
empire.  Much  of  her  time  was  spent  in  study ; 
she  composed  many  volumes,  some  of  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  the  raost  impartial  criti- 
cism. Her  child,  the  young  Eudosia,  was  sepa- 
rated from  her  at  the  age  of  6fteen,  by  her  mar- 
riage with  the  emperor  of  the  West. 

Her  heart  was  sad,  after  the  departure  of  her 
only  child,  and  she  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  the  place  en- 
deared to  every  Christian  mind,  by  the  many 
interesting  events  connected  with  scriptural  his- 
tory. Her  request  was  granted  by  the  indulgent 
emperor.  Accompanied  by  a  courtly  train,  she 
received  the  homage  of  multitudes  of  her  grate- 
ful subjects  as  she  passed.  The  poor  were  made 
glad  by  her  alms  and  kind  attentions.  At  Anti- 
och  she  gave  a  public  oration  from  a  throne  of 
gold.  She  tarried  awhile  at  Jerusalem  doing 
much  good  by  her  generosity,  and  visfting  the 
different  spots' in  its  vicinity  once  trodden  by 
holy  feet. 

But  enemies  had  arisen  in  her  absence,— the 
mind  of  the  emperor  was  alienated  from  her, 
and  at  her  return,  instead  of  an  affectionate 
greeting,  she  was  spumed  with  coldness  and 
neglect.  Finding  it  impossible  to  regain  the 
affections  of  him  whom  she  still  loved  with  all 
the  ardor  of  fond  woman^s  nature,  she  resolved 
to  return  again  to  the  distant  solitude  of  Jerusa- 
lem, there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  earthly 
sojourn.  But  the  malice  of  her  foes  again  pur- 
sued her.  Stripped  of  her  honors  her  memory 
was  unjustly  condemned  in  t^e  eyes  of  the  world. 
Yet  she  found  solace  in  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
which^  she  had  long  before  embraced,  and  the 
venom  of  her  foes  fell  harmless  at  her  feet.  Yet 
trouble  seemed  to  accumulate,  and  her  last  days 
were  embittered  by  the  news  of  the  emperor's 
death,  and  the  exile  of  her  child  who  was  carried 
a  prisoner  from  Rome  to  Carthage. 

Hers  was  no  ordinary  lot ;  with  a  deeply  sen- 
sitive spirit,  she  fully  realized  and  most  keenly 
felt  the  joys  and  sorrows  it  was  hers  to  experi- 
ence. She  had  known  power  and  felt  its  emp- 
tiness. She  had  known  misfortune  and  felt  its 
discipline.  Yet  pea6eful1y  the  son  of  her  life 
went  down  in  her  solitude,  obscured  His  true  by 
clouds,  yet  destined  to  rise  again  in  increasing 
splendor.  She  died  at  Jerusalem  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age,  protesting  with  her  dy- 
ing breath  her  innocence,  and  freely  forgiving 
her  enemies. 

S.   M.    PERKINS. 

Wilmington,  Vi. 
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WEAKNESS  IND  STRENGTn. 

**  I  f'lt  tbe  tbews  of  Anakim, 
The  puUea  of  u  Titan*!  heart.** 

TBHIITIOV. 

No  rim  of  glory  edged  the  thunderous  cloud 

That  o*er  my  pathway  hung  ; 
The  Earth  put  on  her  funeral  weeds  and  shroud. 

And  Seas  their  death-song  sung. 

My  spirit  stood  aghast,  and  cried  to  God  ! 

And  lo,  the  answer  came  ! 
The  earth  once  more  by  Summer^s  feet  was  trod, 

The  sun  shot  forth  his  flame. 

I  felt  a  spirit  kindled  in  my  soul 

Titanic  in  its  might  ; 
The  drum-beat  of  my  pulses  gave  the  roll 

To  the  victorious  fight. 

I  went  abroad  and  knew  the  earth  was  firm. 

And  glorious  were  the  skies  ; 
I  felt  no  more  my  kindred  with  the  worm. 

But  owned  all  human  ties. 

And  now  the  thews  of  Anakim  were  weak 

To  sinewy  might  I  own  ; 
I  live  for  God,  and  for  his  Word  I  speak, 

The  Thuth  my  regal  throne. 


Jime,  1851. 


HKNBT    BACON. 


THE  INFinENCB  W  k  PLOWEE. 

There  are  toany  brief  instances  and  appar- 
ently trivial  events  in  our  lives,  that,  at  the 
moment  of  occurrence,  are  almost  unnoticed ; 
but  which,  from  some  association,  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  memory  at  many  periods  of  af- 
ter-life, or  may  be  remembered  through  exist- 
ence with  undiminished  freshness ;  when  others, 
of  the  most  seeming  interest  at  the  time,  fade 
from  our  recollections,  or  become  abraded  from 
our  mind  by  a  constant  collision  with  the  pass- 
ing transactions  of  our  days.  It  is  in  early  life 
chiefly,  perhaps  entirely,  that  deep  and  indelible 
sensations  of  regard  are  made;  and  impressions 
in  those  days  are  often  recorded  upon  an  unsul- 
lied tablet,  that  admits  in  after  hours  of  no  erase- 
ment  or  superscription.  How  deep  are  our 
school-boy  reminiscences ;  and  the  kindnesses  re* 
ceived,and  the  friendships  formed  at  such  periods 
commonly  constitute  more  enduring  characters 
on  our  minds  than  all  the  after-occurrences,  half- 
heartless  transactions,  perhaps,  of  later  hours ; 
when  darker  passions  arise — ambition,  avarice, 


self-interest,  and  cold  reality,  banish  for  ever  the 
elysian  ideas  of  youthful  romance.  There  is  a 
flower,  the  common  cmcslip  of  the  fields,  which, 
by  reason  of  associations,  for  thirty  years  of  my 
life  I  never  saw  without  emotion  ;  and  although 
I  might  sanctify  this  feeling,  I  confess  my  belief 
that  it  has  not  contributed  to  the  general  happi- 
ness of  my  life ;  from  reverence  at  first  it  grad- 
ually became  a  disease,  induced  a  morbid  indif- 
ference, and  undermined  and  destroyed  the 
healthful  sources  of  enjoyment. 

Toward  the  close  of  a  very  lovely  spring  day 
—and  such  a  lovely  one,  to  my  fancy,  has  never 
beamed  from  the  heavens  since — I  carelessly 
plucked  a  cowslip  from  a  copse  side,  and  gave 
it  to  Constance.  'Twas  on  that  beautiful  even- 
ing when  she  told  me  all  her  heart ;  as,  seated 
on  a  mossy  bank,  she  dissected  with  downcast 
eyes,  every  part  of  the  flower :  chives,  pointal, 
petal,  all  were  displayed,  though  I  am  sure  she 
never  even  thought  of  the  class.  My  destiny 
through  life  I  considered  as  fixed  from  that  hour. 
Shortly  afterward  I  was  called  by  the  death  of  a 
relative,  to  a  distant  part  of  England;  upon  my 
return  Constance  was  no  more.  The  army  was 
my  original  destination ;  but  my  mind  began  to 
be  enfeebled  by  hourly  musing  upon  one  subject 
alone,  without  cessation  or  available  termina- 
tion ;  yet  reason  enough  remained  to  convince 
me  that,  without  change  and  excitement,  it 
would  degenerate  into  fatuity. 

The  preparation  and  voyage  to  India,  new 
companions,  and  ever-changing  scenes,  hushed 
my  feelings,  and  produced  a  calm  that  might  be 
called  a  state  of  blessedness — a  condition  in 
which  the  ignoble  and  inferior  ingredients  of  our 
nature  were  subdued  by  the  divinity  of  mind. 
Years  rolled  on  in  almost  constant  service  ;  nor 
do  I  remember  many  of  the  events  of  that  time, 
even  with  interest  or  regret.  In  one  advance  of 
the  army  to  which  I  was  attached,  we  had  some 
skirmishing  with  the  irregulars  of  our  foe ;  the 
pursuit  was  rapid,  and  I  fell  behind  my  detach- 
ment, wounded  and  weary,  in  ascending  a  ghaut ; 
resting  in  the  jungle,  with  languid  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  without  any  particular  feeling  but 
that  of  fatigue  and  the  smarting  of  roy  shoulder, 
a  cowslip  caught  my  sight !  My  blood  rushed  to 
my  heart— and,  shuddering,  I  started  on  my  feet, 
felt  no  fatigue,  knew  of  no  wound,  and  joined 
my  party.  I  had  not  seen  this  flower  for  ten 
years  I  but  it  probably  saved  my  life— an  Euro- 
pean oflScer,  wounded  and  alone,  might  have 
tempted  the  avarice  of  some  of  the  numerous 
and  savage  followers  of  an  Indian  army.    In  the 
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cooler  and  calmer  hours  of  reflection  since,  I  have 
often  thought  that  this  appearance  was  a  mere 
phantom,  an  illusion— the  offspring  of  weakness: 
I  saw  it  but  for  a  moment,  and  too  imperfectly 
to  be  assured  of  reality  ;  and  whatever  I  believ- 
ed at  the  time  seems  now  to  have  been  a  paint- 
ing of  the  mind  rather  than  an  object  of  vision  ; 
but  how  that  image  started  up,  I  conjecture  not 
— the  effect  was  immediate  and  preservative. 
This  flower  was  again  seen  in  Spain  ;  I  had  the 
command  of  an  advance  party,  and  in  one  of  the 
recesses  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  the  romantic,  beau- 
tiful Pyrenees,  upon  a  secluded  bank,  surround- 
ed by  a  shrubbery  so  lovely  as  to  be  noticed  by 
many — was  a  cowslip.  It  was  now  nearly  twen- 
ty years  since  I  had  seen  it  in  Mysore;  I  did 
not  start,  but  a  cold  and  melancholy  chill  came 
over  me ;  yet  I  might  possibly  have  gazed  long 
on  this  humble  little  flower,  and^  recalled  many 
dormant  thoughts,  had  not  a  sense  of  duty  (for 
we  momentarily  expected  an  attack)  summoned 
my  attention  to  the  realities  of  life ;  so,  drawing 
the  back  of  my  hand  across  my  eyes,  I  cheered 
my  party  with  "Forward,  lads  I"  and  pursued 
my  route,  and  saw  it  no  more,  until  England 
and  all  her  flowery  meadows  met  ray  view ;  but 
many  days  and  hard  service  had  wasted  life,  and 
worn  the  fine  edge  of  sensibility  away ;  they 
were  now  before  me  in  endless  profusion,  almost 
unheeded,  and  without  excitement.  I  viewed 
not  the  cowslip  when  fifty  as  I  had  done  with 
the  eyes  of  nineteen.  [Selected,] 


k  REAL  DIALOGUE. 

Jones.    Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith. 

Smith.  Welcome,  Mr.  Jones !  take  a  seat, 
sir.    Quite  a  pleasant  evening  out. 

Jones.    Quite  so,  but  rather  chilly. 

Smith.  Little  nervous  perhaps,  feel  the  cold 
more  sensibly. 

Jones.  May  be,  may  be.  I  am  rather  ner- 
vous just  now.  Tve  heard  of  your  intention  to 
let  your  children  go  on  the  Universalist  excur- 
sion to-morrow — 1>  it  so  ? 

Smith.  Why,  parson,  I  have  been  thinking 
of  it. 

Jones.  Well,  you  had  better  give  up  such 
thoughts. 

Smith.     Why  so,  sir? 

Jones.  It*s  wrong,  very  wrong.  You  endan- 
ger their  morals. 

Smith.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  say  I  have 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Universalists,  have 


traded  with  them,  and  had  many  dealing*  wiih 
them,  and  I  have  found  (hem  as  honest  and  op- 
right  as  any  Christians,  to  say  the  least- 

JoNES.  Hem,  hem !  That  may  be,  for  the^ 
know  their  doctrine  is  so  bad  that  they  have  t4t  Je- 
have  well  to  hide  it. 

Smith.  Botj  my  dear  sir,  did  not  our  Savior 
bid  us  to  judge  a  tree  by  its  fruits  ?  Don't  yoo 
preach  so?  Isn't  that  the  way  to  judge  ? 

Jones.     Why — y-e-s— gen-er-al-ly. 

Smith.  Generally !  but  who  shall  decide 
where  the  exception  is  to  be  made  ?  Must  the 
exception  be  only  where  good  fruit  comes  from 
a  tree  that  is  not  in  our  orchard  ? 

Jones.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  I  own.  Bot 
yon  will  allow  that  there  are  men  who  hold  ter- 
rible errors— some  infidels,  who  are  virtuous  in 
their  dealings  and  are  good  neighbors.  Even 
the  Papal  Church  has  good  men  in  the  calendar 
of  her  saints. 

Smith.  Very  true,  sir,  very  true ;  bot  1  io 
not  ar^ue  that  here  and  there  is  one  person 
among  the  Universalists  that  is  good,  I  have 
spoken  of  them  as  a  class  ;  and  I  think  that  we 
should  acknowledge  virtue  wherever  we  see  it, 
in  all  sects  and  churches. 

Jones.  Be  careful,  sir ;  you  are  on  the  road 
to  Universalism  ! 

Smith.  Ami?  Then  I  shall  think  better  of 
that  religion  which  is  arrived  at  by  being  candid 
and  just  to  what  is  good  in  all  men.  When  Na- 
thaniel said,  **  What  good  thing  can  come  out 
of  Nazareth  ?"  Jesus  did  not  overlook  what  was 
good  in  him  because  Nathaniel  was  so  prejudi- 
ced, but  he  said,  **  Behold,  an  Israelite  indeed, 
in  whom  there  is  no  guile." 

Jones.  There  is  no  use  of  arguing  with  yon. 
I  fear  the  cunning  heresy  has  entrapped  you. 

Smith.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  you  should  have 
so  poor  an  opinion  of  my  mind  and  heart  as  to 
think  argument  of  no  avail.  Our  Savior  did 
not  think  so  when  he  said  to  the  people,  "Why 
even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right?" 

Jones.  Those  times  were  different.  But  I 
most  leave  you— I  just  remember  a  particular 
call  I  have  to  make.  Good  evening.    {Goes out.) 

Smith.     Good  evening,  sir.      {Soliloquizing.) 

And  is  it  so  ?  must  we  bo  told  to-day 
The  giant  heresy  promoteB  but  8in» 
And  yet  when  we  behold  its  votaries  live 
In  kindness,  honesty,  and  truth  with  us. 
We  must  forget  the  pulpit's  cry,  and  say, 
•*  They  livt  aright  to  cover  up  their  ftiith  .'" 
Nay  !  with  a  broader  charity  than  this. 
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ril  not  call  that  a  thorn  bush  where  the  figs 
Hang  in  their  luscioua  richness  ;  nor  shall  that 
Bo  but  a  thistle  where  the  grapes  are  Be#% 
In  clusters  that  bespeak  a  royal  growth, 
ril  throw  aside  the  bigotry  that  cries. 
Their  faith  is  false,  their  virtuous  conduct  lies  ; 
And  with  a  spirit  saoh  as  Jesus  showed, 
I'll  own  where  goodness  makes  its  true  abode. 


TIB  LITTLE  flRlfES. 

FROM    A    mother's    DIART. 

Within  our  home  a  birdling  came. 

And  nestled  to  our  breast. 
And  only  there,  its  pinions  weak, 

Would  ever  seem  at  rest  ; 

Fluttering,  as  though  its  scarce-fledged  wings 
Would  try  a  hearen-ward  flight  ;— 

We  soothed  with  anxious  love  its  wail. 
And  watched  it  mom  and  night. 

In  vain  our  care  ;  the  'prisoned  soul 

Escaped  its  earthly  clay, 
And  mounted  up,  on  angel  wings. 

To  heaven's  unclouded  day. 

Where  Maine's  broad  forests  proudly  wave. 

We  laid  our  infant  dead, 
And  century  trees  their  vigils  keep, 

AboTe  his  cradle-bed. 

A  black-eyed  boy  some  three  years  old, 

Frolicked  around  our  home. 
His  bounding  step  one  mom  was  checked. 

His  laugh  became  a  moan. 

Upward  he  raised  his  dimpled  hands. 

As,  straggling  for  his  breath. 
Love  his  dear  eyes  once  more  re-Iumed, 

And  then,  they  closed  in  death. 

Where  Rockport  slumbers  by  the  sea, 

Lulled  by  the  Atlantic  wave. 
Warm,  feeling  hearts,  and  friendly  hands 

Prepared  his  little  grave. 

And  though  afar,  we  know  'tis  watched 

By  those  who  loved  him  well  ; 
And  ever  for  his  requiem. 

The  billows  heave  and  swell. 

Sometimes  in  gentle  murmurings 

They  break  along  the  shore  ; 
And  then,  like  heaviest  organ-tones. 

Their  mighty  volumes  pour. 
Vol.    XX.  34 


But  ever  to  a  mother's  ear. 

Or  be  it  low  or  high. 
It  sounds  a  gentle  cradle-hymn. 

For  Eddy,  sleeping  nigh. 

One  bright  June  morn,  within  our  arms 

A  tiny  form  was  laid  ; 
We  guarded  it  with  trembling  care. 

Of  every  breath  afraid  ; 

For  three  brief  months  we  called  it  ours. 
And  then  heaven  claimed  its  own  ; 

We  yielded  back  in  tears,  yet  trust. 
Our  latest  cherished  one. 

And  just  without  a  city's  din. 

We  made  his  little  bed  ; 
No  kindred  forms  are  slumbering  near. 

He  rests  mid  stranger  dead. 

"  New  Hampshire's  granite  hills"  around. 

Her  rivers  rolling  nigh, — 
But  though  apart  the  little  graves. 

The  brothers  meet  on  high. 

Within  the  Savior's  circling  arms. 

Our  baby-boys  are  pressed  ; 
What  bliss  to  meet  and  know  them  there  ! 

The  early  laid  to  rest.  l.  c. 

The  Home,  July  5, 1851. 


TIB   C0D8IN. 


CHAPTER     I, 


"Dear  Annie,"  said  Clarence  Westerly,  in 
tones  of  joy,  as  he  finished  reading  a  long  letter, 
"  cousin  Georgine  is  coming  to-morrow  to  make 
us  a  visit.  She  is  a  year  or  two  older  than  my- 
self, but  I  well  remember  her  flashing  black  eyes, 
and  her  queenly,  commanding  figure  and  tone 
which  none  could  resist  with  imponity,  although 
I  have  scarcely  seen  her  since  a  mere  boy.  How 
much  we  shall  enjoy  her  society  !" 

"  I  am  very  happy  noWj  Clarence,"  said  his 
wife,  as  she  glanced  with  all  of  a  newly-made 
mother's  joy  and  pride  into  the  cradle  which 
contained  her  treasure,  their  sweet  infant,  "  and 
yet  I  am  sure  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
see  your  cousin  here  in  our  beautiful  home." 

Sweet  Annie  Westerly  !  With  another  glance 
at  the  dear  little  Mary,  she  arranged  its  tiny  bed, 
and  charging  her  husband  to  watch  over  its  slum- 
bers, with  a  graceful  step  and  a  happy,  loving 
heart,  she  appeared  before  old  Elsie  th6  house- 
keeper, with  a  request  for  assistance  to  decorate 
and  arrange  an  apartment  for  the  expected  cou- 
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sin.  It  was  a  spacious,  airy  chamber  fronting 
the  south,  and  to  the  west,  just  down  the  flow- 
ery bank,  a  beautiful  stream  kept  up  its  music- 
anthem  of  joy  and  hope,  while  some  of  the  most 
adventurous  blossoms  bathed  their  cups  in  its 
pellucid  waters,  and  the  willows  also  dipped 
their  foliage  there.  It  was  delicious  June — and 
the  air  was  redolent  with  the  aroma  of  the  roses 
which  Mrs.  Westerly's  own  hand  had  cultiva- 
ted, for  her  love  of  flowers  had  made  almost  a 
paradise  of  the  old  homestead  of  the  Westerlys. 
Bouquets  of  roses  and  other  flowers  in  vases 
were  profusely  arranged  in  the  room  appropri- 
ated to  Georgine  Rossiter,  and  the  snowy  coun- 
terpane and  delicate  white  curtains,  formed  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  rich,  dark  hues  of  the 
soft  carpet,  shedding  an  air  of  neatness  and  re- 
pose around.  Books  were  not  forgotten— many 
choice  volumes  of  poetry,  annuals  and  maga- 
zines, the  cherished  gifts  of  Clarence,  were  pla- 
ced by  Annie  there  for  her  especial  use,  and  as 
she  flnished  her  preparations,  she  turned  back 
for  another  glance  ere  she  crossed  the  threshold, 
exclaiming  joyfully,  "  There,  Elsie,  is  it  not 
pleasant  ?  Can  I  do  any  thing  more  for  our 
cousin  ?" 

"  It  is  perfect,"  was  old  Elsie's  sole  reply, 
while  a  shade  of  sorrow  stole  over  her  features 
and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  unperceived, 
however,  by  Mrs.  "Westerly,  who  was  upon 
**  hospitable  thoughts  intent."  She  then  trip- 
ped down  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  parlor  just 
as  the  baby  woke,  and  then  she  kissed  the  bAbe, 
while  Clarence  took  the  same  liberty  with  the 
mother.  He  read  aloud  for  about  an  hour  in  a 
favorite  poem,  while  by  the  glance  full  of  emo- 
tion raised  to  her  husband's  face,  by  the  alter- 
nate lights  and  shadows  playing  over  her  fine 
countenance,  by  the  repressed  breath  when  some 
noble  sentiment  re-echoed  in  her  own  heart,  it 
was  fully  evident  Annie  Westerly  sympathized 
in  her  husband's  tastes  and  feelings,  and  was  a 
true  companion  to  him.  How  shall  I  describe 
her  ?  Gentle,  dove-like  eyes,  lit  up  by  a  flood  of 
intellect  and  feeling — light,  brown,  silky  hair, 
parted  smoothly,  revealing  an  expanse  of  fore- 
head that  would  have  charmed  a  phrenologist — 
a  small,  beautifully  rounded  figure— a  very  deli- 
cate hand  and  foot  were  but  the  externals— the 
indwelling  spirit  can  not  be  truly  daguerreotyp- 
ed  by  this  feeble  pen,  for,  touched  by  the  holy 
sunlight  of  love,  different,  yet  beautiful  pictures 
would  be  given  in  rapid  succession — each  diver- 
sified by  pure  thought,  radiant  with  affection, 
golden  with  hope,  glorious  with  the  gleams  of 


immortality.    In  early  life  she  was  left  an  or- 
phan, with  no  relative  in  the  wide  world  bat  a 
sister  of  her  father's,  who,  widowed  and  child- 
less, with  joy  took  Annie  to  her  heart,  gave  her 
an  excellent  education,  not  forgetting  the  ac- 
complishments of   music,  drawing,  etc.,    but 
above  all,  she  instilled  into  her  young  and  glow- 
ing heart,  sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude  to 
the  Father  of  all.    A  sense  of  his  presence  and 
love,  a  lively  faith  which  extended  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  tomb  to  the  enduring,  sorrowlcss 
home  of  the  soul,  gave  an  almost  celestial  sweet- 
ness to  her  countenance.     Clarence  Westerly, 
fresh  from  the  bestowal  of  College  honors  and 
from  his  journeyings  in  foreign  lands,  the  last 
scion  of  a  noble  line  of  ancestors,  inheriting  an 
ample  fortune,  found  the  delightful  old  home- 
stead rather  dreary  without  a  companion,  and 
so  he  offered  himself  to  Annie  Dinsmore,  whom 
he  had  seen  and  admired  at  her  aunt's,  both  be- 
fore and  after  leaving  college.    He  was  also  an 
orphan,  with  no  near  relative  but  the  cousin, 
who  had  long  been  absent  from  her  native  land, 
and  whose  promised  visit  had  made  him  so  en- 
thusiastic.   During  the  two  years  of  his  wedded 
life,  he  had  tasted  unalloyed  felicity,  in  breath- 
ing the  pure  air  of  his  home,  loving  deeply  and 
being  loved  ardently,  overseeing  his  doniains, 
and  gathering  the  "  ripe  clusters  of  exi)erience" 
from  his  large  and  well  selected  library.  Annie, 
too,  was  most  happy,  for  the  frank,  joyous,  af- 
fectionate, cultivated  manners  of  Clarence,  were 
attractive  and  dear,  and  when  the  babe  was  ad- 
ded to  their  home  circle,  she  felt  that  their  cup 
of  felicity  was,  indeed,  full.     The  thought,  how- 
ever, that  her  husband  did  not  sympathize  with 
her  in  her  spiritual  hopes  and  aspirations,  some- 
times brought  sadness  to  her  soul,  but  she  wait- 
ed with  earnest  desire,  trusting  at  length  to  see 
his  vision  purified  and  clear,  fixed  with  intensi- 
ty on  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness." 

CHAPTER      II. 


The  promised  morrow  had  arrived,  which  was 
to  add  a  new  inmate  to  the  circle  of  the  Wester- 
lys.   It  was  one  of  Nature's  own  gala-days,  and    I 
every  thing  around  the  pleasant  old  mansion    j 
was  serene  and  delightful.   Every  bud  and  flow- 
er was  rejoicing  in  beauty — the  birds  carolled 
right  merrily  to  the  chimings  of  the  stream,  and 
the  music  of  human  hearts  was  filling  all  the 
home  atmosphere.    In  the  vine-wreathed  piazza 
sat  Clarence  and  Annie — the    former    holding 
and  caressing  his  child,  the   latter  giving  a  low, 
sweet  prelude,  ere  she  commenced  a  favorite  air   j 
initi7prihv(iOOgle         I 
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on  the  harp.  «  Your  strains  are  sad  to-day, 
dear  Annie— why  is  it  ?"  he  tenderly  inquired. 
She  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder.  **  Do  not 
chide  me,  Clarence,  when  I  tell  you  that  an  in- 
definable sense  of  coming  ill  is  pervading  my 
spirit.  *  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore,* sometimes^  and  to-day,  contrary  to  my 
wont,  I  feel  sad." 

With  an  assuring  caress,  Clarence  said  light- 
ly, "  Nothing  can  harm  you,  dearest,  while  /am 
here  to  defend  you.  But  look  !  There  is  a  car- 
riage coming— it  must  be  Georgine.  We  will 
go  down  the  path  and  meet  her." 

He  handed  the  babe  to  Elsie,  and  drawing 
Annie's  arm  within  his,  'they  proceeded  down 
the  shady  carriage  path.  Clarence. was  bare- 
headed, and  the  breeze  lifted  gently  his  dark 
locks  from  his  brow,  and  as  the  light  of  hope 
and  gladness  danced  in  his  eyes,  he  looked  nobly 
beautiful. 

"Dear  cousin  Clarence,"  exclaimed  Georgine, 
as  she  folded  him  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  his 
brow,  "  how  very  much  1  have  wished  to  see 
you." 

"My  wife,"  said  Clarence,  as  he  presented 
Annie  to  his  cousin  with  a  glow  of  conscious 
love  and  pride. 

Miss  Rossiter  but  just  touched  her  lips  to  An- 
nie's cheek  with  a  patronizing  sort  of  air,  and 
did  not  give  her  time  to  return  the  compliment ; 
then  leaning  on  Clarence's  arm,  she  entered  the 
bouse. 

What  a  contrast  was  she  to  Annie  I  Annie 
was  dressed  in  white  with  no  ornament  save  a 
small  likeness  of  her  husband  suspended  from 
her  neck  by  a  gold  chain,  while  Georgine's  dark 
locks  were  wreathed  with  gems,  and  her  whole 
attire  sparkled  with  jewelry.  Her  forehead  was 
not  high,  but  her  proud,  flashing  black  eyes  im- 
parted a  commanding  beauty  to  her  countenance: 
She  was  quite  tall,  and  as  Clarence  had  remark- 
ed, "  a  queenly  figure,"  and  well  aware  was  she 
of  the  fact. 

"  Now  I  will  show  you  one  of  my  treasures," 
said  Clarence,  gaily,  as  he  brought  in  the  infant. 

"A  very  pretty  child,  truly,"  remarked  Geor- 
gine, as  she  bent  very  gracefully  towards  Cla- 
rence to  kiss  it,  "  and  it  looks  exactly  like  your- 
self." 

"  No,  no,  cousin,"  replied  he  with  a  smile,  "/ 
can  see  it  is  the  *  softened  image'  of  Annie." 

Georgine  was  soon  conducted  to  her  cham- 
ber, from  whence  she  did  not  emerge  till  tea- 
time,  and  if  she  had  appeared  superbly  attired  in 
her  travelling  dress,  how  much  more  so  in  the 


light,  flowing  drapery  which  she  now  assumed. 
After  tea,  she  took  her  station  at  the  piano,  and 
played  several  airs,  and  then  turning  to  Annie, 
said,  "Do  you  play?" 

"  Sometimes,"  was  the  quiet  response,  as  she 
seated  herself,  and  performed  several  difficult 
pieces,  showing  great  skill  and  musical  appreci- 
ation. 

The  haughty  cousin  evidently  was  not  prepar- 
ed for  this,  for  she  bit  her  lip,  and  her  face  grew 
dark  with  passion,  although  it  was  unnoticed  by 
Mr.  Westerly,  who  was  listening  intently  to  his 
wife's  music. 

"  Do  you  ride  out  often  ?"  inquired  Georgine 
the  next  morning. 

"  Not  very  often,"  replied  Annie,  "  as  we  en- 
joy ourselves  so  delightfully  here  at  home  with 
books,  music,  our  own  thoughts,  and  little 
Mary." 

"And  has  Clarence  Westerly  settled  down 
into  such  a  hum-drum,  stupid,  matter-of-fact, 
every-day  personage  ?"  said  Georgine,  a  slight 
sneer  curling  her  lips,  as  she  turned  to  her 
cousin. 

"  We  will  be  neither  hum-drum  nor  stupid,  if 
we  can  avoid  it,  whilst  you  visit  us,  Georgine," 
he  replied  pleasantly,  "  and  so  we  will  ride  out 
to-day,  if  you  desire  it.     We  will  all  go." 

Accordingly  Mr.  Westerly,  his  wife  and  child, 
rode  out  several  miles  with  Miss  Rossiter,  who 
was  very  fond  of  showing  her  authority  over 
Clarence,  ordering  him  to  gather  mosses,  flow- 
ers and  pebbles  at  almost  every  step,  and  to  as- 
sist her  out  of  the  carriage,  in  order  to  walk  with 
him. 

Every  day  Miss  Rossiter  would  ride  out  for 
her  health,  and  "  cousin  Clarence"  must  accom- 
pany her,  for  she  would  not  excuse  him.  "  She 
wished,"  she  said,  "to  visit  the  old,  familiar 
places  where  she  and  Clarence  formerly  played 
when  children— to  see  how  they  would  appear, 
now  that  they  were  older."  She  never  insisted 
upon  Annie's  company,  and  indeed  Annie  could 
not,  and  would  not,  day  after  day,  forsake  her 
family  duties  for  the  sake  of  mere  amusement. 
After  a  while,  Clarence  no  longer  urged  her  to 
ride  with  them,  or  even  hinted  a  desire  to  that 
effect.  Indeed,  his  whole  time  and  attention 
were  taken  up  with  his  fascinating  cousin,  in 
the  daily  walks  and  drives,  botanizing  and  geol- 
ogizing;—and  when  they  returned,  and  Geor- 
gine took  her  place  at  the  piano,  Clarence  no 
longer  felt  and  admired  his  wife's  superior  mu- 
sical abilities,  for  he  was  entirely  chained  and 
charmed  by  Georgine  Rossiter. 
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Had  he  looked  into  the  sad,  yet  still  loving 
eyes  of  his  Annie,  he  would  have  seen  that  they 
were  familiar  with  tears.  Yes,  her  step  was 
languid,  and  her  voice  no  more  gushed  out  in 
the  richness  of  its  melody.  Ah  !  what  can  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  affection  in  the  one  to  whom  is 
given  our  all  of  love  and  joy,  in  whom  centre  all 
the  dearest  and  best  of  our  feelings  and  emo- 
tions, whose  smile  is  our  heart's  most  precious 
sunlight,  whose  lightest  tone,  a  wealth  of  music 
and  tenderness  ? 

At  last,  Annie's  health,  always  delicate,  gave 
way,  and  she  was  confined  to  her  room,  but  Cla- 
rence was  not  the  tireless  watcher,  as  in  other 
days,  at  her  slightest  indisposition.  It  is  true, 
he  applied  for  medical  help,  but  who  can  suc- 
cessfully *'  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?'* 

Old  Elsie  was  unremitting  in  her  attentions, 
and  availing  herself  of  the  privilege  of  being  a 
favorite  servant,  she  said,  one  day,  **  I  shall  be 
so  glad,  ma'am,  when  Miss  Rossiter  leaves,  and 
Mr.  Westerly  knows  again  that  he  has  got  a 
wife  and  child  to  take  care  of." 

*'  Do  not  speak  so  of  hirriy  Elsie,  now,"  mur- 
mured poor  Annie,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
pillow. 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  ma'am,  when  I  see  you 
neglected  for  that  brazen-faced  cousin.  I  knew 
how  it  would  be,  when  I  heard  she  was  coming, 
for  I  lived  at  Esq.  White's,  who,  you  know,  is 
distantly  related  to  Mr.  Westerly,  and  she  came 
there  and  stayed  three  months  and  bewitched 
Aim,  so  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  his  wife, 
who  was  a  sickly  woman,  and  she  took  it  so  to 
heart  that  she  died  before  Miss  Rossiter  left. 
But  it  waked  up  Esq.  White's  old  feelings  when 
he  saw  his  young  wife  lying  dead  before  him, 
and  he  and  Miss  Georgine  had  a  dreadful  falling 
out,  and  she  has  never  been  there  since." 

"  Say  BO  more,  dear  Elsie,"  said  Annie,  im- 
ploringly ;  and  as  the  old  servant  left  the  room, 
bitter  were  the  reflections  to  which  she  left  her 
mistress. 

Should  8?ie  be  left  to  die  of  neglect  and  unan- 
swered affection,  and  leave  her  infant  alone  and 
unprotected  ?  In  that  sweet,  old  home  of  beauty 
and  peace,  where  she  had  so  joyously  raised  the 
chalice  of  domestic  happiness  to  her  lips,  must 
she  be  compelled  to  dash  it  to  the  earth? 

"  No  !  no  !"  exclaimed  Annie,  "  looking  ear- 
nestly at  the  Cross,  I  will  *  suffer  and  be  strong' 
— I  will  not  waste  time  in  fruitless  repining — 
though  the  cup  is  unspeakably  bitter,  I  will 
drink  it,  trusting  in  God's  own  good  time,  that 
drops  of  sweetness  and  hope  will  again  be  min- 


gled there.  I  will,  with  divine  assistance,  ag^n 
take  my  place  in  the  family  circle,  for  evil,  doobt 
and  despair  will  not  ever  thu«  triumph." 

Filled  with  these  high  and  noble  resolves,  in- 
spired by  her  confident  trust  in  God,  she  wa8,0f  i 
appeared  to  be  stronger,  for  who  does  not  know  | 
how  at  times  the  soul  will  completely  triumph  , 
over  its  frail,  earthly  tenement  ? 

The  next  day,  therefore,  just  before  the  dinner 
hour,  she  descended  to  the  parlor.  She  intended 
to  surprise  Clarence  and  Georgine  by  the  sud- 
denness of  her  recovery,  and  she  could  not,  she 
would  not  think  illy  of  her  own  Clarence,  or  of 
Georgine  either,  despite  Elsie's  mournful  tale. 
No,  in  her  fond,  woman's  heart,  were  many  ex- 
cuses for  her  husband's  neglect  of  her.  Was  | 
not  Georgine  the  only  relative  he  had  on  earth  ? 
Why  should  he  not  then  love  her,  and  pay  his 
undivided  attention  to  her,  during  her  stay? 
And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  excuses,  there  was 
a  low,  solemn  under-tone,  ever  murmuring, 
"  Dearest  Clarence,  /  would  not  thus  neglect 
thee  for  any  one  on  earth !"  Never  had  Annie 
looked  more  lovely  than  when  she  descended  the 
stairs,  bent  on  surprising  her  husband.  Her 
loosely  flowing  white  robes  imparted  an  aerial 
lightness  and  beauty  to  her  figure,  and  her  eyes 
glistened  with  new-born  hope.  She  entered  the 
parlor— they  were  not  there,  and  she  seated  her- 
self with  glowing  cheek  in  a  favorite  recess 
which  concealed  her  from  their  sight,  to  await  a 
favorable  moment  to  burst  forth  upon  them.  Not 
long  did  she  wait — her  husband  came  in  with 
his  arm  fondly  encircling  his  cousin's  yielding 
form,  while  her  head  rested  on  his  shoulders,  and 
those  glistening  black  orbs  were  upraised  to  his, 
in  all  the  ardor  of  passion. 

"  Why  could  I  not  have  known  before  this, 
dearest  Georgine,  that  you  had  ever  loved  roe 
from  my  youth,"  he  sadly  murmured.  "  I 
should  not  now  have  been  so  miserable  in  my 
absorbing  but  vain  love  for  you." 

**  I  did  leave  my  guardian  in  England  and  re- 
turned here  as  soon  as  I  learned  you  had  also 
returned  from  your  travels,  but  being  informed 
of  your  recent  marriage,  I  visited  awhile  at  Esq. 
White's,  and  then  left  again  my  native  shores. 
But  ever  I  thought  alone  of  you,  and  I  could 
not  resist  the  attraction  which  drew  me  hither." 

"  Oh,  that  I  were  free  from  these  hateful 
bonds,"  exclaimed  the  infatuated  Clarence. 

"  Let  us  leave  them  behind  and  be  happy  yet," 

said  the  unprincipled  Georgine,  as  she  moved 

towards  the  piano,  and  while  her  husband's  eyes 

'  were  following  Miss  Rossiter's  movements,  poor 
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Aonie,  more  dead  than  ali^e,  toiled  wearily  up 
the  [oog  stairs,  and  sunk  fainting;  upon  the  floor. 
The  noise  aroused  the  faithful  Elsie,  who  flew 
to  her  aid,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  re- 
stored to  consciousness— yes,  a  thrilling  con- 
sciousness that  Clarence's  love  was  lost  to  her ! 

CHAPTER     111. 

In  the  pleasant,  sunlit  room  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned farm-house,  surrounded  by  all  that  could 
minister  to  the  wants  of  body  and  mind,  lay 
amid  the  crimson  cushions  of  a  sofa,  a  young, 
delicate,  yet  sorrowful  looking  woman,  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  a  sweet  but  pale  child, 
who  was  seated  on  the  lap  of  a  middle-aged  la- 
dy, who  seemed  to  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  both 
mother  and  child. 

"Have  they  ever  called  since  I  have  been 
here,  aunt?"  said  Annie  Westerly  in  a  faint 
voice,  for  the  was  the  beautiful  invalid,  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Laight,  her  aunt. 

"  They  did  call  this  morning,  dearest,  but  it 
was  a  mere  form — there  was  no  heart  in  it,  as 
they  inquired  for  your  health.  How  I  wished 
to  taunt  Clarence  with  his  baseness,  but  my 
promise  to  you  forbade  it." 

Do  not,  my  dear  aunt— he  has  misery  enough 
in  store  for  him,  on  earth.  When  I  shall  have 
passed  away  from  earth,  do  not  forget  him.  Let 
the  love  you  feel  for  m«,  be  transferred  to  him. 
Lead  him  gently  to  the  still  waters  and  over- 
flowing founts  of  redeeming  love.  Tell  him  I 
have  ever  loved  him,  and  if  permitted,  in  heaven 
will  be  his  guardian  angel." 

She  sunk  back  upon  the  pillow,  overcome  with 
this  efibrt,  and  Mrs.  Laight,  after  administering 
a  sedative,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Annie  fall 
into  a  quiet  sleep.  The  infant,  too,  was  asleep, 
and  the  kind  aunt  relieved  her  surcharged  heart 
b]r  exclaiming  as  she  knelt  by  Annie's  side, 
"  Poor,  weary,  parentless  bird  !  Why  didst  thou 
leave  my  protecting  wing  to  receive  so  unkind, 
so  fatal  a  wound  ?  Would  that  I  could  adminis- 
ter a  balm  for  thy  cruel  agony  !  I  cannot.  Thou 
most  journey  on  through  the  valley  of  death,  to 
the  glorious  mansion  of  the  great  Physician  of 
sools.  There  is  consoling  balm,  and  agony, 
parting,  doubt  and  coldness  shall  be  thine  no 
more  forever !" 

Clarence  Westerly  evinced  no  grief  as  he  saw 
his  wife  and  child  (from  whom  a  few  short 
weeks  before  he  could  scarcely  bear  a  momenta- 
ry separation),  driven  away  from  that  home, 
which  had  been  an  Eden  of  love  to  both  their 
hearts.    He  had  granted  her  request,  to  stay 


awhile  at  her  aunt's,  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ing her  health,  with  a  secret  joy— for  now  he 
had  no  longer  even  to  keep  up  the  ceremony  of 
looking  in  upon  her  every  day,  and  inquiring  ten- 
derly about  her.  True,  he  called  occasionally 
with  Georgine  at  Mrs.  Laight't?  residence— but 
even  if  he  had  wished  it,  she  would  not  have  al- 
lowed his  mockery  of  afiection  to  poor  Annie  in 
person.  As  she  looked  back  from  the  carriage 
at  the  old  homestead,  and  saw  the  graceful, 
overhanging  branches  lave  their  foliage  in  the 
stream,  and  the  music  of  the  waters  sank  deep 
in  her  heart,  she  felt  it  was  the  last  time  she 
should  thus  gaze— the  last,  dying  echo  of  home- 
happiness  to  which  she  should  ever  thus  listen. 
The  quivering  lips  which  she  pressed  to  her  hus- 
band's cheek,  she  knew  were  pressed  there  for 
the  last  time,  and  when  she  held  out  the  babe 
for  his  embrace,  she  said  in  her  heart,  "  We 
shall  see  thee  no  more  on  this  *  barren  strand'  of 
mortality,  but  on  the  golden  shores  of  Ihe  im- 
mortal country,  surely  we  shall  be  re-united  in 
love." 

After  arriving  at  Mrs.  Laight's,  her  health 
slowly,  but  surely  declined— weak  was  she  in 
body,  but  her  spirit  was  exultingly  trying  its 
angel-pinions— the  tabernacle  of  clay  was  fast 
dissolving,  but  each  newly-made  aperture  let  in 
the  resplendent  glory  of  "  that  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  The  child, 
too,  was  fading  away  with  every  dying  breath 
of  the  mother— that  little  "  life  which  sprang 
beneath  her  heart,"  must  cease  with  its  last  pul- 
sation. With  much  efibrt,  Annie  traced  a  few 
parting  lines  to  her  husband,  and  gave  them  in 
charge  to  her  aunt. 

A  beautiful  December  morning,  just  as  the 
prancing  steeds,  with  their  gay  attire  and  the 
jingling  of  sleigh-bells,  were  coming  up  to  the 
mansion  of  Mr.  Westerly,  to  convey  Miss  Ros- 
siter  and  himself  on  a  sleighing  excursion^  it 
was  perceived  that  Mrs.  Laight's  messenger 
was  also  approaching.  Clarence  stepped  out 
into  the  piazza  and  received  two  letters— the 
first  in  Mrs.  Laight's  hand-writing— the  second 
a  straggling  hand  which  he  could  not  recognize. 
Mrs.  Laight's  ran  thus  :— 

Mr.  Westerly:  Your  wife  and  child  are 
dead.  For  the  sake  of  the  dear  departed,  who 
would  not  allow  a  syllable  spoken  against  you, 
I  will  only  say,  come  and  see  the  desolation  which 
you  have  brought  upon  yourself  and  upon  me  also. 

H.   LAIGHT. 

He  tore  open  the  other  epistle— it  was  no 
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wonder  he  did  not  know  the  writing.  How  fee- 
ble the  traces  of  the  pen — how  blotted  was  it 
with  tears — how  disfigured  this  last  earthly 
work  of  his  once  loved  wife  ! 

My  own  dear  Clarence,— We  have  met  for 
the  last  time  on  earth,  and  soon  my  spirit  will 
be  at  home  among  the  loved  of  other  years.  But 
in  that  glorious  abode  of  light,  I  shall  never  for- 
get thee.  Thy  love,  precious  as  life  itself,  which 
shed  such  a  brightness  upon  my  way,  will  sure- 
ly again  turn  to  me,  and  thy  tears  will  sanctify 
my  place  of  rest.  Let  me  be  buried  on  the 
banks  of  our  lovely  stream,  and  dearest,  as  you 
wander  there,  let  no  gloom  overshadow  the 
place.  Our  child  will  soon  follow  me,  and  then, 
when  bereft  of  both,  how  sad  and  desolate  will 
you  be,  for  no  other  love  can  again  be  as  ours. 
Tell  Georgine  I  forgive  her— she  has  injured 
herself  more  than  me.  I  forgive  thee  also,  my 
own,  and  do  not  mourn  as  one  without  hope. 
Turn  your  eyes  away  from  the  fleeting,  unsub- 
stantial shadows  that  bespread  this  earth,  and 
lift  up  your  vision  to  Hope^s  rainbow-arch 
spanning  the  horizon  of  sorrow  and  despair.  In 
the  dear  places  consecrated  to  our  affection,  I 
will  be  present  to  thee  as  a  consoler.'  I  can 
write  no  more.    Adieu.  annie. 

CHAPTER     IV. 

The  parlor  of  the  Westerly  homestead !  But 
>  where  are  the  gay  and  joyous  occupants  ?  Where 
are  Annie  and  sweet  little  Mary  ?  A  tablet, 
with  the  simple  inscription,  "My  Annie  and 
Mary.  We  shall  meet  in  Heaven,"  marks  their 
place  of  repose,  and  the  stream  sings  as  sweetly, 
and  the  birds  carol  as  blithely  as  before  they 
were  there  laid  to  rest.  Ay  more  so !  and  the 
flowers  seem  to  bend  more  gracefully  into  the 
stream,  and  many  cluster  lovingly  over  the 
ashes  of  those  undivided  hearts.  Where  is  the 
faithful  old  Elsie  ?  She  is  calmly  resting  by 
the  side  of  those,  whom  she  so  unselfishly  cared 
for  in  life  and  whom  she  so  soon  followed. 
Where  is  the  queenly,  but  unprincipled  Geor- 
gine ?  Discovering  that  Clarence  was  restored 
to  himself  again,  and  no  longer  ensnared  by  her 
artifices,  refusing  to  wed  her,  who  had  so  se- 
duced him  in  thought  and  word  from  the  path 
of  duty,  she  abruptly  left  his  house  the  very  day 
after  the  funeral,  and  he  had  never  discovered 
any  traces  of  her.  Where  is  Clarence  ?  In  his 
favorite  chair— but  not  the  youthful  Clarence 
with  his  beaming  eyes,  his  dark  hair  and  high, 
un wrinkled  brow.    It  is  the  Clarence  Westerly 


with  gray  hair  and  sorrow-dimmed  eyes  and 
bowed,  sunken  frame — the  widowed  and  child- 
less minister  of  Grod,  who,  meekly  and  reverent- 
ly, breaks  the  bread  of  life  to  his  rustic,  small 
congregation  of  believers,  never  failing,  by 
tokens  which  speak  his  own  experience,  to  ; 
tell  them  that  "the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard." 

There  is  another  occupant  of  the  old  parlor— 
the  same  we  have  seen  watching  over  the  sleep 
of  Annie  and  Mary— but  she  has  grown  much 
older.  She  is  speaking  now  to  Clarence  in  a  mild, 
subdued  tone,  as  he  takes  from  a  peculiar  draw- 
er in  his  escritoire,  two  small,  time-worn  let- 
ters, and  is  gazing  out  at  the  grave  of  his  wife 
and  child.  "  Do  not  read  those  letters,  to-day, 
my  dear  son,— surely  your  repentance  has  wash- 
ed out  your  guilt,  and  Annie,  who  never  ceased 
loving  you  on  earth,  is  not  unmindful  of  yoa 
above." 

"  I  know  it,  my  more  than  mother,  I  know 
it,  I  feel  it.  To-day,  I  have  passed  through  a 
strange  experience.  You  know  I  was  called 
this  motning  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying.  Judge 
of  my  surprise  to  see  the  once  gay  and  beautiful 
Georgine  Rossiter,  my  companion  in  wrong, 
now  an  attenuated,  miserable,  dying  woman— 
a  woman  that  bore  the  impress  of  a  life  of  evil, 
and  that  life  so  near  its  close !  Memory  speed- 
ily and  faithfully  performed  its  mission— it  car^ 
ried  me  back  to  those  halcyon  days  when  I  was 
a  proud  husband  and  tender  father — when  the 
beloved  of  my  youth  and  heart  pledged  to  mc 
fond  vows  of  affection — when  this  home  was  ao 
earthly  paradise !  Then  passed  in  solemn  re- 
view before  me,  those  days  of  passionate  infatu- 
ation, when  I  sent  my  gentle,  loving  wife  aod 
beauteous  child  without  this  threshold  to  die- 
ay,  to  die — and  am  I  not  a  murderer?  And 
then  came  the  dreadful  waking  from  this  long 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  when  I  read  the  last 
words  of  my  Annie — then  came  the  desertion  of 
Georgine,  whom  I  fain  would  have  wakened 
with  roe  to  repentance — and  now  she  was  before 
me,  dying.  She  entreated  my  forgiveness,  and 
said  that  Annie's  forgiving  Acr,  wretch  that  she 
was,  had  haunted  her  continually  in  the  midst 
of  crime,  and  after  the  breaking  up  of  many 
families  by  her  intriguing  arts,  she  had  resolved 
to  come,  like  the  prodigal  son,  and  ask  forgive- 
ness of  me,  for  she  had  asked  it  of  her  God  in 
abasement  and  tears,  and  she  wished  only  to 
have  her  form  laid  by  the  side  of  her  parents. 
She  told  me,  moreover,  that  her  scheme  at  the 
outset,  was  to  make  me  untrue  to  my  wife,  and 
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cause  me  to  elope  with  her  to  some  place  where 
we  shoold  be  unknown.  Thank  God!  I  was 
not  left  to  this  crowning  act  of  villainy,  for  I 
hare  received  a  heavy  punishment  for  the  sins 
I  have  already  committed.  As  I  looked  my  last 
on  the  wan  face  of  Georgine,  and  saw  her  com-  • 
mitted  to  the  earth,  I  felt  more  than  ever,  that 
*  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.' " 

One  more  scene,  and  this  hasty  sketch  is  clos- 
ed. It  is  the  glorious  summer  time— the  vine- 
covered  piazza  is  611ed  with  sad  hearts  and  tear- 
ful eyes,  for  the  clay-cold  form  of  their  beloved 
pastor  is  arrayed  for  the  grave  in  that  old  parlor 
where  he  passed  the  saddest  and  happiest  mo- 
ments of  his  existence.  That  life  on  earth  is 
now  closed.  Mrs.  Laight  was  faithful  to  An- 
nie's request,  for  she  transferred  the  love  which 
she  bore  to  Annie  to  him— she  led  him  tenderly 
to  the  outguishing  fountains  of  salvation— she 
wiped  the  tears  from  his  mournful  eyes  and  en- 
couraged him  to  become  a  Herald  of  the  Cross 
—a  true  preacher  of  the  everlasting  gospel. 
Truely,  she  had  her  reward  in  the  affection  of 
Clarence,  the  love,  prayers  and  blessings  of  his 
little  flock  of  believers.  She  still  lives  in  the 
old  homestead,  for  such  was  Mr.  Westerly's 
wish,  and  of^en  may  she  be  seen  gazing  out  on 
the  graves  of  the  household,  and  she  ever  feels 
as  she  thinks  of  the  dead, 

"  There  is  no  death  !  what  seems  so  is  transition — 

This  life  of  mortal  breath  . 
Is  bat  the  prelude  to  that  life  elysian, 

Whose  portals  we  call  death.*' 

E.   LOUISA  MATHER. 
MUHn^oii,  Conn. 


A  EETEOSPECTION. 

The  day  with  its  cares  hath  departed, 

Its  weariness  and  its  pain. 
And  the  silvery  waves  of  twilight 

Kiss  the  shores  of  eve  again. 

Alone  I  watch  the  shadows, 

As  they  swing  like  a  ponderous  bell, 
And  hear  through  Time's  ivied  chambers. 

The  Life-clock's  solemn  knell. 

On  its  dial  the  hands  are  pointing 
To  moments  of  hopes  and  fears — 

Ah,  the  moments  to  days  are  lengthened. 
And  the  hours  it  tolls  are  years. 

ril  sit  in  the  midnight  glimmer. 
And  count  up  the  strokes  as  they  fall  ; 


Time  fades  like  spring  floweis  gathered, 
Gathered,  and  wasted  all. 

In  the  year  which  is  just  now  dying, 
There  was  much  of  sorrow  to  bear. 

But  ne'er  came  an  hour  grief-laden. 
That  brought  not  its  smiles  to  wear. 

Then  arouse  thee,  my  soul,  from  thy  sleeping  ! 

For  tears  are  the  dew-drops  of  Heaven, 
And  pain,  though  it  come  to  thee  weeping. 

Is  a  benison  God  hath  given. 

Tea,  for  out  of  its  tomb-like  darkness 

Shall  spring  Faith's  holy  light, 
As  the  first  red  glow  of  the  morning. 

Breaks  through  the  gloom  of  night. 

ABBT    DAGOETT. 

Calais,  Me. 


SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADA  HANTAN. 

Ada  was  timid  and  sensitive  from  her  earliest 
childhood,  painfully  so  to  a  nature  as  gentle  as 
hers.  The  joyousness  of  her  young  being  was 
clouded  by  intercourse  with  less  delicate  na- 
tures, and  the  glad  happy  childhood  seemed 
more  like  the  thoughtful  years  of  budding  wo- 
manhood. She  was  strongly  susceptible  to  hap- 
piness, and  keenly  alive  to  cheerful  influences, 
whether  coming  from  Nature  or  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  friends.  The  transition  from  raptur- 
ous joy  to  the  deepest  sorrow  that  childhood 
knows,  was  like  the  flash  of  lightning  in  a  Sum- 
mer rain.  Reading  a  book,  listening  to  a  story, 
a  word  spoken  by  a  friend,  or  an  anticipated 
pleasure,  was  the  all  absorbing  passion  of  the 
•moment. 

She  was  not  pretty,  though  her  blue  eyes  and 
brown  hair,  when  her  face  was  sunny,  made 
that  face  not  an  uninteresting  one  whereupon 
to  look,  her  mother  often  said,  that  ^*  the  tears 
seldom  dried  on  her  little  Ada's  cheek,  but  joy 
as  well  as  grief  bid  them  flow."  Her  tempera- 
ment was  nervous,  and  consequently  she  was 
oftentimes  fretful. 

Ada  loved  flowers,  and  poetry,  and  birds,  and, 
more  dearly  than  all  else,  her  friends.  A  most 
vivid  imagination  was  united  with  a  delicate 
body  which  peopled  her  inner  world  either  with 
beautiful  pictures,  or  convulsed  her  being  with 
strange  fantasies.  She  had  a  morbidly  religious 
soul,  keenly  alive  to  the  slightest  faults  and  im- 
perfections of  her  youth,  while  her  impulsive- 
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ness  was  constantly  running  into  waywardness, 
leaving  her  little  to  do,  save  to  commit  errors 
and  to  weep  over  them. 

When  quite  young,  Ada  passed  through  a  re- 
ligious excitement,  that  swept  over  her  sensi- 
tive soul  like  a  whirlwind,  and  for  a  time  shat- 
tered her  joyousness  of  spirit  and  health  of  body. 
Her  days  were  passed  in  sacrificing  youthful 
pleasures,  for  aelf  imposed  tasks  better  belong- 
ing to  the  cloistered  walls  of  a  nunnery  than  to 
the  season  of  girlhood.  Her  nights  were  passed 
in  tears  and  prayer.  She  read  only  exciting 
books  of  religious  biography.  Happy  for  her 
that  a  reaction  came.  Through  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  her  mind  was  directed  to  more  substan- 
tial reading,  and  catching  the  impression  of  the 
passing  moment,  she  gradually  passed  into  a 
calmer  spiritual  world. 

Then  came  a  season  when  poetry  absorbed 
her  soul.  Not  written  verse  wholly,  but  the 
beautiful  creation  glowing  with  unwritten  in- 
spiration. Ah !  the  delightful  change  from  a 
state  of  wild  fanaticism  to  the  calm  beauty  of 
Nature.  The  love  of  God,  that  lifted  the  violet 
blue  eye  in  gratitude  to  the  skies,  that  bubbled 
in  the  meadow  brook,  a  silvery  stream  of  joy, 
that  guslied  in  the  insect's  hum,  and  in  the 
melody  of  birds,  now  held  her  young  soul  in 
thraldom.  Providence  led  her  spirit  to  his  throne, 
through  his  goodness  and  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  his  works.  While  the  terrible  threats  and 
fears  of  cold  hearted  creeds  that  pass  for  reli- 
gion, only  drove  her  into  doubt  and  bewilder- 
ment. 

Ada  had  a  playmate,  a  lad  who  worshiped 
her  as  the  divinity  of  his  soul.  She  only  wor- 
shiped an  ideal  love,  and  the  admiration  of  her 
companion  was  not  pleasing  to  her.  She  treat- 
ed with  girlish  lightness  the  affectionate  atten- 
tions of  her  young  lover.  She  received  them  as 
all  maidens  do,  but  she  never  returned  the  kiss 
at  parting,  and  when  the  door  closed  upon  his 
form  she  sang  merry  songs  and  forgot  him.  He 
lived  till  early  manhood,  then  sickened  and  died, 
—good  and  noble  on  earth,  and  ever  after  at- 
tended Ada  as  her  guardian  spirit.  In  her  wo- 
manhood she  learned  how  much  her  friend  was 
to  her.  The  kiss  became  holy  which  she  im- 
printed upon  his  lips  in  her  dreams  at  night. 
She  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  when  she  awoke 
from  her  dream-sleep,  that  hand  beckoned  her  on 
to  virtue  and  holiness.  She  then  saw  how  a 
friendship  becomes  purified  when  bereft  of  the 
sensualism  of  the  flesh.  She  loved  her  friend 
in  Heaven  as  she  never  did  on  earth. 


I  am  anticipating.  I  have  not  yet  done  with 
Ada's  youth,  and  will  go  back  to  her  as  we  left 
her  in  the  green  lap  of  her  native  fields,  grow- 
ing happy  under  the  cheerful  influence  of  a  cahn 
love  for  the  author  of  the  universe. 

When  Ada  was  approaching  into  womanhood 
she  was  stricken  by  a  slow  painful  disease,  that 
cut  her  oflT  from  the  enjoyments  of  out  door  life, 
and  led  her  to  look  within  herself  for  resources 
for  an  alleviation  of  her  wearisome  pain.  Then 
she  turned  from  unwritten  poetry  to  the  living 
words  of  the  old  poets.  Shakspeare,  Milton  and 
Wordsworth.  The  latter  was  her  favorite,  the 
simple  beauty  of  Wordsworth's  verse  accorded 
well  with  her  mind,  and  she  read,  and  re-read 
and  pored  over  the  pages  with  the  same  in- 
tenseness  that  characterised  all  her  acts. 

It  was  during  this  year's  sickness  that  Ada 
first  felt  the  bliss  of  loving,  and  it  made  the  long 
summer  days  of  weariness  bright  and  beau- 
tiful as  an  Eden.  The  morning  was  pleasant, 
for  it  brought  along  with  pain  the  face  of  her 
beloved.  The  night  was  welcome  for  she  sat 
in  the  twilight  with  one  whose  presence  was 
more  than  the  love  of  parents  or  sister.  Anoth- 
er friend  came  to  Ada  at  this  time.  A  lady  of 
exceeding  beauty  of  life,  and  with  a  mind  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  rapidity  of  her  spiritual 
growth.  She  knew  her  first,  through  another^ 
and  had  learned  to  love  her  ere  they  had  met. 
Life  was  beautiful  to  her  now.  It  was  more 
than  beautiful,  it  was  great  and  glorious.  One 
moment  of  it  was  worth  all  the  past  years  of 
hei  existence. 

Ada  had  a  brother  and  sister  who  were  dear 
to  her,  and  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  much 
growth  in  mental  and  spiritual  things.  A  pe- 
culiar bond  of  sympathy  now  existed  between 
Ada  and  her  brother.  They  were  both  invalids, 
and  both  had  loved.  The  lady  who  had  drawn 
out  his  noble  affections,  was  Ada's  new  friend. 

Another  year  passed,  and  returning  health 
came  to  the  young  girl,  and  soon  after  she  was 
a  happy  bride.  Then  a  new  page  in  the  book 
of  life  was  opened  for  her  to  read.  Quiet  and 
leisure  gave  her  opportunities  to  store  her  mind 
with  valuable  knowledge,  and  her  days  were 
passed  in  calm  enjoyment  that  found  its  chief 
happiness  in  the  love  of  her  husband. 

The  second  year  of  her  marriage  was  opened 
by  a  new  blessing.  An  angel  baby  opened  its 
tiny  eyes,  and  stretched  out  its  feeble  hands  im- 
ploringly for  protection.  Ada  threw  open  her 
heart  and  took  in  the  little  angel,  and  blessed 
God  for  80  good  a  gift.  A  fetw  short  weeks  and 
Dinitized  bv  VjOO^^IC      . 
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the  baby  drooped  and  died.  Then  came  Ada*s 
first  great  sorrow.  Bitterly  she  grieved  for  the 
birtl  that  had  suDg  its  soDg  and  flowQ,  leaving 
but  the  echo  of  its  spirit- voice  to  cheer  her 
breaking  heart. 

Health  and  new  scenes  of  interest  now  again 
absorbed  her  soul,  and  she  sprang  from  her  sor- 
sow  to  new  objects  of  thought  and  action.  Ada 
like  many  others  had  felt  how  kind  a  provi- 
dence it  was  that  heals  the  wound  that  each 
fresh  trial  makes  in  the  soul.  She  thanked  God 
that  she  could  think  of  her  departed  joy,  as  a 
gift  loaned  only  to  be  returned. 

There  were  times  in  Ada*s  life  wben  she  was 
shaken  by  the  strong  winds  that  blow  occasion- 
ally around  even  the  beloved  6reside  of  home, 
and  grow  wilder  as  we  go  out  into  the  world. 
One  thing  she  lacked  ;  a  calmness  to  meet  each 
event  with  trustful  cheerfulness.  Little  things 
troubled  her.  She  wept  tears  of  real^  agony 
over  every  day  occurrences.  Such  as  a  trustful 
soul  would  brush  away  as  cobwebs  that  neces- 
sarily gather  in  our  parlors. 

Two  years  slid  on,  in  which  time  Ada*s  love 
for  books,  particularly  the  poetry  of  English  lite- 
rature, grew  to  an  absorbing  passion.  In  her 
own  beautiful  pictures  and  romances  she  lived, 
with  but  a  slight  wish  to  depart  from  it.  Ah  ! 
she  was  growing  selfish  ;  letting  the  great  world 
where  so  much  was  waiting  to  be  done,  and  so 
few  willing  hands  to  do  it,  pass  by  her,  and 
clinging  more  closely  each  day  to  her  own  im- 
aginary realm  of  thought.  Providence  foresaw 
the  result,  and  called  her  out  of  her  narrow 
sphere,  and  placed  in  her  arms  another  immor- 
tal soul  to  protect  and  educate.  A  little  daugh- 
ter with  golden  hair  and  soft  blue  eyes  lay  upon 
her  bosom,  helpless  and  feeble,  but '  beautiful  in 
its  innocence. 

Then  Ada's  mother-love  returned,  and  each 
day  as  she  pressed  her  lips  to  its  white  cheek, 
she  held  up  her  feeble  arm,  as  if  jealous  that 
it  would  be  torn  from  her  embrace.  Love,  anx- 
iety, fear,  any  thing  but  a  calm  reasonable 
aflection,  contended  for  mastery.  The  enjoy- 
ment was  never  without  the  pang.  She  prayed 
with  tears  that  her  child  might  be  spared  her, 
and  she  strove  to  utter  in  feeble  words,  "  Not 
my  will  but  thine  be  done,"  but  it  came  only 
half-way  from  her  heart.  Ah !  Ada  must  pass 
through  still  more  shadows  ere  the  sunlight 
will  be  bright  around  her  soul. 

The  darkness  came  all  too  soon.  It  came 
not  as  formerly.    The  golden  haired  child  grew 


exceedingly  lovely.  The  trial  came  to  the  moth- 
er, not  through  the  infant,  but  from  other  sources 
which  none  but  an  all-seeing  God  could  devise 
as  the  best  discipline  for  her  soul. 

First  came  the  death  of  her  new  friend,  the 
lady  whose  love  had  been  to  Ada  a  treasure  of 
wealth  and  a  daily  joy.  All  in  a  moment  when 
she  was  thinking  of  her  friend  as  well  and  hap- 
py, came  the  news  of  her  sudden  death.  Then 
the  twilight  began  to  gather  into  indistinct  dark- 
ness. Then  she  groped  in  the  shadows  for  light, 
— then  all  objects  were  seen  but  faintly,  and 
alas!  her  staff  of  faith  was  too  slender  to  guide 
her  out  of  the  shadowy  bewilderment  into  the 
brightness  of  perfect  love. 

Then  came  pecuniary  trial,  and  friends  who 
had  seemed  faithful  looked  cold  and  withdrew 
their  sympathy.  Ada  was  too  proud  or  rather 
too  weak  to  weep  when  calculating  eyes  were 
looking  to  see  how  she  bore  her  trial ;  she 
smothered  the  flame  in  her  bosom,  and  let  it 
knaw  upon  her  strength  till  she  drooped  like 
a  sick  infant,  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of 
her  friends  a  worn  out,  nervous,  despairing  crea- 
ture, more  feeble  even  than  her  child,  who  still 
looked  up  with  smiles  upon  its  heart-broken 
mother.  Ah  !  how  did  the  shadows  deepen ! 
Twilight  faded  away,  and  murky  darkness  en- 
veloped her  world  of  thought  and  being.  In 
vain  did  she  cry  "  enough,  enough,  oh  God," — 
it  was  not  enough. 

Then  came  a  year  when  God  and  all  beauti- 
ful things  seemed  to  herto  withdraw  themselves 
from  her  presence,  and  only  beckoned  to  her 
in  her  night  dreams,  from  their  Eden  land,  but 
when  morning  came  disappeared  with  delusive 
step.  How  welcome  to  her  were  these  inter- 
vals of  joy.  Ah  !  how  sweet  to  fondle  her  child 
in  her  arms,  and  to  feel  her  husband's  kiss  upon 
her  pale  cheek,  and  live  in  the  smile  of  a  quiet, 
domestic  love.  But  the  rising  sun  drove  the 
good  angels  away,  and  demons  came  in  their 
place  to  torment  and  torture  with  beautiful  re- 
membrances of  past  days. 

^t  the  end  of  one  year  the  sunshine  began  to 
fall  dimly,  in  faint  streaks,  only  enough  to 
heighten  the  darkness  upon  which  the  sun- 
beams fell.  What  will  not  one  gleam  of  light 
do?  Before  its  cheerful  influence  darkness  back- 
ward withdrew  itself  farther  on  into  gloom,  till 
at  last  the  fairy  sunbeam  chased  away  the  heavy 
shadow.  Feeble  creature  !  poor  Ada  I  her  trial 
was  but  half  over,  li^jon  the  heels  of  returning 
reason,  came  prostration  of  body,  and  a  year  of 
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time  tossing  on  her  pillow  she  groaned  for  light, 
and  long  ere  evening  came,  the  weary  eye  and 
languid  frame  cried  aloud  for  darkness. 

Faintly  at  first,  but  more  clearly  did  the  reve- 
lation of  the  past  reveal  itself  to  her  spiritual 
eyes.  Calm  apd  submissive  she  lay  in  the  arms 
of  God,  awaiting  his  will.  How  beautiful  then 
seemed  the  solution  of  the  riddle,  how  small  a 
thing  did  her  trial  become,  compared  with  the 
prize  she  had  won,  the  prize  of  a  confiding  trust 
in  God,  a  calm,  steady  faith  in  Providence.  Life, 
and  all  the  beautiful  relation  of  it,  now  revealed 
themselves  to  her  in  a  new  light.  With  this 
new  feeling  in  her  soul,  sprang  up  a  desire  to 
live,  to  know  what  a  quiet,  trusting  womanhood 
was.  The  boon  was  granted  her,  health  bloom- 
ed upon  her  cheek,  light  beamed  from  her  eye, 
and  hope  filled  her  soul. 

Her  little  gentle  daughter  came  and  took  her 
hand,  and  once  more  Ada  entered  upon  the  so- 
cial duties  of  life.  Ah !  the  storm  had  not 
been  without  its  good  results.  The  restless,  fit- 
ful woman  became  the  calm  and  trusting  moth- 
er. Spiritual  truths  burst  upon  her  sight  that 
before  were  dimly  seen.  Sunshine  and  shadow 
alternately  fell  upon  the  domestic  hearth,  but 
the  brightness  of  God's  love  shone  over  all«  and 
she  learned  that  every  joy  has  its  attendant 
pain,  every  object  its  lengthened  shadow,  and 
she  only  smiled  as  they  danced  together  upon 
the  walls  of  her  home. 

F.   M.   CHSSEBRO. 


A  SISTER'S  TRIBUTE  TO  A  BROTHER. 

OBITUAET  OF   MR.   EDWARD  DODD. 

Our  sympathies  have  been  rarely  touched 
more  keenly  than  by  the  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  our  esteemed  friend  and  corres- 
pondent, Miss  Mart  A.  H.  Dodd,  announcing 
the  death  of  her  youngest  brother,  Edward.  It 
is  a  sad,  sad  bereavement ;  but  no  one  can  speak 
of  his  worth  taore  fittingly  than  she  who  prized 
him  80  dearly  because  she  knew  him  8»  well, 
and  therefore  we  give  our  correspondent's  letter 
to  oar  readers.  Heaven  help  the  bereaved  house- 
hold !  Her  brother  Julius  died  of  the  same  dis- 
ease—a man  of  fine  intellect  and  character,  and 
of  great  promise,    ed. 

Hartford,  Dec.  7,  1851. 
Dear  Mr.  Bacon  : — Since  my  last  commu- 
nication to  the  Repository  I  have  been  called  to 


part  with  my  youngest  brother,  the  only  one  left 
at  home,  a  hDme  which  is  now  lonely   indeed. 
He  died  on  Sunday,  the  last  day  of  November, 
at  the  age  of  26.    He  had  been  long  an  invalid, 
the  first  sure  symptoms  of  decline  having  ap-    \ 
peared  four  years  ago.    After  that  he  went  a    , 
sea  voyage,  visited  Leghorn,  Florence,  and  Mes-    | 
sina,  and  was  absent  five  months.     His  health    > 
was  much  improved  by  the  voyage,  and  remain-    j 
ed  so  for  a  year  and  a  half,  but  in  September  of    i 
1850,  he  was  again  prostrated,  and  since  then    | 
has  been  slowly  but  surely  failing,  day  by  day.    ' 
He  was  not  reduced  to  such  weakness  as  many    .. 
are  in  consumption,  having  been  able  to  sit  op, 
and  walk  about  the  room,  till  the  last  day  of  his    ' 
life;  but  he  sufiered  much  from  wakefulness, 
and  in  recalling  the  long  days  and  nights  he  had 
passed  with  so  little  rest,  it  is  consoling  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  now  with  Him  "  who  giveth  his 
beloved  sleep."  | 

He  was  ever  good  and  gentle ;  patient  and 
uncomplaining  through  his  long  illness ;  and  in 
reviewing  his  past  life  his  friends  have  nothing 
to  remember  to  give  them  pain. 

His  mind  was  highly  stored  with  information, 
and  though  so  much  younger  than  myself,  I  was 
accustomed  to  look  up  to  him  as  possessed  of  su- 
perior intelligence,  and  was  invariably  guided 
by  his  opinion  upon  any  subject  doubtful  to  my-    \ 
self.     There  was  no  question  I  could  ask  him,    | 
connected  with  literature  and  art,  which  he  was    | 
not  able  to  answer ;  and  the  names  of  all  wri-    ' 
ters,  of  artists,  sculptors,  poets,  and  all  who  have 
in  any  way  distinguished   themselves  in  the    i 
world,  were  familiar  to  him  as  household  words,    j 
Books  were  his  constant  companions,  through 
his  whole  life ;  they  beguiled  the  weariness  of 
his  long  confinement,  and  were  not  laid  aside 
till  the  day  before  his  death. 

His  countenance  was  highly  intellectual,  and 
his  eyes  were  like  wells  of  thought.  His  features 
were  never  distorted  by  pain,  and  his  eyes  never 
lost  their  mild  and  beautiful  expression  till  veil- 
ed in  the  film  of  death.     There  was  no  expres- 
sion •as  of  one  who  had  suffered  upon  his  couo-    i 
tenance,  after  the  last  change  passed  over  it ;    \ 
but  a  holy  calm,  an  almost  speaking  look  rested    ' 
there,  as  if  the  etherealized  spirit  in  departiog    ! 
had  left  an  impress  which  even  Death  could  not    [ 
efface.  '  ' 

God,  in  bis  wisdom  has  removed  him  to  a    ' 
higher  life,  and  though  we  could  not  resign  him,    , 
even  to  the  All-Father,   without  anguish  and 
tears,  we  trust  that  he  is  not  wholly  lost,  but    i 
gone  before  us  to  Heaven. 
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EDWARD. 
JET.    26. 

"  The  sonl  of  Adonnis,  like  a  ttarf 
Beacoaa  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are  »» 

As  the  dying  taper's  glow, 
In  the  socket  burning  low. 
Pales  its  «*  ineffectual  fires,*' 
Flashes  up,  and  then  expires  ; — 

So  thy  soul's  fire  round  thee  cast. 
Gleams  of  radiance  to  the  last  ; 
Paling  with  life's  wasting  breath. 
Brightening  to  go  out  in  death. 

Now  that  light  from  earth  has  fled. 
We  a  darkened  pathway  tread. 
Groping  vainly  for  the  ray. 
Which  no  more  illumes  our  way. 

Now  its  quenching  we  deplore, 
But  when  griers  wild  storm  is  o'er. 
Through  the  rifled  clouds  afar. 
Shall  appear  a  spirit  star  ; — 

Pointing  to  the  blest  abode, 
Of  the  soul's  at  rest  with  God  ; 
Hope  and  brightness  to  restore. 
To  OUT  shadowed  path  once  more. 

And  thine  eyes  so  calmly  bright. 
Burning  with  a  steadfast  light. 
While  to  earth  their  beams  were  given 
Shining  like  the  stars  in  h^ven  ; 

Beaming  on  us  from  above. 
With  a  smile  of  holy  love. 
Shall  be  beacons  to  the  shore. 
Where  Love's  light  goes  out  no  more. 

M.  A.  H.  DODD. 

RartfonI,  Conn. 


LETTEE  FROM  MU^l. 

Nahant,  Sept.  30,  1851. 
I  AM  tempted,  by  an  irresistible  desire,  to 
write  you  from  the  rocky,  ocean-washed  shore 
of  this  beautiful  peninsula.  'Tis  a  quiet  eve- 
ning. The  crescent  moon  sails  low  in  the  West, 
and  myriads  of  sparkling  stars  glimmer  in  the 
azure  he^veps.  There  is  nothing  to  disturb  the 
stilly  silence  save  the  billows  breaking  along  the 
coast  and  the  sighing  of  the  winds  among  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  Comfortable  as  has 
been  the  weather  during  the  season,  Nahant  has 
been  crowded  with  company.  Nature  and  art 
have  happily  combined  to  render  it  a  delightful 


summer  resort.  The  fine  walks  upon  the  rocky 
bluffs  and  along  the  sandy  shallow  beach,  the 
verdant  sloping  hills,  the  city  villages  and  rustic 
hamlets  scattered  in  the  distance,  and  the  ex- 
tensive ocean  view,  give  great  variety  to  the 
picturesque  scenery. 

We  have  had  a  pleasant  excursion  in  the  bay 
to-day.  The  weather  was  clear  and  sunny.  A 
fresh  breeze  filled  the  sails,  and  our  craft  "  walk- 
ed, the  water  like  a  thing  of  life."  As  we  re- 
turned, cruising  among  the  numerous  islands 
that  gem  the  harbor,  we  passed  Nick's  Mate,  a 
mariner's  beacon,  erected  upon  a  site  once  dese- 
crated by  a  public  execution.  Tradition  tells  us 
that  the  unfortunate  culprit,  as  he  stood  upon 
the  gallows,  looked  calmly  over  the  crowd,  and 
in  a  clear  musical  voice,  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  alleged  crime.  He  assured  them,  as  proof 
of  his  innocence,  that  the  island  should  be  wash- 
ed away  in  a  certain  number  of  years.  His 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  A  rough  ledge  is 
all  that  remains  to  mark  the  spot  where  an  em- 
erald isle  once  reposed  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
blue  waters. 

It  is  a  year  to-day  since  Professor  Wehster 
was  executed,  and  now  that  the  cloud  of  excite- 
ment which  overwhelmed  the  public  mind  has 
been  allayed  by  the  second  sober  thought,I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  about  capital  punishment.  My 
own  feelings  have  been  painfully  agitated  upon 
this  subject.  Scarce  a  week  has  passed  since 
that  bright  memorable  morning,  when  the  in- 
vited guests  of  the  High  Sheriff  met  at  the  jail- 
yard  to  look  upon  the  cool-blooded  execution  of 
one  of  their  once  honored  citizens,  but  I  have 
thought  of  the  erring  man  and  his  crushed  and 
heart-broken  family.  Upon  whom  does  the 
punishment  rest  heaviest — upon  the  guilty  or 
innocent  ?  His  moldering  remains  repose  be- 
neath the  consecrated  shades  of  Auburn;  his 
family  suffer  daily  from  morbidly  acute  sensi- 
bilities. Their  lives  have  been  darkened  and 
disgraced  by  their  connection  with  a  criminal, 
the  holiest  ties  of  affectior  have  been  severed, 
and  ever  will  their  happiest  hours  be  haunted  by 
the  terrible  spectacle  of  the  gallows.  But  I  am 
not  intending  to  find  Hiult  with  the  servants  of 
the  law  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  cruel  re- 
quirements—not even  with  the  executioner  for 
his  horrid  performance  in  this  shocking  tragedy, 
but  with  the  law  itself.  It  is  a  murderous  en- 
actment,—a  barbarous  relic  of  the  dark  ages, 
unfit  to  disgrace  the  statute-book  of  any  civiliz- 
ed nation. 

I  abhor  it  because  it  is  wrong.  I  believe  there 
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is  nothing  more  criminal  than  to  deprive  a  hu- 
man being  of  life  while  we  have  the  power  to 
do  him  good  ;  and  that  the  act  is  equally  guilty 
whether  it  has  the  sanction  of  law,  or  is  com- 
mitted by  a  private  individual.  Government  is 
composed  of  responsible  persons,  who  are  indi- 
vidually, morally  obligated  to  act  upon  the  same 
principles  of  right  in  their  public  as  in  their  pri- 
vate capacity.  If  it  be  wrong  in  one  man  to 
kill,  how  many  men  must  unite  to  make  mur- 
der innocent  ? 

It  is  founded  on  retaliation  or  the  base  spirit 
of  revenge,  and  conflicts  with  all  the  gentler 
teachings  of  Christ.  He  acknowledged  the  civil 
laws  by  paying  tribute,  but  never  sanctioned  its 
abuses.  He  had  a  higher  mission  to  perform 
than  that  of  quarreling  with  Governments.  He 
came  to  establish  the  grjeat  principles  of  right, 
knowing  they  were  eternal,  and  that  their  influ- 
ence would  exalt,  refine  and  purify  mankind. 
And  such  has  been  their  practical  effect.  The 
Scriptures  inform  us  "Christ  suffered  for  us, 
leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his 
steps,  who  did  no  sin,  neither  vj^as  guile  found 
in  his  mouth.  Who  when  he  was  reviled,  re- 
viled not  again  ;  when  he  suffered,  threatened 
not."  We  find  no  act  in  the  life  of  our  Savior 
that  favors  capital  punishment.  When  Peter 
drew  the  sword  and  cut  off  the  ear  of  Malchus, 
Jesus  reproved  him  for  his  rashness,  and  healed 
the  servant's  ear.  When  the  crafty  Pharisees 
«nd  Herodians  sought  to  entangle  him  in  his 
talk,  he  perceived  their  wickedness,  and  took  a 
penny,  and  said  unto  them,  "  Whose  image  and 
superscription  is  this  ?  And  they  said  unto  him 
Csesar's.  Then  saith  he  unto  them,  Render  un- 
to Caesar  the  things  which  are  Cesar's,  and  unto 
God  the  things  which  are  God's."  The  answer 
was  truly  significant.  The  coin  was  stamped 
with  Caesar's  image,  and  was  acknowledged  Cae- 
sar's. Man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Has 
his  fj^llow  man  any  heaven-appointed  right  to 
destroy  the  workmanship  of  the  Almighty? 

It  is  unequal.  Its  aim  is  not  to  reform  but  to 
annihilate.  And  this  it  does  literally  so  far  as 
human  effort  can  extend.  The  same  spirit  that 
would  exterminate  here,  would  follow  the  poor 
culprit  to  the  remotest  verge  of  the  universe, 
and  there  crush  out  existence  if  human  power 
was  not  limited  to  earth. 

We  had  three  executions  in  our  State  in  little 
more  than  a  year.  Were  the  criminals  alike 
guilty  ?  Washington  Goode,  an  illiterate  colored 
man,  was  hung  for  killing  a  fellow  man  in  a 
boisterous  quarrel  in  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and 


was  sentenced  on  the  equivocal  testimony  of 
abandoned  women.  Was  his  crime  as  great  as 
that  of  Pierson  who  butchered  his  own  wife  and 
twin  offspring?  or  of  Webster,  who  had  had  all 
the  advantages  of  high  moraland  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  who  moved  in  the  most  refined  circles 
of  society  ?  If  Goode  deserved  death  at  the  hang- 
man's hand,  Pierson  merited  three  deaths,  for  he 
was  three  times  as  guilty,  yet  the  same  punish- 
ment  was  inflicted  in  each  case. 

It  is  unnecessary.  By  imprisoning  a  felon, 
he  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  doing  evil,  and 
may  be  made  useful  to  society  by  the  industrial 
products  of  his  labor ;  his  friends  are  spared  the 
pangs  and  heart-aches  which  attend  an  execu- 
tion, and  he  is  allowed  God's  time— his  natural 
life  to  reform.  How  a  believer  in  endless  pun- 
ishment can  advocate  the  practice  of  swinging  a 
man  into  eternity  to  endure  ages  of  untold  mis- 
ery, curtailing  the  short  span  which  God  allows 
for  repentance,  is  more  than  I  can  conceive. 

But  I  am  prolonging  this  letter  to  an  undue 
length.  Excuse  me  if  I  have  used  too  strong 
language.  To  me  it  is  a  subject  of  vital  impor- 
tance—one in  which  I  feel  every  woman  should 
take  a  deep  interest.  Woman  suffers  the  most, 
not  by  paying  the  penalty  imposed  by  a  halter, 
but  through  sympathy  and  wounded  affections. 
Yours  in  every  good  work. 


TOE  8HS  OF  THE  PET  LAMB. 

(see    plate.) 

Hebe  is  a  subject  for  poetry,  for  where  is 
there  tender  and  touching  sentiment,  if  not  in  a 
scene  like  this  ?  What  a  love  grows  up  towards 
a  pet  in  a  home  like  this,  where  little  children 
abound,  and  what  pet  is  like  a  little  lamb,  so 
sportive,  so  frolicsome,  so  like  a  child  with  chil- 
dren. The  cool  calculation  of  the  buyer,  the 
prudential  economy  of  the  seller,  the  careless 
business  swing  of  the  meat-man's  lad  who 
has  seen  too  many  such  scenes  to  be  moved  by 
this,  are  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  attitudes 
of  the  children,— one  feeding  the  doomed  crea- 
ture, another  embracing  it,  another  pressing 
away,  with  infantile  strength,  the  lad  with  the 
rope,  and  yet  another  beseeching  the  mother  not 
to  let  the  dear  creature  go.  The  boy  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, always  ready  to  announce  what  every 
body  knows,  is  eagerly  pointing  to  the  cart  ia  the 
road  which  is  to  receive  the  iamb. 
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PHILADELPHIA,    JANUARY    18  52 


Iif  the  spirit  of  a  Happy  Christmas  we  send  our 
good  wishes  to  our  patrons  and  readers  for  a 
Happy  New  Tear.  More  solemn  are  these  turn- 
ing points  of  time  to  us  as  the  years  pass  on. 
Life's  relations  assume  a  grander  moral  signifi- 
cance, and  we  enter  more  into  the  wise  man*s 
meaning  where  he  said,  **  Because  to  every  pur- 
pose there  is  time  and  judgment,  the  misery  of 
man  is  great  upon  him."  Yes,  the  when  and  the 
how  to  do,  are  the  puzzling  questions  that  make 
duty  a  difficult  thing  to  some  of  us  ;  but  this 
•hoald  restrain  us  no  farther  than  to  render  our 
purposes  more  pure  and  our  action  more  prayer- 
fully prudential.  What  new  questions,  what 
strange  exigencies  may  arise  the  coming  year, 
none  of  us  can  tell,  but  we  repeat  the  word,  that 
fidelity  to  the  near  prepares  for  faithfulness  to 
the  remote.  Where  happy  unions  are  still  en- 
joyed in  the  homes  where  the  Repository  is 
welcomed,  may  God  give  a  true  appreciation 
of  his  blessings,  a  purer  devotion  to  the  duties  of 
the  afiections  and  sympathies,  and  a  patient  ac- 
ceptance of  the  discipline  of  life  for  holy  ends. 
Wher^  bereavements  have  come,  may  **  the  Fa- 
ther of  mercies**  be  looked  to  as  **  the  God  of  all 
comfort,*'  and  the  balmy  consolations  of  the  Gos- 
pel be  poured  into  the  bleeding  heart  to  heal  and 
strengthen.  To  all, — youth,  manhood,  woman- 
hood, and  age, — we  tender  the  congratulations 
of  the  season,  and  pray  for  them  and  for  ourselves, 
that  the  coming  year  may  he  new  in  the  fixedness 
with  which  we  shall  pursue  the  aims  of  the  true 
Christian,  and  new  in  the  success  which  shall  be 
achieved.  Thus  shall  we  best  use  the  sorrow  of 
regret  for  past  sins,  for 

*'  God  seeks  to  warn  us,  not  confound. 
His  showers  would  pierce  the  hardened  ground. 
And   win  it  to  give  out  its  brightness  and  per- 
fume." 
*<  Till,  as  each  moment  waAs  us  higher. 
By  every  gush  of  pure  desire. 

And  high  breathed  hopes  of  joys  above, 
By  every  sacred  sigh  we  heave. 
Whole  years  of  folly  we  outlive. 
In    His  unerring  sight,  who   measures   Life   by 
Love." 

MiBCELLAif lEB  :  by  the  Rev.  James  Marti- 
neau.  Boston  :  Crosby  Si  Nichols.  1852.  pp. 
472. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  editor  of  this  volume. 


newing  our  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  finest 
of  Review  writing.  This  volume  contains  seven 
papers,  and  concerning  them  the  editor  very  just- 
ly remarks,  **  It  will  be  seen  that  high  themes 
are  discussed  in  this  volume,  and  great  names  ex- 
amined, that  stand  for  widely  different  religious 
systems.  The  treatment,  we  are  sure,  will  not 
be  found  unworthy  of  the  subjects,  but  distin- 
guished by  a  loftiness  of  tone,  a  catholic  candor, 
a  severity  of  logic  and  intellectual  fidelity  amid 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  question  in  hand,  a  clear- 
ness of  moral  discrimination,  and  an  affluence  of 
imagery  and  vigorous  precision  of  expression, 
which,  however  unusual,  will  not  surprise  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  any  of  the  author's  pro- 
ductions, and  cannot  fail  to  make  these  papers 
valuable  and  welcome  to  all  earnest  thinkers, 
even  to  such  as  cannot  come  into  full  sympathy 
with  the  theories  of  faith  and  the  estimates  of 
men  which  are  offered  to  their  consideration." 

The  editor  speaks  of  another  volume  compris- 
ing miscellanies  which  *<  treat  prominently  and 
discuss  thoroughly  the  relations  of  faith  and  re- 
cords, and  the  differences  between  a  spiritual  and 
a  sacrificial  religion."  We  hope  such  a  volume 
may  be  issued  ;  for  though,  to  us,  the  severity  of 
Mr.  Martineau's  logic  in  reference  to  questions  of 
faith  and  records  is  not  always  just,  yet  no  writer 
in  the  English  tongue  holds  a  more  perfectly 
poised  judgment  in  this  department  of  critical 
thought  ;  while  in  questions  of  spiritual  and  sa- 
crificial religion  his  treatment  of  the  points  at  is- 
sue sounds  the  deeps  of  our  being,  and  at  times 
we  stand  aghast  supposing  we  had  seen  a  spirit. 
With  an  awful  majesty  of  mind  he  strips  away 
the  artifice  and  show  of  sacrificial  worship,  and 
the  glorious  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  is  revealed, 
as  we  go  from  dreaming  over  an  afternoon  ex- 
hibition of  a  panorama  of  river  scenery  to  the 
beholding  of  **  the  smile  of  God,"  itself  as  it 
flashes  along  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  under 
the  hues  of  an  early  autumn  sunset.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  issued  volume  will,  we  suppose,  de- 
cide the  publication  of  the  proposed  one,  and  we, 
therefore,  commend  this  to  our  readers  very  ear- 
nestly. The  titles  of  the  papers  are,  The  Life, 
Character  and  Works  of  Dr.  Priestley  ;  The  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.  ; 
Church  and  State;  Theodore  Parker's  Discourse 
of  Religion  ;  Phases  of  Faith  ;  The   Church   of 
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paper  is  a  great  composition.  It  took  away  our 
strength  as  the  glory  of  King  Solomon  did  in  the 
case  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  affected  us  to 
special  thanksgiving  that  such  a  power  of  thought 
and  expression  was  on  the  side  of  Truth.  Grand- 
ly does  he  show  how  doctrine  supports  ritual 
and  show — the  Idea^  of  what  the  Priest  is  sus- 
tains what  he  does,  and  without  this  new  ex- 
cesses complained  of  would  be  '*  mere  spiritual 
fopperies.**  **  Take,'*  he  says,  **  sacerdotalism 
away  ;  say,  with  Luther,  that  every  Christian, 
with  only  the  inward  admiration  of  the  Spirit,  is 
on  a  par  with  priest  or  bishop  and  that  the  min- 
ister is  but  the  delegated  teacher,  quali6ed  *  pro- 
prio  motu  at  generali  jure  ;'  and  all  the  mil- 
linery and  upholstery,  and  mystifications  of  the 
sanctuary,  will  spontaneously  wither,  never  to 
appear  again.*' 

The  **  Miscellanies**  are  published  in  a  hand- 
some form. 

The  Pictorial  Field  Book  or  the  Re- 
TOLVTioK.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  Harper  & 
Brothers.     Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co. 

This  18  a  rare  union — an  author  wielding  not 
only  the  pen  but  the  artist's  pencil,  giving  us 
graphic  description  united  with  beautiful  pictorial 
illustrations.  More  beautiful  engravings  are  not 
to  be  had  than  in  this  book.  The  number  before 
us.  No.  16,  has  proved  exceedingly  interesting,  as 
it  gives  fine  sketches  of  events,  places  and  objects 
connected  with  the  Philadelphia  portion  of  the 
Revolution.  It  has  the  Declaration,  a  specimen 
of  the  hand  writing  of  the  original  draA,  and  fac 
simile  copies  of  the  signatures.  A  wine  store  has 
been  kept  for  many  years  where  Jefierson  wrote 
that  immortal  document  ; — what  a  difference  be- 
tween the  influence  which  Jefierson  sent  out  of 
that  place,  and  that  which  has  gone  out  at  the 
bidding  of  the  wine  seller  ! 

The  Excellent  Woman  as  described 
IN  THE  Book  of  Proverbs.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Wm.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.  Boston  :  Gould 
6l  Lincoln.     1851. 

The  ten  pages  of  Introduction  are  well  filled 
with  sound  speech  concerning  the  sphere  and  du- 
ties of  Woman.  In  the  closing  paragraph  Dr. 
Sprague  says,  *'  Whoever  makes  a  discreet  and 
well  directed  eflbrt  to  improve  and  elevate  the 
character  of  woman,  is  certainly  to  be  regarded 
as  a  benefactor  to  his  race.  On  this  ground,  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  that  the  author  of  the  following 
work  has  richly  merited  such  a  distinction.'*  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  who  this  benefactor  to 
his  race  is  ?  We  learn,  incidentally,  by  some  ex- 
pressions, that  the  book  is  a  republication  fiom 
an  English  author,  and  an  excellent  book  it  is. 


It  abounds  with  scriptural  illustrations,  and  wa« 
evidently  written  by  one  who  had  a  heart  in  the 
matter. 

The  description  given  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
is  divided  into  twenty  two  parts  and  a  chapter  is 
given  on  each.  Each  is  illustrated  by  an  appro- 
priate engraving,  and  the  whole  work  is  done 
well.  It  forms  a  handsome  volume  and  is  unex- 
ceptionable as  a  gift  book. 

Slavery  :  Letters  and  Speeches,  by  Horace 
Mann.     Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.  1861. 

This  is  a  volume  of  fiery  speech,  for  Horace 
Mann  can  no  more  speak  tamely  on  any  theme 
than  the  lightning  can  imitate  the  pace  of  a  snail. 
If  any  one  wants  a  definition  of  ««buming  words," 
let  him  read  this  volume.  It  comprises  nine 
Speeches  and  six  Letters,  which  embrace  the 
prominent  efforts  of  Mr.  Mann  in  reference  to 
Southern  Slavery.  It  does  not  need  our  commen- 
dation to  obtain  readers.  We  see  it  has  already 
subjected  the  Publishers  to  a  suit  for  libel,  but 
this  will  only  help  the  sale;  When  political  let- 
ters and  speeches  become  libellous,  a  new  era 
will  have  been  ushered  in.  The  volume  before 
us  comprises  664  pages. 

Utterance  ;  or  Private  Voices  to  the  Public 
Heart.  A  Collection  of  Home  Poems.  By  Car- 
oline A.  Briggs.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  fc 
Co.     1852.     pp,  255. 

This  is  clear  print  and  good  paper,  not  wasted, 
but  used.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  autbor'a 
««  best  friends  and  eariiest"— her  parents,  and  the 
"Voices"  are  divided  into  those  of  Aflfection, 
Cheer,  and  Grief,— a  Voice  for  the  Poor,  Voices 
by  the  Way,  and  Sacred  Voices.  A  happily  cho- 
sen name  is  given  to  this  volume,  for  it  really 
contains  utterances — the  gushing  speech  of  the 
poetical  mood  coming  as  true  poetry  always 
comes  from  some  experience  sad  or  joyous,  soli- 
tary or  social.  The  following  from  the  first  poem 
will  show  how  the  music  gushes  : 

**  Do  they  miss  me  at  home  ?  do  they  miss  me  ? 

'Twould  be  an  assurance  most  dear 
To  know  at  this  moment  some  loved  one 

Was  saying,  *0h,  were  she  but  here  !' 
To  know  that  the  group  at  the  fireside 

Were  thinking  of  me  as  I  roam  ; 
O  yes  !  'twould  be  joy  without  measure. 

To  kttow  that  they  miss  me  at  home." 

Novelties  of  the  New  World  ;  or  the 
Adventures  and  Discoveries  of  the  First  Explorers 
of  North  America.  By  Joseph  Banvard.  With 
Illustrations.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1852. 

This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  series  we 
have  announced — the  series  of  American  Histo- 
ries to  comprise  the  most  important  events  in  the 
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career  of  the  United  States,  ably  introduced  by 
the  volume  before  us  and  ««  Plymouth  and  the 
Pilgrims."  In  this  volume  pass  before  the  read- 
er the  prominent  personages  in  the  wondrous  an- 
nals  of  the  new  world  that  begin  with  Columbus 
and  the  brothers  Cabot,and  continue  in  the  story  of 
the  wanderer  for  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth, 
the  Florentine  adventurer,  the  Floridian  gold 
seeker,  the  discoverers  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  with  other  early  adventurers  in  the  new 
world.  The  execution  of  the  work  is  admirable, 
and  the  numerous  illustrations  and  beauty  of  ty- 
pography, render  it  a  good  gift  book  to  the 
young. 

SixTEEir  Months  at  the  Gold  DrGOiircs. 
By   Daniel  B.   Woods.     New  York  :    Hfirper  & 
Brothers.     1851.     Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussev  &  Co 
Cornhill.  ^ 

The  writer  of  this  volume  spent  sixteen  months 
at  the  gold  mines,  chiefly  upon  the  American  and 
Tuclumne  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  While 
there  he  kept  a  journal  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
friends  at  home  ;  many  mining  companions  desir- 
ed him  to  prepare  that  journal  as  a  work  for  the 
press,  that  a  fair  view  of  their  life  at  the  mines 
might  be  given  to  the  world.  His  volume  has 
excellent  aims,  is  written  in  a  good  spirit  and 
style,  and  cannot  fail  of  doing  good.  « The 
question  is  often  asked,"  he  says,  «*  who  should 
go  to  the  mines  ?  It  is  very  sure  that  a  man  with 
a  family  depending  upon  his  daily  efiorts  should 
not  go."  The  young  man  who  has  no  one  de- 
pendant on  him,  and  who  can  make  up  his  mind 
to  live  away  five  years,  with  as  few  comforts  as 
Diogenes,  may  go.— The  author  hailtf  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  FiFTEEif  Decisite  Battles  or  the 
World  ;  from  Maranthon  to  Waterloo.  By  E. 
S.  Creasy,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  His- 
tory in  University  College,  London.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.  1861.  On  sale  at  B.  B.  Mus- 
sey  &  Co's.,  Boston. 

A  well  executed  design,  suggested  by  a  remark 
of  Hallam,  the  Historian,  that  the  victory  gained 
by  Charles  Martel,  over  the  invading  Saracens, 
"  may  be  justly  ranked  among  those  few  battles 
of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially 
varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in  all  its  subse- 
qacnt  scenes."  The  accounts  of  the  Decisive 
Battles  are  well  given,  and  a  summary  of  events 
intervening  between  the  battles  is  also  sketched, 
BO  that  the  reader  has  placed  before  him  the 
great  events  of  the  world,  from  Marathon  to 
Waterloo.  The  Battle  of  Saratoga  is  one  of  the 
Decisive  Battles,  and  the  introduction  contains 


one  of  the  finest  tributes  to  this  country  ever 
made  by  a  foreign  writer.  He  styles  this  coun- 
try «« the  Fourth  great  power  of  the  world,"  and 
shows  its  unexampled  growth  in  the  fact,  that 
before  a  book  on  the  United  States  has  lost  its 
novelty,  it  no  longer  describes  the  country  it  has 
pictured.  This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive of  books  and  will  interest  the  reader. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  By  his 
son-in.law,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hanna,  LL.  D.  Vol. 
8.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1861.  Co 
sale  at  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co*s.  Cornhill,  Boston. 

We  welcome  with  profound  interest  another 
volume  of  these  instructive  and  impressive  Me- 
moirs. The  third  volume  was  to  have  completed 
the  series,  but  a  fourth  must  be  added  to  fulfill 
the  design  which  thus  far  has  been^admirably  ex- 
ecuted. The  volume  before  us,  begins  with  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Chalmers  from  Glasgow  and  his 
assuming  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy at  Edinburgh,  and  adds  another  series  of 
exhibitions  of  the  Christian  Teacher  and  the 
Christian  Man  to  those  which  have  most  effectu- 
ally won  our  deep-felt  respect  for  the  subject  of 
them.  We  renew  our  earnest  commendation  of 
these  Memoirs,  as  showing  how  it  is  to  pursue 
endeavors  for  the  attainment  of  the  Christian 
life.  Thomas  Chalmers  was  a  great  man.  His 
veneration  for  his  mother  is  finely  presented  in 
that  part  of  this  volume  which  records  her  death. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and 
English  Princesses  :  connected  with  the  re- 
gal succession  of  Great  Britian.  By  Agnes 
Strickland,  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England.  Vol.  2.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth« 
er.  1851.  Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussey  dt  Co.,  Corn- 
hill. 

In  this  volume  is  completed  the  Life  of  Mary 
of  Lorraine,  the  mother  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  also 
the  life  of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  mother  of 
Lord  Darnley.  Leaving  all  military  details  to 
other  historians,  the  author  of  these  Lives  of  the 
Queens  gives  us  graphic  pictures  that  exhibit  the 
personages  she  describes  in  a  manner  that  fixes 
the  attention  wmI  makes  deep  impressions  on  the 
reader.  A  woman  can  best  write  the  history  of 
Queens. 

Harpers*  New  Monthly.    January,  1852. 

Additional  attractions  give  to  this  Magazine  a 
worth  superior  to  any  other  of  the  kind.  The  ri- 
valry between  this  and  the  /n/ernah'ono/,' shows 
how  much  the  public  \9  benefited  by  individual 
enterprise.  Harpers'  Magazine  is  richly  illumi- 
nated with  pictorial  illustrations. 
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Arvine's  Cyclopedia  of  Anecdotes  op 
Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Publish- 
ed by  Gould  &  Lincoln.     Boston. 

This  is  an  admirably  arranged  work.  The 
brevity  of  the  chapters  or  divisions  renders  the 
titles  more  abundant  and  the  variety  of  the  anec- 
dotes more  apparent.  No.  Four  is  before  us,and 
is  very  rich  in  anecdotal  matter  touching  authors 
and  books,  friendships  and  the  comicalities  of  all 
sorts  of  life  or  trying  to  live.  The  work  is  very 
handsomely  printed,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  com- 
piler and  publishers.     Twenty-five  cents  per  No. 

New  Work,  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin. 

J.  S.  Redfield,  of  New  York  city,  announces  as 
in  press,  and  probably  to  be  issued  at  the  same 
time  of  this  No.  of  the  Repository,  a  new  volume 
from  Br.  E.  H.  Chapin.  It  is  entitled  **  Charac- 
ters in  the  Gospels  as  illustrating  phases  of  Char- 
acter at  the  Present  Day,**  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  the  first  part  of  this  book  from  the 
proof  sheets,  and  are  sure  it  will  be  received  with 
great  favor.     It  has  graphic  portraits. 

London  Labor  and  London  Poor.  By 
Henry  Mayhew.  Published  by  the  Harpers  ;  on 
sale  at  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.*s,  Boston,  Cornhill. 
Nos.  18,  14,  15. 

The  Christian  Register  says  of  this  work  just 
the  right  word,  and  here  it  is  : 

•*  Mr.  Mayhew*s  researches,  through  the  first 
two  or  three  numbers  of  his  publication,  seemed 
to  us  among  the  extraordmary  undertakings  of 
the  age  ;  but  we  had  no  conception  of  the  im- 
mense mass  of  his  materials,  or  of  the  scope  of 
his  design.  His  work  is  swelling  into  one  of  the 
most  marvoIoQs  monuments  of  home-wonders  in 
the  world.  Layer  aAer  layer  of  concealment  is 
laid  oflf,  and  right  in  the  centre  of  civilization  and 
Christendom  a  theatre  of  mystery,  romance,  suf- 
fering, shame,  neglect  and  nobleness,  is  thrown 
up  into  the  light,  more  intensely  interesting  to 
the  true  lover  of  his  kind  than  all  the  dishumed 
curiosities  of  Pompeii  or  Nineveh.** 

The  **  Book  Trade**  in  speaking  of  the  new 
publications  in  the  United  States  for  October  last, 
says  the  whole  number  was  287.  Of  this  number 
44  were  works  of  a  decidedly  re/ ig'toux  character  ; 
and  of  the  whole  number  82  were  composed  by 
female  authors.  We  think  these  two  latter  facts 
will  surprise  many. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Come  once  again,  ye  happy  days. 

When  Christmas  had  a  chime  from  heaven, 

And  hallowed  were  my  childhood  plays 
By  sweetest  hopes  in  Jesus  given. 


My  tears  flow  now,  to  think  how  far 
My  soul  has  wandered  from  that  time. 

When  every  light  seemed  Bethlehem's  star, 
And  floating  winds  sang  songs  sublime. 

O  as  the  panting  monarch  sought 

One  draught  from  deeps  in  Bethlehem *8  well. 
So  would  I  seek,  if  e*er  was  brought 

To  souls  again  sweet  childhood*s  spell.       b. 


ALBUM    TRIBUTE, 

illustrating  an   engraving,  entitled, 
**  Scene  among  the  Thotuand  Isles.** 

How  sweet  the  scene  !  the  sunlight  shines 
Upon  the  water's  mirror'd  breast, — 

The  breezy  murmur  of  the  pines 
Is  rife  with  music  glad  and  blest, — 

And  flowers  of  bright  and  varied  hue 

Are  laving  in  the  pearly  tide  ; — 
Emblems  of  beauty  pure  and  true. 

Of  love  from  passion  purified  ! 

What  calmness  rests  on  these  green  isles. 

What  anthems  ever  rich  and  free, 
Out^ushing  *mid  creation's  smiles 

Are  soaring  up,  O  God.  to  Thee  ! 

To  Thee,  who  buildest  altars  fair. 

Where'er  a  bud  or  leaf  is  found, 
Where'er  the  birdlet  wings  the  air. 

Or  brooks  give  forth  t  eir  anthem  eouod. 

Thy  presence  consecrates  all  spots. 
E'en  vast  Sahara's  scorching  sands. 

Proud  Alpine  heights — lone,  darksome  ^ots. 
And  Nova  Zembla's  ice-bound  lands. 

Oh  !  be  each  human  heart  thy  fane. 
While  dwelling  on  this  earthly  sphere. 

Till  we,  Heaven's  isles  of  bliss  attain. 
And  ever  feel  Thy  presence  near. 

E.    LOUISA    MATHER. 


'  Billad  on  a 


Sir  John    Suckling,   in  his 
Wedding,"  thus  sings  : 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light  : 
But  oh  !  she  dances  such  a  way  ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

It  is  very  daring,  and  has  a  sort  of  playful  gran- 
deur, to  compare  a  lady's  dancing  with  the  sun. 
But  as  the  sun  has  it  ail  to  himself  in  the  hea- 
vens, so  she,  in  the  blaze  of  her  beauty,  on  earth. 
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TAB  IHHOKTillTI  OP  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

P8AI.M  zzii.  26  :  Tour  heart  shall  live  forever. 

Ir  this  odIjt  read  "  Your  soiU  shall  live  forev- 
er," how  maDy  miliiotis  of  sermons  would  have 
been  preached  on  it  in  behalf  of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  its  imperishable  worth,  its  capaci- 
ties for  joy  and  woe,  and  its  nature  as  allied  to 
that  of  the  angels.  But  to  treat  of  the  hearts 
the  Affections,  the  Sympathies,  living  forever^ 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  popular 
church ;  for  the  dernier  resort  of  the  theology  of 
a  partial  sahration  lies  in  the  prospective  de- 
struction of  a  portion  of  those  living  chords,  over 
which  pass  the  sorrows  of  our  race,  bringing 
'thereby  a  burden  to  the  heart  that  sinks  it  some- 
times in  the  happiest  hour.  Indeed,  if  it  be  true 
that  here  our  affections  are  never  true  and  or- 
derly till  they  embrace  the  race— till  they  res- 
pond to  the  great  principle  which  underlies  all 
those  grand  references  to  the  whole  world,  as 
where  the  Savior  says,  "The  field  is  the  World," 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  World  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature,"  and  where  Paul  says,  "  I 
am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  Barba- 
rians ;  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise,"  and 
hence  he  was  leady  to  knock  at  the  gates  of 
Rome  for  entrance  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  preach 
Christ  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ;— if  it  be  true 
that  our  affections  are  never  orderly  till  they 
harmonize  with  such  a  world-embracing  love, 
and  they  are  to  live  forever,  where  is  the  pros- 
pect of  redemption  far  a  single  soul  if  the  Heav- 
en of  Partialism  be  the  only  Heaven  in  view  ? 

The  heart  which  has  been  schooled  on  earth 
to  love  the  race,  must  in  view  of  the  duty  to  hate 
those  whom  God  hates,  find  heaven  itself  a  prison 
of  horror.  Like  the  eagle  made  to  soar  amid 
mountain  tops,  and  to  gaze  the  sun  in  the  eye 
in  his  meridian  glory,  but  confined  in  a  cage, 
beats  himself  against  the  wires  till  he  must  lie 
down  in  pain,  so  the  soul  that  has  loved  the 
whole  race,  and  desired  and  prayed  for  its  re- 
demption, must  find  itself  a  chained  eagle  in  the 
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Heaven  of  Paitialism.  That  Heaven  is  but  a 
prison  after  all.  Describe  it  as  you  may,  it  is 
but  as  the  gorgeous  palace  in  which  a  true  heart 
pines  to  go  forth  to  the  embrace  of  some  loved 
spirit  who  has  been  banished  from  the  domains. 
Hence  one  of  our  native  poets  has  sung: 

"  We  sead  these  fond  endearments  o*er  the  grave; 
Heaven  would  be  hell  if  loved  ones  were  not 

there  ; 
And  any  spot  a  heaven  if  we  could  save 
From  every  stain  of  earth,  and  thither  bear 
The  hearts  that  are  to  us  our  hope  and  care." 

This  is  an  important  subject, — The  Office  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Affections.  It  enables 
us  to  apply  to  the  theologies  of  our  times  the 
test  which  St.  John  directs  to  be  applied,  "  Be- 
loved, try  the  spirits ;"  and  in  this  way  let  us 
decide  which  of  the  spirits  abroad  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  gives  us  any  comfort  in  believing 
the  grand  sentiment,  "Your  heart  shall  live 
forever." 

We  use  the  term  heart  as  synonymous  with 
the  affections,  as  denoting  the  sensitive  portion 
of  our  spiritual  nature.  We  divide  man  into  the 
Head  and  the  Heart  io  the  common  language  of 
every  day.  There  is  no  misunderstanding  each 
other  when  we  say.  His  heart  is  better  than  his 
head— His  heart  is  right,  but  his  head  is  wrong. 
We  set  up  an  opposition  of  the  Intellect  and  the 
Feelings— the  Understanding  and  the  Afi'ec- 
tions ;  and  we  mean  that  the  person  we  speak 
of  errs  rather  by  deficiency  of  judgment  than  from 
want  of  right  feeling.  This  is  the  case  with 
good  men  who  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  much 
in  the  way  of  social  progress  as  the  wicked.  By 
their  ignorance  of  what  is  really  demanded,  and 
by  the  force  of  habit  or  other  causes  which  keep 
them  away  from  enlightenment,  they  do  more 
against  God  or  his  truth,  than  many  classes  of 
the  wicked.  We  see  this  in  Nathaniel,  who  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  to  visit  Jesus,  turned 
away  in  disgust  because  of  the  bad  fame  of  Naz- 
areth,—"  Can  any  thing  good  come  out  of  Naz- 
areth ?"    Nathaniel  was  a  good  man.    Jesus 
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said  so.  No  eulogy  can  be  higher  than  that 
which  Jesus  pronounced  on  him,  declaring  him 
free  from  guile,— that  he  had  no  deception  in 
his  character.  But  this  did  not  keep  his  heart 
all  right,  his  judgment  correct;  it  did  not  ne- 
cessarily enlarge  his  knowledge  in  all  things ; 
nor  prompt  to  inquiry,  or  bring  miraculously  to 
his  eyes  facts  essential  to  right  judgment,  nor 
place  those  facts  without  labor  and  culture  in 
their  proper  relations.  John  Newton  is  every 
where  quoted  as  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  and 
yet  from  his  slave-ship  he  wrote  home  of  "sweet 
communion  with  God;"  and  while  Hopkins 
preached  at  Newport  against  the  slave  trade  in 
which  his  own  people  were  engaged,  Whitefield 
was  introducing  slavery  into  Georgia,  and  tel- 
ling his  friends  in  England  by  his  letters  that  by 
the  profits  of  his  plantation  he  was  paying  off 
the  debts  connected  with  his  Orphan  House; 
God,  he  said,  was  thus  delivering  him  out  of  his 
difficulties  or  embarrassments.  It  is  in  this 
way— by  this  opposition  of  Head  and  Heart, 
that  Good  Men  retard  the  spread  of  Universal- 
ism.  They  will  not  inform  themselves  concern- 
ing its  real  character  and  claims.  They  remain 
voluntarily  ignorant ;  and  is  it  not  a  sin  of  the 
Intellect,  to  say  the  least,  to  condemn  and 
preach  against  that  which  is  not  actually  known, 
that  has  not  really  been  examined  ?  Yet  in  this 
condition  of  mind  many  good  men  denounce  the 
abettors  of  Universalism  as  only  evil  persons, 
and  on  the  strength  of  their  judgment  we  are 
supposed,  by  thousands,  to  be  infidels  in  dis- 
guise, aiming  to  put  down  all  true  godliness  and 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  so- 
cial order.  How  is  it  that  we  hope  for  4he  re- 
demption of  such  ?  We  hope  for  it  in  the  fact, 
"  Their  hearts  shall  live  forever"— the  Affections, 
the  Sympathies,  shall  triumph. 

The  life  of  the  Affections  has  already  wonder- 
fully affected  the  decisions  of  the  Intellect,  and 
every  day  we  discover  some  new  advance  in 
permitting  the  betterness  of  the  Heart  to  help 
the  erring  Head.  Humanity  is  put  more  and 
more  above  the  forms  and  laws  of  men ;  and 
while  ten  thousand  opinions  and  desires  of 
the  Intellect  perish  as  shadows  from  the  moun- 
tain top,  the  Heart  lives  forever— the  projects  it 
has  devised  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  are 
still  existing ;  in  new  and  ever  changing  forms 
it  may  be,  but  still  existing,  as  the  blood  sent 
out  by  the  animal  heart  in  our  breast,  may  be 
detected  now  mounting  to  the  sensorium  in  the 
brain,  and  anon  coursing  its  way  in  the  feet — 
now  threatening  to  burst  its  dome  and  fly  off 


towards  heaven,  and  again  swelling  the  veins 
that  press  against  the  earth  as  though  the  living 
blood  would  saturate  the  ground  and  cry  like 
Abel's  to  heaven.     Your  heart  shall  live  forev- 
er.    Generous  humanities  never  die.     What  is 
done  for  the  race  in  a  great  love  that  absorbs  lo- 
calities, that  knows  not  father  or  mother  in  its 
consecration  to  principles  which  are  the  only  life 
of  progress,  shall  never  die.     It  shall  live  forev- 
er to  the  glory  of  God.    And  it  is  the  thought 
that  has  been  the  chief  inspiration  of  the  noblest 
men  our  race  has  ever  known.      It  was  so  with 
Jesus.     He  instructed  no  scribe  to  write  down 
his  words.     He  sat  on  the  mountain  side,  and 
as  he  spake,  the  winds  came  up  winding  around 
him   from  the  valleys,  lifting  his  locks  from  his 
holy  brow  and  taking  from  his  lips  the  words  of 
the  divinest  heart  that  ever  beat  in  a  human 
breast.     He  did  not  command  the  arrest  of  those 
fugitive  words— that  freely  uttered  wisdom.  He 
spoke  to  the  ever-living  heart,  and  he  doubted 
not  the  issue.     Nothing  opens  to  our  view  the 
heart  of  Jesus  nxore  than  this.     What  a  faith 
was  his  !  What  a  trust  in  man  !    What  a  verifi- 
cation of  St.  John's  words,  **  He  needed  not  that 
any  should  testify  of  man,  for  he  knew  what 
was  in  man."     He  put  his  heart  into  those  he 
addressed,  and  how  it  has  lived  !    What  a  foun- 
tain of  spiritual  vitality  it  is  now  in  the  world! 
What  a  significance  it  gives  to  his  own  language 
concerning  the  drinking  of  his  blood,  and  how 
true  is  his  assertion,  "  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  thei/  are  spirit ^  and  they  are  life." 
As  he  uttered  them,  the  languid  blood  of  his  own 
heart  started  with  new  energy  on'  its  round  of 
vitalizing  the  frame,  and  even  his  disciples  won- 
dered what  refreshment  had  been  given  to  him  ; 
and  so  if  we  let  the  life  of  his  truth  dwell  in  as, 
the  inward  experience  of  its  power  to  quicken 
our  languid  being  in  times  of  need,  will  prevent 
our  asking  for  proofs  of  immortality ;  for  we 
shall  feel  the  all  pervading  conviction,  as  though 
the  silver  trump  of  Gabriel  proclaimed  it  for  our 
individual  hearing,  **  Your  heart  shall  live  for- 
ever." 

It  is  the  office  of  the  Affections  to  give  aid  to 
the  survey  and  decisions  of  the  Intellect.  It 
comes  into  the  council  of  the  thoughts,  as  Lam- 
artine  introduced  Le  Eure  to  the  populace  when 
the  strife  was  wildest  and  they  knew  not  what 
to  decide  upon.  **  Citizens,"  said  the  poet,  as  he 
placed  the  venerable  man  before  the  multitude, 
whose  face  is  the  very  type  of  Goodness, — "  Cit- 
izens, listen !  for  it  is  sixty  years  of  a  pure  life 
that  is  about  to  address  you."    The  heart  then 
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came  in  to  help  the  throbbing  head.  What  it 
did  that  day  shall  live  forever.  And  in  nothing 
is  our  race,  with  all  its  sinfulness  and  passion, 
more  jealous  than  of  losing  from  the  page  of 
History  such  incidents  as  these.  Eloquent 
speeches  may  be  forgotten;  mighty  victories 
may  cease  to  be  recorded ;  greatness  of  intellect 
no  longer  remembered ;  but  a  signal  act  of  hu- 
manity shall  still  be  repeated,  and  like  our 
mother's  name,  we  shall  never  be  tired  of  re- 
peating it.  How  the  heart  lives  forever  is  seen 
even  amid  the  horrors  and  the  carnage  of  the 
Battle  Field.  Some  little  incident  that  sud- 
denly brings  out  the  real  humanity  of  a  leader, 
flashes  upon  the  sight  of  the  army  like  the  vis- 
ion which  Constantine  said  he  saw  when  the 
Cross  appeared  in  the  sky,  and  the  words  came 
oat — "  By  this  conquer.**  The  army  then  knows 
that  they  are  not  led  merely  by  a  great  general 
eager  for  the  fame  of  the  victor,  to  be  classed 
with  the  Caesars,  Alexanders  and  Napoleons,  but 
a  soul  like  Washington,  whose  heart  lives  for- 
erer— that  never  dies— that  never  slumbers  by 
reason  of  selfish  ambition,  pride  or  daring.  So 
was  it  with  the  late  General  Taylor.  Those 
memorable  words,  "  J  never  have  my  wounded 
behind  me,"  will  live  forever.  There  was  heart 
in  them,  a  great  heart,  a  leal  heart,  a  heart  that 
made  him  an*honest  man,  and  drew  the  people 
to  honor  him  to  the  neglect  of  that  which  it  is 
thought  can  best  sway  the  multitude — wondrous 
intellect  and  great  statesmanship. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  here  concerning  the 
Office  of  the  Affections.  It  tells  us  to  set  Hu- 
manity on  its  rightful  throne.  To  be  loyal  to  it 
through  weal  afld  woe.  To  rejoice  not  in  ini- 
quity but  in  the  truth,  because  love  never  fail- 
eth,  and  where  it  once  exists,  it  will  never  fail. 
What  we  do  for  others,  shall  return  to  ourselves 
in  the  strengthening  of  our  power  to  love  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart. 

Here  then  comes  in  the  Immortality  of  the 
Affections.  Here  is  the  question  :— Suppose  we 
give  the  moral  culture  to  our  affections  which 
Christianity  demands— loving  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves — setting  man  above  law,  humanity 
above  forms,  God  above  father  and  mother,  and 
living  really  and  truly  and  continuously  for  our 
race,  what  will  be  the  result?  Why,  so  far  as 
this  world  is  concerned,  we  shall  be  interested 
in  every  effort  to  destroy  the  separating  power 
of  erroneous  localities  and  nationalities,  and 
shall  long  for  the  time  when  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  compose  one  Brotherhood,  as  the 
many  waves,  or  billows  of  the  sea  compose  but 


one  sea.  We  shall  exult  in  seeing  such  strifes 
as  that  lately  shown  in  the  World's  Fair  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  London— the  strife  for  the 
peaceful  arts  of  industry,  skill,  inventive  talent, 
taste,  genius.  We  shall  rejoice  in  every  thing 
that  turns  away  the  eye  of  man  and  society  from 
the  show  and  tinsel  of  War,  and  that  interests 
him  in  the  furtherance  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  Gospel  to  the  evils  in  the  world— the 
doing  away  of  bigotry  and  narrowness,  the 
heaving  up  of  the  drag  anchor  of  an  iron  con- 
servatism, and  the  bidding  "  God  speed"  to  the 
good  ship  "Reform"  on  her  voyage  of  discovery 
and  improvement,  fearing  more  to  be  found 
among  the  do-nothings,  than  among  those  who 
do  some  things  wrong.  To  do  out  of  an  earnest 
heart,  exposes  one  to  err ;  but  to  remain  idle, 
often  results  in  greater  errors.  Jesus  in  the 
parable  of  the  talent,  commended  those  servants 
who  had  made  their  money  productive,  without 
censuring  them  for  not  obtaining  more,  but  he 
did  censure  the  servant  who  did  nothing  but 
fear  to  do  at  all.  "  Your  heart  shall  live  forev- 
er," and  what  shall  live  in  it  ?  A  narrow  or 
broad  love  ?  backward  or  forward  looking  affec- 
tions ?  If  we  truly  obey  the  divine  requirement, 
our  love  will  be  ever  increasing — new  develope- 
ments  of  man's  claims  upon  us  will  be  opened, 
and  we  shall  6nd  ourselves  interestel  in  every 
thing  which  concerns  humanity.  And  when  we 
train  our  love  to  regard  all  ashe  would  have  us  to 
regard  them— to  be  as  a  physician  wherever  the 
sinfully  sick  demand  the  concern  of  all  God-lov- 
ing and  man-loving  souls,  we  shall  have  a  love 
that  will  indeed  live  forever. 

Suppose  that  we  really  have  such  a  love  swel- 
ling our  breasts  with  the  expansion  of  mighty  ' 
affections ;  and  suppose  also  that  we  suddenly 
die,— that  is,  all  that  can  die— all  that  is  mor- 
tal. We  pass  to  the  immortal  world.  We  find 
there  the  full  force  of  the  truth,  "Your  heart 
shall  live  forever."  We  are  admitted  into  what 
Partialism  calls  Heaven,  Here  we  are  made  to 
know  that  vast  portions  of  our  race  are  left  in 
endless  sin — some  dear  to  us,  and  we  now  are 
made  to  know  that  they  are  made  to  suffer  and 
never  die.  What  shall  toe  do  with  that  universal 
love  which  we  have  carried  to  the  PartialisVs 
heaven  ?  It  is  too  big  for  the  place.  It  beats  and 
throbs  against  the  crystal  walls,  as  the  bass  of 
the  monster  organ  would  shake  the  walls  and 
foundations  of  some  small  chapel.  It  bewilders 
us,  and  we  find  ourselves  like  the  Bride  in  her 
new  home  when  the  sad  hour  comes  which 
makes  the  discovery  to  her— "There  is  no  res- 
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poQse  here  to  the  great  love  I  brought !  How 
hateful  is  the  place !  What  a  mockery  is  its 
splendor !"  Beauty  may  shine  from  every  wall, 
music  peal  from  every  nook,  the  gorgeousness 
of  wealth  be  every  where  displayed,  and  a  thous- 
and forms  of  ministries  to  her  happiness  be  ready 
at  her  bidding ;  but  what  are  all  these  to  the 
heart  that  asks  for  a  responsive  love  ?  If,  as  in 
the  idea  of  the  story  of  Mahomet,  she  could  only 
have  fallen  asleep,  and  her  heart  of  great  love 
been  taken  out,  and  one  with  a  love  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  him  with  whom  she  was  united 
placed  there,  she  might  wake  and  be  happy.  But 
nevej  otherwise.  .The  heart  she  brought  living 
forever,  she  must  be  miserable.  To  become  sel- 
fish, indifferent,  or  to  live  beyond  the  restraints 
of  loyal  fidelity,  could  alone  give  her  the  sem- 
blance of  happiness  or  pleasure. 

If  love  universal  be  our  Duty  on  Earth,  then 
in  order  that  we  may  have  in  prospect  a  true 
Heaven,  we  must  see  room  there  to  love  all 
mankind  with  an  undying  love,  for  the  "  heart 
shall  live  forever." 

Therefore,  by  the  Office  and  Immortality  of 
the  Affections,  Partialism  is  declared  an  error  of 
the  Head,  at  war  with  the  Heart.  We  must 
have  Universalism  to  be  stimulated  to  fidelity 
in  every  work  of  love. 

HENRY  BACON. 


EARTH'S  BEiDTlES. 

Whkre  are  they  not  ?   Is  there  one  barren  place 
In  the  wide  regions  of  immensity — 
Where  the  sweet  smile  of  beauty  never  glows, 
And  where  the  hand  of  Him  who  is  eternal 
Never  wrought  iome  charm*  to  bind  the  eager 

gaze, 
And  fill  the  soul  with  rapture,  and  delight, 
And  wonder  at  the  almighty  power  of  Him 
Who  called  from  silent  chaos,  and  gave  life 
To  all  created  things  ? 
Far,  from  the  golden  sun-land  of  the  South, 
Where  one  eternal  Summer  ever  blooms — 
Where  night  but  half  obscures  the  radiant  day, 
As  if  a  deep  mist-veil  were  gently  thrown 
Around  the  8un-set*s  glowing  brow,  and  bound 
With  a  pale  corona]  of  gleaming  stars, — 
From  this  enchanted  realm  of  love  and  song. 
To  the  far,  frigid  regions  of  the  North, 
Where  the  stern  monarch.  Winter,  proudly  sits 
All  undisputed  in  his  majesty. 
Bearing  the  glittering,  ice-gemmed  sceptre  of  his 

power, 


And  where  the  lofty  mountains  dot  the  skies 
Crowned  with  the  thawless  snows  of  ages  post. 
And  where  the  crystal  glaciers,  bright  withgema. 
Flash  back  the  ardor  of  the  day-god's  glance, — 
From  the  broad,  verdant  bosom  of  the  West, 
Veined   with  its   thousand  silvery,    thread-like 

streams 
Which  dance  unchecked  along,  bright,  'neath  the 

sun. 
And  pale,  and  love-lit  when  the  moon  looks  down 
To  kiss  the  pure  transparence  of  their  waves. 
And  darkened  by   the    frowning  gaxe  of  giant 

woods 
Bowered   'mid  whose  leafy  gloom,  smiles  here 

and  there 
Like  innocence  asleep  amid  the  flowers 
An  humble  cabin-home, — 
To  the  bright  radiance  of  that  golden  realm 
Where  the  pure  crystal  gates  of  morning  are. 
And  where  the  diamond  harps  of  Orient 
Breathe  matin  music  to  the  dreamy  dawn, — 
There  is  no  spot  where  Nature  has  not  wove 
Some  spell  to  make  it  beautiful. 

Go  gaze  upon  a  summer  sunset,  when 
The  monarch  in  his  golden  car  goes  down 
Where  the  rich  floating  drapery  of  the  clouds — 
Crimsoned,  and  purpled   o'er,  and  edged  with 

gold, 
Is  gathered  back  in  heavy  gorgeous  folds. 
And  looped  with  the  first  brilliant  star  of  eve. 
There,  beauty  dwells,  with  spirit-wings  of  light. 
Her  smile  makes  bright  the  sun's  last  paxtiag 

beams,  ^ 

And  her  pure  blush  mantles  the  bending  sky. 
Till  earth  gives  faintly  back  the  rosy  tint. 
And  paints  its  semblance  on  the  pathless  air. 

Go  list  as  the  first  warbling,  wildwood  birds 
Wake  their  sweet  music  to  the  maiden  mom. 
Whose  mist-wreathed  feet  steal  noiselessly 
Upon  the  vaulted  pave  of  Heaven,  as  with  her 

rosy  hand 
She  sweeps  the  glowing  chambers  of  the  West, 
Gath'ring  the  last  pale  gems  that  fleeing  night 
Shook   from  her  star-crown,   as  she     hastened 

hence, 
Decking  the  broad  blue  East,  with  here,  and 

there,    . 
A  floating  cloud,  light  as  a  fairy's  dream, 
And  smiling,  as  she  sees  its  virgin  brow 
Own  the  first  crimson  blush  of  wakening  day,— 
Then,  mirrored  in  some  dreamy,  wildwood  fount 
She  wreathes  with  diamond  dew,  her  amber  locks. 
And  smiles  at  her  own  wondrous  loveliness. 
As  half-coquettishly,  half-timidly. 
She  hastes  to  ope  the  ruby  gates  of  light. 
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And  let  the  tonbeami  in  ; 

Then  earth,  and  air,  and  sky,  are  glerj,  light  and 
hope. 

Each  trembling  leaf,  each  tiny  forest  flower. 
Each  perfume-laden  breeze,  each  bosomed  lake, 
Where,  as  the  shadows  darken  o*er  its  mirrored 

blue. 
Earth  seems  reposing  on  the  breast  of  Heaven — 
Each    tinted   cloud,   each  flowering  shrub,  and 

mossy  tree, 
Mlj  every  thing,  that  glows  in  earth,  or  Heaven, 
Makes  np  the  sum  of  Nature's  loveliness. 
All  bright,  all  beautiful,  all  glorioutf — 
The  work  of  Him,  who  made,  and  guides,  and 

governs  all. 

BMILT    B.    PAGE. 

Bradford,  Vc. 


iiinfi. 

In  reading  Voltaire's  Essay  on  epic  poetry,  I 
was  nach  interested  in  some  criticisms  on  Mil- 
ton's "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  thinking  that  they 
might  equally  interest  others,  I  have  translated 
them  for  the  pages  of  the  "  Repository."  Mon- 
sieur Voltaire  remarks  in  his  introduction  to  his 
criticism — "  There  are  some  particulars  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  abridged  life  of 
Milton  which  is  found  in  the  preface  to  his 
work.  It  is  not  surprising  that  .after  a  dili- 
gent search  of  all  that  concerns  this  great 
man,  I  should  have  discovered  some  circum- 
stances in  his  life  that  are  unknown  to  the 
public. 

"  When  Milton  in  his  younger  days  was  trav- 
eling in  Italy,  he  saw  acted  at  Milan  a  comedy 
entitled  Adam,  or  original  sin,  written  by  one 
Andreino  and  dedicated  to  Mary  de  Medicis, 
queen  of  France.  The  subject  of  this  comedie 
was  the  Fall  of  man.  The  characters  in  the 
drama  were— Grod  the  Father,  devils,  angels, 
Adam,  Eve,  the  serpent,  death  and  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  This  subject,  worthy  of  the  absur- 
dity which  characterized  the  stage  at  that  peri- 
od, was  written  in  a  style  which  admirably  cor- 
responded with  the  design. 

**  The  play  opens  with  a  choir  of  angels,  and 
Michael  thus  addresses  them  in  the  name  of  his 
fellows :  '  Let  the  rainbow  be  the  bow  of  the 
violin  of  the  firmament ;  let  the  seven  planets 
he  the  seven  musical  notes;  let  time  beat  ex- 
actly the  measure;  let  the  winds  play. the  or- 
gan/ &c.     The  whole  piece  is  written  in  this 
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who  may  feel  disposed  to  laugh,  that  our  own 
theatre  at  that  period  was  not  much  better,  that 
the  *  death  of  John  the  Baptist,'  and  a  hundred 
other  pieces,  were  written  in  this  style,  while 
we  could  not  boast  of  a  Paston,  Fido,  or  Amin- 
thus. 

"  Milton,  who  took  part  in  the  representation, 
discovered  amidst  all  the  absurdity  of  the  piece, 
the  sublimity  of  the  subject,  which  to  common 
view  lay  concealed.  There  are  often  instances 
in  which  a  vein  of  greatness  may  be  traced  by  a 
man  of  genius,  when  to  vulgar  minds  nothing 
but  the  ridiculous  is  to  be  seen.  The  seven 
deadly  sins  having  a  dance  with  the  devil,  as  in 
this  comedy,  is  certainly  the  height  of  extrava- 
gance ;  but  the  world  rendered  miserable  by  hu- 
man transgression,  the  goodness  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Almighty,  the  origin  of  our  mis- 
fortunes and  our  crimes— these  are  subjects  wor- 
thy of  the  boldest  pencil.  There  is  above  all  in 
this  subject,  a  mysterious  horror,  a  gloomy  and 
saddened  sublimity,  which  is  well  adapted  to 
the  English  imagination.  Milton  at  first  de- 
signed to  make  a  tragedy  of  this  farce  of  Andre- 
ino, and  had  actually  composed  one  act  and  half 
of  another.  This  fact  was  made  known  to  me 
by  some  gentlemen  of  letters,  who  received  their 
information  directly  from  Milton's  daughter,  who 
died  during  my  residence  in  London. 

♦*  Milton's  tragedy  commenced  with  the  solil- 
oquy of  Satan  found  in  the  fourth  canto,  when 
this  rebellious  spirit,  escaping  from  the  depths 
of  hell,  discovers  the  sun,  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  its  Creator : 

*  0  thou,  that  with  surpassing  glory  crown'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world  ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  dimiuisbed  heads  ;  to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  voice  and  add  thy  name 

0  sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere. 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down 
Warring  iu  heav'n,  'gainst  heaven's  matchless 

King.' 

«*  While  he  was  at  work  with  this  tragedy,  the 
sphere  of  his  ideas  often  grew  in  proportion  to 
his  thoughts.  The  plan  became  immense  under 
his  pen,  and  at  length  in  place  of  a  tragedy 
which  would  have  only  been  fantastical  and  not 
interesting,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  an  epic  po- 
em, a  species  of  writing  in  which  men  seem 
agreed  to  countenance  the  absurd  under   the 
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"  The  civil  wars  in  England  for  a  long  time 
deprived  Milton  of  the  leisure  necessary  to  exe- 
cute his  great  design.  He  seems  to  have  been 
born  with  a  strong  passion  for  liberty.  This 
sentiment  prevented  him  from  uniting  with  any 
of  the  sects  whose  ambition  it  was  to  rul6  over 
his  country.  Neither  would  he  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  any  human  opinion,  and  there  was  no 
church  that  could  boast  of  reckoning  Milton 
among  its  members.  But  he  did  not  observe 
this  neutrality  in  the  civil  wars  between  the 
king  and  his  parliament.  He  was  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  unfortunate  king  Charles 
the  First.  He  also  became  a  favorite  of  Crom- 
weH's,  and  by  a  fatality  not  uncommon,  this 
zealous  republican  became  the  tool  of  a  tyrant. 
He  was  secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  Richard 
Cromwell  and  to  the  Parliament  which  continu- 
ed till  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  The  En- 
glish made  use  of  his  pen  to  justify  the  death  of 
their  king  and  to  reply  to  a  book  which  Charles 
the  Second  had  caused  to  be  written  by  Sau- 
maise  on  the  subject  of  that  tragic  event.  Never 
was  there  a  better  cause,  and  never  one  worse 
pleaded  on  both  sides.  Saumaise  wrote  like  a 
pedant  on  the  death  of  the  king  on  the  scaffold, 
on  the  royal  family  wandering  over  Europe,  and 
even  concerning  all  the  kings  of  Europe  who 
were  concerned  in  this  quarrel.  Milton,  like  a 
poor  declaimer,  advocated  the  cause  of  a  victo- 
rious people,  who  boasted  of  having  condemned 
their  Princfe  according  to  law.  The  memory  of 
this  remarkable  revolution  will  never  be  effaced 
from  the  minds  of  man  ;  whereas  the  works  of 
Saumaise  and  Milton  on  this  subject,  have  al- 
ready been  burled  in  oblivion.  Milton,  whom 
the  English  at  the  present  day  look  upon  as  a 
divine  poet,  was  certainly  a  very  indifferent  prose 
writer. 

"  Milton  was  fifty-two  years  old  at  the  restor- 
ation. He  was  included  in  the  amnesty  that 
Charles  the  Second  signed  in  favor  of  the  ene- 
mies of  his  father,  but  he  was  named  in  the 
same  amnesty  and  declared  incapable  of  holding 
any  office  under  the  government.  He  then  be- 
gan his  epic  poem  at  an  age  when  Virgil  had 
finished  his.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  set 
himself  to  the  work,  when  he  was  deprived  of 
his  sight.  He  found  himself  poor,  deserted,  and 
blind,  but  be  was  not  discouraged.  He  took 
nine  years  to  compose  his  Paradise  Lost.  He 
had  at  that  time  but  little  reputation ;  the  wits 
of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  either  knew 
him  not,  or  esteemed  him  not.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  former  secretary  of  Crom- 


well, grown  old  in  solitude,  blind  and  poor 
should  be  unknown  or  disregarded  in  a  court, 
which,  after  the  austerity  of  the  government  of 
the  Protector,  had  adopted  all  the  gallantry  of 
the  court  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  when 
only  effeminate  poetry  was  relished,  such  as  ihe 
voluptuousness  of  Waller,  the  satires  of  the  Ear! 
of  Rochester,  and  the  wit  of  Cowley. 

"  An  unquestionable  proof  that  he  had  but  lit- 
tle reputation,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
great  diflBculty  in  finding  a  bookseller  to  publish 
his  *  Paradise  Lost.'  The  very  name  was  un- 
fortunate, for  every  thing  that  had  any  reference 
to  religion  was  out  of  fashion.  At  last  Thomp- 
son gave  him  thirty  dollars  for  his  work,  which 
has  since  brought  to  his  heirs  more  th^in  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  And  this  publisher  was  siill  so 
much  afraid  of  making  a  bad  bargain,  that  he 
stipulated  that  only  half  of  these,  fifteen  dollars, 
should  be  paid,  if  there  was  not  sufficient  en- 
couragement for  a  second  edition  of  the  poem, 
which  second  edition  Milton  had  never  the  con- 
solation to  see.  He  remained  poor  and  obscure, 
and  his  name  is  added  to  the  list  of  genius  per- 
secuted by  fortune. 

"  *Paradise  Lost'  was  then  neglected  in  Lon- 
don, and  Milton  died  still  in  the  faith  that  it 
would  one  day  acquire  renown.  At  length  Lord 
Sommers  and  Dr.  Atterbury,  since  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, were  desirous  that  England  might  boast 
of  one  epic  poem.  They  persuaded  the  heirs  of 
Thompson  to  get  out  a  fine  edition  of  *  Paradise 
Lost.*  Their  approbation  influenced  many  oth- 
ers. Afterwards  Mr.  Addison  wrote  a  formal 
treatise  to  prove  that  this  poem  equalled  those 
of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  English  began  to 
persuade  themselves  that  this  was  true,  and  the 
reputation  of  Milton  was  established. 

"Milton  may  have  imitated  many  parts  of 
the  great  number  of  Latin  poets,  who  in  all  ages 
have  written  on  the  same  subject,  such  as  the 
*  Adamas  exul,'  or  Adam  exiled,  by  Grotius,  an- 
other by  an  author  named  Mazenius,  and  others 
unknown  to  the  common  reader.  He  might 
have  borrowed  from  Tasso  his  description  of 
hell,  the  character  of  Satan,  the  council  of  dev- 
ils. But  such  imitation  is  not  plagiarism ;  it 
is,  to  use  the  words  of  Boileau,  wrestling  with 
the  original ;  it  is  enriching  one's  language  with 
the  beauties  of  others  ;  it  is  nourishing  genius 
and  promoting  its  growth  by  the  genius  of  oth- 
ers; it  is  following  the  example  of  Virgil  who 
imitated  Homer.  The  contest  between  Milton 
and  Tasso  must  have  been,  however,  unequal, 
for  the  English  language  cannot  attain  to  the 
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harmony  of  Italian  verse.  Nevertheless  Milton 
has  been  very  happy  in  inutaling  the  most  beau- 
tiful passages.  It  is  true  that  what  in  Tasso  is 
merely  an  episode,  or  digression  from  the  poem, 
is  with  Milton  the  main  subject.  It  is  no  less 
true  that  without  the  picture  of  the  loves  of 
Adam  and  Eve  as  well  as  those  of  the  Renaud 
and  Amadis  of  Tasso,  the  devils  of  both  the  po- 
ets would  have  met  with  very  little  success. 

"  I  think  that  there  are  two  causes  why  the 
'Paradise  Lost'  will  always  succeed;  the  first  is 
the  interest  which  the  reader  takes  in  two  inno- 
cent  and  happy  beings,  who  have  been  seduced 
and  rendered  miserable  by  a  powerful  and  envi- 
ous being ;  and  the  other  is  the  beauty  of  the 
deti^Us. 

"  The  French  laughed  when  they  were  told 
that  the  English  had  produced  an  epic  poem,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  devil  fighting  with  God 
and  a  snake  persuading  a  woman  to  eat  an  ap- 
ple ;  they  thought  it  impossible  from  such  ma- 
terials to  make  any  thing  above  a  farce.  I  was 
the  first  who  made  the  French  acquainted  with 
certain  passages  from  Milton  and  Shakspeare. 
M.  du  Pr^  of  St.  Maur,  gave  a  prose  translation 
of  this  singular  poem.  The  French  were  aston- 
ished to  find  in  a  stibject  which  appeared  so  bar- 
ren, such  richness  of  imagination.  They  ad- 
mired the  majestic  features  in  which  the  poet 
had  painted  the  Deity,  and  the  still  more  bril- 
liant character  with  which  he  had  invested  Sa- 
tan. They  read  with  great  delight  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  garden  of  Eden  and  the  innocent  loves 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  And  here  it  is  to  be  remark- 
ed that  in  all  other  poems  love  is  esteemed  a 
weakness,  but  in  Milton  it  is  a  virtue.  Milton 
with  a  chaste  hand  has  known  how  to  raise  that 
veil  with  which  others  have  concealed  the  de- 
lights of  this  passion ;  he  transports  the  reader 
to  that  garden  of  pleasure ;  he  seems  to  make 
him  participate  in  its  pure  joys;  he  does  not 
rise  above  human  nature,  but  only  above  corru;?^ 
human  nature,  and  as  there  is  no  example  of 
such  love  by  any  other  poet,  so  there  is  nowhere 
else  such  a  poem. 

'*  But  all  judicious  critics,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  France,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
devil  is  too  prominent,  he  speaks  too  often  and 
too  long,  on  the  same  subject.  While  they  ad- 
mire many  sublime  ideas,  they  judge  that  tome 
are  overstrained,  and  that  the  author  has  become 
puerile  in  endeavoring  to  make  them  appear 
grand.  They  condemn  as  weak  the  idea  of  Sa- 
tan building  a  chamber  of  the  Goihic  order  in 
the  midst  of  bell,  with  columns  of  brats  and 


splendid  gold  capitals,  wherein  to  address  the 
devils,  to  whom  he  had  just  before  conveniently 
spoken  in  the  open  air.  And  to  complete  the 
absurdity,  the  big  devils  who  would  have  taken 
up  too  much  room  in  this  infernal  parliament 
are  transformed  into  pigmies  that  every  one  may 
sit  at  his  ease  without  being  crowded. 

"After  the  dissolving  of  the  council  Satan 
prepares  to  go  out  from  the  abyss.  He  finds 
death  at  the  door  who  disputes  his  egress.  They 
are  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows,  when  Sin, 
a  monster  of  the  female  sex,  out  of  whom  come 
dragons,  interposes  between  them.  *  Stop  !  0 
my  father,*  says  she  to  the  devil ;  *  stop  !  0  my 
son,'  says  she  to  death.  *And  who  are  you,* 
replies  the  devil,  *  who  call  me  your  father  ?*  *  I 
am  sin,*  replied  the  monster,  *  I  was  your  pro- 
geny when  you  were  in  heaven.  I  came  out  of 
the  left  side  of  your  head ;  you  then  became  in 
love  with  me;  we  cohabited  together;  when 
you  rebelled  I  seduced  many  of  the  cherubim 
from  their  allegiance ;  when  war  was  waged  in 
heaven,  we  were  expelled  together.  In  hell  I 
brought  forth  this  monster  that  yon  see;  he  is 
your  son  and  mine.  Scarcely  was  he  born  than 
he  violated  his  mother,  and  is  the  father  of  all 
these  children  that  you  see  who  pass  in  and  out 
of  my  body  and  prey  upon  my  entrails.* 

"  After  this  disgusting  and  hideous  descrip- 
tion. Sin  opens  for  Satan  the  gates  of  hell.  He 
leaves  the  devils  on  the  banks  of  Phlegethon, 
the  Styx  and  Lethe;  some  play  on  the  harp; 
some  wrestle  in  the  lists ;  some  dispute  on  the 
subject  of  grace  and  predestination.  Satan  in 
the  mean  timepursues  his  journey  in  imagina;-y 
space.  He  falls  into  vacuum  and  would  still  be 
falling,  if  a  cloud  had  not  borne  him  aloft  again. 
He  arrives  in  the  regions  of  Chaos,  he  passes 
through  the  paradise  of  fools^  (that  is  a  part 
which  cannot  be  translated  in  French),  he  finds 
in  this  paradise,  indulgences,  beads,  cowls  and 
scapularies  of  monks. 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  fancies  which  every 
sensible  reader  will  condemn,  and  the  poem 
must  in  other  parts  have  great  beauties,  to  en- 
sure its  being  read,  in  spite  of  this  accumulation 
of  disgusting  folly. 

"  The  war  between  the  good  and  evil  angels 
has  appeared  to  critics,  a  digression  where  the 
sublime  is  merged  in  the  extravagant.  The 
marvellout  itself  ought  to  have  some  show  of 
prudence ;  it  should  have  an  air  of  probability, 
and  be  treated  with  taste.  Judicious  critics  have 
found  in  this  instance  neither  truth,  probability, 
nor  reason.    They  have  considered  it  a  great 
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want  of  taste,  that  Milton  should  have  taken 
siich  pains  to  describe  the  character  of  Raphael, 
Michael,  Abdiel,  Uriel,  Moloclr,  Nisroch  and  As- 
torotb,  all  imaginary  beings,  of  whom  the  reader 
can  form  no  conception,  and  in  whom  he  can 
take  no  interest.  When  Homer  speaks  of  his 
gods,  he  characterizes  them  by  their  attributes, 
which  are  known ;  but  the  Christian  reader  is 
disposed  to  smile  when  one  seeks  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Nisroch,  Moloch  and  Abdiel.  Ho- 
mer has  been  reproached  for  his  long  and  useless 
h'irangnes  and  the  jests  of  his  heroes.  How 
then  can  we  pass  over  unnoticed  the  harangues 
and  bantering  of  the  angels  and  devils  during 
the  war  in  heaven.  These  same  critics  have 
maintained  that  Milton  disregarded  the  probable 
in  placing  cannon  in  the  army  of  Satan,  and  in 
having  put  swords  in  the  hands  of  invulnerable 
spirits;  for  in  one  instance  when  a  certain  an- 
gel cuts  in  twain  a  certain  devil,  the  two  halves 
of  the  devil  are  in  a  moment  re-united. 

**  It  was  no  doubt  these  great  faults  that  indu- 
ced Mr.  Dryden  to  say  in  his  preface  to  the 
Eneid,  that  Milton  was  little  better  than  Chape- 
lain  and  Le  Moine.  But  the  inimitable  beau- 
ties of  Milton  caused  the  same  Dryden  to  say, 
that  nature  had  formed  Milton  out  of  the  souls 
of  Homer  and  Virgil.  This  is  not  the  6rst  time 
that  the  same  work  has  received  contradictory 
judgments.  In  approaching  Versailles  on  the 
side  of  the  court,  you  see  a  mean  looking  build- 
ing with  seven  windows  in  front,  and  every 
thing  in  the  worst  taste  imaginable.  When  it 
is  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  gardens,  we  be- 
hold an  immense  palace  whose  beauties  redeem 
it  from  these  defects. 

**  When  I  lived  in  London,  I  had  the  boldness 
to  compose  in  English  a  short  essay  on  epic 
poetry,  in  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  say  that 
good  French  judges  would  not  fail  to  remark  all 
the  defects  of  which  I  have  spoken.  What  I 
predicted  has  come  to  pass,,  and  critics  in  that 
country  have  decided,  as  far  as  a  translatioa 
would  warrant,  that  'Paradise  Lost'  is  a  work 
rather  remarkable  than  natural,  abounding  more 
in  imagination  than  in  grace,  in  boldness  than 
in  choice,  whose  subject  is  altogether  ideal,  and 
seems  not  to  be  made  for  man." 

Monsieur  Voltaire  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  epic  poetry 
among  the  French,  and  makes  some  remarks  on 
the  character  of  the  French  nation,  for  which 
they  have  had  but  little  credit.     He  says : 

**  The  taste  for  geometry  which  in  our  time 
has  superseded  that  of  the  belles  lettres,  is  an- 


other hindrance  to  our  poetry.  Our  nation,  es- 
teemed by  strangers  as  so  light,  and  who  judge 
us  by  a  few  fops,  is  in  fact,  of  all  people  the  mwt 
sober  and  serious  when  they  take  the  pen  ia 
hand.  Method  is  the  prevailing  character  of  our 
writers.  Truth  is  the  object,  history  is  prefer- 
red to  romance.  Nobody  now  reads  the  Cdiaa 
and  Astreas.  If  a  few  novels  now  and  then  ap- 
pear to  amuse  frivolous  youth,  men  of  learning 
disregard  them.  Our  taste  admits  not  the  fan- 
cies of  epic  poetry.  He  who  should  employ  the 
gods  of  the  pagans  or  the  saints  of  the  calendar, 
would  be  equally  laughed  at.  Juno  and  Venus 
must  remain  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  St. 
Genevieve  and  St.  Denis  have  no  business  wt 
of  the  legends.  The  horns  and  tail  of  the  deril 
are  at  the  best  subjects  for  raillery ;  they  are  nt 
longer  at>ove  contempt. 

••  The  Italians  manage  to  get  along  with 
saints ;  and  the  English  have  conferred  great 
reputation  on  the  devil,  but  what  they  consider 
sublimity  we  look  upon  as  extravagance  and 
absurdity.  I  remember  twelve  years  ago  when 
I  spoke  to  Monsieur  Malzieux  on  the  subject  of 
my  Henriade ;  he  said,  *  you  are  undertaking  a 
work  for  which  the  French  have  no  taste,  they 
have  no  head  for  epic  poetry.*  And  then  he  ad- 
ded, •  if  you  were  to  write  as  well  as  Monsiears 
Racine  and  Despreaulos,  it  is  a  chance  whether 
it  would  be  read.'  " 

Monsieur  Voltaire  concludes  his  essay  by  say- 
ing, "  It  is  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  a^ 
that  I  have  chosen  for  my  poem  a  real  instead 
of  a  fabulous  hero;  actual  battles  instead  of  chi- 
merical warfare.  I  have  employed  no  fiction 
that  was  not  an  actual  illustration  of  a  truth.  1 
can  say  nothing  more  on- the  subject,  than  that 
of  which  enlightened  critics  are  aware.  It  ia 
for  the  *Henriade'  to  speak  in  its  own  defence, 
and  for  time  alone  to  disarm  envy." 

Thu«  far  writes  M.  Voltaire.  In  closing  this 
comnwnrcatioo  I  would  only  remark,  that  the 
judgment  of  Monsieur  Malzieux,  the  friend  to 
whom  he  submitted  his  intention  of  writing  the 
Henriade,  was  wrong  in  its  decision*  That  po- 
em has  been  read  and  received  the  highest  con- 
sideration from  the  French  nation,  and  not  from 
them  only,  for  every  one  conversant  with  the 
French  language,  in  all  countries,  has  hailed  it 
as  a  master-piece  of  epfc  composition. 

c.  F.  LE  rivKi. 

Milwaukie,  Wl»v 


Good  men  are  earth's  an^ls,  ministering  to 
the  afflicted  childen  of  humanitv.         ^ 
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Tfli;  TREASURES  OP  THE  HEART. 

Jot  to  the  heart  which  confidently  trusts 
In  God  our  Father's  kind,  unceasing  care, 

Whose  changeless  love  it  never  more  di&trusts, 
But  feels  His  joyous  ptesence  every  where. 

Joy  to  that  heart  !  because  it  fainteth  not,      > 
When  adverse  carps  press  hard  upon  the  soul  ; 

Whatever  woes  may  come,  wha^e'er  our  lot, 
We  know  that  God  the  tempest  can  control. 

Happy  are  they  who  see  m  life's  deep  ills 
A  God  employed  that  chastens  for  our  good  ; 

Who  know  the  hand  that  chastens,  also  heals. 
And  ever  feel  deep  cause  for  gratitude. 

0  !  envy  not  the  poverty  of  soul 

Veiled  in    the  splendor  which  the  world  be- 
stows ; 
But  learn  that  riches  never  can  console 

The  hearty  which  bitter  anguish  overflows. 

Joy  to  the  heart  that  humbly  worships  Him, 
In  spirit-breathings,  free,  without  control. 

And  feels  His  pi^sence  in  the  twilight  dim. 
Or  midnight  deep,  when  startling  thunders  roll. 

We  know  His  voice  from  man's,  and  follow  Him 
Rejoicing  through  the  storms  that  chequer  life. 

Him,  who  will  save  his  people  from  their  sins, 
In  whom,  we  know,  we  have  eternal  life. 

M.    D.    WILLIAMS. 

Webster,  Mich. 


[We  publish  with  great  pleasure  the  following 
contribution  from  our  old  friend  B.  B.  Bowen, 
who,  though  known  as  a  blind  brother,  sees  a 
great  many  things  much  better  than  millions  who 
can  use  the  sunlight.  He  sends  this  essay  with 
the  remark  that  he  feels  an  affection  for  the  Re- 
pository^  specially  because  herein  was  published 
his  fiist  composition  for  the  public  eye.  That 
composition  was  a  story  of  the  Blind,  and  it  was 
re-published  in  an  Edinburgh  journal  as  a  some- 
thing remarkable  in  the  literature  of  the  Blind. 
The  following  shows  the  growth  of  our  friend's 
mind,  and  it  will  be  read  with  great  pleasure. 

ED.] 

THE  DLTilATB  SECRET:  OR  SELF 
DESTINATION. 

A   REVERIE. 

Life  has  its  ultimate  secret,  its  great  and  fi- 
nal purpose  to  which  all  things  are  subordinate. 
Vol.    XX.  37 


If  therefore,  we  study  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
or  analyze  the  independent  action  of  men,  we 
shall  find  both  referring  to  a  common  end.  The 
toils  and  suflferings^of  mankind  sufficiently  at- 
test with  what  earnestness  they  have  labored, 
consciously  or  not,  to  solve  the  great  riddle  of 
existence.  The  history  of  the  world  is  a  mourn- 
ful record  of  this  sad  truth.  But  if  it  teaches  us 
no  other  lesson,  it  at  least  shadows  forth  a  sub- 
lime and  glorious  destiny.  How  then  is  it  pos- 
sible for  an  earnest  soul  to  discover  that  sublime 
purpose,  that  hidden  truth,  which  is  the  com- 
plete and  final  answer  to  all  our  yearnings  and 
aspirations?  It  is  of  but  little  consequence  whe- 
ther we  examine  the  history  of  the  race,  or  in- 
terrogate the  individual,  the  reply,  if  it  be  pur- 
sued with  faithfulness,  is  ever  the  same.  Most 
men  prefer  the  broader  iield  of  investigation ; 
the  universe  with  its  magnificence  attracts  the 
senses ;  there  is  something  genial  and  inviting 
in  the  earth  and  skies.  Long  before  the  soul 
can  make  itself  heard,  the  intellect  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  is  curiously  speculating 
upon  the  material  wonders  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. And  thus  it  happens,  (and  thus  it  must 
ever  be,  till  man  becomes  wiser,)  that  the  out- 
ward, transient,  perishable,  becomes  investiga- 
ted and  known,  while  the  workings  of  the  hid- 
den power,  the  mysterious  inftuence  that  gives 
to  all  things  significance,  is  a  marvel  and  a  ter- 
ror. And  thus,  a  smiling  landscape,  or  a  gor- 
geous sunset  fills  the  beholder  with  a  delight  un- 
speakable. But  if  he  closes  his  senses,  and  con- 
templates himself^  he  is  appalled  by  his  igno- 
rance, and  weeps,  because,  though  at  home,  he 
is  a  stranger. 

With  thoughts  such  as  these  I  sat  down  one 
day,  that  I  might  contemplate  more  attentively 
the  mystery  of  life,  and  discover,  if  such  might 
he  possible,  that  for  which  I  had  as  yet  yearned 
in  vain.  I  said  to  myself,  though  my  life  bas 
been  humble,  it  still  must  have  a  meaning  ;  and 
though,  if  I  were  removed  from  the  world,  or 
never  had  been,  no  on^  would  miss  me — no  one 
would  weep  for  me;--still  iVas  I  not  called  into 
•  existence  in  vaiu.  How  then  shall  I  begin  ? 
Shall  I  scan  with  carefulness  the  pages  of  the 
world's  sad  history  written  in  tears  and  blood  ? 
Shall  I  seek  for  the  meaning  symbolized  by  the 
material  creation  ;  or  attend  to  the  workings  of 
my  own  soul,  and  con  the  lesson  taught  by  ex- 
perience ?  What  then  is  it  I  would  know,  since 
reason  and  faith  alike  teach  that  life  has  a  mean- 
ing ;  •  that  our  joys  and  our  sorrows,  our  mistakes 
and  our  achievements,  point  to  an  end  of  which 
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they  are  but  the  means;  this  result,  this  some- 
thing to  which  all  things  are  tending,  is  that  I 
would  know.  In  a  word,  I  would  comprehend 
the  destiny  of  myself  and  my  race. 

I  will  not  disguise  to  myself  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  investigation  I  propose.  The  im- 
possibility of  expressing  thought  and  feeling 
through  the  medium  of  language;  our  ignor- 
ance or  inability  to  distinguish  between  the 
permanent  and  transient,  the  ephemeral  and  the 
eternal.  The  universe  with  its  multiplied  forms 
of  beauty  ami  grandeur,  is  indeed  a  sublime  ex- 
pression of  the  hidden  thoughts  of  the  Deity. 
And  so  too  ought  our  creations  to  be  a  t^ue  re- 
flection of  our  inward  life.  But  because  of  our 
darkness  and  ignorance,  they  are  not ;  for  it  will 
be  found  of  most  men,  that  their  being  is  better 
than  their  seeming.  Hence  it  is  that  when  we 
attempt  to  interpret  our  own  heart  by  our  ac- 
tions, the  result  is  a  monstrous  falsehood. 

In  attempting  then  to  solve  the  problem  of 
life,  we  are  carefully  to  examine  causes  and  re- 
sults, and  separate  them  from  whatever  is  but 
the  creation  of  our  ignorance  and  prejudice.  I 
will  then,  in  the  earnest  endeavor  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  ray  own  life,  reject  what- 
ever from  helplessness  or  ignorance  I  have  re- 
ceived from  abroad.  I  will  carefully  consider 
every  event,  and  assign  to  each  its  relative  im- 
portance. I  will  recall  each  moment  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  and  question  them^  as  to  their  meaning. 
And  aided  by  no  other  light  than  that  which 
streams  forth  from  the  soul,  and  actuated  by  no 
other  love  than  the  highest  of  all  loves — the  love 
of  the  truth,  I  will  proceed  to  my  self-imposed 
task. 

There  is  something  in  the  life  of  every  one 
that  gives  to  itjts  distinctive  character.  This 
is  as  true  as  that  we  each  have  a  distinc- 
tive destiny.  It  may  be  indeed,  that  all  are 
tending  to  the  same  result.  Yet  viewed  as  we 
are  in  our  isolation  and  imperfection,  we  each 
have  our  separate  aims.  Thus  in  the  world 
the  soul  is  silenced  and  the  senses  absorb  all  our 
life,  one  man  pursues  wealth,  another  power, 
another  fame.  So  when  we  are  in  a  measure* 
freed  from  these  phantoms,  and  begin  to  deal 
with  realities,  we  find  this  idea  of  self,  this  indi- 
vidual tendency  still  plainly  enough  manifested. 

Leaving  these  generalizations,  I  proceed  at 
once  to  the  main  object  of  my  inquiry,  forget- 
ting all  else,  considering-only  myself.  It  may 
be  that  what  seems  meaningless  and  discon- 
nected, shall  be  but  a  part  of  a  great  and  beau- 
tiful whole.     There  was  a  lime  when  I  was  not.   ' 


It  is  however  by  no  means  easy  to  realize  this; 
for  when  I  read  the  history  of  past  times,-of  the 
struggles  and  exploits  of  great  and  good   men- 
it  seems  as  if  I  were  there  with  them.     And 
moreover  there  are  times,  silent  contemplative 
moments,  when  the  past  and  the  present  seem 
blended   into  one ;  and  we  feel  or  dream  "we  al- 
ways have  been,  linked  as  fully  to  the  past  ex- 
panse as  to  the  future  immensity.      But  having 
a  thought  which -requires  a  poet  to  express  it,  let 
me  commune  with  those  early  hours,  that  moro- 
ing  of  existence  when  the  pure  soul  first  looked 
forth  through  the  senses  to  survey  its  pn'son- 
house.    What  has  memory  to  report  of  the  Edeo 
of  my  mundane  existence  ?  I  find  only  a  monrn- 
ful  record  of  one  dark  calamity.     Yes — when 
the  curious  and  speculative  soul,  viewing  from 
the  windows  of  the  body  its  own  bright  crea- 
tions of  ioefiable  beauty,  it  was  saddened  and 
darkened  forever.     As  the  young  flower,  w^hen 
it  first  opens  its  petals,  is  nipped  by  the  frost,  as 
a  heart  when  full  of  love  is  crushed  with  sorrow, 
so  were  the  days  of  my  infancy.     To  look  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  human  face  all   radiant 
with  joy,  to  view  for  a  moment  the  myriads  of 
beautiful  objects  which  the  blessed  sunlight  re- 
vealed, to  scan  with  a  child's  curiosity  the  tiny 
flowers  and  the  distant  stars,  and  then  to  have 
all  veiled  as  with  a  dark  pall  forever,  such  was 
my  fate  !    0,  reader,  could  I  tell  you  how  many 
sorrowful  hours,  how  many  bitter    tears,  this 
first  misfortune  of  my  life  has  caused  me, — could 
I  tell  you  how  often  in  my  loneliness   I  have 
yearned  and  prayed,  and  agonized  to  see  the 
beautiful  in  earth  and  sky,  whatever  inight  be 
your  own  sorrows,  you  would  pity  me.     It  is  a 
common,  but  a  delusive  notion,  that  one  deprir- 
ed  of  any  great  blessing  before  he  has   become 
capable  of  fully  comprehending  its  uses,  is  not 
affected  by  its  loss.     And  so  it  is  expected  that 
because  I  only  possessed  the  power  of  vision  for 
a  short  period  of  my  existence,  I  should  not  re- 
gret being  deprived  of  it.     Any  expression  of 
feeling,  therefore,  of  sorrow   or  regret   on  ray 
part,   is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  affectation.      But 
the  truth  is,  that  any  impression  made  upon  the 
mind   through  the  external  senses,  is  ne\^er  oh- 
literated.     The   little  child,  when  it  first   opens 
its  eyes  and  gazes  upon  its  mother's  face,  re- 
ceives her  image  in  his  heart.     And  though  the 
cold,  stern  hand  of  destiny  should  close  his  eyes 
forever,  the  memory  of  the  moment  when  be 
saw  that  face,  .will  go  with   him  through  life  as 
a  beautiful  dream.     Long  after,  when  the  moth- 
er's gentle  voice  and  tender  sympathy  shall  hare 
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vanished  like  her  face ;  and  the  ianocence  of 
childhood  shall  have  become  efficed  by  the  stern 
experience  of  malurer  life;  in  the  hour  of  danger 
and  temptation,  of  disappointment  and  sorrow, 
the  memory  of  that  hour  when  he  6rst  beheld 
the  form  and  face  of  her  he  loved  more  than  nil 
things  else,  shall  come  to  gladden  his  heart  with 
a  joy  unspeakable.  In  his  heart  of  hearts,  the 
image  of  his  mother  will  be  the  object  of  his 
fond  idolatry.  He  wfU  adorn  it  with  all  his  fond- 
est thoughts  and  brightest  conceptions  of  good- 
ness, truth  and  beauty. 

Her  tender  love  through  his  long  dark  night. 
Shall  be  his  joy,  his  life  and  light. 

The  loss  of  any  faculty  of  mind  or  body,  is  a 
calamity,  not  because,  as  it  generally  is  suppos- 
ed, it  cuts  one  off  from  any  one  particular  enjoy- 
ment, or  prevents  the  mind  from  being  harmo- 
niously developed;  but  rather  and  most  of  all, 
because  it  tends  to  concentrate  all  thought  and 
reflection  upon  self.  I  begin  to  discover  in  this 
ao  explanation  of  much  of  my  life  that  seemed 
before  an  enigma.  I  am  pledged  to  conceal  no- 
thing. Therefore  I  confess,  though  with  shame, 
that  most  of  ray  existence  has  passed  away  con- 
troled  by  selfishness  and  self-love.  Nor  am  I 
consoled  that  my  error  is  also  the  mistake  which 
his  embittered  the  life  of  most  of  my  fellows. 
What  is  that  disparity  that  exists  between  me 
and  the  great  and  good  of  every  age  ?  It  is  sim- 
ply—I admire  in  them  the  absence  of  that  self- 
love  which  has  enslaved  me.  When  I  think 
with  what  eagerness  I  have  received  the  pity 
and  commiseration  which  my  misfortune  has 
excited,  aad  how  little  sympathy  I  have  felt  for 
the  misery  and  sufferings  of  others,  my  little  life 
seems  too  poor  and  mean  for  a  history,  and  I 
begin  almost  to  regret  the  task  I  have  underta- 
ken. But  will  not  this  selfishness,  this  intense 
egotism,  in  which  I  have  been  so  long  engul- 
phed,  lead  to  some  great  and  general  end  ?  We 
shall  see. 

A  few  words  are  sufficient  to  relate  the  inci- 
dents of  my  earlier  life.  Much  undoubtedly  that 
belongs  not  to  ray  general  life,  but  which  was 
the  peculiar  property  of  childhood,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  has  passed  away  with  it.  Some  few 
things,  however,  belonging  to  the  general  ac- 
count, seem  worthy  of  note.  I  have  sometimes 
been  puzzled  for  an  answer  when  I  have  asked 
myself  the  question,  what  would  have  been  my 
condition,  if  my  life  had  been  other  than  what 
it  has  been  ?   The  days  of  my  childhood  instead 


of  having  been  spent  in  dreaming,  would  proba- 
bly have  been  occupied  in  sightseeing.  But 
would  this  have  been  belter?  Should  I  have 
made  a  wiser,  or  a  happier  man  ?  Doubtless  I 
should  have  known  more  of  the  outward  world. 
But  material  objects  would  then  have  had  a  less 
dreamy  and  poetic  influence.  The  mountain 
would  have  been  a  simple  mountain  to  me,  and 
the  ocean — ocean  ;  the  landscape  would  simply 
have  presented  me  with  a  number  of  beautiful 
images.  But  as  it  was,  each  object  which  could 
not  be  measured  by  my  hands,  was  a  mystery — 
something  to  dream  about.  I  remember,  too, 
(I  wish  I  did  not,)  that  I  came  to  be  proud  of 
that  misfortune  which  distinguished  me  from 
my  fellows.  There  was  a  kind  of  satisfaction, 
not  very  healthy,  certainly,  which  I  derived  in 
hearing  the  change  of  voice  when  those  I  loved 
turned  from  speaking  of  others  to  speak  of  me. 
The  pride  and  satisfaction,  the  kind  of  joyous 
tone  with  which  my  mother  spoke  of  her  chil- 
dren, was  changed  to  a  plaintive  moan,  as  she 
spoke  of  him  who  could  never  more  see  her  face. 
And  this  to  me  was  a  kind  of  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  beautiful.  When  I  went  forth  in 
the  world,  I  received  the  same  consideration ; 
from  every  one  came  the  same  sad  tones;  the 
same  mournful  words.  I  have  since  wondered 
why  they  did  not  congeal  in  my  heart— "Poor 
boy !  he  is  blind."  Long  days  I  would  sit  be- 
neath the  shady  tree  and  inhale  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers,  and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  birds, 
or  wander  by  the  sea-side  listening  to  the  waves 
as  they  dashed  against  the  shore,  wondering  all 
the  while  with  myself,  what  else  there  could  be 
in  nature  which  I  could  not  enjoy— I  who  so  ex- 
cited the  pity  of  others.  In  those  bright  days, 
(for  bright  they  were,  though  unblest  by  sun- 
light,) a  serene  and  holy  joy  pervaded  my  in- 
most being.  Sometimes  I  thought  of  the  dis- 
tant stars  not  as  I  now  think  of  them,  huge 
planets  revolving  upon  their  axis  or  around  tlieir 
common  centre,  but  bright  mansions  in  the  sky 
—blest  homes  of  those  too  pure  to  dwell  on 
earth.  But  there  caiue  a  change.  Selfishness 
and  change  are  the  two  great  causes  of  our  mis- 
ery. I  passed  from  the  innocence  of  childhood 
to  what  has  been  fitly  enough  called  "  the  savage 
period,''  The  first  years  of  our  life  we  retain 
upon  our  souls  a  faint  impress  of  heaven's  inno- 
cence. But  the  serpent  lurks  in  our  Eden,  and 
soon  the  forbidden  fruit  tempts  us  onward.  The 
lenses  gradually  succeed  in  effacing  all  our 
bright  reminiscences  of  a  purer  and  a  higher 
state.     Finally,  they  succeed  in  creating  a  want 
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they  never  can  satisfy,  and  drive  us  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  The  silent  sympathy  which 
existed  between  us  and  all  created  things,  has 
vanished,  and  we  realize  that  we  are  in  a  world 
which  we  roust  either  conquer,  or  where  we 
must  be  conquered.  In  that  intermediate  state, 
the  senses  and  ih^  intellect  sway  our  actions. 
The  light  of  our  intuitions  becomes  clouded. 
Instead  of  simple  confidence,  we  have  the  pain- 
ful consciousness  of  ignorance.  God,  who  to 
the  little  child  is  in  every  leaf  of  the  grove,  in 
every  ripple  of  the  stream — whose  greatness  is 
reflected  from  whatever  is  grand— whose  good- 
ness smiles  in  whatever  is  beautiful,  becomes, 
in  this  second  state,  a  distant  lawgiver;  no 
longer  is  He  the  kind  Father  seen  in  sunshine 
and  shower,  but  a  severe  Governor,  dwelling  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  universe  controlling  all 
things  by  inexorable  laws. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  savage  transi- 
tion state,  is  seen  in  the  Aversion  we  manifest 
for  the  simple  ideas  and  pure  pleasures  of  our 
former  state.  Having  parted  with  our  faith,  we 
come  under  the  dominion  of  our  will.  Having 
lost  our  love,  we  seek  only  for  power.  Happy 
he  who  passing  this  ordeal  of  his  life,  can,  by 
the  m«ans  of  culture,  and  by  something  better, 
have  restored  to  him,  after  many  days  and  many 
tears,  the  serene  joy  and  beautiful' faith  of  his 
childhood.  Moralists  talk  to  us  of  heroic  virtue, 
but  who  that  can  represent  to  himself  what  he 
was  when  a  child,  would  place  in  comparison  its 
simple  goodness  with  that  sorrowful  experience 
of  after  years  which  is  but  the  poor  reward,  or 
rather  miserable  result  of  a  thousand  conflicts 
with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  ? 

Education  is  the  only  solace  of  our  ignorance. 
But  can  the  knowledge  we  acquire  from  the 
s<^opls  compensate  and  console  us  for  the  loss 
of  that  which  makes  knowledge  necessary? 
Certainly  I  thought  not,  as  I  returned  to  the  ^ 
home  9f  my  childhood  after  many  years  absence. 
The  divine  element  that  pervaded  all  nature, 
was  gone.  The  tree  beneath  whose  shade  I  had 
spent  so  many  happy  hours,  listening  to  the 
waving  of  its  branches  as  it  responded  to  the 
musie  of  the  murmuring  stream,  was  no  longer 
a  mystery,  but  something  which  my  knowledge 
enabled  me  to  calculate  the  number  of  inches  it 
contained,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  might  be 
applied.  The  ocean*s  roar  was  no  longer  the 
voice  of  God,  but  a  natural  phenomenon.  What- 
ever once  transcended  the  limited  range  of  my 
faculties,  whatever  was  beautiful  or  mysterious, 
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now  that  the  faith  of  the  heart  was  gone,  to  the  , 
dull  monotony  of  law  and  utility.  But  there  is 
a  higher  culture  than  that  hard  and  dry,  and  we 
may  add,  superficial  knowledge,  which  substi-  I 
stutes  appearance  for  reality,  iaw  for  God,  and 
the  deductions  of  the  mind  lor  the  intuitions  of  ; 
the  soul.  Indeed  a  man  may  be  said  not  to  be 
educated  until  havinor  experimented  Tvith  his 
senses,  he  has  come  to  doubt  their  validity.  It 
is  this  noMe  doubt  which  turns  the  ^roud  pe- 
dant, brimful  of  scientific  conceit,  afier  many 
wanderings,  to  the  paih  which,  if  he  pursues 
with  faithfulness,  shall  conduct  him  to  the  peace 
and  innocence  which  sympathy  with  nature  and 
communion  Avith  God  can  alone  impart.  The 
noblest  idealism  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  simple  confidence  which  the  child  reposes  in 
the  senses ;  and  he,  to  whom  the  real  is  the 
ideal,  to  whom  the  material  world  is  but  the  re- 
flection of  the  soul,  has  obtained  only  from  phi- 
losophy what  was  always  his  faith  before  the 
senses  taught  him  to  doubt.  I  know,  in  this  ' 
age  of  ours,  where  the  maxims  of  utility  and 
expediency,  constitute  so  much  of  our  ethics  and 
our  religion,  the  suggestion  of  the  idealist — that 
the  outAvard  is  the  fleeting  and  the  transitory, 
that  the  soul  is  the  only  living  reality,  vnW  ex-  - 
cite  pity  and  contempt.  -  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  religious  man,  whether  educated  or  not, 
is  an  idealist.  And  all  religious  books  which 
the  world  has  produced,  teach-this  gre.nt  truth, 
that  "  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal . 
the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal.*'  But 
not  to  pursue  this  subject  farther,  we  will  mere- 
ly remark,  that  the  spiritualist  or  idealist  pos- 
sesses over  him  whose  existence  is  absorbed  in 
the  world  of  senses,  an  advantage.which  addres- 
ses itself  to  his  selfishness,  and  may  furnish  a 
consideration  to  the  sensualist  to  bestow  upon 
spiritualism  something  more  than  a  sneer.  Ideal- 
ism overcomes  the  fear  of  death  by  annihilating 
it.  For  the  soul,  there  is  but  one  life— one  re- 
ality, that  which  changes  is  always  death. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  todevelope  by  reflect- 
ing upon  my  life  certain  principles  rather  than 
to  narrate  particular  and  unimportant  events. 
But  as  yet  I  had  not  obtained  the  object  of  ray 
search.  I  was  still  compelled  to  ask  myself  the 
question,  what  means  it  ?  Whither  does  it  lend  ? 
Where  is  the  consolation  ?  My  evil  genius  re- 
plied, "  For  you,  0  man,  there  is  no  consola- 
tion ;  life  is  but  a  dream,  and  man  an  enigma;" 
and  I  said  in  a  kind  of  sorrowful  despair,  it  can- 
not be  that  all  this  we  call  life,  is  causeless  and    ' 
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and  weep,  there  is  no  consolation  ;  and  then  roy 
good  genius  replied,  "  Hope  on,  and  the  conso- 
lations will  come ;  for  God  is  the  author  of  all." 
And  then  I  heard  a  voice  whose  music  stole  up- 
on the  heart  like  visions  of  memory,  like  those 
low,  soft  tones  which  had  lulled  me  to  sleep  in 
the  days  of  my  infancy— *twas  the  voice  of  my 
mother ; — and  she  said,  "  For  these  many  years 
I  have  witnessed  your  wanderings,  and  I  am 
now  commissioned  to  bear  to  you  that  for  which 
thoQ  yearnest.  Thou  wouldst  know  the  secret 
of  life— that  which  can  explain  its  meaning  and 
impart  consolation.  Know  then  that  in  forget- 
fulness  of  self  is  the  blessedness  of  life." 

The  voice  ceased,  and  I  fell  into  a  profound 
reverie-  I  said — as  the  light  broke  upon  my 
soal — this  then  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  the 
love  with  which  we  have  encircled  ourselves, 
should  encircle  the  universe.  When  a  truth 
first  dawns  upon  the  mind,  how  much  that  be- 
fore that  was  darkness  becomes  luminous  !  And 
thas  I  saw  this  truth  reflected  from  the  life  of 
every  great  and  good  man  ;  and  more  especially 
from  that  Perfect  Life  which  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  forever  the  consolation  and  the 
joy  of  the  ages. 

Moreover  when  I  consider  that  period  of  my 
life,  when  standing  upon  the  verge  of  manhood 
I  felt  a  want,  a  kind  of  new  born  longing  for 
sympathy  and  communion  with  something  I 
knew  not  what, — that  bright  but  troubled  dream 
in  which  was  blended  all  the  aspirations  of  the 
past  with  all  the  hopes  of  the  future,— that 
dreary  sense  of  loneliness  which  made  the  world 
seem  a  desert; — strange  that  then  I  should  not 
have  discovered  the  impotency  of  self  adoration. 
But  I  welcomed  to  my  heart  the  image  that 
consoled  me,  and  incorporated  it  with  myself. 
It  was  the  embodiment  of  all  my  yearnings. 
It  vas  the  bright  and  glorious  creation  of  all  my 
fond  fancies.  It  was  not  the  beauty  of  form  and 
face  that  smote  my  heart.  It  was  the  divine 
idea — the  living,  breathing,  incarnate  spirit 
made  manifest  to  me,  not  through  the  beaming 
countenance  and  sparkling  eyes,  but  by  the  low 
tremulous  voice ; — that  voice  by  day  and  night, 
in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  is  evermore  the  light  of  my 
existence.  I  marvel,  now  that  years  have  pas- 
sed away,  why  it  was  that  one  with  so  many  of 
the  attributes  of  an  angel,  and  so  few  of  the 
frailties  of  a  mortal,  should  not  have  taught  me 
the  impotency  of  self,  and  thesupreme  blessedness 
of  disinterested  love.  But  whatever  the  human 
heart  adores,  it  appropriates.  So  that  which 
,  attracted  in  early  manhood  my  heart's  fondest 


and  wildest  devotioii,  became  my  higher  and 
better  self. 

This,  then,  is  the  law  of  our  existence — 
the  heart  from  loving  itself^from  a  pure  spon- 
taneous impulse,  shall  go  on  expanding  until 
it  comprehendeth  the  universe.  I  see,  then, 
wherefore  I  was  made— that  I  might  love  and 
be  loved.  Love  then  is  the  source,  the  es- 
sence, and  terminus  of  all  things.  I  will  then 
open  my  heart  and  receive  all  the  influences 
from  around  and  above.  -Nothing  so  insignifi- 
cant but  shall  share  ray  regard.  I  have  now  at 
last  found  the  secret  I  have  so  longed  for. 
Though  the  beautiful  in  earth  and  sky  be  still 
hid  from  my  view ;  though  the  human  face,  ra- 
diant with  beauty,  be  but  a  blank  to  me,  yet 
will  I  rejoice  that  the  earth  and  sky,  with  their 
myriad  objects  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  delight 
the  eye  and  gladden  the  heart  of  the  millions  of 
earth's  children.  In  rejoicing  at  my  brother's 
blessedness,  I  will  bury  in  forgetfulness  my  own 
selflsh  sorrow.  There  is  a  deeper  beauty  than 
that  which  the  sunlight  reveals  in  this  all-per- 
vading, all-absorbing  love.  Sometimes,  perhaps, 
there  will  steal  over  me  a  yearning  for  some  sel- 
fish delight,  but  it  shall  be  only  as  a  message 
from  the  dark  past  to  urge  me  on  to  the  bright 
future. 

Here  then  I  have  at  length  reached  the  object 
of  my  search ;  after  long  groping  in  the  dark, 
I  have  discovered  the  meaning  of  my  life. 
Henceforth,  I  will  think  and  talk  no  more  of 
myself.  I  am  indeed  no  longer  an  individual, 
but  a  part  of  the  great  whole.  My  future  is 
linked  with  the  destiny  of  the  universe.  Con- 
sciousness of  identity  is  evermore  blended  with 
the  race.  Where  thd  smile  of  peace  and  joy 
dwelleth,  there  will  be  my  blessedness.  So  long 
as  the  heart  of  one  of  earth's  children  shall  pul- 
sate with  sorrow,  I  must  weep. 

Having  ascertained  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
my  being,  I  now  comprehend  the  life  of  my  race, 
since  both  are  identical.  The  world  is  still  sub- 
jected to  the  law  of  self.  Love  is  yet  but  the 
substance  of  our  dreams.  Still  we  must  toil  on. 
The  day  of  rejoicing  will  come  to  the  earth,  and 
consolation  unspeakable  to  the  sad  and  sorrow- 
ing heart  of  humanity.  God  shall  once  more 
dwell  with  his  children.  Eden  shall  be  no  longer 
a  tale  of  the  past.  Love  incarnate  shall  no 
longer  be  a  mystery.  Then  will  the  home  of  hu- 
manity be  the  abode  of  angels  ;  and  Heaven  shall 
be  established  upon  the  earth.  And  then  again 
*^  the  morning  stars  shall  sing  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy."     b.  b.  bowen,. 
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THE  DRAGON  MUELLER. 

A  WARM  sky  shelters,  and  sweet  woods  enclose 
The  lawns,  Calanda,  where  thy  hamlet  rose  ! 
And  there  the  almond  lifts  her  snowy  blooms, 
And  ripe  pomegranates  gild  the  royal  glooms  ; 
There  circling  streams  and  silver  lakelets  hold, 
In  clear  cool  mirrors,  lights  and  clouds  of  gold  ; 
There  moaning  wood-doves  call  their  wandering 

young. 
And  welkin  warblers  flood  the  world  with  song  ; 
There  holy  Morning  hastes  to  be  a  guest, 
And  Evening  lingers  relishing  her  rest. 

And  while  once  more  thy  mansions  on  my  eyes 

Like  pictures  on  a  panorama  rise  ; 

And  from  them  forms  of  men  and  matrons  beam, 

And  flocks  of  children  frolic  through  my  dream  ; 

I  scale  the  rolling  centuries  and  scan 

The  gay  enjoyments  when  thy  scenes  began  ; 

Review  the  life  that  reveled  in  thy  heart  ; 

Look  on  thy  labors,  mingle  in  thy  mart  ; 

Kneel  at  thine  altars,  visit  hearth  and  hall. 

And  tell  the  story  of  thy  rise  and  fall. 

Calanda  rose  when  Earth,  all  young  and  gay. 
Blushed  like  the  blooming  maiden  of  the  May  ; 
Calanda  lifted  lovely  domes  and  spires 
As  e'er  flung  back  the  purple  day  spring's  fires  ; 
And  she  had  times  of  dear  and  lofty  joy. 
And  splendid  hope,  and  peace  without  alloy  ; 
And  she  had  sons  and  daughters,  of  the  grace 
A  Powers  might  worship  in  a  marble  face  ; 
And  they  were  large  in  every  love  that  binds. 
And  princely  all  tn  afliuent  hearts  and  minds. 

And  blest  as  in  some  new-blown  Eden  born. 
They  opened  youth-blooms  every  eve  and  morn  ; 
And  saw  the  years  their  yellow  seasons  roll, 
And  held  the  glory  hoarded  in  their  soul. 
Then  Time,  unsandalled  for  his  swifter  race. 
Tripped  o'er  the  mountains  with  a  truant  pace, 
Rapt  as  a  school-boy  in  his  rosy  ease  > 
And  took  wild  pastime  with  the  birds  and  bees  ; 
And  led  stern  Winters  laughing  in  his  wiles. 
And  dealt  soft  Summers  in  his  dimpling  smiles. 

And  that  fine  people  passed  through  all  the  states 
On  which  Delight  in  glad  engagement  waits. 
They  knew  the  joy,  they  loved  4he  voice  of  mirth 
That  seals  a  bridal  and  salutes  a  birth  ; 
They  praised  the  pride  the  fondest  parent  feels. 
And  drank  the  life  a  filial  offspring  deals  ; 
They  craved  and  tasted  the  warm  blis^  that  drips 
From  a  blest  sister's,  or  a  brother's  lips  ; 
They  held  great  friendships,  and  in  each  abode 
Honored  their  neighbor  and  adored  their  God. 


And  while  Calanda  flourished  all  the  cbarros 
Of  bliss  and  beauty  in  her  halls  and  farms. 
The  Merlins  lent  their  presence  to  her  life. 
And  Wolds  rejoiced  in  all  her  gentle  strife. 
From  Denda  fell  fresh  love-gifts  like  the  dew  ; 
And  Trexlar  stood  her  champion  bold  and  true  ; 
The  Morelands  long  adorned  her  queenly  fame. 
While  Father  Gilroy  aggrandised  her  name. 
And  poured  the  sunshine  of  his  placid  face 
In  genial  beams  around  the  joyous  place. 

Fair  Celia  Merlin  first  upon  my  sight 
Dawns  from  faint  flushes  to  a  rounded  light. 
And  casts  on  me  that  sweet  and  swimming  glance 
That  did  her  fond  adorers  so  entrance. 
And  Celia  was  the  twin-mate  of  a  girl 
Carved  in  her  likeness  to  an  ear  and  carl  ; 
And  Beauty's  self  it  seemed  had  left  her  sphere. 
And  ta'en  two  lovelier  incarnations  here. 
And  hung  new  blooms  on  every  charm  that  wins. 
And  twined  new  graces  round  these   rare  young 
twins. 

Celia  and  Clolia  passed  their  tenth  proud  year. 
And  lives   grown   lovelier  made  the  girls  more 

dear  ; 
And  it  was  boon  enough  one  home  to  bless. 
Their  charms  to  ponder  and  their  cheeks  to  presa. 
They  took  to  all  things  beautiful  on  earth  ; 
Nestled  in  Nature  as  upon  the  hearth  ; 
And  ate  spring  air  ;  and  floated  oft  away 
In  the  smooth  sunshine  of  a  summer  day. 
And  looked  for  tulips  ;  or  in  oaten  dales 
Warbled  their  gladness  to  the  birds  and  gales. 

Nor  less  a  light  was  Attawanda  Wold, 

Nor  less  an  idol  in  the  hamlet  old. 

His  locks  were  yellow  like  the  pale  cocoon. 

But  their  long  silky  ringlets  glowed  like  noon  ; 

And  his  white  forehead  swelled  its  bud  of  snow 

Like  round  magnolias  ere  they  burst  and  blow  ; 

His  meek  face  caught  the  crimson  of  the  Soath  ; 

June's  mellow  fragrance  issued  from  his  month. 

And  his  warm,  noble,  intellectual  mind. 

Boy  though  he  was,  an  equal  scarce  could  find. 

From  Julia  Moreland  not  one  house  alone. 
But  all  the  town  large  blessings  loved  to  own. 
Her  angel  soul,  so  earnest,  yet  serene. 
Was  born  a  household  and  a  hamlet  queen. 
She  lent  fresh  lustre  to  the  holy  flame 
That  sheds  such  morning  from  a  mother's  name  ; 
And  six  glad  children  drank  life's  rosiest  draught 
From   her  full  love   that   thrilled  them  as  they 

quafied  ; 
And  orphaned  one  there  was  not  in  the  place 
But  found  a  mother*s  welcome  on  her  face. 
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And  my  pleased  Mase  remembers' to  the  last 
What  griefs   were   soothed  where  Felix  Denda 

passed  ; 
And  how  the  sons  of  want  from  day  to  day, 
Like  bleating  lambs  flocked  crowding  in  his  way. 
So  mild  his  eye,  so  gentle  was  his  move, 
The  birds  lit  on  him  warbling  back  his  love  ; 
The  yoang  rose  reverent  when  he  entered  in  ; 
The  old  pursued  him  one  more  smile  to  win  ; 
The  lame  and  dumb  took  hope  and  joy  intense, 
And  blind  men  blest  him  for  beneficence. 

And  may  we  not  thy  mournful  name  employ, 

Pride  of  Calanda,  Alma  Elmenoy  ? 

Nor  sing  the  sadness  of  thy  nuptial  mom  ? 

Nor  name  the  hearts  that  in  thy  death  were  torn? 

Bright,    blooming    cherub   maiden  !     from     thy 

charms 
Taste  drank  new  zest,  and  Art  drew  fairer  foims  ; 
And  hadst  thou  rambled  in  Crotona's  grove. 
When  Zeuxis  painted  his  proud  queen  of  love, 
From  thee  he  would  have  drawn  each  full-^lown 

air. 
And  la'en  no  tribute  from  the  five  less  fair. 

And  while  fresh  tears  for  absent  Alma  flow, 
The  Mnse*s  memory  rises  to  a  glow, 
Recalling  scenes,  and  acts,  and  joys  that  wave 
The  crowns  of  blessing  Father  Oilroy  gave. 
He  from  his  youth  with  sweet  and  gracious  heart 
Held  in  Calanda  the  kind  Pastor's  part  ; 
And  while  age  gave  him  hoary  looks  to  wear. 
And   crowned   his   honors    with   the   milk-white 

hair  ; 
His  hale  and  buoyant  soul  grew  young  and  bright 
In  a  dear  people's  fondness  and  delight. 

He  reigned  a  patriarch  over  patriarchs  old. 
And   gave   them   counsels,  and  their  griefs  con- 
soled ; 
He  walked  congenial  with  the  ripening  race  ; 
And  called  fresh  fires  of  gladness  to  their  face  ; 
He  loosed  his  heart  in  childhood's  beating  bieast. 
And  relished  all  its  frolic  with  a  zest  ; 
He  had  a  blessing  and  a  boon  for  all. 
And  joyed  to  bind  them  in  love's  genial  thrall. 
And  teach  their  souls  to  rise  in  royal  sway 
And  bring  the  rampant  senses  to  obey. 

Reared  by  sage  Gilroy  to  a  knightly  life. 

The  valiant  Trexlar  through  invasions  rife, 

Led  forth  Calanda's  chivalry,  and  bled. 

To  save  her  green  lawns  from  the  foeman's  tread. 

And  while  despoilers  held  the  war  away. 

And  maiden  Peace  maintained  her  placid  sway. 

As  was  her  Wont  through  years  of  proud  repose  ; 

Trexlar,  the  prompt,  free,  glorious  gallant,  chose 


Her  youth  to  train  to  manly  moods  and  might. 
And  led  their  fleet  steps  o'er  the  bills  of  light. 

And  there  were  more  the  mindful  Muse  would 

sing, 
And  there   were  fond   enchantments  she  would 

fling 
Around  the  hearts  that  hear  the  jocund  song 
Whose  notes  must  change  to  wailing  wo  ere  long. 
But  this  fine  group  of  nobles  must  suffice 
To  show  what  people  grace  our  paradise  ; 
And  how  their  comely  being  first  began  ; 
And  how  their  race  for  years  in  rapture  ran  ; 
While  she  a  scene  suburban  adds  to  this. 
And  paints  the  monarch  of  its  black  abyss. 

Beyond   the   lawns   that    spread    their  lustroua 

blooms 
Around  Calanda,  hiding  all  her  glooms  ; 
Beyond  the  woods,  and  o'er  a  sour  wet  swale 
That  stretched  out  northward  from  the  hamlet 

dale  ; 
Hedged    with   drear   cypress  and   o'erhung  with 

clouds 
That  wrapped  the  glowing  sky  in  ghastly  shrouds; 
Veiled  from  each  prying  gaze  that  would  explore 
Its  lurid  moorlands  from  the  murky  shore  ; 
A  cavern  yawned,  and  forth  with  yell  and  frown 
Loosed  a  mad  monster  on  the  lovely  town. 

A  Fiend  he  was  of  medley  form  and  mien. 
Like,  and  unlike  ill  creatures  they  had  seen. 
His  round,  wild  head  the  tiger  seemed  to  tell  ; 
His  face  was  wan,  mysterious  and  fell  ; 
His  frosty  eyes  were  fixed  and  gave  a  glance 
That  held  one  shuddering  in  a  frigid  trance. 
And  froze  the  heart  and  curdled  up  the  blood  ; 
He   had  the  swine's  nose,   rimmed,  and  smeared 

with  mud  ; 
His  mouth  of  moans,  and  laughs,  and  growls  and 

jeers. 
Cut  like  a  horse-bell,  opened  to  his  ears. 

In  lazy  moods,  while  breathing  blight  and  gall. 
He  seemed  upon  a  thousand  legs  to  crawl  ; 
And  sometimes  to  inflame  their  fear  and  dread 
He  came  on   wings    from   his   brown   shoulders 

spread  ; 
But  when  he  issued  on  his  usual  round 
His  fleet  length  floated  snake-like  on  the  ground. 
Broad  scales  in  scallops  like  a  bat's  dull  wing. 
Hard  as  behemoth's,  cased  the  Dragon-King  ; 
And  from  his  tongue  when  kindled  in  his  ire. 
He  shot  keen  fangs  and  spit  forth  arrowy  fire. 

Calanda's  people  from  the  primal  hour 

Had  seen  the  grim  dusk  o'er  his  dungeon  lower  ; 
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Calanda's  people  bad  been  near  its  brink. 
And  felt  the  cold  mist  oo  their  forehead  sink  ;  . 
But  long  they  lived  and  took  their  tender  bliss, 
Nor  dreamed  a  Dragon  roled  the  veiled  abyss  ; 
Nor  feared  that  fiend  or  angel  might  come  there 
And  mar  the  music  of  her  morning  air  ; 
Or  rob  their  bright  homes  of  one  blessed  ray. 
Or  rend  one  dear  and  darling  heart  away. 

And  careless  Time  the  early  truant  played 

Jocund  as  ever  on  her  Uwna,  and  made 

The  loitering  streams  play  with   him,  while  the 

gales 
Fanned  tbem  with   fragrance  down  the  winding 

vales. 
And  welcomed  out  by  all  the  airs  of  June, 
Celia  and  Clelia  one  green  afternoon. 
Scarce  bidding  home  or  any  heart  adieu. 
Tripped  to  the  grass  lanes  where  the  tulips  grew. 
Gave  their  cheeks  blushing  to   the  breeze's  kiss. 
And  bathed  their  white   breasts  in  the  waves  of 

bliss. 

And  long  and  far  they  wandered  in  their  joy. 
And  Clelia  still  pursued  the  glad  employ  ; 
But  now  flushed  Celia  like  a  weary  fawn. 
From  the  wild  round  of  rambles  had  withdrawn. 
And  couched  on  clover  in  cool  shades,  gave  ear 
With  soul  entranced  to  bird-flocks  warbling  near; 
When,  o'er  the  hills  that  smiled  on  her  lepose, 
As  ran  their  mother  for  her  romping  does, 
The  Dragon  entered  in  a  fiery  whirl. 
And  bore  away  the  clover-pillowed  girl. 

The  mother  saw  it,  and  the  sister  too. 
Though  quick  as  the  fleet  thunderbolt  from  view  ; 
They  saw  his  cold  eyes  glitter  in  the  sun. 
While  o'er  his  sides  a  thousand  colors  run 
And  flamed  like  fire  the  pyrotechnist  spins  ; 
They  saw  his  throbbing  crest  and  flapping  fins  ; 
They  saw  his  black  mouth  like  a  cavern  ope. 
And  flew  for  Celia  faster  down  the  slope  ; 
They  heard  him   craunch  her  tender  limbs  and 

roar, 
Then  shrieked,  and  fell,   and  swooned,  and  all 

was  o'er. 

Nor  paints  my  grieved  Muse  the  appalling  gloom 
That  pitched  her  dark  pavilion  o'er  that  home  ; 
Nor  tells  how  oft  the  evening  air  was  rent 
With  the  sad  tidings  of  the  dire  event  ; 
Or  how  the  frantic  Clelia  called  her  mate. 
While  her  wild  mother  grew  more  desolate  ; 
Or  how  a  hundred  matrons  wept  forlorn 
To  hear  that  one  such  favorite  lamb  was  torn  ; 
Or  what  fierce  terrors  thrilled  the  town  with  fears. 
While  sobs  and  waitings  touched    the   skies  to 
tears. 


Nor  needs  it  told  what  wanderings  all  about 
Were  ta'en  that  night  to  hunt  the  Dragon  out. 
And  rescue  the  dear  victim  of  hi»  ire  ; 
They   found  his   trail  and  traced  it   through  the 

mire. 
And  o'er  the  hill-side  near  the  dismal  vale. 
But  nought  found  farther  ;  and  a  wilder  wail 
Ran  shuddering  o'er  the  midnight  air  that  wept. 
And  wilder  wo  in  every  wrung  heart  leapt. 
And  joy  resigned  her  hamlet  rest  to  Grief, 
And  Fear  lamented,  finding  no  relief. 

Yet  in  that  sorrow  came  a  dream,  and  told 
Sad  Father  Gilroy,  when  more  griefs  bad  rolled 
Their  waters  o'er  them  roaring.  One  would  rise 
And  rob  the  Dragon  of  his  victories. 
And  as  the  parent  woftd-lark  in  the  dawn 
Sings  of  the  night-glooms  soon  to  be  withdrawn. 
And  soars  and  takes  the  sunshine  on  his  wings. 
And   lights  to   cheer   his   trembling  brood,   and 

sings  ; 
So  in  Hope's  day-break  the  Consoler  mouBts, 
Returns  with  comfort  and  its  joys  recounts. 

But  Fear's  ill  burden  boded  all  too  true. 
For  ere  that  cloud  of  ominous  wo  withdrew. 
The  Fiend  returned  more  near,  and   fierce  and 

bold. 
And  to  his  lair  took  Attawanda  Wold. 
He  took  him  from  the  green  that  hems  the  ville. 
And  I  can  see  his  yellow  ringlets  still. 
As  they  streamed  floating  on  the  rapid  wind  ; 
And  I  can  hear  the  screams  he  cast  behibd. 
And  fancy  how  those  crimson  cheeks  were  torn. 
And  that  graced  body,  on  that  ghastly  morn. 

And  O  it  wrings  the  rising  heart  to  hear 
The  moans  of  his  poor  lonely  mother  there. 
Weeping  the  sole  sweet  being  on  whom  hope 
Could  lean     while   stepping   down    life's  rocky 

slope  ; 
And  see  her  sit  upon  her  desolate  hearth 
And  count  his  gay  endearments  and  their  worth  ; 
And  hear  her  call  him  in  her  wilder  moods. 
And  chide  his  loiterings  in  the  fields  and  woods  ; 
And  know  she  dreams  his  glad  return  each  eve. 
To  wake  in  tears  and  yriih  fresh  anguish  grieve. 

And  while  these  dolorous   hours  that  sigh  and 

weep. 
Across  Calanda  ominously  creep, 
And  Julia  Moreland  leaves  her  lambs  at  home 
To  go  and  bid  some  wandering  orphan  come  ; 
And  passes  o'er  the  oatlands  in  her  search. 
The  Dragon  grasps  her,  in  a  deadly  lurch  ; 
Aud  while  the  friends  pause  frantic  on  the  bill 
Who  came  to  warn  her  of  the  lurking  ill  ; 
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He  lifts  bb  head  and  rashes  o*er  his  track » 
Scoffing  and  roaring  like  an  engine  back. 

Nor  coald.we  tell  what  bitter  bleatings  rose 
From  her  lorn  lambs  that  night  ;  for  other  woes 
Revive  and  fire  the  grief  and  fear  of  all, 
As  the  next  morning  Felix  Denda's  fall 
Is  sounded  through  Calanda,  and  'tis  told 
He,  too,  ^s  a  victim  of  the  Dragon  bold  : — 
(The  friend  of  charity,  the  roan  whose  heart 
Wept  for  all  woes  and  shared  the  suflerer's  part, 
Effiilging  loTe-beams  warmer  than  the  sun's  : — ) 
And  with  his  death-news,  sorrow  wilder  runs. 

And  ere  one  heart  called  back  its  exiled  joy, 

Calanda  wept  for  Alma  Elmenoy. 

And  those  were  heart-warm  and  sad  tears   that 

fell. 
For  she  had  bloomed  queen  beauty  of  the  dell  ; 
And  all  were  priding  in  her  as  their  own. 
And  smiled  new  {Pleasure   as  new  charms  were 

blown. 
She  pledged  espousals  to  a  peerless  mate, 
And  when  the  nuptial  morning  rose  in  state. 
She  went  for  bridal  flowers  to  bind  her  hair. 
And  the  fell  Dragon  ^narked  her  for  his  lair. 

Tet  bolder  now,  and  heartier  grown  in  hate. 
Keeping  the  maiden  doubtful  of  her  fate. 
He  basked  and  sported  in  the  summer  beam. 
And  laved  hie  long  sides  in  the  luscious  stream  ; 
And  loosed  her  oft  as  if  to  set  her  free. 
Then  wrapped  her  with  his  icy  rings  in  glee  ; 
Then  tossed  her  on  a  knoll  of  flowers  unharmed  ; 
Then  datched  her  back  more  terribly  alarmed  ; 
Then  loosed  her  ;  and  the  hellish  dalliance  done, 
hatched  from  her  flight  the  shrieking  girl  and 
ran. 

"She  was  the  pet  lamb  of  my  lovely  fold  !*' — 
Said  Father  Oilroy  as  the  free  tears  rolled  ;~ 
"  And  like  a  shepherd  to  the  perilous  wild 
My  poor  heart  follows  for  my  precious  child." 
**  And  mine  will  lead  !"— exclaimed  the  lass-lorn 

lover. 
And  rallying  rushed  his  Alma  to  recover, 
Thrilled  by  the  last  low  syllable  she  screeched  ; 
But  scarce    the^  nearest    woodland    shade    he 

reached. 
Than  the  foul  Demon  flying  came,  and  yelled 
And  swooped  and  swallowed  him  while  friends 

beheld. 

Then  while  new  terror  froze  the  sense  of  grief. 
Firm  Trexlar  rose,  the  valiant  village  chief. 
And  vowed  to  slay  the  monster  ere  the  night  ; 
And  leaped  and  charged  him  in  chivalric  fight. 
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The  first  keen  arrow  that  the  champion  tried. 
Erred  from  its  aim  and  grazed  his  granite  side  ; 
The  second  scaled  a  wing,  and  marked  a  wound  ; 
The  third  one  girdled  his  red  gorget  round  ; 
But  when  the  fourth  bereft  bim  of  an  eye. 
The  Dragon  gorged  him  and  growled  victory. 

And  smarting  fiercely  from  the  arrow  stings. 
He  scourged  the  air  with  his  malignant  wings  ; 
And  oped  his  gory  jaws  again  and  growled, 
Till   the   scared   woodlands    with    the     echoes 

howled  ; 
Then  through  the  town  his  adder  trail  he  bent, 
Wreaking  warm  rage,  and  ravening   as  he  went  ; 
And  hours  had  passed  before  the  Gorgon  ceased 
To  flesh  his  keen  fangs  at  the  horrid  feast, 
And  dragged  his  lax  and  glutted  length  away. 
Leaving  Calanda  lap'd  in  a  dismay. 

That  turned  the  hair  white,  and  o'er  every  soul. 
That  burned  with  life,  gave  Terror  all  control. 
And  now  bereavement  ceased  to  call  a  tear 
To  lids  with  sorrow  so  inflamed  and  sere  ; 
And  many  sad  survivors  pined  and  peaked. 
In  the  rank  venom  that  the  Serpent  wreaked  ; 
And  numbers  tn  bis  breath  their  beauty  lost. 
And  took  the  grisly  form  they  dreaded  most  ; 
And  numbers  changed  their  hearts  for  his,  and 

raged 
With  ire  and  hunger  hard  to  be  assuaged. 

Still  some  were  conscious  of  their  changing  state. 
And   leaped   with   loathing   of  themselves,  an4 

sate 
And  gnashed  their  teeth   by  turns,  and  drooped 

and  moaned  ; 
Some   that   died  smiling    neither    grieved    ner 

groaned  ; 
And  all  exempt  from  the  iH  venom  viewe^I 
The  woes  impending  with  a  piteous  mood. 
But  Father  Gilroy  held  his  lofty  trust. 
And  lifted  many  a  mourner  from  the  dust. 
And  bathed  his  anguish  with  the  balm  of  love. 
And  pointed  his  dark  wavering  sight  above. 

Still  on  his  dream  a  Form  efiulgent  rose. 
Raised  his  worn  courage  and  consoled  his  woes  ; 
Still  there  fell  voices  on  his  ear  that  told 
Of  One  approaching  to  protect  his  fold  ; 
And  some,  believing  blest  him  for  the  word, 
While  all  obeyed  him  though  with  hope  deferred, 
And  as  a  flock  of  trembling  doves  that  fly 
To   one  loved   shelter  when  the   hawk  -wheels 

nigh. 
And  nestle  shivering  'neath  each  tender  Vreast, 
So  that  poor  people  in  one  refuge  pressed. 
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They  took  the  temple  of  their  God  for  home. 
And  prayed  Him  down  in  quick  deliverance  come; 
Then  all  clasped  hands,  and  rallied  each  faint 

heart. 
And  vowed,  in  life  or  death  they  would  not  part. 
But  quell  the  Dragon  with  the  gaze  of  men. 
Or  go  together  to  his  darkling  glen. 
And  thus  they  hovered  there  in  locked  embrace, 
While  sick  Despondence  shrunk  each  pallid  face, 
And  Terror  parched  their  white  lips  with  his  frost. 
And  Hope  heard  howlings  and  sighed — **  all  is 

lost  !*' 

But  One  there  comes  with  that  imagined  sound 
Whose  glances  rain  far  diffeient  6res  around. 
He  looks  a  youth  of  soft  and  tender  form. 
Too  frail  to  wrestle  with  so  wild  a  storm  ; 
Yet  something  tells  them,  and  they  scarce  know 

why. 
That  he  wears  weapons  in  his  smile  and  eye  ; 
Achieves  with  gestures  more  than  spears  can  do  ; 
Wins  with  bis  words  where  sabres  were  untrue  ; 
And  carries  might  in  his  mild  heart  to  quell 
The  hardiest  Dragon  e*er  let  loose  from  hell. 

A  being  that  such  wondrous  beauty  wore. 
By  fond  Calanda  ne*er  was  clasped  before. 
He  had  no  wings  of  plumy  gold  to  wave. 
For  wings  a  life  so  lofty  could  not  crave  ; 
But  held  a  mien  mftjeetic  as  the  mom. 
And  cherub  love-beams  on  his  cheeks  were  born  ; 
And  from  his  eyes  a  sweet  miraculons  light 
Elapsed  and  healed  them  of  the  Dragon's  blight  ; 
And  when  he  moved  they  swayed  and  glowed  as 

one. 
Like  clover  kindling  in  the  summer  sun. 

His  clear  voice  thTills  the  people  as  it  rolls 

In  syllables  of  music  o'er  their  souls  : 

For  he  declares  be*ll  chain  the  rampant  foe. 

And  save  Calanda  Arom  his  ire  and  wo. 

Some  swooned  for  gladness  when  they  caught  the 

word, 
And  some  embraced  him,  and  a  few  adored  ; 
While  some  sobbed  out — «•  too  joyfuf  ta  fulfill !" 
Some  shouted— **  seize  him,  he  ascends  the  hill!*^' 
And  he  replied—**  I  court  the  bold  employ  I" 
And  the  old  temple  rang  with  their  high  joy. 

The  grim  Fiend  rested  on  the  village  green. 
And  raised   his  head,   and   looked   around  the 

scene. 
With  that  cold,  hungry  venom-glancing  eye. 
And  saw  the  crowd,  and  shrieked  a  shuddering 

cry. 
And  darted  for  them.     Then  in  godly  nood. 
And  mailed  in  graces,  forth  the  mild  youth  stood; 


The  Dragon  grasped  him  at  a  single  swoop  ; 
.  Then  there   was   struggling ;     then    a    scefiig 
whoop  ; 

Then  low  moans  pierce  them  ;  then  the  Hell- 
Snake  glode 

Swift  as  a  skater  to  his  black  abode. 

Now  Hope  is  trampled  by  a  mad  despair. 
And  they  stand  fixed  in  freezing  terror  there  ; 
Now  press  the  dust  and  sob  their  bitter  wail  ; 
Now  think  how  Joy  once  gamboled  in  their  vale  ; 
Now  hold  in  view  the  bright  forms  forced  away  ; 
Now  taste  their  doom  ;   now  sigh  amd  aiak  asd 

pray  ; 
Now,  lost  to  love  and  every  dear  esteem. 
They  chide  the  Pastor  for  his  fabling  dream, 
And  name  the  bright. and  wondrous  One    with 

hate. 
Who  cleared  but  only  to  eclipse  their  fhte. 

Now,  melted  by  the  Pastor 's  weeping  smile. 
They  laud  his  goodnefM  and  no  more  revile  ; 
Now  bid  some  new  deliverer  heed  their  oall  ; 
Now  down  again  in  low  despair  they  fail  ; 
And  cry — **  he  comes  ! — the  Dragon  comes  om« 

more  ! 
'Tis  not  the  wind,  it  is  the  Dragon's  roar  !" — 
Now  all  join  hands  and  vow  to  die  as  one  ; 
And  now  before  them  like  a  morning  sus, 
A  face  eflulges,  now  a  proud  form  beams. 
And  calls,  as  angels  call  us  in  our  dreams  ! 

O  gaze  again,  ye  tremblers,  and  behold 

The  welcome  Champion  of  your  weeping  leld  ! 

He  quelled  the  Fiend  and  ehained  him  in  hit 

isles. 
And  told  his  time,  and  rent  his  mighty  wiles  ; 
And  gives  assurance  that  he  shall  not  wound 
The  captives  now  he  reaches  from  his  ground. 
He  lends  you  visions  of  the  lost  ones  raised 
To  ruddier  beauties  than  before  ye  praised. 
And  sings  their  restoration,  till  the  sky 
Bends  and  receives  the  sun-bom  Majesty. 

And  with  his  words  there  went  a  power  that 
thrilled 

Their  swooning  hearts  and  life  and  strength  in- 
stilled ; 

And  with  sweet  tears  of  joy  their  sad  eyes  wet. 

And  loosed  gay  smiles  in  many  a  lambent  jet ; 

And  raised  a  song  of  gladness  that  the  gales 

Rolled  in  long  chorus  round  the  cheral  dales. 

And  rare  Calanda,  rescued  from  her  fate. 

Rose  and  re-bloomed  in  all  her  blissful  state  ; 

And  through  all  time  the  Dragon's  power  grev 
less. 

And  he  plucked  seldom  at  her  happiness. 
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And  in  this  tale  the  Christian  may  behold 
The  story  of  another  Dragon  bold  ; 
And  mark  the  clouds  that  muffle  his  misty  cave. 
And  see  the  weltering  cypress  round  it  ware  ; 
And  read  of  hamlets  and  of  cities  gay 
Whose  darling  dear  ones  he  has  torn  away  ; 
And  count  the  webs  of  guile,  and  hate,  and  hnrm 
That  wind  the  living  where  he  weaves  his  charm; 
And  taste  the  terrors  that  attend  his  acts. 
And  mourn  the  precious  tributes  he  exacts. 

And  this  faint  picture  can  but  poorly  show 
The  face  of  a  Delivkber  all  should  know  ; 
Give  but  in  gleams  of  weak  and  wandering  light 
The  cay  He  opened  on  the  world's  dark  night ; 
Hint  the  dire  conflict  of  the  Dragon-King, 
That  bore  "Him,  pierced  with  many  a  bleeding 

sting, 
Down  to  the  dungeons  he  so  long  had  swayed  ; 
And  say,  the  Captor  He  a  captive  made, 
Rent  bis  black  Bastile  till  it  reeled  and  fell, 
And  bore  on  high  the  keys  of  Death  and  Hell. 

Yet,  as  the  glow-worm  may  suggest  the  sun. 
This  tale  may  hint  the  wonders  He  has  done  ; 
And  men  may  be  reminded  of  the  tides 
Of  grace  and  gladness  His  vast  love  provides  ; 
Catch  some  fresh  idea  of  the  life  that  liAs 
The  souls  aggrandized  by  His  glorious  gifts  ; 
Mark  the  prone  Dragon  like  a  meteor  fall 
As'GoD-bom  millions  spurn  his  puny  thrall  ; 
And  see  by  faith  his  captives  rising  free  ; 
And  bless  the  Savior  for  the  victory. 

DAT    KELLOO    LEE. 


CHDRCH  PAPERS.    NO.  7. 

EXCUSES  FOR  JfOJ^-ATTEJ^DAJfCE 
AT  COMMUJ^IOJSr, 

[The  following  is  an  essay  of  unusual  merit. 
It  IS  an  admirable  treatment  of  the  objections 
MQilIy  set  up  against  observing  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  is  so  happily  balanced  that  every  argu- 
ment tells  forcibly  upon  the  point  in  question. 
We  ask  special  attention,     ed.] 

The  uses  of  the  Communion  having  been 
considered  in  the  last  Report,  it  is  desirable  that 
we  now  endeavor  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
hinder  a  more  general  observance  of  it.  We 
have  adverted  briefly  to  the  fear  of  the  solemn 
nature  of  the  service,  and  endeavored  to  show 
that  that  fear  is  irrational,  that  life  and  death 
are  equally  solemn  and  fearful,  and  that- the  true 
ministry  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  make  the 
solemnity  of  life  an  ever  present  verity  to  us; 


the  true  uses  of  life  are  to  cultivate  and  develop 
our  faculties,  our  spiritual  and  religious  natures ; 
to  strengthen  our  virtues ;  to  get  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  to  be  good  and  to  do 
good;  and  no  truth-seeking  spirit  ought  to  be 
hindered  from  availing  itself  of  all  means,  how- 
ever sacred  and  solemn,  which  would  aid  it  in 
Its  search.  Nay,  the  more  aflecting  and  touch- 
ing, the  more  sacred  and  peculiar,  the  means, 
the  better  are  they  fltted  for  the  very  purpose  in 
view,  and  the  stronger  is  the  argument  in  their 
behalf.  The  error  of  this  frequent  excuse  lies 
in  this— that  the  true  significance,  the  inestima- 
ble value,  the  solemn  import,  the  perilous  trials, 
and  the  sacred  and  spiritual  nature  of  life,  are 
not  apprehended  ;  and  the  objector  cherishes  the 
fallacious  belief  that  he  is  not  a  subject  of  spir- 
itual laws  till  he  voluntarily  admits  them  and 
has  taken  the  oath  of  fealty.  It  would  seem 
that  every  sound  mind  would  feel  a  secret  sense 
of  shame  and  self-reproach  in  offering  a  plea  so 
unworthy  and  inconclusive. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "Religion  does  not  con- 
sist in  external  institutions,  in  ordinances  and 
ceremonies,  but  in   moral  action,  in    positive 
Christian  deeds  and  uprightness  of  life,  in  our 
social  relations;    it  is  practical,  not    medita- 
tive ;   it  consists  in  doing,  not  in  thinking  and 
feeling;   virtue  is  manifested  in  open  action,  in 
fidelity  to  the  truth,   in  deeds    of    mercy  and 
philanthropy,  charity  and  honesty,  not  in  the 
observance  of  forms  and  rites  and  ceremonies.'* 
But  is  it  not  forgotten  by  him  who  uses  this 
plea  that  his  actions  flow  from  principles  and 
motives  within  him,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
affections  and  sentiments  is  a  pre-requisite  for  a 
Christian  life,  that/oi/A  impels  to  works;  in  a 
word,  that  the  visible  life  and  action  of  the 
Christian  are  only,  so  to  speak,  the  outward 
projection  oftbe  invisible  and  bidden  spiritual 
life,  and  that  *'  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of 
life  ?'•    Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  spiritual  at- 
tainment is  the^r*^  need,  that  religious  ordi- 
nances are  appointed  means,  and  that  virtuous 
aetion  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  them.     It  is  the 
motive  that  gives  the  action  its  best  stamp  and 
value ;  and  he  who  neglects  the  culture  of  his 
spiritual  nature,  will  find  that  he  is  often  aban- 
doned* to  hasty  and  erratic  impulses,  and  quite 
as  liable  to  wrong  as  to  right  action. 

But  again ;  one  may  urge  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  a  perpetual  institution.  "  Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me,^*  was  utte^d,  he 
says,  to  a  few,  and  obligatory  upon  them  as  their 
dying  Lord's  command.    Let  us  consider  this 
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excuse.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  intention 
of  this  command  was  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Master  in  the  hearts  of  his  imme- 
diate disciples ;  that  his  Spirit  was  thus  to  be 
present  with  them,  and  that  they  were  at  such 
seasons  to  consecrate  themselves  anew  and  be 
re-baptised  as  the  apostles  of  his  truth;  that 
they  were  to  be  inspired  with  holier  thoughts 
and  better  purposes,  and  strengthened  by  medi- 
tation upon  the  Master's  death  and  triumph,  for 
the  duties  and  trials  of  life,  and  thus  become 
partakers  of  bis  faith  and  blessedness.  If,  then, 
we  were  to  admit  that  the  injunction  was  laid 
Only  i^on  them,  still  the  safoe  reasons  press 
upon  us  its  observance.  Have  we  no  need  to 
perpetuate  in  our  hearts  the  memory  of  Jesus  ? 
Is  he  not  our  Lord  and  Master,  our  Savior  and 
Redeemer,  also  ?  Do  we  not  often  need  the  con- 
templation of  his  calm  and  holy  faith,  his  pure 
and  stainless  life,  his  trust  in  the  Father,  and 
his  ehHd-like  submission  and  resignation  to  sus- 
tain us  also  ?  Have  we  outlived  the  example  of 
Jesus  ?  or  rather,  do  we  not  refuse  to  become  his 
immediate  disciples,  and  say  within  ourselves, 
we  are  ciOt  specially  commanded  to  observe  this 
institution,  and  we  will  assume  no  new  obliga- 
tions ?  He  who  pleads  this  excuse,  condemns 
himself;  he  admits  that  Jesas  enjoined  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Commnnion  upon  his  first  disci- 
ples— he  admits  the  wisdom  of  the  injunction, 
the  value  of  the  observance  as  a  Christian  and 
appointed  means ;  and  yet,  needing  its  influence 
as  well  as  the  early  disciples,  he  refuses  to  te* 
l^ard  it,  l)ecause  he  will  assiume  no  new  obliga- 
tions !  We  cannot  assume  any  new  obligations ; 
we  cannot  escape  those  which  exist.  And  if  we 
could  do  both,  we  ought  not  to  shrink  from  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  God  has  laid  upon  us. 
It  would  be  unmanly  and  unchristian  to  refuse 
to  assume  all  a  man's  and  a  Christian's  respon- 
sibleness,  and  we  should  be  recreant  and  apos- 
tate to  escape  the  burthen  of  a  known  duty.  But 
the  obligations  devolving  upon  us  ar^  ordained 
of  God,  and  are  as  ircevocable  as  the  laws  of 
life,  as  unavoidable  as  death ;  and  nothing  which 
we  can  do,  or  neglect  to  do,  can  in  any  wise  af- 
fect the  naturje  of  the  binding  force  of  them.  We 
might  as  well  attempt  to  live  and  stay  the  pul- 
sations of  the  heart,  or  suspend  the  ofEce  of  the 
lungs,  as  deny  our  responsibleness  aud  escape 
the  consLequeuce  of  that  deniaU  Aj^d  were  we 
to  proclaim  to  the  assembled  world  our  admis- 
sion of  Christian  obligations,  the  obligations 
would  be  unchanged,  and  no  more  than  already 
devolve   upon  us ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the 


excuse  we  have  considered  is  utterly  groondless 
and  inadmissible. 

"  But,  ah  !"  says  one,  "  1  am  not  good  enough 
to  partake  at  the  table  of  communion.  Gladly 
would  J  join  in  the  service,  but  I  am  not  wo^ 
tjiy."  True  humility  will  not  rem<wn  on  worthy. 
But  can  one  plead  that  he  is  not  good  enough  to 
do  his  duty  ?  Humility  does  not  prefer  vice  to 
virtue.  You  are  not  worthy  !  Are  you  worthy 
of  the  love  of  your  Father  in  Heaven,  of  the 
blessings  of  Revelation,  and  the  teachings  of  In- 
spiration ?  Are  you  worthy  that  Christ  should 
die  for  you?  and  shed  his  precious  blood  for 
you?  and  are  you  indeed  so  unworthy  that 
you  cannot  even  commemorate  the  dying  love 
of  the  Master,  and  set  apart  a  season  to  re- 
member him  who  died  that  you  might  live  ?  Are 
you  good  enough  to  live  ?  Are  you  good  enough 
to  die  ?  But  no,  this  ia  more  than  is  meant. 
The  pleader  is  not  ready.  One  excuse  begets 
another,  and  is  ever  ready  to  qualify  itself  and 
ask  that  it  may  be  dismissed  unquestioned  and 
unsentenced.  What  is  this  pleader  ready  to  do  ? 
He  has  not  begun  to  live,  he  does  not  think  of 
death,  he  quails  before  the  calls  of  duty,  he  has 
ho  valid  leason  for  delay,  for  delay  is  perilous 
and  delusive,  and  he  knows  too  that  he  must 
meet  and  answer  the  solemn  ijucstions  of  life 
and  duty,  and  he  knows  he  will  be  quite  as  un- 
prepared when  they  are  clamoring  at  the  gates 
of  death  and  will  no  longer  be  denied.  He  is 
not  ready  !  Why  js  be  not  ready  ?  Will  he  tell 
us  he  has  not  taken  those  initiatory  steps,  those 
preparatory  measures  which  will  fit  him  for  the 
service  ?  And  why,  we  ask,  has  he  not  taken 
them  ?  Has  he  not  attained  that  period  of  life 
which  requires  a  clear  and  unqualified  plan  for 
the  future  ?  Has  he  not  come  to  know  faia  needs, 
the  yearnings  of  his  spiritual  nature,  the  monot- 
ony a^d  unsafisfactoriness  of  life,  the  perishable 
and  evanescent  character  of  worldly  joys  and 
possessions  ?  Has  he  never  known  sorrow  or 
bereavement,  never  languished  on  the  bed  of 
sickness,  never  listened  in  fear  for  the  foot-faU 
of  death,  never  struggled  with  sin  and  tempta- 
tion, never  brooded  in  the  silence  of  his  own 
soul  over  some  hidden  deed  of  shame,  known,  it 
may  be,  only  to  Him  who  seeth  in  secret  and  to 
his  own  self-accusing  conscience  ?  He  has  not 
taken  the  preparatory  steps !  And  what  does  he 
conceive  them  to  he  ?  Has  he  no  sorrow  for  sin  ? 
Has  be  no  desire  for  a  hotter  life?  Has  he  no 
love  for  Jesus,  who  came  to  save  him  from  all 
sin  and  purify  his  life  ?  Has  he  a  fear  that  the 
world  will  scrutinize  his  acts,  and  require  better 
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things  of  him  ?  Is  he  ashamed  of  Jesus,  asham- 
ed of  his  faith,  ashamed  of  his  Church,  ashamed 
to  be  called  a  Christian,  ashamed  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian ?  Truly  such  a  one  is  not  ready,  but  of  all 
men,  he  should  make  haste  to  be  ready ;  for  re- 
ligion is  the  guide  and  law  of  life ;  and  his  chief 
concern  is  not  to  die,  but  to  live  as  he  ought.  If 
he  should  believe  that  a  meditation  upon  the 
life,  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
will  help  him  in  his  endeavor,  sinner  though  he 
be,  let  him  come  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord  and 
strive  to  realize  the  teachings  of  the  Master— to 
conform  his  life  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Christ  came  to  save  sinners,  to  call  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  to  save  all  men,  to  win 
and  subject  all  to  the  will  of  the  Father;  and 
let  every  procrastinator  remember  that  God 
is  omnipotent,  and  he  will  have  all  men  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  be  sa- 
ved. Let  him  not  then  attempt  longer  to  with- 
stand his  omnipotency ;  for  the  farther  he  wan- 
ders from  the  pathway  of  peace  and  duty,  the 
more  toilsome  and  sorrowful  will  be  his  return  ; 
the  last  wanderer  must  come  home— world- 
weary,  trtivel-worn,  and  sin-laden  as  he  is,  he 
must  retrace  his  steps  to  the  home  of  the  Father. 
Blessed,  thrice  blessed,  he  who  follows  the  foot- 
prints of  the  Savior  in  the  straight  and  radiant 
pathway  to  the  mansions  of  the  Father's 
house. 

But  says  one  (perhaps),  "  I  am  afraid  the 
world  will  expect  too  much  of  me,  and  I  dare 
not,  by  such  an  open  act  as  the  observance  of 
the  Communion,  invite  its  scrutiny.'*  Would 
you  be  hindered  by  this  consideration  if  your 
sense  of  duty  demanded  that  you  should  take  this 
proposed  means  of  spiritual  improvement?  Is 
one  hindered  from  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures 
because  the  world  expects  him  to  be  improved 
by  his  study  and  meditation  ?  Does  one  refuse 
to  join  in  the  act  of  public  worship  or  the'opcQ 
reverence  of  the  holy  day,  because  the  world  ex- 
pects him  to  be  benefited  by  such  observance  ? 
Does  one  counsel  with  the  world  if  his  heart  and 
affections  prompt  him,  or  his  interest  urge  him, 
if  his  necessities  demand  him  to  disregard  it  ? 
Surely  not ;  and  if  then  this  plea  be  offered  in 
reference  to  the  Communion,  it  brings  its  own 
refutation  with  it.  The  pleader  admits  that  he 
loves  the  world  better  than  the  hope  of  improve- 
ment or  benefit ;  better  than  the  promptings  of 
his  sense  of  duty  or  affection;  better  than  his 
true  interest,  the  satisfaction  of  his  necessity ; 
better  than  his  own  soul ;  better  than  his  God  ; 
or  he  denies  the  advantage  of  an  untried  and 


appointed  means,  and  acknowledges  his  relig- 
ious insensibility  and  indifference. 

"  The  world  would  expect  him  to  be  better," 
he  tells  us.  What  is  the  expectation  of  his  own 
heart  ?  What,  so  to  speak,  is  the  expectation  of 
his  God  and  Father  ?  Nay,  what  is  the  requisi- 
tion, the  imperative  command,  the  fixed  law  of 
God  and  his  own  Spirit  and  nature?  Thou  must 
live  relij^iously  and  wisely— worship  the  Father 
—obey  Jesus— love  thy  fellow  man— avoid  evil 
—avoid  the  appearance  of  evil— learn  to  do  well, 
and  consecrate  thy  life  and  all  thy  faculties  to 
the  service  of  God  and  truth.  Less  than  this, 
though  it  satisfy  the  world,  satisfies  not  the  law 
written  in  thy  heart,  in  the  open  volume  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  pages  of  Revelation. 

But  still  urges  the  objector,  "  I  may  dishonor 
the  cause  of  religion  by  my  unworthiness,  and 
thus  bring  reproach  upon  Christianity  and  the 
Church."  If  this  fear  be  genuine,  its  influence 
is  most  salutary  and  helpful.  The  Christian 
professor,  when  he  dishonors  his  profession,  has 
none  of  the  fear  which  withholds  you.  This  very 
sentiment  is  an  argument /or  the  observance  of 
the  service ;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  you 
have  made  a  profession  of  religion— you  are,  as 
has  been  said,  the  children  of  the  Infinite  Fa- 
ther, the  disciples  of  Jesus,  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  you  dishonor  the  cause  of 
Christ  by  declining  the  more  free  acknowledge- 
ment of  yonr  Christian  obligations,  and  by  with- 
drawal from  an  open  participation  in  his  ap- 
pointed ordinance.  Does  any  one  among  us 
question  his  profession  of  Christianity?  Let  him 
ask  himself  if  he  believes  in  Jesus,  that  he  is  the 
anointed  Savior  of  all  men,  that  he  is  his  Sa- 
vior; and  ask  himself  if  that  profession  of  belief 
be  not  veritably  a  confession  of  Christian  obliga- 
tion and  subjection  to  the  Gospel  law  ?  Let  him 
ask  himself  if  joining  in  public  worship  is  not, 
in  effect,  a  profession  of  religion  ?  if  the  act  of 
prayer  is  not  a  profession  of  religion  ?  and,  in 
truth,  if  there  be  any  middle  ground  between 
open  denial  and  infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
religious  profession  on  the  other  ?  But  will  it  be 
said,  "  I  have  not  made  such  a  profession  as  the 
observance  of  this  ordinance  implies,  and  this  is 
what  I  hesitate  to  do."  What  is  this  but  the 
reiterated  and  exploded  plea  that  we  are  not 
bound  till  we  admit  our  obligations ;  that  we, 
not  God,  determine  the  limit  of  our  responsible- 
ness ;  and  that  we  can  do  wrong,  and  withstand 
his  power,  and  his  law,  if  we  do  not  transgress 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  appointment. 
But  there  is  great  peril,  some  think,  in  par- 
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taking  unworthily.  "He,"  says  Paul,  "that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily  eateth  and 
drinketh  damnation  to  himself  not  discerning 
the  Lord's  body."  In  the  words  of  another,  we 
say,  "  The  reference  and  import  of  these  words 
have  been  strangely  misapprehended.  Correct- 
ly interpreted,  they  neither  express  nor  imply 
any  thing  that  should  keep  sincere  believers 
away  from  the  Communion ;  they  wer^  design- 
ed to  have  reference  to  the  extreme  abuses  in 
the  Corinthian  chorch — abuses  which  it  is 
next  to  impossible  should  occur  now.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  gross  intemperance  which  the 
Apostle  so  sharply  rebuked.  This  it  was  which 
he  meant  by  *  eating  and  drinking  unworthily ;' 
and  as  to  *  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body,'  the 
import  of  it  is,  making  no  proper  difference  be- 
tween a  Christian  commemorative  ordinance 
and  a  heathen  licentious  feast.  In  thus  turning 
the  simple  and  significant  service  of  the  Com- 
munion into  a  scene  of  intemperance  and  riot, 
they  were  '  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,'  guilty,  that  is,  of  treating  the  memorials 
qf  him,  or,  as  we  mighi  say,  his  memory  with 
gross  disrespect.  And  what,  according  to  Paul, 
was  the  penalty  attached  to  this  abuse  of  the  or- 
dinance ?  '  Damnation,'  as  it  is  rendered  in  the 
common  version,  which  however  Doddridge 
*  thinks  the  most  unhappy  mistake  in  all  our 
version  of  the  Bible.'  And  so  perhaps  it  is.  The 
original  word  does  not  here  mean  what  damna- 
tion commonly  signifies  with  us,  any  more  than 
it  does  in  James  3d,  first,  where  it  is  translated 
'  condemnation.'  But  it  means  temporal  pun- 
ishment, such  as  weakness,  sickness  and  death, 
as  is  evident  from  the  next  verse,  '  For  this 
cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you.' 
And  this,  as  the  Apostle  says,  was  by  way  of 
salutary  punishment,  in  order  that,  being  reform- 
ed by  it,  they  might  not  be  condemned  with  the 
world.  Such  is  the  explanation  of  this  passage 
— a  passage  that  was  intended  to  be  local  and 
particular  in  its  application.  It  was  a  severe 
rebuke  of  a  profanation  that  has  never  occurred 
among  us,  and  probably  never  will.  We  see, 
therefore,  how  little  reason  there  is  for  any  sin- 
cere believer  in  Christianity  of  the  present  day, 
to  be  prevented  from  coming  to  the  Communion, 
as  though  it  were  a  rite,  which  it  would  be  haz- 
ardous to  approach.  Even  the  Corinthians 
themselves  were  advised  by  Paul  not  to  refrain 
from  it,  but  to  engage  in  it  with  better  views 
and  dispositions/' ' 

^  It  may  assist  some  one  in  appreciating  the 
force  of  this  reasoning  to  remark  on  the  peculiar 


But,  says  the  objector,  "  I  am  unprepared  and 
dare  not  engage  in  so  distinctive  and  sacred  a  | 
service.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  solemn  and  holy  act, 
and  I  know  I  am  unworthy."  The  service  is  i 
distinctive,  because  you  and  those  who  think 
with  you  make  it  so.  You  are  not  required  to 
subscribe  a  Church  Covenant  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared to  approach  the  table  of  the  Comtnunion  ; 
and  holy,  solemn  and  earnest  as  the  service  is, 
it  can  be  no  more  momentous  and  affecting  than 
human  life,  than  sin  or  sorrow,  temptation  and 
trial,  doubt  and  insensibility  of  heart,  self  re- 
proach and  regret,  pain  and  death.  The  true 
oflSce  of  the  Communion  is  to  prepare  us  for 
the  responsibilities  of  daily  life,  and  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  Christian  means,  accessible  to 
all,  and  designed  to  aid  the  unworthy  and  tempt- 
ed, to  bring  them  to  a  realization  of  Christ  as 
their  Master  and  Redeemer,  their  Guide  and 
Exemplar.  Any  true  and  humble  conviction  of 
unworthiness  instead  of  being  a  hindrance  to 
this  act  of  commemoration  of  the  Savior,  is  the 
best  possible  motive  and  warrant  for  it ;  because 
a  sincere  conviction  of  sin  will  give  birth  to  de- 
sire for  a  better  and  holier  life ;  and  he  who  feels 
the  burden  of  sin,  will  seek  by  all  available  aids 
for  relief  and  redemption.  Believe  it,  nothing 
can  be  more  serious  than  human  life  and  peril, 
more  earnest  than  the  wants  and  cravings  of  the 
spiritual  nature  within  us ;  nothing  can  be  more 
sacred  and  momentous  than  the  interests  of  the 
immortal  soul ;  and  there  is,  to  the  mind  which 
apprehends  this  truth,  no  time  for  delay  or  par- 
ley, for  an  array  of  excuses  or  objections ;  no 
time  for  indefinite  consideration  and  prepara- 
tion. The  sense  of  Christian  duty  calls  for  im- 
mediate action ;   and  if  the  world,  and  pleasure, 

custom  that  gave  rise  to  the  li€UnlUy  to  turn  the 
Lord's  Supper  into  a  common  feast.  Among  the 
heathen,  the  poor  were  supplied  from  the  meats 
and  offerings  at  the  sacrifices, — a  portion  being 
burnt,  a  portion  taken  by  the  priests  and  either 
eaten  or  sold  by  them  in  the  shambles,  and  a  por- 
tion given  to  the  poor.  To  meet  the  exigence 
which  would  arise  when  the  poor  conld  no  longer 
expect  favors  from  the  priests  whose  religion  tfaej 
had  renounced,  the  Christians  brought  together, 
at  times,  provisions  for  the  poor  ;  at  all  eocial 
gatherings  the  Communion  was  celebrated,  and 
this  rite  lost  its  sacredness  in  the  same  manner  as 
Donation  Partiei  to  Pastors,  in  some  places,  have 
become  not  times  of  beneficence  to  him,  but  of 
self-gratification,  of  eating  and  drinking,  so  that 
the  omission  were  better  than  the  observance  of 
the  custom.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Co- 
rinthians abused  the  Lord's  Supper  in  their 
churches  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  It  was  rather  at 
a  *'  Pic  Nic*'  for  the  poor.     ed. 
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and  frivolity,  and  associates,  and  daily  habits 
and  pursuits  hinder,  they  will  be  at  once  dismis- 
sed and  abandoned,  and  we  shall  not  wait  till 
life  is  ebbing  and  the  cold  hand  of  death  awakes 
uai,  to  fly  unto  Him  who  is  "  the  way,  the  truth 
and  the  life,"  whose  "  yoke  is  easy  and  whose 
burden  is  light,"  our  refuge,  our  strength,  our 
Redeemer,  and  commemorate  his  dying  love  in 
the  touching  rite  he  instituted,  and  thus  find 
rest  unto  our  souls. 

C.  C.  Gordon,  C(ym, 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.  ' 


NIGHT. 

DaT  dies  in  gloominess  awaj,  while  clouds  and 

shadows  come, 
And  the  night  falleth  darkly,  upon  our  darkened 

home  ; 
Another  face  has  Taniahed,  another  vacant  chair 
Holds  forth  its  arms  inviting  for  one  no  longer 

there. 

We  miss  him  when  the  monuDg  breaks,  and  when 

the  noontide  gleams. 
Or  when  the  paling  winter  sun  early  withdraws 

his  beams  ; 
And  oh,  when  evening  closes   round  we  miss  his 

starry  eyes, 
Which  kindled  with  a  constant  light  like  planets 

in  the  skies  ! 

The  object  of  unwearying  love,  of  many  prayers 

and  tears,  > 
Of  care   and  proud   attention    through   anxious 
^         hopeless  years  ; 
We  feel  his  loss  more  deeply,  than  if  resistless 

fate 
Had  by  some  sudden  stroke  removed  and  left  us 

desolate. 

Through  all  his  days  of  weariness,  of  sickness  and 

of  pain. 
Our  patielit  charge  was  never  heard  to  murmur 

or  complain  ; 
But  ple/isant  words  were  on   his  lips,  and  oft  the 

cheerful  smile 
Told  of  a  heart  that  could  forget  its  weakened 

frame  the  while. 

And  as  with  slow  disease  within,  that  frame  con- 
sumed away. 

The  spirit,  tried  and  purified,  was  strengthened 
day  by  day. 


And  with  a  light  from  earth  refined  shone  in  his 

pallid  face, 
As   an  unwavering  <*  flame  illumes  an  alabaster 

vase.'* 

Though  now  removed  where  pain  comes  not,  and 

partings  are  no  more. 
Yet  with  what  grief  we  saw  him  pass  into  that 

fairer  shore  ! 
And  while  we  say  <*  His  will  be  done,"  sad  tears, 

regret  and  pain. 
With  a  deep  sense  of  loneliness  still  must  the 

heart  retain. 

We  are  but  three  remaining  of  all  the  household 

band, 
That  never  more  together  in  an  earthly  home  may 

stand. 
Ah,  Death   has  sealed   up  pleasant    eyes,  and 

pleasant  voices  stilled. 
That  once  with  light  and  cheerfulness  oui  lonely 

dwelling  filled  ! 

We  miss  another  form  to-night,  that  long  hath 

absent  been  ; — 
Oh,  many  years  have  passed  away  since  here  thy 

face  was  seen  ! 
We  know  not  of  thy  weal  or  woe,  or  whither  thou 

dost  roam, 
In  what  far  comer  of  the  earth,   thou  wanderer 

from  thy  home  ! 

Art  thou  where  cold  the  northern  sun  on  wastes 
of  ice-work  smiles  ? 

Or  where  the  spicy  breezes  blow  fVom  ever  ver- 
dant isles  ? 

Where  the  wild  Arab's  tent  is  pitched  ?  or  the 
Egyptian  maid 

By  the  Nile's  fertilizing  flood  her  lotus  wreath 
doth  braid  ? 

Or  is  thy  home,  these  many  years,  upon  the  rol- 
ling deep  ? 

Could  a  frail  bark  the  wanderer  no  longer  rn  safety 
keep  ? 

When  thou  wert  ill  and  suflTering  what  hand  has 
bathed  thy  brow  ? 

What  eyes  have  watched  and  wept  Tor  thee  as 
ours  are  weeping  now  ? 

I  see  thee  on  the  vessel's  deck,  whose  stately 

masts  arise, 
Bearing  a  cloud  of  snowy  sails  beneath  far  distant 

skies  : 
Thy  brave  heart   quails  not   at  the  storm  that 

shivers  mast  in  twain, 
Or  lifts  the  bark  on   mountain  waves  to  plunge  it 

down  again. 
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And  when  the  canvass  idly  droops  upon  a  summer 
sea, 

Thy  mess-mates  gather  round  to  hear  some  ro- 
mance wove  by  thee  : 

Thy  ready  tongue  can  well,  I  ween,  their  rapt  at- 
tention hold. 

And  wing  the  leisure  hours  away  with  marvelous 
tales  of  old. 

Vainly  I  seek  to  pierce  the   veil  that  hides  thee 

from  my  view. 
To  shield  thee  with  a  sister's  love  forever  warm 

and  true  ; 
But  daily  does  my  prayer  arise  that  thou  may  est 

guarded  be, 
By  Him  whose  power  protects  alike  on  land  or 

on  the  sea. 

Father,  my  saddened  heart  doth  feel  it  is  Thy 

gentle  hand. 
Hath  taken  treasures  from  our  sight,  and  thinned 

our  household  band. 
Let  hot  the  furnace-fire  of  grief  assay  my  soul  in 

vain, 
But  draw  me  nearer  unto  Thee,  and  those  who 

still  remain. 

Unto  the  parents,  bowed  with  years,  thy  mercy 
still  doth  save, — 

Though  called  to  bear  with  faltering  steps  their 
children  to  the  grave — 

Let  me  be  faithful  through  the  days  we  pass  to- 
gether here. 

Let  me  be  blest  their  wounded  hearts  to  comfort 
and  to  cheer. 

And,  Father,  though  the  nightfall  comes,  and 
loneliness,  and  grief. 

When  the  thick  gloom  no  earthly  ray  can  pierce 
to  bring  relief ; 

The  cloud  hath  brightness  in  its  folds  when  by  Thy 
finger  riven. 

And  Thou  dost  show  the  eye  of  Faith  the  morn- 
ing light  of  Heaven. 

M.  A.  H.  DODD. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  A  LETTER. 

Thou  art  surely  a  believer  in  spiritual  aflSni- 
ties  chere  Lizzie ;  how  else  could  you  be  trans- 
cribiog  your  heart  to  me  at  the  very  moment 
when  my  own  was  spreading  over  the  waters  to 
meet  yours  ?  'Tis  clear  we  obeyed  the  spirit 
summons  of  our  souls.  It  is  true  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate a  written  response,  yet  when  it  came  to 


me,  the  emotion  of  surprise  vanished  in  the 
stronger  one  of  sympathy. 

Lizzie,  dear,  the  old  world-weariness  is  op6D 
me— the  weariness  that  you  have  chided  so  often 
and  in  vain — the  restlessness,  the  unquiet,  that 
used  to  bewilder  you  so.  Let  me  lay  my  head 
in  your  lap,  and  "  send  the  boys  away  while  I 
talk  to  you."  So — push  the  curls  from  my  fe- 
vered brow  with  that  dear  hand,  and  let  me 
have  my  way.  You  see  the  Agnes  that  yoo 
parted  from  (with  regret?)  three  months  ago, 
is  still  the  same  wayward  Agnes  that  you  left 
her,  disliking  much  exertion,  having  an  aver- 
sion to  the  noise  of  children,  yet  not  unwilling 
to  >contribute  her  share  when  in  the  mood,  and 
liking  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  her  own 
way.    Do  you  not  recognize  your  friend  ?    You 

say  you  would  "  give  much  for  a  sight  of  my 

do'nt  care  face"— (I  leave  the  flattering  adjec- 
tive out)  "  peeping  into  your  door,"  with  the 
"  gay  hat,"  the  "curls,"  and  the  ear  drops.  How 
dare  you  accuse  me  of  putting  those  same  ear 
drops  "  coquettishly  where  they  may  glisten.'* 
Have  a  care,  my  dear,  or  the  gay  hat  may  peep 
in  upon  you  when  you  least  expect  it,  and  call 
you  to  account  for  your  assertions.  Setting 
aside  your  disposition  to  think  me  something  of 
a  butterfly,  you  are  certainly  flattering,  and  I 
will  not  deny  that  from  your  lips  it  is  very 
sweet. 

I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  actually  at  your  feet, 
you  would  let  me  talk  on  without  question  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  world- weariness,  without  even 
"  looking  interrogations  with  your  eyes."  Be- 
cause you  know  so  well,  "  how  slight  a  thing 
may  move"  to  weariness.  Mayhap  a  careless 
word  wakes  regretful  memories ;  or  the  north 
wind  may  visit  too  roughly  a  delicate  frame^ 
and  call  into  existence  an  almost  forgotten  bodi- 
ly pain  that  you  fondly  dreamed  had  died  long 
since ;  or  a  common  acquaintance  may  bow 
colder  than  usual  in  the  street,  and  you  go  home 
and  think  the  world  is  a  mockery,  and  yourself 
the  most  ill  used  of  mortals.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  numberless  provocations  to  this  world- 
weariness. 

And  so  you  think  your  Agnes  is  composed  of 
rare  materials.  But  there  is  so  much  chaff  with 
the  grain,  Ma  chere,  whose  shall  be  the  skillful 
hand  that  shall  winnow  it  ?  The  clay  claims 
the  spirit,  and  I  have  not  strength  to  deny  it. 
Yet  sometimes,  I  thank  heaven!  the  spirit 
proves  victorious  and  soars  unfettered  to  its 
natural  ether,  and  in  the  triumph  the  clay  is 
forgotten  and  sinks  to  its  proper  level.     Am  I 
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getting  too  aerial  in  my  flights,  Lizzie  ?  WeH, 
clasp  my  hand  in  yours,  and  call  me  back.  I 
coiQe  at  your  gentle  bidding,  sweet  friend.  Ah 
do  not  think  a  new  friend  will  ever  glide  into 
your  place.  The  time  is  past.  I  could  not,  if 
I  would,  make  another  friendship  like  ours.  I 
was  a  child  when  it  began,  with  a  child's  im- 
pulses gushing  from  ray  lips.  The  flower  has 
closed,  and  within  its  shut  petals,  lie  the  warmth 
and  tenderness  that  is  needful  to  attract  another 
heart.  I  have  lost  the  sweet  trust,  the  humili- 
ty, the  earnest  enthusiasm  of  my  childhood.  I 
haire  grown  proud  and  cautious,  and  could  not 
now  lay  my  soul  bare  for  the  perusal  of  a  strange 
eye.  Only  to  those  who  have  known  me  long 
and  loved  me  well,  the  sweetness  of  the  flower 
exhales ;  and  will  not  even  you,  with  your  world 
wide  afiections  and  larger  heart,  confess  that 
the  sweetness  that  is  breathed  only  by  the  few, 
is  dearer  because  of  its  exclusiveness  ?  You  lay 
the  curls  back  from  my  temples  and  look  at  roe 
with  your  clear  eyes  while  you  whisper  of  a  no- 
bler, more  unselfish  love,  an  undying  sympathy 
with  all  of  God's  creatures.  Talk  on,  Lizzie. 
I  like  to  hear  the  music  of  your  tones,  even  if 
they  fall  upon  unappreciative  ears.  I  cannot  be 
like  you;  how  often  have  I  told  you  **we  are 
different,"  and  how  often  you  must  have  felt 

the  difierence  when  the  " don't  care  face," 

with  "  the  gay  hat,"  and  the  perfumed  handker- 
chief^ "dropped  in"  upon  you  in  a  certain  sanc- 
tum. Apropo^  of  perfume,  does  the  new  study 
retain  the  fragrance  of  a  vanished  flower  as  long 
a  time  as  the  old  did,  and  is  the  occupant  so  in- 
corrigibly unfashionable  as  to  rail  at  the  sweet- 
ness, as  he  used  to  ?  Tell  the  same  occupant 
that  I  waft  my  kindest  regards  to  him  from  the 
perfumed  folds  of  as  dainty  a  mouchoir  us  ever 
graced  a  lady's  hand.  To  you  I  will  send  a  kiss 
from  "  primrose  kids."  Ah  !  these  kisses  flung 
from  the  tip  ends  of  slender  fingers,  how  much 
of  tenderness  and  kindly  greeting  can  they  sig- 
nify (as  in  the  present  instance)  and  how  much 
of  coquetry  and  folly  I  By  the  way,  I  heard  as 
pretty  a  compliment  given  the  other  eve,  as  ever 
fell  from  flattering  lips.  A  little  fair  blue  eyed 
friend  of  mine,  no  less  a  personage  than  Kate 
Liodsey,  speaking  of  these  wafted  kisses,  said, 
'*  What  are  they  after  all !  Viewless  air  before 
they  reach  their  destination.    Evanescent  and 

fleeting  as  the  wind.     See "  and  she  lifted 

her  own  little  taper  fingers  to  her  lips,  and  with 
a  graceful  motion  threw  a  noiseless  kiss  upon 
the  air.     A  pair  of  dark  eyes  beamed  meaningly 

Vol  .XX.  39 


upon  her,  and  a  musical  voice  answered,  **  But 
the  air  is  rendered  sweeter  than  ever  breath  of 
Heaven  was  before  coming  straight  from  Para- 
dise from  the  lips  of  an  angel."  Kate  raised 
her  ringleted  head  with  a  bright  look,  which  de- 
tained the  gay  cavalier  by  her  side  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening.  But  I  am  afraid  he  would 
have  been  disappointed  a  little  had  he  known 
that  while  the  flattery,  as  well  as  the  speaker, 
was  unheeded,  the  beauty  of  the  language  alone 
riveted  her  attention,  and  sent  the  bright  glance 
to  her  face.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  succeed- 
ed in  winning  her  to  himself  or  not,  for  she  was 
called  away  soon  to  sing  Eaty  Hayes*  ballad, 
"  Bring  me  wild  flowers."  An  exquisite  singer 
is  Kate  Lindsey,  and  though  I  hung  with  rap- 
ture on  the  liquid  notes  of  Erin's  far  famed 
songstress,  I  listened  with  no  little  pleasure  to 
my  own  little  canary  bird  trilling  out  her  silver 
voice  in  that  most  delightful  ballad. 

Speaking  of  music  reminds  me  of  somebody  I 
once  unconsciously  beguiled  with  sweet  sounds 
(were  they  ?)  How  is  he  ?  will  you  dare  to  re- 
member me  to  him  ?  At  this  distance  you  sure- 
ly cannot  be  afraid  of  my  **  flirting  disposition." 
Fie,  Lizzie,  how  could  you  wrong  me  so  ?  I  feel 
that  you  have  deprived  me  of  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  friendships  of  my  life.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  men  I  thoroughly  respect.  You  will 
not  think  I  speak  too  strongly  when  yon  know 
that  in  the  organ  of  reverence  I  am  found  want- 
ing. 

I  know  you  will  scold,  (did  you  ever  scold, 
dear  ?)  at  least  I  know  that  this  epistle  will  not 
prove  entirely  satisfactory  if  I  fail  to  relate  all 
the  news  and  gossip.  You  are  a  true  woman 
after  all.  Let  me  think— what  news  hdve  I  ? 
what  shall  I  gossip  about  ?  Would  you  like  to 
hear  that  Dora  Lawton  is  actually  engaged  to 
Winthrop  Lansing,  and  that  this  same  Win- 
throp  is  the  possessor  of  a  fortune  ?  Yes  !  'tis 
even  so.  Just  imagine  our  dear  demure  Dora 
mistress  of  an  establishment  that  will  vie  only 
with  Dr.  Lindsey's,  for  you  most  know  that  the 
old  Atberton  place  is  now  the  property  of  our 
young  lawyer,  and  in  lieu  of  the  decayed  man- 
sion there  is  a  new  one  rebuilding.  But  Dora 
Lansing  will  be  the  same  Dora  as  before.  She 
will  still  play  fox  and  geese  with  little  Joe,  still 
hunt  for  strawberries  and  go  a  chestnuting.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  should  challenge 
)ier  lover  in  due  time  to  a  game  of  snowball. 

I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to  inform  you  that 
Kate  Dexter  has  departed  this  life  of  single  bles- 
sedness.    I  believe  even  amid  the  trying  duties 
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of  the  occasion,  her  friend  sent  you  the  last  re- 
membrance of  Miss  Dealer,  and  the  6rst  one  of 
Mrs»  Sinclair.  Vm  thinking  you  did  not  know 
that  Miss  Louise  Sinclair  and  myself  officiated 
as  bridemaids.  The  bride,  contrary  to  the  usual 
romfliirtic-custora  of  appearing  in  "simple  white," 
was  superbly  attired  ia  a  brocade  silk  of  the 
lightest,  softest  shade  of  lilac.  It  was  exces- 
sively becoming,  lending  a  dreamy  loveliness  to 
her  dashing  beauty.  We  little  bridemaids  fig- 
ured in  Wue,  looking  for  alh  the  world  like  two 
modest  violets  beside  a  stately  magnolia.  The 
groomsmen  were  our  own  Bob  Russell  and  my 
cousin  Leslie.  Now  really  can  you  imagine  a 
finer  looking  cortege  than  we  presented.  There, 
I  have  told  you  all  the  news ;  the  gossip  I  will 
leave  for  another  time,  for  the  night  wanes, 
Lizzie,  and  is  approaching  the  small  hours,  the 
most  bewitching  time.  Yet  must  I  not  be  be- 
guiled away  from  "  tired  nature's  sweet  restor- 
er ;*'  so  unlink  your  hand  from  mine,  take  the 
other  from  its  resting  place  on  my  head,  and  let 
me  go.  Yet  one  word  more.  The  "friend"  you 
spoke  of,  ^ends  his  regards,  and  thanks  you  for 
that  kind  invitatfon  to  call.  Maybe  when  be 
comes,  he  will  bring  a  little  blue  eyed  friend 
with  him.  She  is  not  unknown  to  you,  and  I 
think  you  would  give  her  heart-room  and  house- 
room.  You  will  not  see  either  this  Winter. 
Ask  the  occupant  of  the  study,  whether  her 
handkerchief,  when  she  docs  come,  shall  be  per- 
fumed with  jasmine  or  violet?  And  now  Adieu, 
my  treasure  \  send  your  heart  to  me  in  a  letter 
soon.  I  want  to  re-read  it,  to  cure  me  of  any 
remaining  weariness. 

Yo»rs,  faithfully, 

AGNES   LESLIE. 


A  WORD  FOR  TMB  INDIAN. 

The  Secretary  for  ifte  Interior  has  a  humane 
passage  in  his  late  Report  ta  Congress  concern- 
ing the  Indians.  It  deserves  to  be  brought  out 
into  prominence,  for  the  general  idea  of  the  peo- 
ple concerning  the  Indians  is  rather  of  their  sav- 
ageness  than  of  aay  thing  better.  The  Report 
says : — 

"  The  acquisiliooof  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia, and  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  settlements 
in  Oregon  and  Utah,  have  given  increased  im- 
portance to  our  Indian  relations,  and  may  ren- 
der a  change  in  our  whole  policy  in  regard  to 
them  necessary.      Heretofore,  our  settlements 


being  confined  to  the  eastern  portion  of  our  con- 
tinent, we  have  been  gradually  forcing  the  In- 
dian tribes  westward,  as  the  tide  of  population 
flowed  in  that  direction.     By  this  means  they 
have  been  accumulated  in  large  numbers  on  the  ., 
western  frontier.     The  results  have  been  injury 
to  the  Indians,  by  crowding  them  together  in 
such  numbers  that  the  game  is  insufficient  for    ' 
their  support;    and  injustice  to    the  Western    , 
States,   whose  security  is  endangered  by  the    ' 
proximity  of  their  savage  neighbors.     But  sinct 
the  acquisition  of  California  and  Oregon,  and 
the  Establishment  of  large  settlements  on  the    ! 
^!oast  of  tlie  Pacific  and  in  Utah,  a  new  flow  of  ;, 
white  population  is  advancing  upon  them  from    ; 
the  West.     The  pressure  is  therefore  increasing 
upon  them  from  both  sides  of  the  continent.  On 
the  North  and  the  South  they  are  also  hemmel 
in  by  civilized  communities.     They  are  thus 
encompassed  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  civiliza-   . 
tion,  and  the  question  forces  itself  upon  the  mind    . 
of  the  statesman  and  the  philanthropist,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  aboriginal  race  ?  This  question 
must  now  be  fairly  met.     A  temporizing  system 
can  no  longer  be  pursued.     The  policy  of  re- 
moval, except  under    peculiar    circumstances,    - 
must  necessarily  be  abandoned.    And  the  only    i 
alternative  left  is  to  civilize  or  exterminate  tbem. 
We  must  adopt  one- or  the  other.    A  just,  hu- 
mane and  Christian  people  cannot  long  hesitate 
which  to  choose;  and  it  only  remains  to  decide 
upon  the  means  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  ef- 
fect the  contemplated  revolution  in  the  Indian 
character  and  destiny.    It  is  a  great  work,  and  ~ 
will  require  time  for  its  accomplishment ;  hut  it 
can,  and  I  believe  will  be  achieved.    It  must  be 
commenced  by  substituting  kindness  for  coer- 
cion ;  by  feeding  and  clothing  them,  rather  than 
warring  upon  and  driving  them  from  their  terri- 
tory. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  most  of  the  depre- 
dations committed  by  the  Indians  on  our  fron- 
tiers, are  the  offspring  of  dire  necessity.  The 
advance.of  our  population  compels  them  to  re- 
linquish their  fertile  lands  and  seek  refuge  in 
sterile  regions  which  furnish  neither  com  nor 
game  for  their  subsistence.  Impelled  by  hun- 
ger, they  seize  the  horses,  mules  and  cattle  of 
the  pioneers  to  relieve  the  wants  and  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  nature.  They  are  immediately  pur- 
sued, and  when  overtaken  severely  punished. 
This  creates  a  feeling  of  revenge  on  their  part, 
which  seeks  its  gratification  in  outrages  on  the 
persons  and  property  of  peaceable  inhabitants. 
The  whole  country  then  becomes  excited,  and  a 
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desolating  war,  attended  with  a  vast  sacri6ce  of 
blood  and  treasure,  ensues.  This,  it  is  believed, 
.is  a  true  history  of  the  origin  of  most  of  our  In- 
dian hostilities.  To  avoid  results  like  these,  I 
would  respectfully  recommend  that  appropria- 
tions be  made  to  buy  food  and  clothing  to  sup- 
ply their  immediate  wants;  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  suitable  portions  of  their  pres- 
ent territory,  which  should  be  set  apart  for  their 
exclusive  use  and  occupation ;  that  they  be  fur- 
nished with  implements  of  husbandry  and  do- 
mestic animals  and  encouraged  to  engage  in  ag- 
ricultural and  pastoral  pursuits,  and  to  rely  on 
the  products  of  their  labor,  instead  of  the  spoils 
of  the  chase,  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
their  families. 

**  The  gpreat  obstacle  to  success,  which  must 
be  met  and  overcome  in  the  outset,  is  their  no- 
madic mode  of  life.  All  history  admonishes  us 
of  the  difficulty  of  civilizing  a  wandering  race 
who  live  mainly  upon  game.  To  tame  a  savage 
you  must  tie  him  down  to  the  soil.  You  must 
make  him  understand  the  value  of  property  and 
the  benefits  of  its  separate  ownership.  You 
must  appeal  to  those  selfish  principles  implant- 
ed by  Divine  Providence  in  the  nature  of  man 
for  the  wisest  purposes,  and  make  them  minis- 
ter to  civilization  and  refinement.  You  must 
encourage  the  appropriation  of  lands  by  individ- 
als.  Attach  them  to  their  homes  by  the  ties  of 
interest ;  teach  them  the  uses  of  agriculture  and 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  make  them  learn  to  sub- 
stitute beef  and  pork  and  mutton  as  their  food 
for  the  deer  and  the  buffalo.  Mildness  must 
supplant  force.  Their  self-respect  must  be  stim- 
ulated, and  manual  labor  schools  introduced 
among  them ;  and  they  should  be  taught  to  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  may  be  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  American  citizenship. 

"  By  means  like  these  we  shall  soon  reap  our 
reward  in  the  suppression  of  Indian  depreda- 
tions; in  the  diminution  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  War ;  in  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  productive  population  ;  in  the  increase  of 
our  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  in  the  proud 
consciousness  that  we  have  removed  from  our 
national  escutcheon  the  stain  left  upon  it  by  our 
acknowledged  injustice  to  the  Indian  race. 

"To  some,  these  suggestions  may  seem  chi- 
merical. Many  regard  the  Indians  as  an  infe- 
rior race  and  incapable  of  civilization ;  and  on 
this  fatal  error  our  policy  in  regard  to  them  has 
been  based.  The  history  of  Powhattan,*  and 
Logan,  and  Cornstalk,  and  Osceola,  are  suffi- 


cient to  disprove  it.  But,  were  further  evidence 
wanting,  it  might  be  found  in  the  archives  of 
this  Department,  among  the  records  of  the  inter- 
views and  discussions  between  Mr.  John  R. 
Bartlett,  the  Commissioner  engaged  in  running 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  on  that 
frontier.  In  elevatiooof  sentiment,  clearness  of 
statement,  force  of  reasoning,  fervor  of  eloquence, 
and  dignified  yet  touching  pathos,  these  extem- 
poraneous eflusions  of  the  untutored  sons  of  the 
forest  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  the 
more  studied  harangues  of  our  educated  ora- 
tors. 

"  The  condition  of  the  tribes  residing  in  New 
York,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  what 
the  policy  I  have  indicated  can  accomplish.  We 
find  them  living  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity, pursuing  the  ordinary  vocations  of  so- 
cial life,  cultivating  their  farms,  accumulating 
property,  educating  their  children,  and  fiilfilling 
all  the  duties  of  good  citizens. 

"  The  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  and 
Creeks,  in  the  south-west,  also,  although  more 
removed  from  immediate  contact  with  the 
whites,  under  the  influence  of  the  wise  and  hu* 
mane  policy  which  has  been  pursued  toward 
them,  are  gradually  adopting  the, usages  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  our  citizen^,  and  begin  al- 
ready to  exhibit  a  just  apppeciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty^  With  these  noble  exam- 
ples before  us,  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the 
instruction  which  they  afibrd,  and  lose  no  time 
in  applying  the  same  means  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  interior." 


THE  DIAL. 

**  On  a  sun-dial  near  Venice  was  engraved  the 
following  beautiful  line  :  *  Horas  non  numero  iiiss 
ser^nas.*     I  count  no  hours  but  the  cloudless.** 

MoRir  broke  !  a  dark-eyed  peasant  girl 

Glided  beneath  the  vine 
That  wreathed  her  cottage  door,  and  sought 

The  holy  vlrgio's  shrine. 
Low  kneeling  while  the  breezes  stirr'd 

In  gentle  waves  her  hair. 
With  face  to  Mary  Mother  turned. 

She  said  her  morning  prayer. 
She  rose,  and  gazing  saw  the  mists 

From  all  the  landscape  flee. 
The  Adriatic's  wet  lips  press 

The  **city  of  the  sea.** 
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The  hour  waa  peerlesa  !  not  a  cloud 

Obscured  the  sunbeama  bright  ; 
Bathed  in  their  aplendor,  Venice  seemed 

Inwove  with  linea  of  light. 
For  ail  her  watery  streets,  a  glance 
Gave  back,  of  silvery  radiance. 

The  city  woke  to  btisy  life. 

And  oarsmen  sang  their  song, 
While  music  haunted,  gracefully,  * 

Their  barges  swept  along. 
As  gazed  the  girl,  her  face  grew  sweet 

With  glad  smiles  meeting  there  ; 
<•  *Tis  him  !*'  she  uttered  half  aloud, 

<*  How  speeds  his  gondolier  ! 
Kind  Mary,  from  thy  marble  shrine 

Dost  see  him  swiAly  come  ? 
Oh  bless  him  holy  Mother-^bleii, 

And  guide  him  to  my  home.**— • 
fihe  sought  her  cot,  yet  near  it  paused 

A  moment  where  was  placed 
A  dial,  on  which  **  I  count  no  hours 

But  cloudless  ones,'*  was  traced. 
Then  passing  *neath  the  vines*  sweet  flow'rs, 
She  sung  **  Mine  all  are  cloudless  hours.** 

Another  morning  ushered  in 

Another  golden  day. 
And  came  again  that  trusting  girl 

Unto  the  shrine  to  pray. 
Not  for  her  Iover*s  boat  watched  she, 

For  he  was  by  her  side. 
Gazing  with  daik,  impassioned  eyes 

Upon  his  peasant  bride. 
Her  wreath  of  orange  buds  she  placed 

Fresh  at  the  virgiA*s  feet. 
And  said  her  morning  orison 

In  tones  serene  and  sweet  ; 
Then  putting  on  her  bridal  flowers, 
Low  sung  she  "  Mine  are  cloudUss  hours/* 

A  hushed  and  purple  vesper  hour 

Stole  o*er  the  tranquil  sea, 
And  round  the  city  gathered  mists. 

Like  spectres,  noiselessly. 
With  pale«  meek  brow,  within  her  shrine 

The  holy  mother  stood. 
While  one  fast  fading  flush  of  light 

Lay  on  her  snowy'robe. 
With  tresses  like  some  wind  tossed  cloud. 

And  glancing  troubled  eye. 
And  hands  like  sculptured  marble  clasped. 

To  her  the  bride  drew  nigh. 
She  knelt,  and  prayed  with  trembling  voice, 

**  My  heart  is  lone  and  wild  ; 
I  cannot  stay  now  he  is  dead  ! 

Dear  Mother,  take  thy  child.** 


And  moaned  she  to  the  folded  flow*rs»  ; 

"  Oh  mine  are  dreary,  dreary  hours.** 

Still  knelt  she  there  !  The  stars  came  forth  I 

Like  haloes  8of\  they  seemed 
To  her,  as  on  her  dimming  eyes  i 

Their  golden  brightness  gleamed.  | 

Her  tones  grew  sweet,  as  are  the  wind* 

*Mid  low-voiced  harps  at  play, 
«•  He  bends  and  kisses  now  my  brow. 

He  bids  me  come  away. 
He  wears  upon  his  saint^like  face 

A  look  of  blissful  rest  ; 
He  is  not  chill  beneath  the  sod. 

Sweet  Mary  I  am  blest. 
How  fair  this  wreath  of  fadeless  flow*r8  ! 
Oh  mine  are  a//,  all  cloudless  hours.** 

Cold  lay  she  in  the  holy  shrine  ! 

Slow  wore  the  night  away  ; 
And  morn*s  first  beam  came  tenderlv,  i 

And  kissed  her  where  she  lay. 
Fond  weepers  raised  her  from  her  couch 

And  decked  her  as  a  bride. 
And  bore  her  where  her  lorer  slept. 

To  slumber  by  his  side. 
And  near  the  spot,  amid  the  flow'rs,  . 

The  dial  counted  cloudless  hours. 

A.    A.    KOftTON. 
Booth  DeerfleM,  Mass. 


PICTDBES  FBOI  THE  BOOK  OF  THB 
OLD  YEiK. 

Old  Year  and  Santa  CIhus  met,  as  was  their 
wont,  on  one  of  the  festal  holiday  nights,  to  ex- 
change greetings  and  give  a  merry  hour  to  the 
memories  of  the  past,  ere  they  resigned  their 
reign  to  the  fair  maiden  year.  Old  Year  was 
sad,  and  he  bowed  his  silver  head  in  grief,  as  be 
listened  to  the  echoes  of  the  months  and  days  of 
his  glory^  His  eye  grew  dim  with  tears,  as  one 
by  one  the  scenes  of  violence,  treachery,  sio  and 
suffering,  passed  before  his  vision.  Now  and 
then  his  eye  glistened  as  a  bright  picture  arose 
in  his  memory,  following  close  upon  the  black 
pages  of  crime. 

Santa  Glaus,  on  this  evening,  was  the  same 
jolly  old  man  that  had  filled  each  child's  stock- 
ing, from  the  tiniest  one  that  covered  the  dim- 
ple foot  of  babyhood,  to  grandpapa's  stout  one, 
that  had  hung  in  the  chimney  a  half  century  be- 
fore the  pattering  of  little  feet  was  beard  on  the 
I  parlor  floor.    His  eye  flashed  merriment  and  his 
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cheek  swelled  with  laughter,  as  he  viewed  the 
sedate  face  of  his  old  comrade. 

"Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  gloomy  man!  here's 
good  ale  and  red  wine  to  make  your  heart  glad. 
And  here  are  merry  stories,  and  long-winded 
songs,  and  jokes,  and  roasted  chestnuts,  and  my 
budget  of  toys,  rocking  horses,  and  dolls — all  for 
merry  Christmas.  Here's  to  your  health,  old 
chum  !  Let  us  hare  no  long  faces,  no  dismal  re- 
trospects,  this  frosty,  holiday  night.  Here*s  to 
your  health,  and  a  glass  to  warm  your  stiff 
limbs  and  give  the  blood  a  start.'' 

"  Well,  I  may  as  well  be  jolly  now,  for  my 
race  is  nearly  run  ;"  and  giving  his  grey  locks 
a  brush,  Old  Year  took  the  proffered  cup,  and 
with  becoming  gravity  drank  to  the  long  life 
and  happiness  of  his  friend. 

The  sunny  influence  of  Santa  Claus  soon  dis- 
pelled the  gloom  of  Old  Year,  and  they  grew 
social  over  the  bowl.  Having  warmed  the  heart 
of  Old  Year,  Santa  Claus  begged  him  to  take 
oat  his  note-book  of  the  events  of  his  reign,  and 
read  from  the  pages  those  secrets  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  care,  which  no  mortal  eye  had 
yet  read,  but  which  were  left  for  coming  years 
to  reveal  to  the  world. 

"  Ah,  how  the  wind  roars  without !  The  snow 
flies,  and  the  bare  branches  creak  loudly." 

«*  Draw  nearer  the  warm  hearth.  Here  goes 
this  huge  log !  The  flames  dance  and  crackle 
and  dart  into  the  chimney.  Ah  this  is  very 
comfortable.  Now,  old  friend,  begin  your  reve- 
lation." 

Old  Year  being  made  comfortable  by  the 
glowing  fire  and  strong  ale,  rehearses  to  him 
what  I  now  relate  to  you. 

In  a  room  looking  towards  the  rising  sun, 
hong  with  costly  pictures,  and  furnished  with 
elegance,  on  a  soft  pillow,  |n  a  curtained  bed,  is 
a  young  girl,  sleeping  and  dreaming  of  her  lov- 
er. A  happy  smile  is  playing  around  her  dim- 
pled mouth,  and  she  gently  raises  her  delicate 
hand,  sparkling  with  costly  gems,  the  seal  of  a 
love  more  dear  to  the  maiden  than  the  love  of 
Heayen.  Aye,  her  heaven  is  her  lover's  smile, 
and  "one  short  week  more"  she  mutters  in  her 
sleep—"  one  week  more  and  this  heart  will  find 
an  answering  beat  in  the  warm  bosom  of  my 
beloved — this  hand  will  be  given  to  one  who 
will  lead  me  through  paths  of  flowers  to  my  su- 
preme happiness." 

I  have  watched  that  young  girl  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  noonday,  and  at  dewfall,  and  ever  is  the 
same  word  upon  her  lips — the  name  of  her  lov- 


er. I  have  looked  into  her  heart  and  ever  have 
I  found  there  his  image,  and  each  pulse  of  her 
being  beats  to  a  music  that  his  presence  has 
made  in  her  soul.  Over  the  velvet  chair,  at  her 
bedside,  is  her  bridal  dress.  Before  retiring  she 
arrayed  herself,  and  with  girlish  pride  admired 
the  beauty  that  was  reflected  from  her  mirror. 
The  flowing  veil  and  gems  are  lying  on  her  toil- 
et. Night  overtook  her  in  her  joy  and  weari- 
ness following  upon  a  whole  day  of  pleasure, 
and  closed  her  eyes,  and  left  her  bridal  adorn- 
ings  strewn  in  careless  negligence  around  the 
room.  The  curtain  is  looped  up  that  the  rising 
sun  may  open  her  eyes  to  a  new  day  of  happi- 
ness. 

Ah !  ah !  even  now  while  she  is  sleeping  and 
dreaming,  her  lover  is  false — false  as  death.  I 
saw  him  yesternight  with  his  serpent  arms  en- 
twined around  a  flower  as  fair  and  beautifnl  as 
she  who  now  lies  sleeping  and  dreaming.  A 
wild  torrent  of  love  is  changing  the  quiet  life  of 
9  poor  but  noble  heart  to  a  whirlwind,  that  will 
leave  her  a  ruin  upon  the  desert  of  life,  with 
virtue  and  heaven  far  away,  and  misery,  oh  no- 
thing but  misery  about  her.  The  bridal  day  will 
find  the  veil  rent,  and  the  jewels  crushed,  and 
from  the  sweet  lips  of  her  who  now  lies  sleep- 
ing and  dreaming,  will  be  heard  raving  and 
frenzy,  devotion  and  bitter  cursing  in  the  same 
mad  breath. 

In  a  pleasant  apartment  is  a  wife,  a  woman 
of  gentle  exterior,  but  with  a  light  of  intelli- 
gence hovering  round  her  white  forehead.  She 
is  meditating  a  happy  surprise  for  her  husband. 
While  he  is  out  in  the  busy  world  of  thought, 
planning  and  creating  by  his  great  intellect,  she, 
in  her  quiet  home,  has  been  poring  over  books, 
and  racking  her  delicate  frame  by  hard  study. 
Her  husband  made  her  his  wife  from  the  cotil- 
lon and  waltz.  He  saw  the  gems  of  a  great 
soul  becoming  tarnished  by  the  dust  and  din  of 
a  life  of  pleasure,  and  he  withdrew  her  gently 
through  his  love  to  the  paths  of  literature.  He 
has  yet  no  idea  what  she  has  in  store  for  him. 
Before  her  lie  works  of  eminent  authors— even 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  in  their  charming  native 
tongue,  are  conversing  with  her  dainty  lips. 

Keep  it  a  secret,  good  Santa  Claus.  On  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year  she  will  unfold  to  him 
her  new  life.  She  will  no  longer  hang  depend- 
Sintly  upon  his  arm,  blushingly  hiding  herself 
under  his  great  intellect.  Side  by  side,  in  hap- 
py companionship,  they  will  enter  the  social 
world,  and  he  will  often  sit  at  her  feet  an  atten- 
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by  her  discerning  tye  aided  by  her  woman's 
heart,  which  his  mind  has  long  been  searching 
for  in  mist  and  vagueness.     * 

A  young  poet  sits  by  his  fireside,  the  sole  oc- 
cupant of  his  room,  with  paper  and  pen  pushed 
aside,  while  his  inspiration  is  contracting  his 
brow,  and  bewitching  bis  delicate  frame,  till  he 
presses  his  head  in  his  hand,  and  mutters  in 
hasty  discontent,  "  Oh  God,  this  is  too  much  • 
give  me  utterance  !"  Th£  fever  on  his  cheek 
torments  him  and  provokes  to  instant  work.  A 
vague  feeling  that  now  or  never,  his  cherished 
thought  must  be  given  to  the  world,  haunts  him. 
"  Oh  let  me  not  die  ere  this  life's  effort  be  resol- 
ved into  words."  The  wind  echoes  "  Oh  God,'* 
and  the  casements  rattle,  and  the  storm  sweeps 
down  the  chimney  and  scatters  dying  embers 
upon  his  paper.  The  wind  roars  louder  and  his 
fever  burns  higher.  The  contest  goes  on.  He 
seizes  his  pen  to  write  his  inspiration,  but  in- 
stead of  the  fair  verse,  there  is  only  for  the 
world's  eye,  a  delirious  scrawl,  a  blot,  a  line  of 
incoherent  words,  and  the  poem  must  be  writ- 
ten in  heaven. 

Here  is  a  lonely  street  in  a  crowded  city. 
The  glare  of  the  street  lamps  throw  a  ghastly 
dimness  over  the  town,  aye,  over  our  spirits.  The 
good  and  happy  are  all  sleeping  in  their  beds  or 
watching  by  the  sick  couch  of  loved  friends. 
None  but  the  guilty  and  sinful  will  venture 
abroad  this  cold  December  night.  Here  is  a 
spacious  mansion.  Look  with  me  at  the  win- 
dow on  the  left  of  the  entrance.  A  light  is  just 
discernible.  Busy  preparations  are  going  on. 
A  lady  comes  to  the  window  and  anxiously  looks 
out  into  the  stormy  sky.  Ah  !  what  a  force  of 
mingled  beauty  and  wretchedness  !  She  steals 
back  to  the  remote  part  of  the  room  and  opens 
softly  a  door,  and  looks  in  upon  a  goodly  sight — 
a  sight  to  bless  any  mother's  heart.  Two  sweet 
children  are  asleep,  locked  in  each  other's  arms, 
while  their  soft  cheeks  touch,  and  their  long 
lashes  droop  over  eyes  as  blue  and  sunny  as  a 
summer's  day.  "  Oh  lady  how  blessed  thou 
art !  Kiss  them  once  more,  and  then  give  thy 
weary  eyelids  rest."  She  just  touches  their 
lips  and  draws  the  drapery  of  their  couch  more 
closely  around  them,  and  closes  the  door.  The 
light  descends  to  the  hall.  She  listens,  extin- 
guishes the  lamp,  and  unlocks  the  outer  door, 
and  springs  into  the  arms  of  her  guilty  lover. 
They  fly  in  the  storm  and  darkness,  on— far 
away  to  a  safe  retreat,  to  enjoy  their  sinful  love. 
"  Oh  woman,  will  the  forbidden  love  of  inan 
fill  the  place  where  thy  babes  were  wont  to  nes- 


tle ?  Will  thy  mother's  heart  be  long  satisfied  ? 
thou  in  the  embraces  of  thy  lover,  and  thy  chil- 
dren in  their  lonely  home,  crying  for  thy  love  to 
fondle  and  nourish  them  ?" 

A  young  girl  is  busy  with  her  pencil  tracing 
the  face  of  a  dear  absent  friend  from  her  faaU- 
less  memory.  Each  touch  of  her  briish  brings 
out  some  new  feature  of  love,  and  the  girl  claps 
her  hands  with  joy  as  she  sees  the  beautiful  cre- 
ation becoming  complete  under  her  delicate  fin- 
gers. An  unseen  hand  seems  guiding  her  pen- 
cil as  she  proceeds,  and  overcome  by  the  inspir- 
ation that  carries  on  the  work,  she  bursts  into 
passionate  tears.  Her  bosom  heaves  and  flat- 
ters like  a  frightened  and  agonized  child.  No 
wonder !  One  year  ago  the  girl  had  never  dream- 
ed of  creating  a  work  of  art.  She  was  ever  an 
admirer  of  genius,  but  the  thought  of  bringing 
from  her  crude  love  of  beauty,  a  form  like  the 
one  she  now  gazed  on,  was  hidden  from  her,  as 
her  success  is  to  the  world.  She  cannot  know 
it,  but  years  from  now  the  face  she  has  traced 
will  be  worshiped  and  admired  as  the  result  of 
great  talent ;  but  never  can  it  be  known  that 
the  quiet,  obscure  child  of  a  poor  man,  was  the 
artist. 

Another  apartment;  showy  and  luxurious, 
but  costly  as  are  the  adornings,  they  seem  bat 
fitting  appendages  to  the  man  who  sits  within. 
Ah  !  a  great  and  mighty  statesman  !  His  name 
is  on  the  lips  of  the  poor  man,  and  the  rich  man, 
alike  the  god  of  wealth  and  of  poverty;  Where- 
ever  he  goes  honors  crowd  upon  him,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  multitude  are  thrown  for  him  to 
tread  upon.  People  strain  their  eyes  and  press 
von  in  the  crowd,  that  they  may  tell  it  ^o  their 
children  years  hence.  Look  attentively  at  his 
face  now  !  Where  has  his  intelligence  flown  ? 
Vacuity  and  listlessness  have  taken  the  place  of 
intellect  and  reason.  He  is  reaping  in  solitude 
the  fruits  of  his  debauchery  and  sinful  indulgen- 
ces. Hush  !  breathe  it  not.  It  is  a  secret  with 
himself  and  God.  It  must  not  be^known  how 
nearly  to  heaven  lies  the  hell  of  evil  passions ; 
how  quick  the  fall  from  one  to  the  other. . 

A  laborer  is  sleeping  in  quiet  slumber  amidst 
his  heart's  treasure.  He  has  been  out  into  t&e 
great  world,  and  powerful  men  have  oppressed 
him.  The  strong  arm  of  wealth  has  wrested 
from  him  the  results  of  his  honest  toil.  The 
proud,  high-born  ladies  which  he  passed  as  he 
returned  from  his  da^'s  labor,  gathered  up  their 
costly  garments,  that  they  might  not  be  defiled 
by  his  touch.  I  watched  him  pitifully  as  he 
entered  his  home,  with  a  sore  heart  and  empty 
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purse,  and  I  beard  merry  greetings  and  shout- 
ings for  joy.  This,  too,  I  heard— a  saint's  pray- 
er from  the  lips  of  the  poor  man.  There  were 
no  audible  listeners  to  it.  An  angel— the  good 
man's  angel,  stood  ready  to  take  bis  petition  to 
tbe  throne  of  God.  Now  he  sleeps,  and  the  rich 
oppressor  groans  and  tosses  in  bis  dreams.  The 
world  sees  not  these  things,  but  God  sees  them, 
and  they  are  all  written  ip  the  book  from  which 
I  read. 

"  Enough,  enough  !"  cried  Santa  Glaus.  "  My 
Christmas  holidays  shall  not  be  made  sad  by 
such  gloomy  recitals.  I  have  this  budget  of 
toys  to  distribute,  so  here's  thanks  and  a  kind 
good  night !" 

A  gust  of  wind  passed  and  bore  jolly  old  San- 
ta Glaus  away. 

r.   M.   OHESEBRO. 
Gloacester,  Msm  Dec.  1851. 


TWILIGHT. 

How  much  I  love  that  peaceful  hour. 

Oh  !  shorten  not  its  stay  ! 
Draw  not  the  curtain,  bring  no  lamp, 

I  love  the  waning  day. 
I  fain  would  see  that  curtain  draw 

That  gently  brings  the  night. 
And  as  its  folds  more  thickly  fall, 

Vd  watch  those  tapers  bright 
That  seem  like  beacons  placed  on  high, 

Lit  by  some  angel's  love, 
That  while  God's  works  are  veiled  below. 

We  still  may  gaze  above. 
And  not  forget  that  haven  bright, 

To  which  we'd  steer  our  bark. 
Remembering  that  a  Father's  eye. 

Descries  us  through  the  dark. 

Oh !  yes  I  love  the  twilight  hour, 

'Tis  then  alone  I'd  be  ; 
*Tis  then  I'd  muse  on  hours  gone  by. 

On  friends  no  more  I'll  see. 
'Tis  then  a  calm  steals  o'er  my  soul. 

And  heaven  seems  just  at  hand  ; 
'Tis  then  methinks  I  hear  sweet  strains, 

Breathed  by  a  heavenly  band. 
'Tis  then  mine  eye  would  pierce  the  cloud 

That  veils  that  land  of  light  ; 
'Tis  then  I'd  gaze  upon  that  throng. 

Who  walk  in  robes  of  white. 
•Tis  then  each  earthly  tie  so  dear, 

Seems  dearer  to  my  heart. 
And  to  my  breast  sweet  memories 

Of  loved  ones,  joys  impart. 


Then  give  to  me  the  twilight  hour, 

I  would  not  heedless  be. 
Of  all  its  soothing  influences, 

Its  sacredness  to  me.  j.  r.  g. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

The  "pleasures  of  Friendship"  have  long 
since  been  sung  by  the  bards,  and  the  theme 
has  been  incessantly  dwelt  upon  by  the  senti- 
mentalist, the  school  girl,  the  orator,  and  the 
philosopher.  Each  in  their  own  peculiar  vein 
have  invested  their  subject  with  «uch  reflections 
as  their  own  minds  most  naturally  suggested. 
The  sentimentalist  views  friendship  as  a  sort  of 
abstract  phenomenon  of  the  soul,  which  exists 
only  in  the  hearts  of  lovers,  and  whose  eflect  is 
only  realized  and  felt  by  those  who  have  noth- 
ing to  occupy  their  minds  but  romance,  poetry, 
and  cloud-land.  The  school  girl  treats  her  sub- 
ject as  though  its  influence  could  never  be  felt 
or  appreciated,  beyond  a  certain  period  in  her 
girlish  existence ;  the  orator  dwells  upon  it  as 
a  subject  fraught  with  noble  sentiments,  bind- 
ing, cementing  and  hallowing  the  great  human- 
brotherhood.  The  Philosopher  analyzes,  directs 
and  compares  this  element  with  its  kindred 
emotions.  We  believe  that  the  human  mind 
has  been  so  constituted  by  its  Divine  Author 
that  the  element  of  Friendship  is  as  necessary 
to  its  complete  perfection  as  is  the  air  we 
breathe  to  the  existence  of  life  itself.  Its  in- 
fluence is  as  widely  extended  and  as  varied  in 
its  operations  as  are  the  circumstances  and  al- 
lotments of  this  fleeting  life  of  ours.  None  are 
so  poor  that  they  cannot  possess  and  appreciate 
it;  none  so  exalted  as  not  to  require  its  celestial 
benediction.  Without  friendship,  the  sympathy 
of  congenial  souls,  life  would  be  robbed  of  all  its 
joys,  and  our  happiness  like  the  apples  upon  tbe 
borders  of  the  Dead  Sea  would  be  fair  to  look 
upon,  but  ashes  to  the  taste.  All  our  joys 
would  be  turned  to  inanity,  our  pleasures  be- 
come cold  and  tasteless.  Without  the  friendly 
sympathy  of  the  human  heart  we  are  lost,  we 
seem  to  be  dissevered  from  humanity.  Let  the 
stonns  of  adversity  beat  upon  our  devoted  heads 
— let  want,  sickness,  and  trial  in  its  Protean 
shapes  assail  ns,  we  will  calmly  and  patiently 
bow  to  their  decree,  if  the  warm  hand  and  heart 
of  friendship  be  near  us.  He  who  can  firmly 
trust  in  some  dear  friend,  who  feels  that  what- 
ever may  betide  him,  an  encouraging  voice  will 
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ever  be  near  tocoansel  and  direct,  possesses  that 
which  wealth  cannot  purchase,  nor  gold  secure. 
This  is  his  haven,  where  he  can  securely  rest 
until  the  storm  is  over  and  the  raging  waves 
are  hushed. 

^  I  have  known  men  who  have  by  strict,  untir- 
ing assiduity  in  business  amassed  wealth,  be- 
come respectable,  whose  names  at  the  Exchange 
were  undoubted,  who  mingled  in  the  higher 
circles,  who  were  looked  up  to,  and  whose  judg- 
ment upon  matters  of  business  policy  was  re- 
garded as  law,  and  yet  who  could  not  boast  of 
one  true  friend.  Such  have  confessed  that  were 
misfortune  and  adversity  to  overwhelm  them, 
no  hand  would  be  outstretched  to  succor  and  re- 
lieve them.  And  why?  simply  because  in  their 
eager  desire  to  get  gain,  to  acquire  wealth  and 
become  respected  for  their  possessions,  they  had 
utterly  neglected  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  in 
their  cold  hearts  the  great  principle  of  human 
sympathy.  They  troubled  not  themselves  about 
the  sufferings,  wants  or  needs  of  their  neigh- 
bors; they  looked  upon  mankind  as  tools  for 
their  use  and  aggrandizement,  and  those  who 
could  not  be  brought  into  this  magic  circle  were 
"  passed  by  on  the  other  side."  And  when  they 
have  awakened  from  this  galvanized  state,  and 
began  to  feel  the  need  of  sympathy  and  the 
sweet  communings  of  friendly  souls,  even  in 
their  worldly  prosperity,  they  have  looked  in 
vain,  for  one  friend ;  for  those  who  once  could 
sympathise  and  feel  with  and  for  them  have 
long  since  learned  to  look  upon  all  professions 
from  such  a  source  as  the  result  of  a  selfish  mo- 
tive, their  souls  have  no  affinity,  the  fire  is  gone 
out.  What  pleasure  is  there  which  is  in  itself 
intrinsically  worthy  our  attention,  that  is  not 
rendered  more  so  by  the  approval  or  sympathetic 
approbation  of  some  dear  friend  ?  In  fact  no 
enjoyment  that  w^  purpose  to  ourselves  can  be 
fully  realized  without  the  hallowing  influence 
of  "  Friendship." 

'*  Yes  ;  first  of  all  the  Heaven-descended  train 
Of  man's  superior  joys  begins  thy  leign 
Fair  Friendship  I  sovereign  of  the  soothing  sway 
That  charms  oar  toils  and  drives  our  cares  away." 

By  some  it  is  believed  that  for  every  phe- 
nomenon of  nature  can  be  found  something  cor- 
responding thereto  in  the  human  mind;  we 
have  been  deeply  impressed  with  this  theory. 

We  believe  that  for  every  phenomenon  pre- 
sented by  Nature  throughout  her  vast  store- 
house, there  is  a  golden  chain  of  "  correspon- 
dences" wonderfully  connecting  it  by  analogies 


with  the  phases  of  the  human  heart  and  mind. 
In  nature  we  find  the  elements  of  heat  and  cold, 
elements  widely  distinct  in  their  operations— 
the  one  expansive,  genial,  cheering  and  prodoc- 
tive.  The  other  binding  in  its  icy-chain  all  that 
yileds  to  its  embrace — torpor,  dullness  and  death 
are  its  eflfects.  In  the  human  soul  we  find  their 
"correspondences."  Love  and  Hatred.  Love 
that  warms,  attracts,  vivifies  and  cheers  the 
drooping  and  desponding  soul.  Hatred  tliat 
freezes  up  the  avenues  to  the  heart,  chills  the 
afifections,  and  converts  the  garden  of  the  sool 
into  a  dreary  cheerless  waste.  To  what  in  na- 
ture «hall  we  turn  for  a  fitting  type  of  Friend- 
ship ?  True  friendship  is  the  full  and  free  com- 
munion of  soul  with  soul.  So  in  nature  there 
is  no  isolation ;  the  little  rivulet  that  rises  in 
some  remote  mountain  top  bids  farewell  to  its 
solitary  home,  and  hurries  down  and  on  throogfa 
vale  and  meadows  to  seek  companionship  with 
other  rivulets,  joining  its  supplies  to  one  com- 
mon current,  until  from  the  little  dancing  rill  it 
swells  and  increases  until  it  is  now  the  broad, 
deep  river,  bearing  upon  its  b^som  the  com- 
merce of  nations  and  the  navies  of  the  world; 
carrying  blessings  in  its  onward  sweep,  making 
glad  the  waste  places — fertilizing,  beautifying, 
regenerating.  Thus  with  the  human  heart ;  it 
seeks  companionship  with  kindred  souls,  it  pours 
its  sympathies  into  one  common  channel.  It 
cannot  rest  without  this  connecting  power.  This 
element  which  partakes  so  intimately  .of  the 
essence  of  Friendship,  but  which  is  sometimes  so 
closely  allied  to  self-interest,  is  that  power  which 
has  made  the  world  what  it  is.  The  friendly 
intercourse  of  man  with  his  fellow  has  cemented 
the  bonds  which  connects  nation  with  nation, 
and  which  is  seen  alike  in  the  little  village 
community  and  the  wide-spreading  Republic. 
We  find  another  fitting  type  in  animate  nature; 
in  the  companionship  of  the  birds.  They  tune 
more  melodiously  their  songs  of  praise — they 
flit  more  blithely  in  their  shady  homes,  and  soar 
upon  stronger  pinions,  when  surrounded  abd 
cheered  by  their  feathered  mates.  Other  anal- 
ogies crowd  upon  us,  yet  enough  has  been  ad- 
duced to  support  the  position  assumed. 

The  consolations  of  Friendship  are  most  re- 
alized when  the  soul  needs  aid  and  support 
from  the  storms  and  troubles  which  at  times 
threaten  to  engulf  us ;  when  affliction's  heavy 
hand  is  stretched  forth  and  through  the  thickly 
mantled  clouds  no  gleam  of  light  appears  to 
direct  or  cheer  us.  Then  it  is  that  Friendship 
wields  an  angePs  power.    It  comes  like  the 
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morning  light  to  the  storm-tossed  mariner ;  it 
comes  like  sweet  mustc  upon  the  midnight  air; 
it  comes  like  some  welcome  messenger  who 
bears  the  words  of  pardon  to  the  condemned 
one.  Its  influence  hallows  and  blesses  where- 
ever  it  is  truly  exerted. 

The  voice  of  Friendship  kindles  anew  the 
fires  of  the  soul  and  gives  a  new  impulse, 
creates  new  aspirations,  imparts  fresh  confi- 
dence in  man,  and  robes  life  in  brighter  and 
more  attractive  forms. 

WILLIAM    H.   RICHARDSON,  jr. 
Maldra,  Mau. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  MillJIB  COSVENTIOS 
OF  DNITERSALISTS. 

Here  is  the  following  up  of  a  good  plan  for 
rescuing  Reports  and  Records  of  Business  for 
the  common  fate  of  abbreviated  life  in  the  news- 
paper. In  this  handsome  pamphlet,  printed  at 
the  oflSce  of  the  "  Gospel  Banner"  is  given  the 
proceedings  of  the  Maine  Convention,  for  1851, 
including  various  reports  concerning  the  Sab- 
bath Schools,  the  Educational,  the  Missionary 
and  the  Tract  enterprises,  presenting  more  data 
from  which  to  reason  concerning  the  real  con- 
dition of  things  among  the  people  of  Maine, 
than  we  have  of  any  other  State.  Published 
by  order  of  the  Convention.  Every  State  Con- 
vention ought  to  do  the  same  thing  as  is  here 
done,  and  then  we  should  have  something  like 
historical  materials  out  of  which  to  collect  the 
knowledge  and  information  which  is  so  desir- 
able. 

We  learn  from  the  Business  records  that  the 
committee  raised  last  year  on  Liturgy  reported 
No  Action— a  sensible  committee  was  that,  and 
we  agree  with  their  no  action  exactly.  The 
Convention  discharged  this  committee  from 
further  service. 

A  committee  was  appointed  "  to  report  a  strin- 
gent and  purely  Congregational  system  of  dis- 
cipline, defining  distinctly  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  societies  and  ministers,  non-conformi- 
ty to  which  shall  draw  upon  either  minister  or 
society  the  disapprobation  and  censure  of  this 
Convention."  We  hope  this  committee  will 
begin  their  work  by  examining  thoroughly  into 
the  question  What  is  pure  Congregationalism  ? 
We  think  this  idea  of  having  a  stringent  and  a 
pwely  Congregational  system  of  discipline  will 
not  be  found  feasible  ;  but  we  look  with  inter- 
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est  on  all  experiments  to  organize  our  elements 
of  strength,  and  must  accord  to  the  Brethren  of 
Maine  the  credit  of  a  more  persistent  action  in 
this  direction  than  any  other  State  has  shown, 
Massachusetts  not  excepted. 

A  project  is  on  foot,  and  approved  by  the 
Convention,  for  the  publication  of  a  Sabbath 
School  paper  in  Maine.  The  Convention  voted 
to  use  every  exertion  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  a  publication.  Now,  Brethren,  go  at  it- 
do  something  that  will  reflect  honor  on  your 
conception  of  what  our  children  ought  to  have. 
"  The  Sabbath  School  Contributor,"  under  Br. 
O.  A.  Skinner,  was,  we  think,,  the  nearest  to 
the  right  thing  ever  attempted,  and  let  a  paper 
be  established  as  good  as  that,  and  way  off  here 
in  the  city  of  Penn  we'll  do  something  for  it. 
If  ever  we  were  mortified  in  our  lives  that  time 
of  mortification  was  when  into  our  hands  was 
put  a  new  seven  by  nine  paper  as  the  mouse 
which  the  mountain  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
vention, through  its  committee,  had  brought 
forth.  We  expected  a  good  paper,  rich  with 
something  of  value,  to  interest  the  higher  classes 
in  our  Sabbath  Schools  as  well  as  the  younger; 
but  we  were  sadly,  sadly  disappointed.  These 
attempts  at  little  things  only  injure  the  pros- 
pects of  success  in  establishing  the  right  kind 
of  a  periodical.  We  want  something  as  good 
as  the  '*S.  S.  Contributor"  above  mentioned, 
and  nothing  less.  Let  the  Maine  people  give 
it  to  us  and  Heaven  will  bless  them  ! 

We  just  now  remember  seeing  a  strong  com- 
mendation of  the  new  paper  in  Boston  from,  we 
believe,  the  Convention  Committee,  but  have 
only  to  say,  that  we  differ  from  them  no  farther 
than  they  differ  from  us,  and  trust  that  so  of- 
fence will  be  tak^n.  We  care  not  where  the 
paper  is  published  that  suits  us,  we  will  go  for 
it,  and  if  we  can  aid  b)^  ouf  pen  that  pen  shall 
move  at  the  bidding  of  the  conductor. 

According  to  the  returns,  there  are  52  Sab- 
bath Schools,  33fS  Scholars,  586  Teachers,  351 
Members  of  Bible  Classes,  and  11,(97  volumes 
in  the  Libraries;  making  14  more  schools  than 
last  year,  829  more  scholars,  11  teachers,  and 
3398  more  library  books*  In  Readfield  there  is 
a  Union  school  in  which  there  are  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Christians,  and  Universalists,  as  teach- 
ers. The  Report  of  the  Sabbath  School  Secret 
tary  is  able  and  interesting. 

To  the  treasury  of  the  missionary,  education- 
al and  tract  agencies  has  been  added  the  past 
year  the  sum  of  $1943,46.    The  General  Agent 
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talks  oui  of  a  large  soal  in  his  report  which  is 
an  important  and  strong  document.  The  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Educational  Soci- 
ety, shows  by  many  important  historical  refer- 
ences what  education  does  for  a  religious  peo- 
ple, and  speaks  to  the  point  in  his  appeal  to  the 
people.  The  Tract  Society's  Report  shows  a 
good  work  done  and  more  proposed.  A  recom- 
mendation is  made  to  publish  John  Foster's 
famous  Letter  ;  but  may  we  suggest  that  if  that 
be  done,  there  be  appended  to  the  republication 
an  examination  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  used  to  set  aside  the  powerful  reasoning  of 
that  Letter, — tbe  arguments  of  Reviewers,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  **  Biblical  Repository"  and 
the  "  Church  Review." 

The  pamphlet  before  us  closes  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  an  order  of  Exercises  for  the  three 
days  of  the  Conventional  meetings,  which  if 
followed  out  must  give  to  the  congregation  at 
the  Belfast  meetings  of  1852  a  festival  indeed. 

HBNRT  BACON. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEWING. 

We  cut  the  following  from  the  Report  of  the 
Boston  Female  Asylum  at  its  late  anniversary — 
the  51st.  We  know  of  no  subject  on  which 
more  needs  to  be  said  than  .upon  the  matter  of 
sewing.  We  saw  it  stated  a  while  ago  that 
this  useful  art  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Boston  schools,  and  that  fourteen  hundred  girls 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Broad  Street  were  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  instruction.  The  follow- 
ing is  worthy  of  attention,  and  we  add  to  it  a 
sketch  of  Rose  Govona,  that  in  this  connection 
will  be  all  the  more  interesting. 

**  An  assistant  has  been  added  whose  especial 
duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  needle  work, 
and  instruct  in  plain  sewing.  Not  that  this 
teaching  has  ever  been  neglected  in  the  Asy- 
lum ;  on  the  contrary,  the  use  both  of  the  knit- 
ting and  sewing  needle,  has  always  been  justly 
considered  one  of  the  most  essential  things  the 
children  were  to  learn  in  its  school.  And  many 
of  those  who  have,  from  time  to  time  gone  out 
from  it  into  the  world,  have  shown  in  after  life 
the  good  effects  of  their  early  training.  But 
the  number  of  children  is  now  so  large  as  to 
require  an  especial  teacher  mostly  devoted  to 
this  purpose. 

"  If  the  skilful  use  of  the  needle  is  to  every 
woman  in  the  community  like  ours,  a  qualifica- 


tion without  which,  she  is  hardly  fitted  to  in 
worthily  any  station  in  it,  how  important  most 
it  be  to  children  like  these,  to  whom  it  may 
prove  a  means  of  maintenance,  and  to  whose 
welfare  and  respectable  appearance  it  most,  in 
all  events,  so  essentially  contribute. 

"  In  the  present  eagerness  for  mental  acquire- 
ment and  showy  accomplishments  is  not  this 
true  womanly  art  too  much  underrated  by  all 
classes  of  society— to  all  classes  of  which  it  b 
80  important? 

**  To  the  lady,  whose  affluence  may  make  it 
even  a  duty  that  she  should  give  employment 
to  those  who  need  its  emoluments,  rather  than 
to  tax  her  own  time,  the  needle  is  an  agreeable 
and  useful  resort  in  hours  of  leisure  or  loneli- 
ness; and  also  a  very  efficient  auxiliary  in 
various  enterprises  of  charity.  Then  too  it  is 
only  practical  knowledge  that  can  enable  her  to 
direct  or  appreciate  the  work  of  others,  of  those 
to  whom  she  is  to  pay  the  price  of  their  labor. 
And  in  the  suddenly  changing  fortunes  so  fre- 
quent among  us,  how  often  is  the  expert  skilful 
use  of  the  needle,  a  resource  more  ready,  more 
easily  accessible,  and  more  appropriate  to  tbe 
immediate  emergency,  than  any  other,  even  to 
the  well  educated  young  lady. 

"As  we  look  at  the  families  of  persons  pos- 
sessing limited,  or  very  narrow  means,  we  shall 
see  how  much  their  comfort  and  good  appear- 
ance depend  upon  the  capability  of  the  wife  and 
mother,  not  only  as  a  good  housewife,  but  as  a 
good  needle  woman. 

"  They  who  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor,  need  not  to  be  told  of  the 
difference  between  those  in  which  there  is  indas- 
try  and  skill  to  convert  the  half  worn  garments 
given  in  charity  into  tidy  and  comfortable  cloth- 
ing, which  the  well  set  stitch  in  time  will  long 
keep  decent;  and  those  where  to  give  only  pro- 
duces the  discomfort  of  feeling  how  hopeless  is 
the  attempt  to  help  those  who  will  not  try  to 
help  themselves,  and  to  find  rags  and  misery 
undiminished  by  all  the  efforts  of  well  meant 
endeavor. 

**  The  occupation  of  sewing  is  not  without  its 
moral  influences.  To  the  young  it  is  often  a 
useful  sedative:  the  mind  is  exercised  with  the 
fingers  to  order  and  neatness.  Look  at  the 
girls  who  infest  the  wharves  and  streets  of  oar 
city,  with  baskets  on  their  arms  either  for  ped- 
dling, or  picking  chips  or  begging — vagrants 
witli  wandering  feet  and  roving  eyes;  and  think 
how  much  their  mental  as  well  as  their  physi- 
cal state  would  be  improved  by  two  or  three 
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hoors  of  daily  employment  at  the  needle.  To 
one  well  taught  the  operation  becomes  mecha- 
nical, and  the  thoughts  may  be  profitably  exer- 
cised at  the  same  time  with  the  busy  hands. 

"We  are  told  much,  much  that  is  too  sadly 
true,  of  the  very  inadequate  recompense  to  be 
gained  by  this  branch  of  industry,  when  resorted 
to  for  its  pecuniary  advantages.  And  yet  per- 
haps the  complaint  mostly  applies  to  that  very 
numerous  class  who  are  capable  only  of  doing 
the  coarse  kind  of  work  which  is  least  in  de- 
mand, and  of  course  the  worst  paid.  But  those 
whose  practised  fingers  can  expertly  and  inge- 
niously perform  the  nicer  and  more  diflficult 
exercises  of  the  needle,  may,  with  the  facilities 
now  ofier'ed  for  obtaining  fine  work,  and  the 
constantly  increasing  call  for  it,  have  no  cause 
to  complain  for  want  either  of  employment  or 
of  scanty  remuneration. 

"  It  is  important  then  not  only  to  learn  but  to 
learn  wett  and  to  practice  diligently. 

"  Shall  I  be  thought  to  venture  too  far  when 
I  say  that  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to 
such  girls  as  mostly  attend  the  primary  schools 
of  our  city,  however  desirable  the  instructions 
they  there  receive  may  be,  the  use  of  the  nee- 
dle, the  habit  of  patient  industry,  would  be 
equal  in  importance  to  any,  if  not  paramount 
to  all  of  the  other  acquirements  they  may  there 
make. 

"Needle- work  is  an  art  that  to  be  learned  well, 
must  be  learned  early;  and  if  not  taught  in 
school,  how  are  those  children  to  be  taught  at 
all  whose  mothers,  in  most  cases,  have  neither 
time  nor  capability  for  the  task;  even  if  the 
intervals  between  school  hours  could  be  given 
to  the  object.  If  the  purpose  of  education  is  to 
prepare  for  future  life,  how  utterly  deficient 
most  be  that  of  such  girls  as  have  been  alluded 
to— taught  so  many  things  that  may  be  useless 
to  them,  and  ignorant  how  to  thread  a  needle  I 

"  I  know  a  bright  interesting  little  girl,  whose 
worthy  mother  supports  her  family  by  her  daily 
labor,— this  child,  as  her  sister  told  me,  can 
draw  maps  very  well— but  she  does  not  know 
how  to  sew. 

"  These  remarks  may  be  thought  too  far  ex- 
tended for  this  occasion.  But  speaking  of  the 
new  arrangement  in  our  school  was  a  tempta- 
tion to  give  expression  to  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  experience  daily  presses  upon  those  who 
look  at  the  practical  results  of  girlhood^s  early 
training.  And  if  I  shall  have  awakened  in  ooe 
of  the  girls  who  hear  me  a  new  sense  of  the 
advantages  they  here  enjoy,  and  a  determination 


to  profit  by  all  the  instructions  they  receive,— 
not  forgetting  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a 
ready  and  skilful  use  of  the  needle  in  its  various 
departments,  I  shall  willingly  take  the  reproof, 
which  I  fear  may  have  been  incurred,  that  I 
have  gone  too  far  out  of  the  usual  course  of  my 
yearly  report. 


OBITUillBS. 

MBS.  MAST  TOMPKINS. 

Died  in  Boston,  Jan.  7th,  1852,  Mrs.  Mjlbt 
Tompkins,  mother  of  the  Publisher  of  the  Re- 
postory,  aged  63  years. 

Thus  has  passed  away  one  of  those  queenly 
mothers  who  blend  great  sweetness  with  strength 
of  character,  and  whose  virtues  retain  all  that 
their  smiles  win.  We  have  been  favored  with 
the  friendship  of  this  excellent  woman  for  many 
years.  A  thousand  kind  things  she  has  said  to 
us,  and  the  light  of  her  countenance  always 
shone  upon  our  pathway.  We  had  occasion  to 
know  her  worth  long  before  the  associations  of 
manhood  brought  us  into  connection  with  her 
eldest  son,  for  his  and  our  birth  places  were 
within  a  few  steps  of  each  other,  his  fronting 
on  the  same  street  on  which  ours  ended.  We 
knew  her  strength  of  motherly  virtue,  and  what 
claims  she  had  for  that  respect  which  was  duti- 
fully bestowed  by  her  children, — three  aons  and 
a  daughter.  Those  sons  are  all  well  circum- 
stanced in  life,  both  in  character  and  condition, 
and  bestowed  those  attentions,  and  were  faith- 
ful to  those  ofiices,  which  minister  so  much  to 
the  living  mother  and  take  away  one  sting 
from  a  bereavement  that  too  many  feel.  Mrs. 
Tompkins  was  a  most  devoted  mother ;  though 
she  had  a  home  apart  with  her  daughter,  yet 
where  she  could  be  useful  was  the  place  she 
wished  to  occupy  amid  her  children  and  grand- 
children ;  and  now  that  she  can  serve  them  no 
more  by  the  ministries  of  hand  and  counsel,  her 
memory  will  bend  above  them  as  one  of  those 
clear  starlight  nights  that  make  us  feel  we  have 
a  new  path  opened  to  heaven.  The  first  time 
we  felt  how  far  we  were  removed  from  old 
friends,  was  when  we  heard  of  her  death  and 
found  we  could  not  be  present  at  the  burial. 
She  is  alive  to  our  faith,  and  to  God.  God  com- 
fort the  bereaved.  henry  bacon. 
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MRS.    MART   ADALINC   JENCKS. 

Died,— In  Woonsocket,  R.  1.,  Nov.  21,  1851, 
Mart  Adaline,  wife  of  Br.  Edwin  Jencks,  and 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Johnson  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  aged  22  years. 

There  is  a  sorrow  which  is  passionate,  but 
transient,  passing  away  with  the  occasion,  and 
forgotten  amid  the  din  of  returning  business  or 
pleasure..  But  it  is  not  so,  when  in  thoughtful- 
ness  and  in  Christian  resignation,  with  a  just 
estimate  of  their  worth,  we  bid  adi^u  to  the 
virtuous  and  amiable.  Time  hallows  their 
memory,  and  by  each  day's  incidents,  augments 
the  conviction  of  our  loss. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  worthy  a  place 
in  the  memory  of  every  one  who  knew  her. 
She  was  intelligent  and  modesty  affectionate 
and  true  in  each  relation,  a  star  that  shone,  not 
in  dazzling  splendor,  but  in  quiet  beauty.  Early 
deprived  of  both  her  parents,  she  was  yet  more 
fortunate  than  many,  in  being  committed  to  the 
care  of  a  most  devoted  step-mother,  in  whose 
maternal  watchfulness  she  almost  forgot  her 
orphanage.  Less  than  two  years  ago,  she  gave 
herself  to  her  now  bereaved  and  afflicted  hus- 
band, and  became  a  general  favorite  in  the 
family,  where  she  seemed'more  than  an  adopted 
daughter,  and  where  sad  countenances  still  be- 
token sorrow  as  fresh,  as  though  its  fountains 
were  unsealed  but  yesterday.  She  has  left  a 
beautiful  boy  some  four  months  old,  whose 
earthly  memory  will  never  recall  a  mother's 
kiss,  but  who  will  see,  if  Providence  shall  spare 
him,  a  faithful  mirror  of  her  sweet  afCsction,  in 
the  tales  which  answering  love  shall  pour  into 
his  youthful  ear. 

She  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  Sabbath 
School,  and  in  all  things  that  affected  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  our  congregation.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  we  all  mourn  for  her, 
nor  that  we  commend  her  example  as  worthy  of 
a  record  in  the  Repository  as  well  as  in  the 
heart.  May  the  divine  consolations  which  she 
cherished,  be  abundantly  given  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family  and  household,  and  each  heart 
trustingly  answer  the  sovereign  mandate — "  Thy 
Will  be  done." 

The  following  beautiful  and  touching  poem, 
by  one  who  is  not  unknown  to  the  readers  of 
the  Repository,  was  kindly  sent  to  the  lonely 
husband,  and  is  a  6tting  close  to  this  long  de- 
layed obituary.  j.  boti>en,  jr. 


Twice  twelve-months  since  ye  little  thought 

So  soon  to  lay  aside. 
With  bitter  tears,  and  wild  regrets, 

The  young  beloved  bride. 

So  soon  to  press  thy  lips  to  hers. 

And  find  them  cold  and  still— 
The  warm  red  lips  that  ne'er  before 

Gave  back  a  kiss  so  chill. 

Only  two  years,  ye  called  her  wift — 

That  tender,  cherished  name  ! 
Two  years,  she  made  thy  hearth,  her  home. 

When  lo  !  Death's  angel  came. 

Yet,  tenderly  he  gathered  in 

Thy  blighted,  broken  rose  ; 
And  in  God's  genial  Paradise, 

Its  petals  shall  unclose. 

And  yet,  it  seems  too  sad,  forsooth. 

To  tell  thee  of  her  bliss. 
To  whisper  of  another  home 

And  thou,  alone,  in  this. 

•Tis  not  enough,  for  earthly  love 

To  be  content,  apart 
From  her,  who  was  thy  guiding  star. 

The  nearest  to  thy  heart. 

Te  miss  the  active,  flitting  form. 

The  foot-fall,  quick  and  light. 
The  ringing  laugh,  the  pleasant  words. 

The  dear  hand,  soA  and  slight  ; 

That  soothing  hand,  that  never  more 

Thine  aching  brow  shall  press. 
The  clinging  arms,  that  tenderly 

Returned  thy  fond  caress. 

Tet,  in  this  bitterness  of  grief. 

This  dark,  despairing  wo. 
There  is  one  gleam  of  life  and  love — 

A  child's  voice,  sweet  and  low. 

For  looking  in  its  baby  face. 

And  in  its  young,  blue  eyes. 
Some  likeness,  lovingly  ye  *ll  trace 

Of  one  beyond  the  skies. 

AONKS    LCSI^IK. 


From  **  The  Realm  of  Dreams,"  by  Thomas 
Buchnnan  Read,  we  extract  this  simile,  describ* 
ing  the  unruffled  quiet  of  a  mountain  lake  : 

'*  Through  underwood  of  laurel,  and  across 
A  little  lawn,  shoe-deep  with  sweetest  moss, 
I  passed,  and  found  the  lake,  which,  like  a  shield 
Some  giant  long  had  ceased  to  wield. 
Lay  with  its  edges  sunk  in  sand  and  stone. 
With  ancient  roots  and  grasses  overgrown." 
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Chambers*  IivroRMATioiv  for  the  Pko- 
PLR.  A  Popular  Eocyclopedia.  Fifth  American 
Edition,  with  numerous  additions  and  more  than 
Five  Hundred  En^rravings.  In  two  volumes.  Phi- 
ladelphia :  Published  by  J.  6i  J.  L.  Gihon.    1850. 

We  pay  our  respects  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Gihon  for  a 
copy  of  this  ponderous  and  most  excellent  work. 
There  are  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  pages 
in  each  volume,  and  they  are  pages  of  Informa- 
tion, not  of  the  indulgence  of  critical  skill  and  the 
bo-peep  play  of  scholarship  that  does  the  obser- 
ver no  good.  It  is  a  grand  work  for  the  Family. 
It  abounds  with  just  the  reading  for  a  circle  of 
intelligent  minds.  The  subjects  are  all  chosen 
with  judiciousness,  and  the  authors,  William  and 
Robert  Chambers,  of  Edinburg,  would  rather  be 
agreeably  understandable  than  marvellously  pro- 
found. We  certainly  would,  in  all  confidence, 
recommend  these  volumes  as  an  excellent  course 
of  reading  ;  they  are  abundantly  furnished  with 
illustrative  engravings,  are  printed  in  good  style, 
and  bound  in  a  substantial  manner.  They  are 
sold  at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 

The  Messrs.  Gihon,  in  **  Leger  Building,**  are 
publishers  of  quite  a  number  of  standard  books 
and  juveniles.  We  commend  their  establishment 
to  the  notice  of  our  friends,  especially  those  who 
purchase  to  sell  again. 

Anthems  and  Htmns,  set  to  Music  for  Sab- 
bath Morning,  Ordinations,  Dedications,  Thanks- 
giving, &c.  By  Augustus  Kreissmann.  Boston  : 
A.  N.  Johnson,  86  Tremont  Street. 

This  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit.  We  hand- 
ed «  copy  to  the  Choir  of  our  own  Church,  and  a 
supply  was  ordered,  so  acceptable  were  its  merits. 
Mr.  Kreissmann  is  an  educated  German  compos- 
er. He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Mendel- 
soln,  and  has  made  a  successful  efibrt  to  supply 
something  suitable  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of 
American  choirs.  He  has  made  the  Music  ex- 
press the  sentiment  which  the  words  utter  ;  and 
we  commend  his  work  to  the  attention  of  the  lov- 
ers of  good  music.  It  is  not  large  or  costly,  and 
it  certainly  deserves  examination.  It  can  be  or- 
dered through  A.  Tompkins,  if  our  friends  desire 
it. 

The  Life  of  John  Sterling.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Republished  by  Phillips,  Sampson  6i 
Co.  1851. 

This  is  a  peculiar  piece  of  biography,  and  what- 


ever may  be  said  of  some  things  in  Mr.  Carlyle*s 
style  and  philosophy,  we  like  such  rivid  portrait- 
ures as  this  of  Sterling.  His  writings  in  the  Brit- 
ish Reviews  are  characterized  very  justly  as  "the 
expressions  of  a  most  sensitive,  delicate,  and  in- 
tellectual mind.'*  Our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  the  filial  love  expressed  by  Sterling  when  bis 
mother  was  sick  and  he  was  not  able  to  be  with 
her.  We  quote  some  portions.  How  sweet  to  a 
mother  to  receive  such  letters  from  a  son  ! 

*'  Dearest  Mother, — I  could  do  you  no  good, 
but  it  would  be  the  greatest  comfort  to  me  if  I 
could  be  near  you.  •  •  « 

'*  The  children  are  all  doing  well.  I  rode  with 
Edward  to-day  through  some  of  the  pleasant  lanes 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  delighted,  as  I  have 
oAen  been  at  the  same  season,  to  see  the  prim- 
roses under  every  hedge.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  the  Maker  of  them  can  make  other  lowers 
for  the  gardens  of  his  other  mansions.  We  have 
here  a  softness  in  the  air,  a  smoothness  in  the 
clouds,  and  a  mild  sunshine,  that  combine  in 
lovely  peace  with  the  first  green  of  Spring  and 
the  mellow  whiteness  of  the  sails  upon  the  quiet 
sea.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  world  is  full  of  a 
quiet  harmony,  that  influences  even  one*8  bodily 
frame,  and  seems  to  make  one^s  very  limbs  aware 
of  something  living,  good  and  immortal  in  all 
around  us.  Knowing  how  you  suffer,  and  how 
weak  you  are,  any  thing  is  a  blessing  to  me  that 
helps  me  to  rise  out  of  confusion  and  grief  into 
the  sense  of  God  and  joy.  I  could  not  indeed  but 
feel  how  much  happier  I  should  have  been,  this 
morning,  had  you  been  with  me,  and  delighting 
as  you  would  have  done  in  all  the  little  as  well 
as  the  large  beauty  of  the  world.  But  it  was  still 
a  satisfaction  to  feel  how  much  I  owe  to  you  of 
the  power  of  perceiving  meaning,  reality  and 
sweetness  in  all  healthful  life.  And  thus  I  could 
fancy  that  you  were  still  near  me  ;  and  that  I 
could  see  you,  as  I  have  so  often  seen  you,  looking 
with  earnest  eyes  at  wayside  flowers. 

**  I  would  rather  not  have  written  what  must 
recall  your  thoughts  to  your  present  sufferings  ; 
but,  dear  mother,  I  wrote  only  what  I  felt  ;  and 
perhaps  you  would  rather  have  it  so,  than  that  I 
should  tiy  to  find  other  topics.  I  still  hope  to  be 
with  you  before  long.  Meanwhile  and  always, 
God  bless  you,  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  son, 

John  S*^erlino.'* 
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"  Dbarest  Mother, — I  have  just  received 
my  father's  letter  ;  which  gives  me  at  least  the 
comfort  of  believing  that  you  do  not  sufier  very 
mach  pain.  That  your  mind  has  remained  so  clear 
and  strong,  is  an  infinite  blessing. 

**  I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  world  that 
would  make  up  to  me  at  all  for  wanting  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  days  I  spent  with  you  lately, when 
I  was  amazed  at  the  freshness  and  life  of  all  your 
thoughts.  It  brought  back  far  distant  years,  in 
the  strangest,  most  peaceful  way.  I  felt  myself 
walking  with  you  in  Greenwich  Park,  and  on  the 
sea-shore  at  Sandgate  ;  almost  even  I  seemed  a 
baby  with  you  bending  over  me.  Dear  mother, 
there  is  surely  something  uniting  us  that  cannot 
perish.  I  seem  so  sure  of  a  love  which  shall  last 
and  re-unite  us,  that  even  the  remembrance,  pain- 
ful as  that  is,  of  all  my  own  follies  and  ill  tem- 
pers, cannot  shake  this  faith.  When  I  think  of 
you,  and  know  how  you  feel  towards  me,  and 
have  felt  for  every  moment  of  almost  forty  years, 
it  would  be  too  dark  to  believe  that  we  shall 
never  meet  again.  It  was  from  youth  that  I  first 
learned  to  think,  to  feel,  to  imagine,  to  believe  ; 
and  these  powers,  which  cannot  be  extinguished, 
will  one  day  enter  anew  into  communion  with 
you.  I  have  bought  it  very  dear  by  the  prospect 
of  losing  you  in  this  world — but  since  you  have 
been  so  ill,  everything  has  seemed  to  me  holier, 
loAier  and  more  lasting,  more  full  of  hope  and 
final  joy.  #  •  ♦ 

*'  But  she  cannot  know,  no  one  can,  the  recol- 
lections of  all  you  have  been  and  done  for  me  ; 
which  now  are  the  most  sacred  and  deepest,  as 
well  as  most  beautiful,  thoughts  that  abide  with 
me.  May  God"  bless  you,  dearest  mother.  It  is 
much  to  believe  that  He  feels  for  you  all  that 
you  have  ever  felt  for  your  children.'* 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Vermont  Univer- 
■alist  Coavention,  August,  1851,  the  following 
Resolution  was  discussed  and  adopted  : 

**Re8olved,  That  the  organization  of  a  Society 
and  a  Church,  as  two  separate  and  distinct 
bodies,  in  one  place,  we  believe  to  be  injurious 
in  its  influence,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  to 
all  believers  in  our  faith  to  organize  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  embrace  all  the  principles, 
and  the  rules  of  discipline  of  churches,  properly 
so  called,  so  that  there  may  be  *  no  schism  in  the 
body.'  " 

If  there  is  •*  one  family  in  heaven  and  earth" 
there  ought  certainly  to  be  but  one  in  a  Christian 
congregation.  The  common  distinction  of  Society 
and  Church  is  fruitful  of  evil.  It  creates  false 
distinctions  of  profession  and  character  ;  and  in 


many  instances  the  standard  of  actioa  and  char- 
acter in  the  Society  is  better  than  that  of  the 
Church.  President  Wayland  in  his  University 
Sermons— that  on  the  Church,  speaks  directly  to 
the  point  where  he  says,— "The  qualifications 
which  unite  a  man  to  the  real  church  are  moral 
dispositions,  of  which  roan  can  but  imperfectly 
take  cognizance.  Organizations,  called  by  the 
name  of  Christ,  have  frequently  been  formed 
from  which  every  true  disciple  is  deliberately 
excluded.  Societies  calling  themselves  churches 
have  too  often  become  synagogues  of  Satan,  and 
haters  of  all  that  is  good.  But  names  cannot 
alter  things,  nor  can  the  designationft  of  man 
make  him  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  of 
whom  Christ  himself  has  said,  « I  never  knew 
you  :  depart  from  me  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity.* 
He  is  a  member  of  the  church  who  is  a  penitent 
and  believing  disciple  of  Christ.  He  is  no  mem- 
ber of  the  church  who  is  not  such  a  disciple,  no 
matter  by  what  name  he  may  be  called." 

He  defines  the  Church  in  the  following  just 
manner :  **  The  true  duciples  of  Christ ^  «dko,  iu 
any  place,  hold  forth  the  word  of  life,  and  art 
examples  to  the  world,  would,  in  the  mott  importiuU 
seme,  be  the  Church  in  that  place,  icithoul  any 
ecclesiastical  organization  whatever,** 

An  organization  does  not  make  a  church  ;  nor 
does  the  reception  or  rejection  of  an  individaal 
by  the  members  of  an  organization,  under  the 
name  of  a  Church,  decide  the  question  as  to  that 
individual  being  really  a  member  of  Christ's 
church  or  not.  A  rejection  sometimes  shames 
the  church  that  rejects,  more  than  the  person 
rejected. 

Universalibt  Quarterly  akd  Geivbrai. 
Review.  Jan.  1862.  Published  by  A.  Tomp- 
kins.    $2  per  year. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  the  eighth  volume, 
and  it  is  a  good  issue.  It  was  a  real  comfort  to 
open  its  pages  and  find  at  the  end  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle, <*2d"  appended  to  the  *<  H.  B.,"  as  grace- 
ful as  the  plume  of  a  Kossuth  hat.  We  welcome 
the  editor  to  his  place  among  the  "articles,"  and 
rejoice  that  he  does  not,  this  time,  come  in  mere- 
ly with  the  dessert  of  **  Literary  Notices."  He 
gives  us  an  admirable  article  on  **  The  Doctrine 
and  Life  of  Mazimus  the  Confessor,"  whose  high 
qualities  as  a  Christian  and  a  learned  man,  the 
best  authorities  unite  to  allow,  as  they  do  also  his 
Universalism.  Some  valuable  notes  are  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  article  concerning  traces  of 
Universalism  in  the  centuries  ranging  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fourteenth. — Next  we  have  a  con- 
tribution, from  Rev.  W.  £.  Manley,  on  the  ■*  He- 
braisms of  the  New  Testament."     It  is  a  Talaa- 
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bio  article,  to  be   studied  and  stored  up  in  the 
memory. — An  excellent  condensation  of  the  his- 
tory of  Athanasius  and  Arius  and  their  times,  is 
next  glren  in  an  article  with  the  signature  of  "A,** 
entitled  «*  Athanasius,  and  the  Arian  ControTer- 
■y-** — Somebody  (no  signature)  next  gives  us  a 
sermon  on  "  Man  was  Made  to  be  Good,"  which 
proposition  is  enforced  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
degradation  of  the  sinner  shows  he  was  made  to 
abhor  evil ;  that  generous  and  heroic  deeds  are 
universally  admired  ;  and  that  no  one  can  hate 
another  till  he  sees,  or  supposes  he  weea,  some 
batefal  quality  in  him.     The  treatment  of  these 
facts  is  used  to  show  that  they  preserve  the  be- 
liever from  despondency,  and  afford  a  motive  to 
urge  him  on  to  virtue. — The  next  article  is  from 
oar  veritable  self ;  we  were  incited  to  indite  it  by 
an  essay  from  Rev.  Dr.  George  Cheever,  who 
hates  Universalism  as  we  hate  his  onevangelical 
creed.     It  is  entitled    *<  Retribution  in  Natural 
Theology."     On  page  66,  14,  there  is  an  inter- 
esting typographical  error  which  transfbrms  tpord 
into  worW.— The  sixth  and  last  article  is  from 
Rev.  E.  G.  Brooks,  and  is  entitled,  '^Argument  for 
Universalism   as  connected  with  Human    Free- 
dom."  The  writer  accepts  the  doctrine  of  human 
freedom,  but  limits  it  by  the   purpose  for  which 
it    was  given.     He  says  :  "Theologians,  in  their 
reasonings,  must  give  us~must  give  the  world  a 
sovereign  God— a  God  who  is  able  as  well  as  wil- 
ling  to  protect  and  save  us,  to  save  us  from  our- 
selves, if  need  be,  or  they  give  us  no  God  at  all.*' 
Does  not  that  expression,  "tavi  utfrom  ournlves, 
tfneed  6e,"  shoot  to  the  extreme  notions  of  Di- 
vine  Sovereignty,  in  the  light  of  the  definition  of 
ounelvts  on  the  next  page  ; — **  that  alone  is  our- 
selves which  takes  possession  of  our  nature  and 
of  our  capacities,  and  which  makes  them  ours." 
We  are  less  troubled  about  limiting  Human  Agen- 
cy than  about  limiting  Divine  Sovereignty,  and  are 
glad  to  coincide  with  this  writer.     He  makes  a 
clear  case  for  the  success  of  the  World-saving  Mis- 
sion of  Christ  in  harmony  with  Human  Freedom, 
and  contributes  a  good  article  to  the  number. 

The  Literary  Notices  are  very  good.  Wo 
are.  very  glad  so  much  attention  is  given  to  this 
department.  Such  notices  as  that  given  by  the 
editor  of  Sterling's  Life,  by  Carlyle,  and  that  by 
Mr.  King  of  Clarke's  Christian  Doctrine  of  For- 
giveness of  Sin,  are  equal  in  suggestive  matter  to 
any  article  in  the  Number.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  the  following  remarks  in  the  latter  notice  : 
**  Mr.  Clarke  takes  the  extreme  Unitarian  posi- 
tion concerning  penalties,  maintaining  that  *  eve- 
ry hour  in  which  the  real  work  of  life  is  postpon- 
ed, is  so  much  actually  and  forever  lost.     Every 


moment  given  to  sin  receives  an  immediate  and 
permanent  penalty  in  so  much  loss  of  moral  life.' 
This  doctrine  is  based  on  the  idea,  that  spiritual 
experience  is  governed  by  mechanical  and  stati- 
cal laws,  instead  of  being  a  developement  of 
qualities.  Former  sin  does  not  prevent  the  at- 
tainment of  entire  consecration  to  goodness  and 
God,  and  that  complete  consecration  may  put  the 
spiritual  novice  of  a  week  in  kindred  with  a  saint. 
There  is  a  law  of  limits  in  moral  as  in  physical 
nature,  and  we  might  as  well  argue  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  a  lake  by  a  stone,  will  ruffle  its  sur- 
face forever,  as  that  the  sin  of  former  years  hear- 
tily repented  of  and  forgiven,  will  make  a  perma- 
nent deduction  from  the  capacity  of  the  soul." 
Good  !  If  Mr.  Clarke  is  right,  St.  James  (i.  6) 
was  mistaken  ;  for  Mr.  C.'s  idea  makes  God  to 
upbraid  the  soul  forever  by  the  penalty  instituted 
for  sin. 

Cliwton  Liberal  Institute,  annual  Cat- 
alogue.    1861. 

This  catalogue  presents  a  large  array  of  stu- 
dents for  the  year, — 181  gentlemen,  155  ladies, 
total  2S6.  It  still  continues  under  the  successful 
administration  of  Rev.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  D.  D.,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Male  department,  and  of  Miss  Loui- 
sa M.  Barker,  principal  of  the  Female  depart- 
ment. Able  and  efficient  assistants  are  connect- 
ed with  both  departments,  forming  a  Faculty  to 
whom  the  education  of  any  student  may  be  confi- 
dently committed. 

Clinton  is  a  very  pleasant  spot  for  such  an  in- 
stitution. It  is  eight  miles  south-west  from  Uti- 
ca,  N.  Y..  with  which  city  there  is  communication 
three  times  a  day  by  omnibus.  The  Male  depart- 
ment is  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  village,  and 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  students  are  airy  and 
sightly.  The  Female  department  is  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  southern  part  of  the  village,  and  is  a 
fine  edifice.  Students  will  find  there  every  ar- 
rangement that  can  promote  the  comfort  of  rea- 
sonable beings.  We  commend  this  Institution 
to  the  attention  of  all  our  friends  interested  in 
such  matters. 

YouNO  Amebicans  Abroad  ;  or  Vacation 
in  Europe.     Boston  :  Gould  Si  Lincoln.     1852. 

This  neat  volume  of  371  pages  is  something 
new  in  the  way  of  book-making.  Dr.  Cboules, 
of  Newport,  R.  I.,  took  with  him  to  Europe  three 
lads  of  the  ages  of  12,  ]4,  and  16,  and  they  ac- 
companied him  as  he  joumied  through  England, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Prussia  and  Switzer- 
land. They  wrote  letters  to  a  companion  left  at 
home,  and  these  letters  form  the  book  before  us, 
with  now  and  then  one  from  Mr.  Choules.     It 
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willt  we  presume,  be  the  roost  acceptable  volume 
of  travets  to  lads  of  those  ages,  and  a  veiy  good 
preliminary  to  more  extensive  descriptions  of  the 
countries  thus  noticed.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
George  Sumner,  Esq.,  of  Paris,  who  seems  to  win 
the  best  praise  from  hosts  of  his  countrymen  for 
very  valuable  attentions.  This  volume  has  twelve 
illustrations. 

A  Kiss  for  a  Blow,  or  a  Collection  of  Sto- 
ries for  Children  ;  showini^  them  how  to  prevent 
Quarrelling.  By  Henry  C.  Wright.  Boston  :  B. 
B.  Mussey  &  Co.     1852. 

This  is  a  new  and  an  illustrated  edition  of  one 
of  the  very  best  juvenile  books.  It  has  ten  capi- 
tal pictures,  and  no  book  is  better  suited  to  be  a 
peace-maker  in  the  family  than  this. 

Re-awakenino  of  Christian  Life  in 
Germany.  Art.  X.  North  British  Review  for 
Nov.  1851. 

In  an  excellent  article  on  the  Re-awakening  of 
Christian  Life  in  Germany,  the  North  British  Re- 
view gives  us  a  farther  account  of  Mr.  Wichern, 
whose  fame  has  been  widely  spread  in  this  coun- 
try by  Horace  Mann's  account  of  the  **  Rauhe 
Haus,"  or  Redemption  Institute  of  Hamburgh. 
Mr.  Mann's  account  was  given  in  his  Report  on 
Education  in  Euiope,  as  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education,  and  presented  a 
graphic  picture  of  an  attempt  to  rescue  abandon- 
ed children  from  vice— those  who  had  not  only 
learned  from  example  sensuality  and  thieving,  but 
had  been  taught  these  vices  by  precept.  The  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  J.  H.  Wichern  was  admirable  as  there 
presented.  He  made  his  house  a  Home,  not  a 
Prison  to  its  inmates.  Kindness,  sympathy  and 
music,  are  the  great  regenerators  there.  Now, 
we  are  to  see  him  in  a  new  sphere,  illustrating 
the  great  fact,  that  when  a  man  commences  an 
humble  work  of  true  Christian  charity,  he  knows 
not  what  great  thing  God  may  work  from  it. 

After  the  revolTitions  of  1848,  a  movement 
commenced  to  bring  together  the  powers  of  the 
Church  in  Germany,  to  resist  the  inroads  of  evil, 
and  to  become,  it  might  be,  an  aggressive  force 
in  due  time.  The  proposed  Assembly  met  Sept. 
21,  22,  23,  1848,  and  its  sittings  are  known  as 
the  "  Three  Days  of  Wittemburg,"  forming  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Germany. 
An  ecclesiastical  confederation  was  formed,  but, 
says  the  Reviewer,  "  The  Wittemburg  Conferen- 
cy,  like  other  great  events  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, reached  further  than  its  projectors  had 
contemplated  ;  and  what  came  to  it  directly  from 
God's  own  hand,  was  destined  to  cast  into  the 
shade  what  man  had  planned  and  brought  labori- 


ously to  birth.     An  instrument,  before  unknowo, 
was  chosen  as  the  advocate  or   apostle  of  the 
greatest  and  most  fertile  idea  which  that  Confer- 
ence produced.     This  was  Candidate  Wichern,  of 
Hamburg,  who  came  forth  amid  world-renowned 
professors  and  eloquent  preachers,  to   enforce  a 
truth,  which,  if  all  others  had  not  missed,  none 
else  had  discerned  with  such  clearness,  or  stated 
with  such  emphasis.     It  was  the  great  truth  thit 
the  only  atmosphere  in  which  Christian  union  caa 
flourish,  is  that  of  self-denying  Christian  Labor  ; 
and  that  the  Christianity  of  a  nation  can  only  be 
harmonised  in  all  its  parts  by  common  efibrts  to 
evangelize  all  classes  of  the  people.     This  truth 
gave  birth  to  the  '  Inner  Mission,^  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Church  Confederation  ;  and  of  this 
Candidate  Wichern  is  the  acknowledged  founder." 
He  had  been  qualifying  himself  for  this  positioo 
in  a  very  humble  school.     In  the  prime  of  life,  he 
opened  the  Redemption    Institute,  and   became 
master-workman,   schoolmaster,  singing-master, 
and  chaplain,  till  the  number  of  children  amoont- 
ed   to   one   hundred.     While   working   thus,  hk 
mind  was  exploring  a  more  extensive  field — the 
moral  statistics  of  the  entire  country,  **opening  his 
ear  to  every  recital  of  profligacy,  and   collecting 
a  very  Newgate  Calendar  of  crime.  This  traming 
would  have  made  an  ordinary  man  nariow-mind- 
ed,  and  by  the  age  of  fifty  it  would  have  crushed 
him  beneath  the  loathsome  burden,  ar  driven  bim 
from  the  fleld  in  despair  ;  but  Wichern  came  be- 
fore the  Wittemburg  Conference  with  all  the  fire 
of  youth,  to  develope  a  remedy  for  the  spiritual 
evils  of  Germany,  which  struck  every  one  by  the 
fullness  of  its  details  and  the  maturity  of  all  its 
leading  principles.     As  he  laid  open   the   depths 
of  Satan  which  existed  in  Germany,  in  the  varied 
forms  of  social  disorganization,   and  the   infidel 
conspiracies   against  the  very  idea  of  a   God,  his 
audience  stood  aghast  at  the  brink  of  the  gulf  on 
which  they  stood.     As  he  narrated  examples  of 
the  power  of  self-sacrificing  Christian  love,  in  the 
manifold  forms  of  home-mission    labor,  the  oppo- 
site feelings  of  hope  and  emulation  returned  ;  and 
when,  recapitulating  all  the  varieties  of  such  ex- 
ertion already  scattered  over  Germany,  and  with 
a  creative  hand,  sketching  others  as  yet  non-ex- 
istent, he  appealed  to   the  Confederation  to  take 
these  under  its  wing,  and  to  find  in  them  its  true 
impulse  and  rallying  point  of  union,  the  impres- 
sion  was   overwhelming,    the    whole    multitude 
started  to  their  feet,  and,   with   uplifted   hands, 
solemnly  bound  themselves  to   make  the   '  Inner 
Mission'  the  business  of  the  Confederation,  and 
the  work  of  their  life."     The  work  was  arranged 
and  carried  on. 
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WHAT  UHITEBSALISTS  SHOULD  ASSUME. 

Paul  was  at  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  where 
Timothy  was  born,  and  there  he  met  a  cripple 
who  had  never  walked.  He  looked  at  the  poor 
cripple,  that  look  became  a  gaze  ;  and  fastening 
his  eyes  upon  the  man,  perceiving  that  he  had 
faith  to  be  healed,  Paul  bade  him,  with  a  loud 
voice,  .to  rise,  "  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet !"  And 
he  leaped  and  jvalked. 

That  walking  man  was  a  moving  argument 
that  with  Paul  was  the  spirit  of  the  Divinity, 
and  in  the  speech  at  Lycaonia  the  people  cried, 
"  The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness 
of  men."  The  priests  were  called  from  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and,  with  garlanded  oxen,  they 
came  to  do  the  sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
These  servants  of  God  were  struck  with  horror 
at  that  act.  They  rent  their  clothes,  and  ran  in 
among  the  people  to  scatter  them,  crying,  "Sirs, 
why  do  ye  these  things  ?  We  also  are  men  of 
like  passions  with  you,  and  preach  unto  you 
that  ye  should  turn  from  these  vanities  unto  the 
living  God."  That  God  he  described  as  the  Cre- 
ator of  all  things,  mercifully  bearing  with  hu- 
man ignorance,  but  yet  had  not  left  himself 
without  witness,  "  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave 
ns  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling 
our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness." 

From  this  declaration  of  the  Apostle  we  learn 
several  important  things:  1.  Man  had  never 
been  left  without  a  witness  of  God  previous  to 
the  coming  of  Christ.  2.  This  witness  was  in 
Nature  and  Providence.  3.  It  was  in  the  good 
done,  the  good  things  giv^n.  4.  It  was  in  the 
gladness  of  heart  occasioned  by  the  continuance 
of  Nature's  bounties.  We  learn  also  that  Paul 
was  a  preacher  of  God's  goodness,  that  he  de- 
lighted to  point  to  the  evidences  of  that  good- 
ness in  nature  and  providence ;  and  hence  that 
must  be  a  wild  theology  that  had  attributed  to 
him  the  saying,  "  God  out  of  Christ  is  a  consum- 
ing Gre,"  meaning,  that  out  of  Christ,  God  is 
nothing  but  wrath,  taking  vengeance  on  his 
creatures.  The  text  corrupted  thus  was  addres- 
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sed  to  Christians,  and  prophesied  to  them  a  good 
thing — the  removing  of  the  unneeded  things  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  that  Christianity  might 
stand  in  its  true  prominence.  Heb.  xii.  29.  It 
is  used  by  the  Church  as  though  only  uttered  for 
outsiders.  Like  all  corruptions  of  Scripture,  the 
common  expression  involves  an  untruth.  God 
is  out  of  Christ  in  his  own  essential  Deity.  Even 
Trinitarianism  will  admit  this.  In  his  own  es- 
sential nature  God  is  not  Wrath,  but  Love.  God 
is  out  of  Christ  as  he  exhibits  himself  where  the 
morning  stars  sing  and  the  sons  of  God  shout 
for  joy.  Thus  far,  no  Christ  was  needed.  Man 
had  not  existed.  Nature  vindicates  the  good- 
ness of  the  Deity.  God  was  out  of  Christ  when 
he  created  Man,— when  he  moulded  the  beauti- 
ful form  and  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life, 
and  Adam  lived.  So  when  Eve  was  given  to 
man,  when  the  beauties  of  Eden  were  enjoyed, 
God  was  out  of  Christ,  for  there  had  been,  as 
yet,  no  sin, — no  need  for  a  Christ.  And  when 
sin  entered  the  world,  the  coming  of  God  to  the 
sinful  pair,  was  in  all  gentleness  and  grace— "in 
the  cool  of  the  day,"  and  the  promise  of  the  Sa- 
vior given,  before  the  judgment  was  pronounced. 
All  that  God  is  in  Christ  shows  what  he  was,  or 
is,  out  of  Christ.  He  is  not  changed  by  this 
union.  He  is  in  Christ  just  what  he  was  when 
he  pronounced  all  things  good — very  good— good 
in  their  primal  springs,  present  being  and  ulti- 
mate effects,  before  the  necessity  for  a  Christ 
had  occurred— before  Man  was  created. 

Jesus  himself  pointed  to  Nature  as  showing 
the  goodness  of  God  to  man  univeifsal.  He  did 
not  stop  to  argue  that  there  was  goodness  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain,  in  the  ordinances  that 
made  the  field  and  vineyards  fruitful.  He  as- 
sumed that.  He  declared  that  God  was  kind  to 
the  unthankful  and  the  evil,  and  sent  his  rain 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  To  the  flowers 
and  the  birds  he  also  pointed  his  thought ;  and 
to  Jesus  belongs  more  honor  than  is  generally 
acceded  to  him  in  reference  to  the  right  study  of 
nature.  The  History  of  Logic  shows  what 
Christ  has  done,  as  well  as  Church  History.  He 
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gave  that  view  of  Nature,  which  says,  All  is 
good.  Study,  search,  scrutinize,  and  nothing 
hut  new  evidences  of  Divine  Goodness  shall  be 
given  you.  Nature  shall  witness  for  God  that, 
in  all  her  departments,  the  Creator  did  only 
good. 

Thus  has  the  Savior  of  man  made  science  and 
philosophy  new  things.  While  men  started  on 
their  investigations  with  the  idea  that  Maligni- 
ty had  been  at  work  in  nature— that  an  Evil  as 
well  as  a  Good  principle  ruled  there,  they  were 
satisfied  with  terrific  and  horrible  conclusions ; 
they  expected  nothing  better,  and  the  earthquake 
and  the  thunder  were  but  the  stamping  of  the 
foot  of  an  offended  God.  When  Christ  set  up 
the  better  idea— when  he  referred  to  Nature  as 
expressive  of  goodness  only,  and  the  thunder 
was  the  voice  of  the  approving  Father,  then  be- 
gan a  new  era  of  Natural  Theology— a  new  era 
of  Natural  Science— a  series  of  penetrations  to 
the  secrets  of  the  elements,  the  discovery  of 
beautiful  harmonies,  by  which  the  world  has 
been  enriched  ;  and  lo!  the  lightning  that  once 
was  the  flash  of  an  angry  eye  in  the  Heavens, 
bears  now  the  message  of  love  from  distant 
Home  to  Home. 

"It  may  not,"  says  a  Christian  writer,  "be 
always  distinctly  observed  by  the  philosopher 
that  the  great  essential  principle  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  interesting  knowledge,  is  the 
great  central  truth  that  *  God  is  love  ;*  but  how 
could  he  proceed  in  his  investigations  that  are 
leading  him  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  nature, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  conviction  secretly  working 
within  him;  that  all  is  right,  that  all  is  well ! 
How  could  he  have  the  heart  to  pursue  his  way, 
as  he  is  penetrating  into  the  mysteries,  whether 
of  rolling  worlds  or  of  vegetating  atoms,  if  he 
felt  that  the  system  he  was  exploring  was  a  sys- 
tem of  boundless  malevolence  I  He  would  stand 
aghast  and  powerless,  at  the  thought.  It  would 
spread  a  shadow,  darker  than  universal  eclipse, 
over  the  splendor  of  heaven.  It  would  endow 
every  particle  of  earth  with  a  principle  of  ma- 
lignity, too  awful  for  the  hardiest  philosophical 
scrutiny."  *— This  writer  might  have  shown 
that  the  admission  of  any  degree  of  malignity  in 
nature  would  just  so  far  modify  the  interest, 
boldness  and  courage  of  the  natural  philosopher. 
The  Pervading  God  is  Pervading  Love.  Truth 
discovered  is  love  discovered ;  and  the  glory  of 
true  philosophic  scrutiny  is,  that  it  never  dreams, 


1  Orville  Dewey,  D.   D.,   Discourse  17,  on  1 
John  iv.  16. 


that  it  never  will  dream,  that  out  of  any  depth 
or  from  any  height  can  be  drawn  an  evidence  of 
malignity  in  God— any  thing  expressive  of  final 
evil. 

This  is  God's  witness.  With  pencils  of  light 
the  sun  paints  it  on  space.  The  blazonry  of  the 
stars  stud  the  heavens  with  it  in  words  of  fire. 
Streams  to  the  sea  repeat  it ;  seas  to  the  ocean, 
ocean  to  the  Alps,  and  Alps  on  Alps  lift  the 
grandeur  of  this  truth  till  angels  take  it  and  ring 
it  from  their  myriad  harps  in  eternal  harmony. 
The  Gospel  is  the  echo  of  their  song. 

And  now  what  shall  we  as  a  Christian  people 
of  the  most  enlarged  faith  do  ?  Shall  we  go  on 
arguing  the  goodness  of  God  as  though  the  sun 
did  not  blaze  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ?  or 
shall  we  assume  it,  and  meet  the  argument 
against  it  as  innocence  meets  the  charge  of 
fraud,  or  in  the  dignity  of  that  silence  which 
smiles  at  tl>e  impossibility  of  any  body  really 
believing  the  falsity. 

I  will  not  criticise  the  wisdom  of  the  Past. 
God  is  very  merciful,  and  suffers  good  to  be  done 
in  manifold  ways.  Even  the  idiot  serves  him, 
as  where  the  pauper  idiot  stood  gazing  and 
pointing  at  the  "  Crystal  Palace"  with  a  look 
of  gleeful  mystery,  sending  many  a  one  into  that 
Museum  of  the  World's  Industry  with  a  new 
thought  of  the  blessings  of  Reason.  What  has 
been  useful  in  the  Past,  in  one  place,  may  be 
useful  now  in  another,  in  vindicating  the  dis- 
carded and  scorned  truth  of  God  ;  but  for  many 
churches  the  way  is  plain— They  should  give 
culture  to  their  own  souls  by  the  Truth  they 
have  received,  and  let  its  fruits  answer  the  ob- 
jector's subtleties.  "  Difficult  passages  must  be 
treated,"  say  you  ?  1  answer.  Nature  no  less 
abounds  with  them  than  the  Bible.  "  Difficult 
texts  I"  The  Providence  of  God  presents  them 
as  well  as  the  Gospels.  Difficulties  afford  the 
exercise  by  which  the  mind  grows,  as  the  sailor 
before  the  mast  is  cured  of  his  near-sightedness 
by  the  perils  before  him,  which  he  must  see  and 
of  which  he  must  cry  to  the  helms-man.  Diffi- 
culties exist  in  all  systems  of  theology ;  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  there  must  be  difficulties, 
for  Religion  belongs  to  the  Infinite,  and  is  a 
matter  of  faith,  and  what  is  Theology  but  the 
intellectual  part  of  Religion  ?  No  man  asks  to 
have  all  difficulties  explained  and  removed  in 
reference  to  a  science,  a  business  project,  a  re- 
form, before  he  consents  to  engage  in  it.  Uni- 
versalists  have  wasted  a  great  deal  of  strength 
in  preaching  merely  for  outsiders,  and  neglect- 
ing in  the  mean  time  the  culture  of  their  own 
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people.    Oatsidere  imagine  that  the  preacher  is 
trying  to  convert  his  own  people. 

The  argument  of  this  article  is,  We  should 
assume  the  Goodness  of  God  ^nd  build  on  that 
foandation. 

It  is  a  benevolent  maxim  in  common  law,  that 
a  Man  is  to  be  supposed  innocent  till  proved 
guilty.  It  is  another  benevolent  maxim  in  law, 
that  a  prisoner  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  doubt 
rather  than  to  be  hung  by  it.  It  is  also  a  max- 
im in  common  law,  that  it  is  better  that  the 
gailty  should  escape,  than  that  the  innocent 
should  be  punished.  These  are  good  maxims. 
They  witness  to  the  humanity  of  man.  They 
have  their  root  in  moral  goodness.  They  seem 
to  say,  It  is  easy  to  make  accusations  of  wrong ; 
and  circumstances  to  the  jealous  eye  may  easily 
be  made  to  speak  the  opposite  of  the  truth ;  but 
to  scrutinize  and  weigh  evidence,  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  Seeming  to  the  Real,  is  a  more  diflS- 
cult,  as  it  is  a  nobler  work. 

To  aid  our  acceptance  of  these  maxims  of 
common  sense  and  a  common  humanity,  the 
Scriptures  abound  with  teachings  exalting  the 
virtaes  of  Charity— not  that  Charity  can  alter 
falsehood,  or  truth,  but  Charity  has  much  to  do 
with  openness  of  heart  to  receive  all  the  facts 
which  are  essential  to  a  righteous  decision.  It 
ctiltivates  candor,  impartiality,  honesty.  This 
is  what  Paul  refers  to  where  he  says,  "  Charity 
vaanteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth 
all  things.    Charity  never  faileth."  ^ 

The  Christian  Church  is  earnest  and  eloquent 
in  enforcing  these  duties  of  Charity  on  man  to- 
wards man ;  but  is  there  not  an  equal  necessity 
for  enforcing  them  in  reference  to  man's  cUsposi^ 
Hon  towards  God?  the  spirit  of  criticism—the 
mode  of  interpreting  Providence?    Is  God  re- 
garded as  innocent  of  malignity  in  Nature  and 
Providence  till  proved  guilty  ?    Does  He  have 
the  benefit  of  a  doubt  ?    Does  His  general  char- 
acter in  his  Word,  or  Works,  or  Government, 
qualify  the  seeming  character  of  single  actions, 
words,  events,  phenomena  ?  Is  the  fundamental, 
all   governing  and  all  pervading  idea  in  the 
method  of  reasoning,  to  make  out  the  best  rather 
than  the  worst,  or  to  lean  to  goodness  rather  than 
to  the  conviction  of  malignity  ?    No !  and  the 
radical  and  essential  difference  between  that 
class  of  Christians  who  are  styled  Ldberal,  and 
those  who  take  the  name  of  Orthodox,  is,  that 
in  the  method  of  interpreting  the  Works,  Word 
and  Providence  of  God,  the  one  grants  the  bene- 


fit of  the  doubt,  while  the  other  denies  it; — the 
one  is  ready  to  Acquit,  the  other  to  Condemn  ;— 
the  one  declares  that  in  the  darkest  time  of  Idol- 
atry, God  lefk  not  himself  without  witness,  but 
showed  his  goodness  by  doing  good,  by  fruitful 
seasons,  by  food,  and  by  gladness  of  heart  in  the 
receivers  of  food, — while  the  other  magnifies 
whatever  it  sees  of  the  terrific,  and,  with  the 
iron  sternness  of  a  Cromwell,  demands  not  only 
that  we  paint  the  mole  on  the  face  we  picture 
of  Providence,  but  make  it  prominent  there. 
Man  is  treated  by  both  methods  of  reasoning  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  treatment  bestowed  on 
Nature  and  Providence.  The  one  maintains  the 
greatness  and  dignity  of  a  human  soul ;  that  by 
virtue  of  its  origin,  it  is  great ;  and  follows  man 
along  the  whole  path  of  his  life,  enters  into  all 
the  circuitous  ytrindings  of  his  moral  wanderings 
and  returnings,  and  admits  whatever  of  good- 
ness is  seen,  however  inferior  its  quality  or  au- 
gust its  nobility ;  but  the  other  settles  on  the 
idea  of  the  innate  and  entire  depravity  of  man, 
knows  nothing  of  any  thing  good  in  him  till  he 
is  regenerated,  and  thus  sharply  divides  the 
world  into  two  classes,  the  Saints  and  the  Sin- 
ners ;  the  Church  and  the  World ;  the  Heirs  of 
Glory,  and  the  Doomed  to  Perdition. 

We  now  assume  that  the  method  of  the  Lib- 
eral Christian,  in  both  branches  of  the  Liberal 
Church,  is  right ;  and  that  the  method  of  his 
Opponent  is  wrong.  We  assume  it,  on  the 
common  ground  of  honesty  and  candor,  of  fair- 
ness and  justice,  of  decent  respect  for  another's 
rights.  On  the  ground,  that  God  should  be 
treated  as  well  as  we  treat  man. 

Again :  In  discussing  the  great  question  con- 
cerning the  continuance  or  endlessness  of  Pun- 
ishment, we  are  told  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  decide  what  amount  of  punishment 
God  can  rightfully  annex  to  sin,  because  we 
have  no  means  of  judging  the  extent  of  the  evil 
of  sin.  This  is  said  in  8upp)ort  of  the  argument 
for  endless  punishment. 

Here  again  we  meet  the  same  disposition  to 
assume  the  worst.  Ifwehaveno  means  of  set- 
tling the  extent  of  the  evil  of  sin,  why  decide 
that  it  must  be  extensive  enough  to  merit  end- 
less punishment  ?  Is  it  not  just  as  reasonable 
for  one  disposed  to  give  God  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  to  form  an  opposite  decision  ?  If  the  lat- 
ter be  an  assumption,  it  is  no  more  so  than  the 
former. 

But  aid  is  obtained  to  fortify  the  worst  decis- 
ion by  asserting  that  the  Bible  speaks  of**  Ever- 
lasting Punishment,"  and  that  ought  to  settle 
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the  question.  Here  is  but  an  assumption.  That 
the  Bible— the  English  Bible—speaks  of"  Ever- 
lasting Punishment" — that  such  a  phrase  is 
once  found  in  the  Bible — we  admit ;  and  so  is 
the  phrase  thus  rendered  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  Greek  fathers  who  were  Universal- 
ists.  "What  then  ?  Are  we  to  assume  that  where 
we  read  the  phrase  "  everlasting  punishment," 
the  Savior  meant  by  the  words  thus  rendered, 
endless  perpetuation  in  torment,  and  thus  make 
him  contradict  the  great  principles  he  set  up 
concerning  the  Fatherly  Providence  of  God  ? 
Such  an  assumption  is  no  worse  than  would  be 
the  folly  of  declaring  that  Origen  meant  endless 
punishment  where  he  speaks  of  aionion  punish- 
ment ;  and  thus  he  be  made,  by  that  one  expres- 
sion, to  contradict  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Res- 
toration which  alone  prevented  his  name  being 
enrolled  in  the  calendar  of  Saints. 

Things  existed  before  Words.  The  things 
must  qualify  the  meaning  of  words ;  just  as  un- 
quenchable may  be  applied  to  love,  and  mean 
that  love  shall  exist  forever ;  or  to  chaff  on  fire 
on  the  mountain  top,  in  the  strong  wind,  and 
mean  that  the  fire  is  inextinguishable,  though  it 
will  continue  but  a  few  moments.  A  word  of 
duration  applied  to  spiritual  life  and  to  punish- 
ment, has  altogether  different  qualifications  at- 
tached to  it ;  for  the  life  has  a  self-perpetuating 
existence,  but  the  other  is  a  discipline  applied  for 
a  certain  end,  which  end  is  the  production  of 
"  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness"  by  those 
exercised  by  the  punishment,  if  one  of  the  Ro- 
man Popes  did,  as  Howard  records  in  his  Trav- 
els, sculpture  over  the  gates  of  a  prison  in  Rome 
Latin  words  equivalent  to,  "  It  is  of  no  use  to 
punish  men,  unless  you  reform  them,"  let  us, 
that  God  may  be  as  good  to  our  apprehension  as 
that  Pope,  assume  that  it  cannot  be  that  in  the 
vast  universe,  in  any  realm  of  existence,  there 
is  a  prison  of  God  for  sinners,  with  a  less  benev- 
olent motto  than  Howard  read  at  Rome.  He 
that  made  us,  hath  not  left  himself  without  wit- 
ness to  aid  us  to  strengthen  ourselves  in  such  a 
reverential  assumption. 

One  of  our  own  writers  has  very  lately  said, 
"  A  Christian  mind  should  assume  that  the  sys- 
tem of  faith  which  furnishes  the  most  inspiring 
conception  of  God,  and  which  rejoices  over  eve- 
ry new  resolution  of  moral  mystery,  and  every 
disclosure  of  merciful  purpose  in  his  rule, — even 
though  it  is  seemingly  contradicted  by  some  re- 
maining features  of  his  economy, — is  most  wor- 
thy of  confidence."  »    A  well  spoken  truth  is 


that!  What  can  be  said  against  it  ?  Will  it  be 
said,  that  man  wishes  to  believe  the  best  for  bis 
comfort,  and  what  we  wish  to  be  true,  we  half 
believe,  because  of  the  wish  ?  I  answer,  this  fact 
in  our  moral  nature  opens  a  study  for  the  Phi- 
losopher and  Christian.  What  means  this  thirst 
for  happiness,  this  inclination  to  stretch  for  the 
good,  this  inclination  to  have  faith  in  the  best, 
that  is  not  abandoned  till  the  mind  is  educated 
to  fear  ?  Why,  the  very  divine  from  whom  I 
quoted  a  while  ago  the  eloquent  passage  oo  the 
belief  in  the  inherent  good  of  all  things,  inspir- 
ing the  Philosopher  to  pursue  his  researches,  de- 
clares the  assumption  that  in  reftrence  to  the  ex- 
tent or  duration  of  punishment,  it  is  best  for  a 
man  to  fear  all.he  can  fear.  "  I  maintain  that 
a  man  should /ear  all  thai  he  can"  he  says.  He 
italicises  the  expression  as  I  have  quoted  it.  • 
What  does  this  do  but  set  up,  in  reference  to 
the  Moral  Universe,  a  principle  of  interpretation 
opposite  to  that  which  he  granted  to  the  Philos- 
opher who  studies  the  Material  Universe  ?  Sup- 
pose this  principle  of  Fear  was  the  Natural  Phi- 
losopher's spirit,  would  it  not  palsy  his  best  pow- 
ers, distract  his  mind,  make  him  superstitions 
and  needlessly  distrustful  of  the  witnesses  of  his 
Creator's  love  ? 

As  God  lives  and  reigns,  it  is  safest,  ercry 
where  and  always,  to  assume  the  best.  By  this 
our  hearts  shall  be  won  the  more  to  him.  New 
springs  of  affection  are  opened  by  believing 
more,  not  less,  in  the  love  of  a  friend — O  it  is 
just  as  true  of  affection  toward  God.  Groping 
jealousy, — fearful,  trembling  suspicion  !  what 
can  they  do  in  the  work  of  discovering  God ! 
No !  with  a  free  thought,  an  unshackled  love, 
we  must  walk  abroad  amid  the  domains  of  the 
Highest,  ready  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
discovery  of  some  new  witness  of  the  Father  of 
lights,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  every 
perfect  gift,  and  who  is  unchangeable  in  the 
spirit  of  his  administration — "  with  whom  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning." 

HENRY  BACON. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^  Discoursea'  and  Discussions,  p.  168. 


"  I  CAN  speak  it  from  experience,"  says  the 
celebrated  Erasmus,  "  that  there  is  little  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  if  they 
be  read  curiously  or  carelessly ;    but  if  a  man    , 
exercise  himself  therein   constantly  and   con-    ; 
scientiously,  he  will   find  such  an    eflicacy    in 
them  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  oook   ;, 
whatsoever."  \  \ 
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FLOWER  lANGDAGB. 

FiREWEED.  Senecioobovatus^CltLSB  xviiyOrSer 
ii.  Flowers  in  Joly— yellow—springs  up  after  fire 
has  run  over  the  ground,  hence  its  common  name, 
fireweed. 

Languagt—WovKDTD  Love  and  Pride. 

Go  falsest  one  !  Life*s  keenest  pain 

Thj  heart  has  dealt  to  mine  ; 
Yet  never  will  I  wear  thy  chain. 

Or  weakly,  vainly  pine  ; 
No  !  though  each  tortured  fibre  shrink 

There  is  within  me  still, 
A  power  of  which  thou  dost  not  think, 

A  calm  and  loAy  Will. 

No  more  !  no  more  !  our  happy  past 

Lies  dead  in  memory  now  ; 
I  scorn  the  love  that  could  not  last — 

I  seek  no  fickle  vow. 
A  cold  contempt  I  cannot  shun 

Comes  with  each  thought  of  thee. 
I  cannot  weep  what  thou  hast  done — 

I  thank  thee  I  am  free  ! 


Larkspur.      Delphinium.    Class   xii,   Order 
»ii.    The  flowers  arc  of  a  rich  blue,  are  hardy  to 
bear  frosts,  and  retain  their  color  when  pressed. 

Language — Unchanging  Love. 

Oh,  blessed  are  our  days  of  love  ! 

Ob,  beautiful  the  hours  ! 
There's  glory  in  the  skies  above — 

And  earth  is  bright  with  flowers. 
Life's  every  ho^e,  life's  every  thought 

Upon  thy  love  I  fling. 
Nor  wilt  thou  cast  aside  as  nought 

The  sacrifice  I  bring. 

Thou  knowest  I  would  gladly  die 

To  shield  thee  from  a  care — 
Thou  knowest  I  lift  no  wish  so  high. 

As  that  thy  lot  to  share. 
And  go  thou  to  a  dungeon-tomb, — 

A  martyr's  funeral  pyre. 
My  home  shall  be  that  fearful  gloom. 

My  shroud  that  surging  fire.         l.  j.  b.  c. 


POSITIOMJND  APPEARASCE. 

"It's  too  bad,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it,"  snid 
one  of  our  party  around  the  centre  table  and  its 
brilliant  light. 

"There  is  help  for  it,"  was  the  reply  that 
came  from  lips  that  bespoke  a  soul  firm  to  en- 


dure any  thing  rather  than  to  appear  what  she 
was  not.  Her  help  lies  in  conforming  appear- 
ance to  the  demands  of  her  changed  circumstan- 
ces, and  if  such  honesty' affects  her  position,  she 
will  learn  how  to  estimate  the  social  favor  that 
depend  rather  on  showy  clothes  and  furniture, 
than  on  sterling  qualities  of  character." 

"  Ladies,  please  let  me  help  you  in  your  dis- 
cussion by  reading  a  story,"  said  our  gallant 
beau,  taking  up  an  English  work.  He  read  the 
following  story,  which  I  send  to  you,  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  do  good  to  others  as  it  certain- 
ly has  done  here.  We  were  talking  of  Mary 
Howard,  and  she  is  proving  herself  equal  to  the 
Mary  Freeman  of  the  story. 

"  A  FEW  years  ago— so  few,  that  the  youthful 
actors  of  that  day  are  only  now  entering  on  the 
summer  of  life— I  chanced  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  two  families,  the  heads  of  which 
were  connected  by  the  close  band  of  commercial 
partnership.  They  had  been  brought  up  in  ease 
and  luxury,  or,  as  the  world  afterwards  said,  ex- 
travagantly ;  for  the  day  of  reverses  came,  and 
either  from  unfortunate  speculations,  or  some  of 
the  thousand  causes  by  which  we  are  told  the 
intricate  wheels  of  business  may  be  clogged,  the 
firm  of  Freeman  and  Sanders,  which  had  stood 
for  two  generations  in  proud  security  and  un- 
blemished repute,  bent  its  head  ,to  the  dust  in 
acknowledged  bankruptcy.  The  senior  partner, 
Mr.  Freeman,  died,  it  was  said,  of  grief  and 
shame,  within  three  months  from  the  period  of 
this  catastrophe;  and  thus  were  his  children 
and  their  mother  deprived  of  a  stay  and  protec- 
tor in  the  very  hour  of  their  extremest  need. 
The  scene  and  circumstances  were  those,  alas  ! 
but  too  common  in  real  life,  but  over  which 
pride  drops  so  thick  a  veil,  that  strangers  seldom 
penetrate  behind  it — a  scene  and  circumstances 
so  gloomy  of  aspect,  that  the  writer  of  fiction 
shrinks  from  making  the  yrorld  familiar  with 
their  details,  while  the  moralist  sigbs  and  doubts 
how  it  were  wisest  to  deal  with  them. 

**  No  one  seemed  to  have  observed  that  there 
was  any  thing  remarkable  about  the  eldest 
daughter,  Mary  Freeman,  who  was  then  about 
nineteen  years  of  age.  Neither  tall  nor  short, 
nor  handsome  nor  plain ;  neither  particularly 
gay,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  given  to  melancho- 
ly, the  slanderers  of  women  who  believe  in  Pope 
would  have  been  likely  enough  to  pronounce  her 
one  with  *  no  character  at  all.*  If  any  thing  had 
been  noticed  of  her,  it  was,  that  she  was  quiet 
and  lady-like,  and  a  great  reader.    We  shall 
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see  what  had  been  the  moulding  of  quiet  reflec- 
tion and  judicious  reading,  added  to  the  early 
impressions  made  by  a  truthful  and  high-mind- 
ed mother.  I  was  in  the  house  in  those  sad 
hours  when  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  the  dis- 
tressing details  consequent  on  death  pressed 
heavily  on  the  living,  and  seemed,  as  they  al- 
ways do,  to  clash  rudely  and  profanely  on  their 
aching  hearts.  Here,  too,  and  at  this  hour, 
cowered  Poverty  in  one  of  its  darkest  forms. 
The  widow,  blinded  with  heart-wrung  tears,  lay 
exhausted  in, a  room  apart.  On  Mary  devolved 
all  cares,  all  responsibility.  She  knew  that  the 
very  furniture  of  the  house  belonged  to  her  fa- 
therms  creditors ;  and  she  knew  that  the  means 
in  her  mother's  hands  would  not  suffice  a  month 
for  the  family's  support.  She  was  very  pale, 
and  a  dark  circle  round  the  eyes  showed  that 
she  had  wept  bitterly ;  but  she  wlis  calm  now, 
and  gave  her  orders  with  distinctness  and  com- 
posure. The  draper  had  brought  mourning  ha- 
biliments for  her  selection. 

"  *  This  is  too  good,*  said  Mary  quietly,  put- 
ting on  one  side  some  articles  he  had  displayed 
before  her.  The  tradesman  looked  surprised, 
and  said  something  about  seldom  supplying  la- 
dies with  goods  inferior  to  those.  *  We  cannot 
afford-  so  high  a  price,*  continued  Mary  in  a 
minner  unmistakeably  diflerent  from  the  aflfec- 
tation  with  which  the  wealthy  sometimes  talk 
of  their  means ;  and  she  chose  the  very  cheapest 
articles  which  would  combine  durability  with 
economy.  A  peculiar  expression  passed  over 
the  draper's  face.  If  I  read  it  aright,  it  half  arose 
from  pity  for  the  fallen  family,  and  half  from  a 
sudden  conviction  that  at  any  rate  he  should  be 
paid  Immediately  or  certainly  for  his  goods,  hav- 
ing doubtless  remarked  that  dangerous  custom- 
ers always  endeavor — to  keep  up  appearances. 
Mary  Freeman  had  acted  from  her  own  instinc- 
tive love  of  truth  and  justice;  she  knew  not 
then  that  she  had  already  made  her  first  stand 
against  the  despot  Pbverty— combatted  with  him 
hand  to  hand.  Boldly  to  say,  *  I  cannot  aflTord,' 
is  the  true  way  to  keep  him  at  bay. 

"  Mary  Freeman  appeared  to  possess  nothing 
of  what  is  called  worldly  wisdom ;  and  yet  her 
position  was  one  which  worldly  people  would 
have  said  required  a  great  deal  of  worldly  policy 
to  guide  her ;  and  she  really  had  only  great  sim- 
plicity of  character,  the  power  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  habit  of  al- 
ways and  promptly  deciding  on  the  former  line 
of  conduct.  So  completely  had  the  mother  been 
spirit-crushed  by  adverse  fortune,  that  the  man- 


agement of  affairs  was  silently,  yet  as  a  matter  , 
of  course,  ceded  to  Mary.  She  was  well  educa- 
ted and  accomplished,  and  every  way  competeBt  | 
to  be  an  instructress ;  her  sister,  two  years  ber  j 
junior,  was  a  fine  musician,  and  she  calculated 
that  if  both  could  obtain  pupils,  they  should  be  j 
able  to  support  their  mother,  certainly  to  main- 
tain her  above  want,  though  not  to  procure  ho" 
the  luxuries  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed. 
A  cheap  lodging  was  taken,  and  the  creditors, 
admiring  the  energy  and  right-mindedness  the 
young  gi^l  was  displa-ying,  permitted  ber  lo  re- 
move, before  the  sale,  sufficient  necessaries  to 
furnish  their  new  abode.  A  situation  of  a  very 
humble  class  offered  for  her  young  brother. 
*  Take  it,  Harry,*  she  advised ;  you  cannot  afford 
to  remain  idle ;  anything  is  better  than  that.  If 
they  find  you  attentive,  and  superior  to  this  oc- 
cupation, your  employers  will  promote  yoo  to 
something  better— at  any  rate  take  it,  until 
something  more  advantageous  appears.'  And 
while  these  young  people  are  buffeting  the  worM 
bravely  and  wisely,  let  us  turn  to  the  Sanders 
family,  who,  seeking  to  retrieve  their  fortones, 
were  pursuing  a  very  opposite  course. 

"  *  We  must  keep  up  appearances,'  was  the 
text  from  which  a  silly  woman  was  perpetually 
preaching;  and  when  her  husband  had  the  weak- 
ness to  yield  to  her  persuasions,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  her  sons  and  daughters  should  see 
the  error  and  folly  of  their  course.  Soon  after 
the  failure,  Mr.  Sanders  had  obtained  a  situation 
as  superior  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house.  Proper- 
ly managed,  his  income,  however  inferior  to  that 
which  they  had  formerly  spent,  might  have  sup- 
ported his  wife  and  the  two  young  children  in 
real  respectability  and  independence ;  and  bad 
the  elder  son  and  daughter,  who  were  about  the 
ages  of  Mary  and  Fanny  Freeman,  been  taught 
to  contribute  to  the  general  stock,  the  inconve- 
niences of  which,  to  their  intimate  friends,  tbey 
so  bitterly  complained,  would  surely  have  been 
removed.  But  no:  a  really  excellent  situation 
might  have  been  procured  for  George  Sanders ; 
but,  alas  !  it  was  in  a  retail  establishment,  and 
his  mother  would  not  listen  to  such  a  falling  off 
from  the  dignity  of  the  family.  'It  would  be 
the  ruin  of  him,'  she  exclaimed  ;  *how  could  be 
show  himself  in  genteel  society  when  it  was 
known  that  he  might  be  seen  serving  behind  & 
counter  ?  He  could  not  escort  his  sister  to  eve- 
ning parties  if  he  were  chained  to  business  three 
nights  a-week ;  and  if  Clara  did  not  "  go  into 
society,"  what,  poor  girl,  would  become  of  her  ? 
It  was  not  giving  her  a  chance.'    The  chance 
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was,  of  course,  that  of  *  making  a  good  match,' 
SLS  the  phrase  goes.  Poor  Mrs.  Sanders  !  her 
castle-building  was  about  as  unreal  as  that  of 
the  girl  in  the  old  story  with  her  basket  of  eggs. 
^Appearances*  were,  with  her,  the  brittle  com- 
modity on  which  fortune  was  to  be  founded.  No 
matter  that  at  home  there  wer^  heart-burnings 
and  discontent ;  tradesmen  calling  for  bills  which 
there  was  not  the  money  to  discharge ;  or  that, 
for  the  providing  of  showy  luxuries,  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  were  curtailed ;  and  so,  in  the  family 
the  petty  selSshnesses  of  humanity  were  pain- 
fully brought  out,  as,  except  in  the  very  highest 
natures,  they  always  are  when  individual  com- 
fort is  tryingly  trespassed  on.  Even  the  bonds 
of  afiection,  which  alone  could  have  held  togeth- 
er such  discordant  elements,  wore  weaker  and 
weaker.  Instead  of  instructing  her  children  to 
exert  themselves,  she  taught  them  that,  by  cul- 
tivating appearances,  fortune  would  call  at  their 
door;  and  certainly  they  waited  with  a  patience 
which  would  have  been  admirable  if  practised  in 
a  better  cause. 

"  In  the  days  of  their  equal  prosperity  the  two 
families  had  been  intimate,  but  their  unequal 
adversity  had  brought  out  in  such  strong  relief 
the  lights  and  shades  of  their  character,  and  their 
paths  seemed  so  opposite,  that,  without  any  dis- 
agreement, calls  became  less  frequent,  till  some- 
times they  did  not  meet  for  months  together. 

"  Five  years  glided  away.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Clara  Sanders  was  still  unmarried ;  and 
though  at  last,  weaned  and  worn  out  with  wait- 
ing for  some  unexceptionable  and  lucrative  em- 
ployment to  present  itself,  her  brother  had  ac- 
cepted a  situation,  it  was  one  infinitely  inferior 
in  point  of  remunerative  advantages  to  several 
he  bad  rejected ;  but  then  it  was  perfectly  *  gen- 
teel ;'  and  he  was  released  from  business  in  time 
to  join  in  the  fashionable  promenades,  and  had 
no  veto  put  upon  evening  parties.  Bred  up  in  a 
bad  school,  he  did  not  perceive  that  his  *  posi- 
tion' was  one  that  to  a  high  and  upright  mind 
would  have  appeared  positively  degrading.  His 
paltry  salary  scarcely  found  him  in  pocket  mon- 
ey and  cigars,  while  for  his  real  maintenance 
the  strong  able-bodied  man  of  twenty-two  was 
indebted  to  an  imi)overished  and  hard-working 
father;  nay,  worse,  to  a  parent  involved  in  debt 
and  surrounded  with  difficulties.  To  my  think- 
ing, the  world  in  this  nineteenth  century  knows 
no  such  martyrs  as  those  who  are  struggling  to 
uphold  themselves  in  a  false  position. 

*^  It  was  a  warm  evening,  just  at  that  season 
of  the  year  when  Spring  is  melting  into  Sum* 


mer,  when  London  is  full  of  the  *  fashionable 
world,'  and  when,  consequently,  the  descending 
grades  of  society,  following  their  example,  revel 
also  in  gaiety  and  visiting.  A  party  was  pro- 
jected to  take  place  in  the  showy  but  really 
wretched  home  of  the  Sanderses ;  and  little 
could  the  invited  guests  suggest  the  crooked 
plans— laughable,  if  they  were  not  most  melan* 
choly — to  which  their  hosts  must  have  recourse 
ere  they  could  receive  them  ;  the  curious  strata- 
gems, born  of  the  inventive  mother.  Necessity, 
by  which  they  must  keep  the  bubble  *  appear- 
ances' from  bursting.  At  the  present  moment, 
how  to  obtain  a  little  money  to  purchase  articles 
for  which  they  could  not  obtain  credit,  was  the 
question  in  agitation  between  mother  and  daugh- 
ter. There  was  a  loud  rat-tat  at  the  door— 
surely  street-door  knockers  are  nowhere  so  noisy 
as  in  London—and  presently  Mr.  George  enter- 
ed the  room,  drawing  off  a  pair  of  lemon -colored 
gloves,  the  cost  of  which  might  have  given  them 
all  a  better  dinner  than  they  had  tasted  that 
day. 

"  *  Just  met  Harry  Freeman,'  he  exclaimed, 
throwing  himself  into  the  nearest  chair ;  and 
finding  that  he  received  no  answer  to  this  im- 
portant piece  of    information,   he    continued, 

*  What  luck  some  people  have  to  be  sure  !' 

"  *  Has  he  been  in  luck's  way,  then?'  inquir- 
ed Mrs.  Sanders. 

"  *  Only  that  he  has  been  pushed  up  over  the 
heads  of  clerks  of  a  dozen  years'  standing,  and 
made  foreign  correspondent  in 's  house.' 

**  *'  I  should  think  his  sisters  would  give  up 
teaching  now,'  said  Clara,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  last  word. 

"*I  don't  believe  it— they  are  such  screws,' 
replied  her  brother.  *  I  declare  I  would  not  have 
worn  the  coat  he  had  on.' 

"« What!— shabby?' 

"  •  No,  not  shabby  ;  but  such  a  cut !  East  of 
Temple  Bar  all  over.' 

"  There  was  a  slight  whispering  between 
mother  and  daughter. 

"  *  If  you  do  that,'  said  Mrs.  Sanders,  *  yoq 
must  invite  them.' 

"  He  will  be  too  busy  to  come,'  replied  Clara ; 

*  and  they  will  be  sure  to  wear  white  muslin ; 
girls  always  look  nice  in  that.' 

**  *  George  and  you  might  walk  there  this 
evening ;  it  would  be  better  than  writing.' 

**  *  I'll  leave  you  at  the  door,  and  call  for  you 
in  bzrlf  an  hour,'  said  he,  as  they  walked  along ; 
for  he  had  learned  that  her  mission  was  not 
solely  to  invite  their  old  friends  to  join  the  eve* 
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DiDg  party,  and  his  cowardly  vanity  shrunk  from 
being  present  when  the  other  solicitation  was 
made. 

"  Clara  found  Mary  and  her  brother  studiously 
engaged  with  a  German  master,  and  Fanny  and 
Mrs.  Freeman  busily  plying  the  needle.  She 
must  seek  a  private  audience  for  her  more  im- 
portant request ;  but  she  felt  that  *  she  was  giv- 
ing her  friends  a  little  consequence,*  by  inviting 
them  to  the  party  before  the  stranger. 

"  *  We  are  particularly  engaged  on  Wednes- 
day,* said  Mary ;  *  very  particularly,*  she  added, 
with  a  smile,  which  somehow  or  other  brought 
a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  her  sister  fanny. 

"  Clara  expressed  in  courteous  phrase  all  due 
regrets  that  they  should  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them,  with  all  the  et  ceteras  usual  on 
such  occasions;  and  on  the  first  opportunity, 
asked  to  speak  to  her  in  private  for  five  min- 
utes. It  was  not  an  agreeable  thing  to  ask  the 
loan  of  five  pounds,  and  she  put  it  off  yet  anoth- 
er moment,  by  dwelling  once  more  on  the  dis« 
appointment  Mrs.  Sanders  would  feel  at  not 
seeing  her  young  friends. 
•  "  *  When  I  tell  you,'  said  Fanny  Freeman, 
now  released  from  all  restraint,  *  that  our  dear 
Fanny  is  going  to  be  married  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, you  will  see  that  it  is  not  likely  we  should 
go  to  a  party  the  night  before.  Though  indeed 
we  seldom  go  into  any  thing  like  gaiety ;  you 
know  we  cannot  aObrd  finery  and  coach  hire.* 

*'  In  her  astonishment  Clara  could  not  help 
ejaculating,  *  That  chit  Fanny  I* 

"  *  Nay,  though  younger  than  we  are,'  said 
Mary,  *  she  is  two-and-twenty.* 

**  *  Is  it  a  good  match  V  asked  Clara. 

"  *  Excellent,  I  think,'  replied  Mary,  again 
smiling,  and  now  at  her  friend*s  use  of  that  vul- 
gar hackneyed  phrase,  *  inasmuch  as  her  intend- 
ed is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character. 
Their  attachment  I  believe  to  be  a  most  warm 
and  sincere  one;  and  though  not  absolutely 
rich,  he  can  surround  her  with  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  I  assure  you  I  rejoice  that  she  did  not 
accept  either  of  the  other  offers  she  received,  al- 
though they  were  what  the  world  calls  better 
ones.* 

"  *  Other  offers !— and  yet  you  never  go  out !' 

exclaimed  Clara  with  undisguised  astonishment. 

•*  *  I  sometimes  think  they  must  have  been 

because  we  never  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of 

seeking  admirers.* 

**  Clara  was  not  inclined  to  ask  what  Mary 
meant  by  using  the  plural  *we,*  and  so  she  pro- 
ceeded to  seek  the  loan. 


"  *  I  will  lend  it  you  with  pleasure,'  replied 
the  kind-hearted  girl,  *  if  you  will  promise  to  re- 
turn it  to  me  by  the  first  of  next  month.  It  is 
part  of  what  I  have  put  away  to  pay  for  onr  les- 
sons in  German  and  Spanish,  and  the  quarter  , 
will  be  due  then.  I  do  not  think  Harry  will 
need  to  go  on  any  longer,  for  he  has  a  talent  for 
acquiring  languages,  and  he  has  fagged  very 
hard  for  the  last  three  years.  I  am  not  so  quick, 
and  shall  take  lessons  till  Christmas,  if  I  can 
possibly  afford  it.* 

"  The  promise  was  given  ;  ay,  and  I  am  afraid 
without  even  the  positive  intention  of  fulfilling 
it.  For  those  who  are  slaves  to  'appearances' 
live  only  in  the  present,  and  regard  ihc  future 
but  little. 

"  The  first  of  the  month  arrived— the  secoDd— 
the  third — and  no  communication  from  the  San- 
derses.    On  the  fourth  came  a  letter  full  of  ex-    ; 
cuses  and  apologies.    Mary  had  discriminatioa 
enough  to  read  through  such  phrases  the  simple 
truth— that  they  had  not  the  money.    She  was 
too  sorry  for  them  to  feel  angry,  though  the  dis- 
appointment to  herself  was  a  serious  oue.     She 
determined  to  break  off  her  lessons  for  a  few 
weeks,  until  she  could  replace  the  sum  she  bad 
generously  lent  and— lost.    Those  who  know 
what  it  is  to  study  ardently,  and  with  a  specific 
object  in  view,  will  believe  how  vexatious  such 
an  interruption  was.    How  the  party  'went  oS,* 
or  what  further  stratagems  the  Sanders  fiimily    , 
resorted  to  during  the  ensuing  months,  there  is 
no  record  to  show.  Ashamed  of  seeing  the  friend    i 
she  had  wronged,  Clara  took  no  further  notice 
of  the  broken  promise,  putting  off  perhaps  from 
time  to  time  the  fulfilment  of  some  vague  inten- 
tion she  might  have  formed  of  calling  or  writing 
again.    But  the  crisis  was  coming;  the  bubble 
was  bursting ;  appearances  could  be  kept  up  no 
longer.    One  of  the  many  penalties  attending 
those  who  struggle  to  maintain  a  false  position 
is,  that  they  seldom  or  never  draw  round  them 
friends  able  or  willing  to  assist  them  in  the  dark 
hour  of  adversity.    The  really  high  minded  and 
generous,  who  would  respect  honest  poverty, 
and  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  it  in  the  time  of 
need,  recoil  from  the  mockeries  of  life  and  all 
false  people;  instinctively  they  shun  them,  and 
so  know  them  not.    Of  all  their  butterfly  asso- 
ciates, the  Sanderses  had  not  one  of  whom  to 
seek  counsel  or  aid  in  the  hour  of  their  second 
and  deeper  fall.      Deeper,  indeed  ;  for  now  wis 
disgrace.     The  world  saw  that  the  ruin  came 
from  personal  extravagance;  and  creditors  cheat- 
ed, as  they  believed  themselves  to  have  been, 
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intentioaallf,  were  different  to  deal  with  from 
sufferers  by  mercantile  failure.  When  Clara 
next  called  on  Mary  Freeman,  it  was  with  hum- 
bled inien  and  tearful  eyes,  not  to  pay  the  bor- 
rowed money,  but  to  seek  a  further  loan  of  a  few 
shillings.  Fortune  had  smiled  upon  the  orphans. 
With  Harry's  increased  salary,  he  had  insisted 
that  Mary  should  confine  her  earnings  to  the  de- 
fraying her  own  personal  expenses— thus  she 
had  already  saved  money. 

"  '  Say  no  more  about  the  old  debt,  my  dear 
Clara,'  she  exclaimed ;  *  I  long  ago  looked  upon 
it  as  a  gift ;  that  is,  if  you  would  accept  it  from 
an  old  friend.  I  should  have  written  to  tell  you 
so,  but  I  feared  to  hurt  your  feelings.'  And  she 
slipped  another  bank  note  into  her  hand,  to  be 
returned  '  whenever  she  grew  rich.' 

**  And  this  was  the  friend  whom  for  years  she 
had  slighted  !— whom  her  mother  had  hesitated 
to  invite  to  the  house,  lest  she  should  appear  ill 
dressed  !  The  good  that  was  in  her  nature  seem- 
ed to  rise  above  the  evil  teaching  by  which  it 
had  been  crushed,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees,  she  buried  her  face  in  Mary's  lap,  and 
burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

"  *  My  poor  girl,'  said  Mary,  herself  somewhat 
ovef^ome  by  the  interview,  *  I  do  feel  for  you. 
I  know  what  poverty  is — bitter  and  hard  to  bear. 
Yet  it  is  a  foe  that,  to  be  conquered,  must  be 
bravely  met.    You  are  still  young ' 

"  *  Five-and-twenty  !'  murmured  Clara. 

"  *  Well,  so  am  I.' 

"  *  But  you  have  overcome  your  troubles ; 
mine  are  just  beginning.' 

"  *  I  have  worked  very  hard  for  six  years,  it 
is  true,  and  I  have  had  my  reward.' 

"  •  I— I,'  exclaimed  the  wretched  Clara,wring- 
ing  her  hands,  *  feel  older — much  older  than  I 
am.  I  have  seen  so  much  misery,  so  much  fal- 
sity ;  all  the  energy  of  my  youth  seems  gone.' 

"  *•  Some  of  it  will  come  back  when  you  set 
yourself  resolutely  to  some  suitable  occupation. 
Independence  is  so  delightful  a  feeling,  and  the 
money  one  earns  so  very  sweet,  so  much  more 
one*s  own  than  any  other  can  be.  No  one  ever 
forgets  his  or  her  first  earnings,  and  you  have 
this  pleasant  emotion  still  to  know !' 

"  Mary  Freeman  tried  to  cheer  her  suffering 
friend;  and  in  part  she  succeeded.  She  per- 
suaded her  to  seek  independence  resolutely  and 
perse veringly,  and,  after  a  while,  she  did  find  a 
sweet  return  for  her  exertions.  But  it  was  quite 
true  that  the  rich,  strong  energies  of  youth  bad 
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been  frittered  away  in  folly  and  the  pursuit  of 
mockeries  and  unreal  vanities. 

"  Most  melancholy  is  it  to  witness  the  mis- 
fortunes of  those  who  suffer  for  the  faults  of  their 
parents ;  yet  rarely  is  this  denunciation  of  Scrip- 
ture avoided.  In  few  things,  indeed,  are  cause 
and  effect  so  easily  traced.  And  surely,  of  all 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  young,  none  is  so  fatal 
as  evil  training.  Clara's  young  brother  and  sis- 
ter, mere  children  still,  have,  to  my  thinking,  a 
better  chance  of  prosperity  than  she  had.  Plun- 
ged as  they  are  into  absolute  and  acknowledged 
poverty,  at  least  they  escape  the  misery  of  a 
*  false  position ;'  they  have  a  firm  footing,  from 
which  let  us  hope  that,  by  some  honest  means, 
they  may  rise  to  comfort  and  independence.  As 
for  George,  selfish  and  idle  habits,  it  is  true,  had 
taken  deep  root  in  his  nature ;  yet  he  was  young, 
and  in  those  few  words  lies  a  world  of  hope. 
The  thin  ice  of  false  appearances  had  broken  be- 
neath him,  and  for  that,  were  he  already  wise, 
he  would  have  been  most  thankful,  yea,  though 
for  the  time  he  were  plunged  into  very  troubled 
waters.  They  could  not  have  stranded  him  on 
a  more  insecure  resting  place.  I  know  not  his 
present  lot. 

"  Another  four  years  passed  away,  bringing 
myriads  of  changes— some  sudden,  some  gradu- 
al—to many  a  hearth  and  home.  During  this 
period  Mrs.  Freeman,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  in  delicate  health,  was  taken  from  her 
children ;  but,  saving  this  bereavement,  her  fa- 
mily had  prospered  beyond  the  brightest  paint- 
ings of  hope.  The  affection  between  Mary  and 
her  brother  was  something  beautiful  to  contem- 
plate. His  life  had  been  too  busy  to  afford  him 
much  time  to  cultivate  acquaintances ;  thus  his 
warm  affections  were  concentrated  on  a  few  very 
dear  friends,  and  his  sisters,  especially  Mary,  to 
whom  he  looked  up  with  no  small  degree  of  rev- 
erence as  well  as  love.  The  most  perfect  confi- 
dence had  always  subsisted  between  them  ;  yet 
now,  for  the  first  time,  Mary  suspected  that 
Harry  hid  some  secret  from  her.  The  mystery, 
whatever  it  might  be,  seemed  not  of  a  disagree- 
able kind ;  yet  that  there  was  a  mystery,  she 
felt  certain,  else  why  so  many  letters— some  of 
them,  too,  looking  like  tradesmen's  bills — about 
which  he  said  not  a  word,  though  he  generally 
looked  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  when  he 
opened  them  ?  True,  he  had  told  her  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his  was  furnishing  a  house,  and 
had  consulted  him  a  good  deal  about  it ;  and  he, 
appealing  to  Mary's  taste  as  superior  to  that  of 
'  two  gentlemen,  insisted  on  her  deciding  on  sev- 
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rv>fD,  ar»4  manr  %och  et  ceteras.  It  was  ntber 
oJd,  febe  thooglii;  bat  Mary  retained  the  fim- 
pixrri'y  of  character  inseparable  from  a  trothfal 
natare,  aod  ootbing  doobted. 

**  One  day  Hany  Freeraan  proposed  an  excur- 
sion some  half  dozen  miles  from  town,  to  risit  ' 
the  residence  of  this  mysterious  friend.     It  was  ■ 
a  beautiful  day  io  Spring,  when  erery  thing  in  , 
nature  seems  to  gladden  the  heart ;  and  exbila-  | 
rated  by  the  fide,  Mary  was  in  high  spirits  when  i 
they  drore  ap  to  the  gates  of  a  substantial  rilla,  . 
bc^atifuily  situated  on  the  rise  of  a  bill  which  \ 
commanded  a  fine  view— the  house  being  sor-  , 
rounded  with  extensive  and  highly  cultivated  i 
pleasure  grounds.  When  they  entered  the  dwel-  i 
ling,  Mary  found  that  every  thing  corresponded  j 
with  the  outward  appearance  of  elegance.     One  . 
room,  especially,  seemed  to  charm  her — a  sort 
of  breakfast-parlor  or  morning-room,  in  which 
books  and  musical  instnin»eDts  were  arranged, 
and  which,  leading  into  a  conservatory,  seemed 
to  hint  that  the  intended  occupier  had  a  femi- 
nine passion  for  flowers. 

'*  *  I  suppose  this  beautiful  house,  this  exqui- 
site room,  are  intended  for  some  young  and  in- 
teresting bride  V  exclaimed  Mary. 

"  *  No,  my  dear  sister,  not  so,'  replied  Harry. 
'  Sit  down  on  this  sofa  beside  me,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  brief  history  of  the  owner  of  this 
dwelling.  There  was  a  poor  boy  thrown  adrift 
on  the  world  without  friends,  without  money. 
He  remembers  to  this  day  that  he  felt  himself 
as  if  cast  on  an  ocean  without  anchor,  or  com- 
pass, or  rudder.  There  was  no  settled  purpose 
in  his  young  heart,  which  was  filled  with  bitter 
recollections  of  indulgences  no  more  to  be  tasted, 
and  overgrown  with  wrong  notions  and  false 
pride  of  all  sorts.  To  the  beautiful  example  of 
one  dear  relative,  and  to  words  which,  on  a  day 
of  most  intense  agony,  he  heard  from  her  young 
lips  as  a  message  from  on  high,  he  feels  that, 
under  Heaven,  he  owes  a  degree  of  worldly  pros- 
perity almost  unparalleled.  It  is  for  this  sweet 
relative  and  himself,*  he  added,  smiling,  *  if  she 
will  let  him  share  her  home,  that  he  has  pre- 
pared this  abode.  Do  you  not  think  he  does 
right  to  devote  his  income  to  her  comfort,  her 
enjoyment  ?' 

"  *  Quite  right,*  replied  the  unsuspecting  Ma- 
ry ;  » but,  Harry,  who  are  they  ?  I  am  sure  I 
should  like  to  know  them.' 

"  *  Mary,*  murmured  he,  with  much  tender- 
ness, and  drawing  her  yet  nearer  to  him,  'I  was 
the  poor  boy,  and  you  the  sweet  sister,  whose 


wise  example  and  brave  words  bare  made  me 
what  I  am.  ^Xay,  do  not  start  and  look  so  wild- 
ly ;  indeed  I  can  afford  this  borne ;  ay,  and  the 
saddie-horse  in  the  stable,  and  half  a  hundred 
things  I  have  yet  to  show  you.  I  am  partner  in 
the  bouse  where  I  served — I  hope  fiuthfolly. 
That  I  should  become  so,  was  almoet  the  last 

wish  expressed  by  Mr.  » the  bead  of  the 

firm,  on  his  death-bed.' 

"  •  I  do  not  think  it  ean  be  real,'  said  Mary, 
when  at  last  she  could  speak,  af^er  gushing  tears 
of  joy  had  relieved  her  heart ;  •  but,  Harry,'  she 
continued,  as  if  a  new  idea  had  just  occurred  to 
her,  *  you  may  marry  V 

"  *  And  so  may  you,'  replied  her  brother ;  '  in- 
deed I  am  almost  selfish  enough  to  fear  you  will. 
But,'  be  added,  as  again  be  held  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  cheek,  '  if  I  should  marry 
you  will  but  have  another  sister.  /  could  not 
love  a  wife  who  did  not  love  and  reverence 
fOU  /' " 


II  SPItlT-IOTISL 

'TwAs  a  calm  aod  quiet  evening 

In  the  golden  aotomn  time  ; 
Not  a  murmor  broke  the  stillness. 

Save  the  far-off  vesper  chime — 
Not  a  ripple  woke  the  waters 

From  their  soft  and  dreamy  sleep. 
Save  as  when  a  falling  leaflet 

Kissed  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Moonlight,  soft  and  pure  and  holy. 

Trembled  through  the  misty  air. 
Resting  on  the  placid  waters 

Like  an  angel  smiling  there. 
Stars  came  down,  awhile  to  linger 

On  the  peaceful  wave  asleep, — 
Seeming,  in  their  lusti^ous  beauty. 

Floating  jewels  on  the  deep. 
Heaven  and  Earth  the  while  seemed  blend- 
ing— 

Gently  mingling  into  oae. 
Till  the  world  was  robed  in  glory. 

As  the  splendor  of  the  son. 

Oh  !  the  rare  and  hallowed  beauty 

Of  that  silent  evening  hour. 
Gently  wooed  my  weary  spirit. 

By  its  soft,  persuasive  power 
Far  away  from  aught  unholy. 

Till  earth*s  cares  no  more  were  mine — 
Till  one  high  and  holy  impulse 

Ruled  alone  my  spirit^s  shrine. 
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Then  amid  the  dreamy  moonlight, 

Came  a  holy  apirit-gueat, — 
And  the  worda  ahe  aoftly  whiapered 

Thrilled  with  hope  mj  yearning  hreaat  ; 
For  ahe  bade  me  bear  Life 'a  burdeoa. 

All  its  weary  weight  of  tears— 
Calmly,  with  no  word  of  murmur, 

Firmly,  with  no  doubts  or  fears. 

Then,  in  tones  of  sweetest  music. 

As  the  moonlight  round  her  fell. 
Whispered  she  one  tender  blessing. 

Murmured  she  one  fond  farewell. 
Upward,  through  the  silvery  radiance 

Of  the  clear  and  crystal  air. 
Wistfully  I  gazed,  and  wondered. 

As  she  slowly  floated  there  ; — 

Till  a  flood  of  golden  glory 

Closed  around  her  pathway  bright. 
And  the  woven  starlight  hid  her 

From  my  wrapt  and  eager  sight. 
Then,  I  knew  the  angel  vision 

Which  had  blessed  me,  as  she  smiled. 
Was  my  own  sweet  spirit-mother. 

Watching  o'er  her  wayward  child. 

Then  I  knelt  amid  the  silence. 

And  the  shadows  brooding  there— 
As  I  breathed  my  burdened  spirit 

Forth  in  deep  and  earnest  prayer. 
That  my  angel  guest  might  hover 

Ever  near,  to  bless  and  guide, — 
While  my  bark  was  wildly  tossing 

On  Life's  dark,  tempestuous  tide. 

EMILY    R.    PAIOE. 

Brwlftird,  Vt. 


HAEIB  L0DI8A* 


The  name  of  this  Austrian  princess,  who  at 
the  early  age  of  nineteen  became  the  second  wife 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  we  often  hear  pronoun- 
ced with  a  feeling  of  dislike  and  aversion.  Our 
sympathies  are  ever  with  the  loving,  sorrowing, 
divorced  Josephine,  and  justice  has  scarce  been 
rendered  to  the  fair  princess  who  left  the  proud 
home  of  her  father  to  become  the  wife  of  one 
whom  she  had  ever  been  taught  to  regard  as  an 
enemy  of  her  country,  and  of  mankind.  The 
good  of  Austria  required  it,  and  she  made  the 
sacrifice.  Wedded  to  one  whom  she  loved  not, 
— to  one  who  had  grown  old  amid  the  din  of 
war — whose  brow  was  prematurely  wrinkled  by 
the  care  of  conquered  subjects,  and  scenes  of 


bloodshed  and  destruction,  no  wonder  her  youth- 
ful heart  shrank  within  itself^  and  she  deemed 
herself  an  exile,  rather  than  an  empress.  Speak- 
ing even  the  French  language  with  difficulty, 
her  simplicity  and  mistakes  were  not  unnoticed, 
by  her  splendid  court ;  she  was  far  from  being 
happy  amid  the  gaieties  of  the  gayest  court  up- 
on earth.  Surrounded  by  those  who  loved  her 
not,  hut  rather  drew  unfavorable  comparisons 
between  her  and  the  brilliant  Josephine,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  that  she  sighed  ibr  her 
distant  home ;  nor  that  she  was  unp)opular'With 
the  gay  and  superficial  Parisians.  Yet  she  pos- 
sessed resources  of  enjoyment  independent  of 
the  giddy  throng  around  her.  She  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  music,  painting  and  poetry.  In 
these  she  found  pleasure  during  the  weary  years 
of  her  residence  at  St.  Cloud.  She  appreciated 
the  beauty  of  the  productions  of  her  native  bards, 
which  she  studied  and  repeated  in  her  solitude. 

Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  excellence  of 
her  character,  from  Napoleon's  comparison  of 
her  with  Josephine,  when  he  was  no  longer 
cheered  by  the  society  of  either.  Speaking  of 
his  wives,  when  at  St.  Helena,  he  remarked, 
that  be  had  been  very  much  attached  to  them 
both — adding,  "  the  first  was  a  votary  of  art  and 
the  graces,  the  other  was  all  innocence  and  sim- 
ple nature ;  and  each  had  a  high  degree  of  mer- 
it. The  first  in  no  moment  of  her  life  ever  as- 
sumed a  position,  or  attitude,  that  was  not  pleas- 
ing or  captivating,  it  was  impossible  to  take  her 
by  surprise,  or  make  her  feel  the  least  inconve- 
nience. She  employed  every  resource  of  art  to 
heighten  natural  attractions,  but  with  such  in- 
genuity as  to  render  every  trace  of  allurement 
imperceptible.  The  other  on  the  contrary  never 
suspected  that  any  thing  was  to  be  gained  by 
innocent  artifice.  The  first  was  always  some- 
what short  of  the  truth  of  nature — the  other  was 
altogether  frank  and  open,  and  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  subterfuge.  The  first  never  asked 
her  husband  for  any  thing,  but  was  in  debt  to 
every  one;  the  second  freely  asked  whenever 
she  wanted,  which  however,  very  seldom  hap- 
pened, and  she  never  thought  of  receiving  any 
thing  without  immediately  paying  for  it.  Both 
were  very  amiable  and  gentle  in  disposition." 

This  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  Austrian 
princess,  the  timid  and  artless  Marie  Louisa,  and 
we  see  that  she  loses  nothing  that  is  truly  valu- 
able in  her  sex,  even  when  compared  with  the 
fascinating  Josephine. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  her  personal  appear- 
ance.    She  was  of  a  fair,  beautiful  complexion, 
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with  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair.  Her  figare  light 
and  graceful  as  the  fragile  flowers  which  blos- 
somed around  her  distant  home.  Her  lips  were 
somewhat  pouting.  Her  finely  moulded  hands 
fell  listlessly  upon  the  elegant  robes  which 
adorned  her  person,  as  if  weary  with  the  burden 
of  existence  She  seemed  a  northern  lily  trans- 
planted to  the  confusion  and  etiquette  of  a  cere- 
monious court.  The  lily  drooped  in  its  uncon- 
genial soil,  and  secretly  sighed  for  its  home  be- 
yond the  Rhine.  The,  French  people,  ardent 
and  enthusiastic,  knew  not  nor  appreciated  her 
timid,  pensive,  unassuming  goodness.  When 
reverses  came, she  calmly,  bravely  met  her  fate; 
and  when  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  was  about  to  be  sent  into 
exile,  she  requested  a  parting  interview,  which 
was  denied  her.  No  longer  empress  of  France, 
she  mourned  not  for  faded  glory.  Her  young 
son,  who  had  received  the  homage  of  thousands 
while  yet  in  his  infancy,  was  no  longer  king  of 
Roma.  Accompanied  by  her  child,  she  gladly 
sought  a  refuge  again  in  her  own  loved  Austria. 
And  in  solitude  and  eventually  in  widowhood, 
she  found  the  peace  she  had  never  known  when 
surrounded  by  fawning  attendants,  and  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  the  throne  of  France. 

8.   M.   PERKINS. 


JESDS,  A  DBSTBeYER. 

To  speak  of  Jesus  as  a  Savior  is  so  familiar  to 
us,  that  it  is  not  without  a  chill  of  terror  that 
we  hear  him  styled  a  Destroyer,  But  such  he  is 
described  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and  as  such 
we  must  receive  him.  It  is,  however,  a  great 
comfort  to  the  believer,  that  notwithstanding 
many  names  and  titles  are  given  to  the  Son  of 
God,  they  do  not  contradict  or  conflict  with  each 
other,  but  harmonize  in  the  grandest  and  sub- 
limest  of  all— "  The  Savior  of  the  World." 

Every  Reformer  has  to  be  a  Destroyer,  and 
his  wisdom  and  efficiency  are  seen  in  the  limits 
which  he  sets  to  his  destruction,  as  the  wild 
growth  of  the  forest  is  made  to  give  place  to  the 
fruitful  field  and  flourishing  village  or  city,  or  as 
the  sinful  appetites  of  the  inebriates  are  destroy- 
ed in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
sobriety.  In  this  sense,  Jesus  is  a  Destroyer. 
His  glorious  mission  is  to  remove  Error  and  Sin, 
and  the  Misery  consequent  upon  their  activity. 
He  destroys  nothing  that  is  good.  He  annihi- 
lates no  attributes  of  the  soul.     He  nalsips  no 


faculty  which  God  has  given  to  enable  man  to 
progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  He  does  no- 
thing to  pervert  to  eternal  evil  any  capacity  of 
the  human  mind  or  heart.  He  is  a  Destroyer 
only  so  far  as  is  requisite  in  order  that  he  may 
be  a  Savior.  i 

This  is  one  point  of  essential  difference  be-    j 
tween  the  Universalist  and  the  Panialist.     The 
Uni versa! i<it  holds  fast  to  the  belief  that  nothing 
good  can  be  destroyed,  and  that  hence  there  can 
never  come  a  time  when  the  pressure  of  the  Al- 
mighty will  bear  so  upon  any  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race  as  to  prevent  their  return  to  virtue  and 
holiness.     The  Partialist  holds  to  an   opposite 
faith.     He  contemplates  the  approach  of  an  aw- 
ful era,  when  a  decree  shall  go  forth  against  a 
portion  of  our  race  that  shall  doom  them  to  end- 
less evil,  to  the  perpetual  exercise  of  perverted 
powers,  to  the  unutterable  miseries  which  must 
fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are  made  incapable 
of  receiving  the  grace  of  God  unto  regeneration 
and  salvation !    Reader,  strive  to  consider  this 
picture,  for  though  appalling  in  the  extreme,  yet 
it  is  painted  by  those  who  require  us  to  love  God 
in  order  to  secure  his  favor  while  our  mortal  life 
is  spared.    How  can  love  be  excited  while  such 
a  result  is  before  us  ?  a  result  obtaining  under 
the  government  of  Hira  who  seeth,  because  he 
is  able  to  declare,  the  End  from  the  Beginning  ? 
Isaia.  xlvi.  10.     Let   us  pause  before  this  tre- 
mendous issue,  and  "  survey  the  field"  which  is 
"  the  world"  as  led  by  President  Wayland,  in 
his  great  sermon  on  the  "  Grandeur  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Enterprise."    He  says  that  out  of  the 
eight  hundred  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  only  two  have  any  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  only  one  half  of  these  latter  are  his  real  dis- 
ciples ;  to  seven-eighths,  therefore,  the  Gospel  is 
to  be  sent.     "  We  have,"  he  continues,  "  consid- 
ered these  beings  as  immortal,  and  candidates 
for  an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery.     And  we 
cannot  avoid  the  belief  that  they  are  exposed  to 
endless  misery."    And  how  does  he  get  at  the 
proof?  He  gets  at  it  by  supposing  a  destruction 
of  all  restraints,  by  which  the  evil  passions  of 
the  heathen  shall  be  "  suffered  to  operate  in  their 
unrestrained  malignity"*    Now  this  can  only  be 
effected  by  a  direct  act  of  the  Deity,  by  which 
he  removes  from  them  the  restraints  of  his  sove- 
reignty and  gives  them  over  to  evil  and  evil  on- 
ly.   And  why  should  we  imagine  God  to  exer- 
cise his  sovereignty  to  destroy  all  that  is  good 
rather  than  all  that  is  evil  ?    Is  there  any  thing 
in  the  Savior*s  miracles  by  which  such  a  des- 
truction is  ^vmholi^Ail  t    Nr»    fhnnir  ClrtA    nt%  « 
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But  let  us  here  consider  another  point :  When 
we  argue  the  salration  of  all  from  the  infinite 
perfections  of  the  Godhead,  we  are  frequently 
told,  as  a  sufficient  reply,  that  God  will  not  vio- 
late man's  moral  agency  or  moral  freedom.  If 
so,  let  us  ask,  How  is  it  that  man  can  ever  be 
deprived  of  the  ability  and  privilege  of  returning 
to  his  Maker  ?  If  he  is  forced  into  hell,  as  hell 
is  ordinarily  described,  his  moral  agency  is  as 
much  violated,  as  it  would  be  were  he  forced  in- 
to heaven  !  And  if  force  must  be  used  in  any 
case,  how  much  better  is  it  to  employ  it  as  we 
do  upon  the  insane,  to  place  them  under  sanitive 
influences  ?  Is  it  more  to  the  glory  of  God  to 
force  men  to  evil  than  to  good  ?  But  we  need 
not  dwell  upon  this  matter  long,  inasmuch  as 
the  sovereignty  of  God  cannot  and  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  any  high  notions  of  man's  freedom. 
It  18  THE  Free  Will  of  God,  that  is  to  be  kept 
distinct,  rather  than  the  free  will  of  man.  It  is 
a  small  thing  to  let  go  of  the  latter  rather  than 
of  the  former.  We  should  indeed  have  high 
notions  of  man's  freedom,  and  solemn  thoughts 
of  his  accountability,  but  by  no  means  should 
we  lose  sight  of  the  grand  truths,  that  in  God 
"  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;"  that 
"  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all 
things,  to  whom  be  glory  forever."  Acts  xvii. 
28;  Rom.  xi.  36. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  prophet  Hosea's 
proclamation,  chapter  thirteen  and  ninfh  verse, 
which  is  very  pertinent  to  our  subject : — '*  0 
Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself;  but  in  me  is 
1  thy  help."  This  passage  is  pertinent,  not  only 
•  because  of  the  sentiments  it  sets  forth,  but  also 
because  the  6rst  member  of  it  has  been  frequent- 
ly employed  as  a  text  for  sermons  in  which  the 
self-destruction  which  sinners  bring  upon  them- 
selves by  their  sins,  is  set  forth,  while  the  most 
fearful  of  all  pictures  of  eternity  are  painted. 
The  "  wise  are  taken  in  their  own  craftiness," 
for  in  the  passage  to  which  our  attention  is  thus 
directed,  we  find  a  positive  declaration  concern- 
ing the  help  which  abides  in  God  for  the  Israel 
which  had  destroyed  itself!  Apd  it  is  so  through 
all  the  Scriptures.  God  never  loosens  entirely 
the  hold  which  he  has  upon  his  creatures.  He 
"  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all 
things."  1  John  iii.  20.  He  preserves  for  him- 
self those  avenues  by  which  he  can  come  to  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh.  He  never  ceases  to  be  a  Sa- 
vior however  he  operates  as  a  Destroyer.  And 
it  is  the  same  with  his  blessed  Son,  Christ  Je- 
sus— the  "  Express  Image"  of  the  Father.  It  is 
comforting  to  see  in  President  Wayland's  ser- 


mon, to  which  we  have  referred,  that  in  a  note 
he  sets  forth  a  belief  which  the  sermDn  itself 
would  incline  us  to  believe  he  rejected,  as  we 
think  the  hearers  of  it  must  have  concluded.  He 
says  in  that  note,  that  he  believes  "  in  the  re- 
vealed doctrine  of  the  sovereign  and  efficacious 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  abundant* 
ly  sufficient  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  arising 
from  the  opposition  of  a  sinner's  heart."  Mark 
the  strength  of  expression, — the  sovereign  and 
efficacious  grace  abundantly  sufficient  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  arising  from  the  opposition  of  a  sin- 
ner's heart !  This  is  all  we  ask.  This  is  the 
true  Doctrine  of  Grace.  This  sets  forth  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  as  a  Destroyer,  and  cflectually  se- 
cures to  us  the  argument  for  the  certainty  of  the 
result.  It  does  so,  for  no  Christian  denies  that 
God  is  willing  and  desirous  that  all  should  be 
saved,  and  that  willingness  or  desire  must 
prompt  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign  and  effica- 
cious Grace ! 

We  will  rejoice  in  the  glorious  declarations 
that  for  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  mani- 
fested, that  he  might  destroy  the  devil  and  his 
works.  Heb.  ii.  8;  1  John  iii.  8.  Make  this 
meaning  as  extensive  as  you  please,  you  cannot 
exceed  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  result  pro- 
posed. Evil  shall  be  destroyed  that  Good  may 
reign  triumphant ;  and  blessed  is  that  soul  which 
experiences  this  grand  truth,  for  he  will  keep 
sacred  the  covenant  of  the  heart  with  the  good 
works  of  holiness  and  love. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  any  one  should  doubt 
this  effect  of  a  belief  in  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  evil,  the  making  **  an  end  of  sin  ;"  but  yet 
many  do  profess  to  regard  such  a  faith  as  licen- 
tious in  its  tendency,  and  they  openly  tell  us 
that  if  they  cherished  it,  they  would  live  as  they 
pleased  and  take  their  fill  of  sin !  Such  remarks 
only  show  that  they  have  no  just  ideas  of  sin ; 
they  do  not  heed  the  declarations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,—^* he  that  sinneth  wrongeth  his  own 
soul ;"  "  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard." 
They  profess  to  love  piety,  and  yet  talk  of  tak- 
ing their  fill  of  sin,  as  the  miserable  debauchee 
longs  for  his  maddening  wine,  and  would  have 
it  if  it  were  not  for  the  terrifying  fear  of  the  de- 
lirium tremens.  They  have  not  yielded  them- 
selves to  Christ.  Their  piety  is  mock  piety. 
They  never  advance  beyond  mere  legal  obedi- 
ence, for  they  are  only  actuated  by  mercenary 
motives.  In  the  true  disciple  such  meanness 
and  servility  is  destroyed.  He  is  a  subject  of 
Grace,  and  how  can  he  longer  dwell  in  Sin  ? 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is, — the  Savior 
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was  animated  by  the  prospect  of  effectually  de- 
stroying-sin -it  was  "the  joy  set  before  him;" 
— it  was  the  first  promise,  given  to  man  before 
judgment  was  pronounced  on  his  transgression, 
— "the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise,"  or 
rather,  crush,  "  the  serpent's  head ;"  it  glowed 
before  our  Savior's  vision  when  he  "  rejoiced  in 
spirit"  and  said  he  "  saw  Satan,  as  lightning, 
fall  from  heaven."  And  what  other  vision  of 
glory  could  have  been  before  the  mind  of  Paul 
when  he  wrote,  "  The  last  enemy.  Death,  shall 
be  destroyed  ?"  1  Cor.  xv.  26,  {that  and  t5,  in 
the  common  version,  are  supplied  words;  no 
corresponding  words  are  in  the  original,and  they 
break  the  continuity  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning.) 
And  when  the  last  enemy,  Death,  is  destroyed, 
then  shall  the  full  glory  of  Jesus  burst  upon  the 
world,  and  he  shall  be  honored  as  the  glorious 
architect  who  only  destroys  to  rebuild  in  the 
perfection  of  beauty.  Whatever  is  written  con- 
cerning destructions  to  be  wrought  under  his 
government,  must  be  limited  in  their  meaning 
by  his  pre-eminent  title  as  "  Savior  of  the  world" 
— "the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world."  That  truth  must  stand.  To 
mar,  or  limit  it,  is  to  mar  or  limit  the  chief  glo- 
ry of  Jesus.  It  is  to  wrest  from  the  Savior  the 
greatness  of  his  victory.  It  is  to  erect  a  perpet- 
ual monument  to  the  inefficiency  of  him  who 
went  forth  to  war,  but  had  not  skill  and  power 
to  gain  a  complete  victory.  Away  with  such 
dishonoring  fancies ! 

<*  In  him  the  tribes  of  Adam  boast 
More  blessings  than  their  father  lost.*' 


TBDE  TO  MB— FORETEB  TRUE. 

Thet  told  me  she  would  fickle  prove. 
That  o'er  those  lustrous  orbs  of  blue 
Came  flashes  of  unearthly  light, 
Like  lightning  of  a  stormy  night, 
To  render  all  things  strangely  bright. 
And  snatch  them  from  the  dazzled  view. 

But  they  had  never  known  the  deep 
Beneath  whose  playful,  giddy  whirl, 

In  stilly  lustre,  gently  sleep 

Dorado's  peerless  stores  of  pearl. 

They  never  saw  those  ocean  flowers 
In  rainbow  beauty  floating  through 

That  flashing  tide,  whose  joyous  hours 
Were  true  to  me — forever  true. 


How  little  ken  they  of  the  light 
Which  falls  around  my  path  by  night  ; 
By  day  a  cloud,  unearthly  bright  ; 
But  true  to  me — forever  true. 

F.    I..    HAGADORH. 

Staten  latend. 


CHDBCH  PAPERS.    NO.  HI. 

THE  SABBATH. 

It  can  hardly  be  considered  needful  at  firet 
sight  to  adduce  any  argument,  before  an  assem- 
blage of  professed  Christians,  for  the  necessity 
of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  ite  authority 
and  sacredness,  and  its  especial  value  and  fitness 
both  to  the  physical  and  spiritual  nature  of  man. 
And  yet  syich  is  by  many  the  practical  disregard 
of  the  day,  such  is  the  indifferent  attendance  up- 
on divine  worship,  such  is  the  apparent  insensi- 
bility in  regard  to  its  observance,  that  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  there  is  not,  after  all,  a  lark- 
ing scepticism  both  as  to  its  necessity  and  sanc- 
tions, and  it  is  painful  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  a 
professing  believer  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  an 
expression  of  doubt  touching  either  its  authority 
or  sanctity. 

It  has  been,  we  think,  incontestibly  proved 
that  a  weekly  day  of  rest  is  indispensable  for  the 
physical  well  being  of  man ;  that  nightly  seasons 
of  sleep  are  insufficient  for  the  restoration  of 
man's  faculties  and  powers  which  are  enfeebled 
and  exhausted  by  daily  toil  and  activity ;  that 
life  will  be  prolonged  by  an  occasional  and  ha- 
bitual intermission  of  labor ;  and  that  even  the 
animal  has  need  of  a  weekly  day  of  relaxation 
and  repose.  It  has  been  contended  on  physio- 
logical grounds,  that  the  amount  of  productive 
labor  in  the  world  is  actually  increased  by  the 
observance  of  the  day,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  fourth  commandment  given  to  Moses 
exempts  even  "  the  cattle'^  from  labor  on  the  sev- 
enth day. 

But  there  is  a  lygher  and  stronger  argument 
for  the  day  of  rest  presented  by  a  consideration 
of  the  mental  character  of  man.  The  mind  de- 
mands relaxation  no  less  than  the  body.  It  asks 
for  the  promotion  and  preservation  of  its  health, 
relief  from  the  weariness  of  monotony,  from  the 
pressing  and  urgent  demands  of  business,  fiom 
the  engrossing  and  burdensome  cares  of  dailf 
life  and  trade— from  the  vexations  and  wearing 
toils  of  domestic  labor  and  industry  and  from  the 
exhaustion  of  study. 
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The  mind  acts  we  know  throagh  physical  or- 
gans which  lose  their  tone  and  vigor  if  their 
tension  he  not  at  times  relaxed,  and  they  have 
not  seasons  allotted  to  them  to  regain  their 
strength,  to  supply  their  waste  and  necessary 
decay.  Those  organs  of  the  body  whose  func- 
tions are  indispensable  to  life,  and  which  act 
without  our  volition  or  control,  are  only  those 
which  have  no  sense  of  weariness  and  need  no 
repose.  The  mind  suffers  even  more  keenly 
than  the  body,  if  it  has  not  relief  from  toil  and 
anxiety.  It  becomes  rapidly  enfeebled  and  pros- 
trated if  overworn,  exerts  its  jaded  powers  re- 
luctantly and  langtiidly,  rebels  against  the  will, 
loses  its  force  and  elasticity,  and  sinks  prema- 
turely and  helplessly  under  the  accumulated 
burthen  of  incessant  labor.  The  physical  and 
mental  tasks  of  life  would  soon  create  distaste 
and  aversion  to  them,  and  exhaust  our  endur- 
ance and  our  powers  would  be  spent,  but  for  the 
renovating  relief  of  the  blessed  Sabbath,  which 
grants  the  needed  repose  and  reinforces  both  the 
mind  and  body  with  newness  of  vigor,  and 
strengthens  and  arms  them  for  the  toil  and  bat- 
tle of  life. 

The  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary enactment ;  it  is  implied  in  our  physical 
and  moral  nature.  It  is  written  on  the  tables 
of  the  human  heart  (as  it  was  of  old  on  the  ta- 
bles of  stone)  by  the  finger  of  God  in  inefface- 
able characters.  It  is  an  indispensable  necessi- 
ty— the  law  of  God  and  nature ;  and  we  have 
the  attestation  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  our 
bodies  and  the  faculties  of  our  minds,  the  testi- 
mony of  philosophy  and  science,  and  the  history 
of  civilization,  in  behalf  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day 
of  rest  from  daily  labor,  l^ut  this  is  not  all,  nor 
indeed  are  these  considerations  (important  as 
we  deem  them)  the  highest  we  can  present. 

The  spiritual  nature  of  man  needs  seasons  of 
refreshment  and  culture— needs  calm,  and  undis- 
turbed hours  for  reflection,  for  meditation,  for 
self-examination,  for  religious  study  and  prayer; 
it  needs  frequent  occasions  to  commune  with 
God  and  Christ,  and  by  tranquil  and  deliberate 
resolves  to  fortify  itself  for  the  conflicts  of  life 
with  sin  and  temptation.  It  needs  withdrawal 
from  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  business,  the  ex- 
citement of  gain  and  pleasure,  and  the  absorb- 
ing interests  of  the  world ;  and  that  soul  that 
has  not  felt  at  times,  in  the  whirl  of  busy  life, 
how  transient  and  profltless  were  its  pursuits, 
and  how  shadowy  and  unsatisfactory  were  the 
objects  of  its  earthly  desire,  still  slumbers  in  the 
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caught  no  glimpses  of  the  coming  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness :  it  is  dead  to  itself,  its  energies 
and  wants,  its  nature  and  necessities. 

When  the  mind  has  been  fully  awakened  to 
its  true  interests,  and  ponders  its  needs  and  its 
destiny,  it  finds  the  Sabbath  to  be  a  merciful 
and  wise  institution,  a  fitting  and  appointed  sea- 
son for  holy  thought  and  religious  service ;  and 
it  seeks  and  finds  frequent  other  occasions  for 
meditation  and  prayer,  and  it  is  ready  to  pour 
out  its  rejoicing  thanksgiving  unto  the  God  of 
the  Sabbath  for  the  peaceful  and  sanctifying  in- 
fluences of  the  precious  and  hallowed  day,  and 
**  remembers  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 
It  can  spare  no  religious  opportunity,  and  the 
Sabbath  is  consecrate  to  God  and  the  soul. 

Is  it  not  enough  for  a  believer  in  the  Bible 
that  the  commandment  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
has  been  given  him  ?  Is  not  the  authority  for 
the  Sabbath  the  highest  of  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits  ?  Has  the  moral  law  of  the  ten 
commandments  been  abrogated  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  Savior  ?  Did 
not  the  Apostles  keep  and  au^orise  the  Lord's 
day,  and  set  it  apart  as  a  day  of  worship  and 
gathering  of  the  disciples,  and  establish  a  visible 
church?  And  is  not  the  change  of  the  holy  day, 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day,  an  observance 
of  the  spirit  of  the  commandment  ?  And  ought 
we,  let  us  ask  an  objector  and  let  him  answer, 
to  keep  the  Christian  or  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ? 
which  Sabbath  does  he  observe  ?  It  might  ap- 
pear a  work  of  supererogation  to  examine  the 
objections  which  are  urged  against  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  because  they  are  so  frivo- 
lous and  puerile,  but  that  we  hear,  from  time  to 
time,  expressions  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  day,  and  are  painfully  conscious 
of  a  general  laxity  and  neglect  of  its  true  uses 
and  advantages.  There  a?e  those  who  plead 
foi  a  day  of  rest  from  toil,  and  resign  themselves 
to  indolence,  to  feasting  and  sleep,  or  squander 
their  time  in  questionable  pursuits,  in  literary 
studies,  and  perusing  profitless  and  worse  than 
profitless  books ;  in  idle  sauntering,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  in  trifling  conversation,  in  read- 
ing what  are  falsely  called  Sunday  papers,  in 
riding  and  walking  and  jailing ;  in  making  ex- 
cursions into  the  country,  and  in  abandoning  the 
day  to  all  kinds  of  worldly  ease  and  enjoyment. 
It  is  true  that  these  violations  of  the  day  do  not 
overthrow  the  fabric  of  society,  because  the  day 
is  generally  reverenced,  but  **  the  prevailing  vio- 
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to  all  that  is  dear  and  eDoobling  to  man."  "  Six 
days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work.'* 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it  holy,"  saith 
the  commandment.  And  is  it  a  fulfillment  of 
the  statute  simply  to  abstain  from  labor  on  the 
Sabbath  ?  To  suspend  business,  and  buying  and 
selling,  to  close  the  doors  of  the  wareht)use  and 
workshop,  and  fritter  away  the  time  in  idleness 
and  stupor,  or  in  pursuit  of  sensual  and  worldly 
pleasures  ? 

**  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy 
work."  *'  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy,'-  saith  the  commandment,  inculcating 
the  duty  of  labor  as  well  as  the  sacredness  of  the 
day  of  rest,  and  manifesting  the  mercy  of  the 
institution  as  a  needful  repose  to  those  who  have 
obeyed  the  commandment  to  labor. 

The  season  of  rest  is  always  most  welcome  to 
him  who  works  most  faithfully.  Toil  sweetens 
repose,  and  blesses  the  hours  of  relaxation  and 
relief;  and  to  him  who  lives  and  labors  as  he 
ought,  the  Sabbath  will  bring  the  purest  delights 
and  the  holiest  joys.  It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  burden  and  ennui  of  the  Sabbath 
are  felt  except  by  those  who  live  lives  of  indo- 
lence or  worldly  excitement  and  pleasure. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  attendance  upon 
public  worship,  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  domes- 
tic devotion,  or  systematic  religious  culture,  are 
incompatible  with  rest,  that  the  day  may  in  this 
observance  of  it  become  one  of  continued  labor 
and  its  very  design  be  thwarted  and  neutralized. 
But  a  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  a 
change  of  employment  affords  relief  and  satis- 
faction, and  that  those  powers  of  the  mind  which 
have  enjoyed  a  remission  of  service,  are  stimu- 
lated to  new  endeavor  by  temporary  rest  and  in- 
action ;  while  the  body  reposes  from  its  toil,  the 
mind  is  elastic  and  active,  and  often  discerns 
those  truths  and  duties  which  are  hidden  or 
unobserved  in  the  haste  and  bustle  of  business 
life,  and  in  th#J  excitement  of  pleasure  and  rec- 
reation. The  occupation  of  the  mind  on  the 
Sabbath  with  religious  thoughts  and  duties  does 
not  hinder  or  affect  the  true  usefulness  of  the 
day,  for  it  is  a  day  to  be  hallowed,  kept  sacred 
to  God,  and  it  is  emphatically  called  the  Lord's 
day.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  non-observance 
of  the  day  springs  from  an  entirely  different 
source  than  those  presented  in  the  usual  objec- 
tions which  are  urged  by  those  who  neglect  it. 
Religious  indifference,  or  insensibility  at  least, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  neg- 
lect of  the  Sabbath ;  and  they  who  for  trivial 
and  frivolous  excuses  abstain  from  public  wor- 


ship, are  by  erery  absence  from  the  boose  of 
God  reiterating  their  confession  of  lukewtno- 
ness  or  apathy. 

It  is,  however,  urged,  that  religious  thought 
and  culture  and  public  worship,  are  incompati- 
ble with  a  day  of  rest ;  but  let  us  examine  the 
use  the  objector  makes  of  the  day,  and  find  the 
sincerity  of  his  profession.  If  he  should  spend 
the  day  in  sleep,  in  feasting  or  in  indolence,  he 
knows  that  oversleep  will  enfeeble  and  enervate 
all  his  faculties,  that  the  sluggard's  rest  is  bro- 
tish  and  unmanly ;  he  knows,  or  should  know, 
that  indulgence  of  the  appetite  produces  languor 
of  the  mind  and  faculties,  and  that  man  is  some- 
thing more  and  better  than  an  eater  and  a  con- 
sumer of  food  ;  thatennni  is  the  attendant  of  indo- 
lence, and  weariness  the  burden  of  idleness.  Bat 
will  the  objector  assure  us  that  he  does  not  re- 
sign the  day  to  indulgence  or  idleness  ?  What 
use  then  does  he  make  of  it  ?  Does  he  spend  it 
in  reading  and  conversation  and  visiting  ?  Why 
then  does  he  not  read  his  Bible,  talk  about 
themes  appropriate  to  the  day,  and  visit  a  place 
of  worship  ?  Or,  in  truth,  are  not  his  Bible,  and 
religion,  and  the  house  of  God,  distasteful  to 
him  ?  Has  he  no  hearty  and  abiding  interest  in 
things  sacred  and  holy  ?  And  has  he  determin- 
ed he  will  have  none  ?  Oh  !  no  he  would  not  say 
that ;  he  means  one  day  to  have  a  true  inter^t 
in  these  things,  for  they  are,  he  admits,  of  great 
value  and  excellence.  Then  let  us  ask,  how 
does  he  expect  to  create  an  interest  for  religicm  ? 
By  habitual  neglect  of  it,  by  occasional  attend- 
ance at  church  when  he  can  hear  an  eloquent 
•preacher,  or  the  day  is  fine,  or  it  is  not  too  wans 
or  too  cold,  or  too  rainy,  or  too  dusty,  or  the 
walk  is  not  too  long^  or  when  be  feels  inclined 
to  go  and  has  nothing  else  to  do,  no  engage- 
ments to  keep,  no  books  or  news  to  read,  no  let- 
ters to  write,  no  friends  to  visit,  no  ailing  to 
nurse,  no  want  of  new  garments,  and  no  late- 
ness of  meals,  and  no  possible  excuse  to  hinder 
him  !  Truly  he  has  and  is  likely  to  have  a  feeble 
and  indifferent  regard  for  religion,  who  suffers 
any  or  all  of  these  things  to  keep  him  from  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  And  it  would  be 
much  more  manly  and  truthful  for  him  to  say, 
shocking  as  it  would  be,  "  I  have  no  interest  in 
religion  and  I  do  not  want  to  have  any."  For 
let  us  ask  him  if  these  excuses  are  sufficient  to 
keep  him  from  attendance  to  business,  and  let 
his  answer  be  his  own  judgment  and  approve  or 
condemn  him. 

But,  says  one,  I  do  not  undervalue  the  day,  I 
can  pursue  my  religious  studies  at  home.    I  can 
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get  as  much  good  a(  home  as  by  attendance  up- 
on divine  worship.  But  let  us  ask  him  if  be  be- 
lieves in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  in  the  profit  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  in  the  need  of  religious 
meditation  and  devotion  ?  and  does  he,  when  he 
absents  himself  and  family  from  the  place  of 
public*  worship,  spend  the  day  religiously  in  such 
services?  Again  we  say,  let  his  own  conscience 
judge  him,  and  if  he  does  none  of  these  things, 
let  him  hide  his  plea  in  shame  and  be  silent. 
Besides,  if  he  has  so  far  cultivated  these  services 
as  to  need  no  religious  instructor  and  guide,  let 
him  be  a  teicher  and  example  to  his  feebler 
brethren  who  need  his  influence  and  assistance. 
But,  says  another,  **  religion  does  not  consist 
in  these  things— many  persons  attend  public 
worship  influenced  by  wrong  motives.  I  look 
to  a  moral  and  upright  life  for  my  testimony ; 
practical  religion  is  the  great  need  of  the  time— 
integrity  in  business,  fidelity  to  trusts,  a  regard 
for  the  truth,  candid  and  unprejudiced  judgment, 
and  a  due  respect  for  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
others ;  this  is  my  idea  of  religion."  But  let  us 
ask  him,  where  did  he  get  his  idea  of  religion  ? 
And  what  is  the  foundation  of  it  ?  What  is  the 
incentive  to  practical  religion,  as  he  calls  it? 
True  religioq  springs  from  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions ;  from  the  worship  and  reverence  of  God, 
and  the  study  of  his  holy  word;  from  prayer  and 
meditation,  from  a  desire  to  obey  his  commands ; 
and  he  has  said,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  day 
to  keep  it  holy ;"  this  is  one  religious  duty,  and 
he  ought  not  to  leave  it  undone.  Nay,  it  is  the 
very  appointed  means  of  practical  religion.  He 
must  be  diligent  and  faithful  in  business,  but  he 
must  also  serve  the  Lord ;  nay,  if  be  refuse  to 
serve  the  Lord  thus,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear 
he  will  fail  in  his  integrity  and  practice ;  he  may 
have  a  good  worldly  policy,  and  may  understand 
expediency,  and  propriety,  and  prudence,  and 
consistency;  he  may  have  a  regard  for  the 
world's  opinion  and  reputation,  may  never  trans- 
gress the  laws  of  the  land,  the  usages  of  trade, 
or  trample  opon  the  strict  rights  of  others ;  he 
may  be  as  honest  as  his  neighbors,  and  pay  his 
just  debts,  and  speak  the  truth ;  and  yet  for  all 
this,  be  may  be  without  religion,  **  without  God 
in  the  world."  He  may  have  no  worship  except* 
for  mammon ;  no  grace  or  charity ;  and  no  love 
except  for  a  name  or  station,  for  wealth  and 
things  which  perish  in  the  using.  He  may  be 
shrewd  and  selfish,  worldly  and  avaricious.  This 
is  not  practical  religion,  nor  morality.  It  is 
only  the  semblance  and  shadow  of  it,  only  a  re- 


fined craftiness,  or  decent  selfishness,  and  exter- 
nal propriety,  a  seeming  respectability.  Let  no 
man  think  to  put  these  things  instead  of  heart 
religion,  and  let  him  begin  his  religious  life  by 
remembering  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 

But,  says  another  class  of  objectors,  I  see  no 
reason  why  one  day  of  a  week  should  be  singled 
out  and  called  holy,  why  an  hour  on  Sunday  is 
any  more  sanctified  than  an  hour  on  any  other 
day.  I  hold  it  to  be  superstitious  to  make  such 
a  distinction.  I  consult  my  feelinigs  in  regard 
to  the  day.  Nobody  can  oblige  me  to  attend 
public  worship  or  contribute  to  it ;  churches  are 
sustained  on  the  voluntary  principle,  ami  I  ^m 
free  to  do  a^  I  elect  in  this  matter.  I  don*t  be- 
lieve in  rites  and  forms  and  ceremonies;  all 
days  are  alike.  I  am  no  professor  of  religion* 
and  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Church.  I  go  to 
hear  different  deiH)minations  of  preachers,  and  I 
donU  believe  in  a  hired  ministry,  and  I  don't  see 
that  church-goers  are  any  better  than  I  am. — It 
is  painful  to  believe  there  are  any  persons  in  a 
community  like  ours,  ready  to  urge  such  objec- 
tions, but  those  words  are  current  and  familiar 
to  the  ears  of  most  of  us.  Who  singled  out  one 
day  of  seven  to  hallow  it  ?  The  Sabbath  is  not 
of  man*s  institution;  it  was  made /or  man,  not 
b^  him.  Is  there  indeed  no*distinction  of  hours 
and  seasons  in  life  ?  No  difference  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  grief  and  the  hilarity  of  recreation?  no 
difference  in  the  lonely  hours  of  sickness  and 
pain  and  the  hours  of  frivolity  and  ease  ?  no  dif- 
ferehce  in  the  hour  of  sleep  and  the  hour  of 
death  ?  And  he  who  ordained  sorrow  and  sick- 
ness and  death,  ordained  and  s^t  apart  the  Sab- 
bath also,  and  in  his  wisdom  has  commanded 
that  some  seasons  of  life  shall  be  hallowed  and 
more  sacred  than  others.  Superstition  is  a  far 
different  thing  from  veneration  and  worship,  and 
our  objector  is  likely  to  have  neither.  And  if  he 
would  bring  up  the  morality  of  his  daily  and 
weekly  life  to  the  standard  of  the  Sabbath,  in- 
stead of  degrading  the  holy  day  to  the  level  of 
his  worldly  life,  he  would  begin  by  remembering 
the  Sabbath  to  keep  it  holy.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsion to  observe  the  day  but  the  compulsion  of 
truth  and  his  conscience ;  and  as  for  forms,  his 
daily  life  is  full  of  them  ;  and  '*  if  be  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  religion  will  have 
something  to  do  with  him."  He  cannot  live 
and  escape  his  obligations;  they  are  imposed 
upon  him  by  an  omnipotent  Power,  and  till  he 
can  sever  his  acts  from  their  consequences,  he 
cannot  disobey  the  laws  of  God  with  impunity. 
He  is.  in  this  resnect.  the  subiect  of  an  absolute 
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monarchy,  and  he  cannot  stay  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty ;  he  has  no  choice ;  he  is  not  free ; 
there  is  no  alternative  for  him  ;  obedience  is  the 
law  of  his  being,  his  necessity  and  dignity,  his 
duty  and  privilege,  his  only  peace  and  blessed- 
ness, and  his  true  liberty  and  glory. 

The  uses  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  are  too 
many  and  various  to  be  enumerated  in  the  brief 
time  now  allotted,  but  we  cannot  withhold  the 
expression  of  our  opinion  that  it  is  the  ^eat  in- 
stniment  and  means  of  the  moral,  social  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  Christian  world ;  that  it 
is  with  many  the  only  season  of  spiritual  cul- 
ture ;  that  it  is  the  safeguard  and  bulwark  of 
our  virtue,  the  guide  and  incentive  to  purity  of 
life  and  devotion ;  the  birth-day  of  great  and 
ennobling  thoughts  and  resolves,  and  an  indis- 
pensable and  ordained  institution  for  Christian- 
izing and  saving  the  world ;  and  in  the  words 
of  an  infidel  we  believe,  that  "  if  the  Sabbath 
were  abolished,  the  Bible  would  become  a  use- 
less book,  and  we  should  hasten  back  to  barba- 
rism." 

Submitted  in  Christian  love  and  fellowship, 
C.  L.  Gordon,  Chairman. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Bfay  88,  1851. 


TO.  HT  GODCHILD,  ALICE. 

Alios,  Alice,  little  Alice, 
My  new-christened  baby  Alice  ! 

Can  there  ever  rhyme  be  found 
To  express  my  wishes  for  thee 
In  a  silvery  flowing,  worthy 

Of  that  silvery  sound? 
Bonnie  Alice,  Lady  Alice  ! 

Sure  that  sweetest  name  must  be 
A  true  omen  to  thee,  Alice, 

Of  a  life's  long  melody. 

Alice,  Alice,  little  Alice, 

Mayst  thou  prove  a  golden  chalice 

Filled  with  holiness,  like  wine  ; 
With  rich  blessings  running  o*er, 
Tet  replenished  evermore 

From  a  fount  divine  ! 
Alice,  Alice,  little  Alice, 

When  this  future  comes  to  thee. 
In  thy  young  life's  brimming  chalice 

Keep  some  drops  of  balm  for  me  ! 

Alice,  Alice,  little  Alice, 
Mayst  thou  grow  up  a  fair  palace, 
Fitly  framed  from  roof  to  floor. 


Pure  unto  the  very  centre. 

While  high  thoughts  like  angels  enter 

At  the  open  door. 
Alice,  Alice,  little  Alice, 

When  this  goodly  sight  I  see. 
In  thy  woman-heart's  rich  palace 

Keep  one  nook  of  love  for  me  ! 

Alice,  Alice,  little  Alice, 

Sure  the  verse  fails  out  of  malice 

To  the  thoughts  it  feebly  bears  ; 
And  thy  name's  sweet  echoes,  ranging 
From  quaint  rhyme  to  rhyme,  are  changing 

Unto  voiceless  prayers. 
Ood  be  with  thee,  little  Alice  ! 

Of  his  bounteousness,  may  he 
Fill  the  chalice,  build  the  palace. 

Here — unto  eternity  ! 

[Englith  paper. 


«Ag  ONE  WHOM  HIS  MOTHER  CORFMTBTE.'' 

A  sermon  written  on  ihe  death  of  Mrs.  Mart 
ToMPKiKS,  who  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan. 
7th,  1852,  aged  63  years. 

BT   HENRY  BACON.    * 

IsAi.  Izvi.  18 :  As  one  whom  his  mother  com- 
forteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you. 

God  is  very  compassionate  in  asing  the  ten- 
derest  names  to  encourage  our  trust  in  him.  If 
we  will  read  the  Bible  thoroughly  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  shall  discover  a  gradation  of  names 
which  God  has  identified  with  himself,  that 
range  from  inanimate  things  op  through  all 
the  variety  of  objects  that  suggest  pleasant  as- 
sociations, till  we  find  Him  employing  the  com- 
parison of  the  text,  "  As  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you." 

What  a  tenderness  seems  inevitably  connect- 
ed with  the  idea  of  a  Mother  performing  the  part 
of  a  Comforter !  She  comes  with  nature's  pre- 
rogative to  enter  into  our  most  secret  soul,  to 
penetrate  to  every  avenue  of  feeling,  and  to  pom 
the  refreshing  word  where  no  other  hand  can 
reach.  To  dwell  on  this  theme  may  give  us  aid 
to  value  the  Ministry  of  the  Living  Mother,  and 
to  go  to  God  at  once  when  she  is  no  more. 

The  text  implies  that  there  is  something  ;jec«- 
liar  in  the  comfort  which  a  Mother  bestows.  It 
is  God  who  speaks.  The  word  is,  "  As  one 
whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  /comfort 
you," — I,  the  Almighty,  the  supreme  controller 
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of  the  hearts  and  ways  of  meo,  and  who  heod- 
cth  my  providence  above  them  in  all  minute- 
ness and  breadth.  I,  that  made  the  Mother*8 
heart,  that  poured  its  infinite  wealth  of  affec- 
tion,  that  gave  its  endurance,  and  made  it  over- 
flow with  tenderness  and  love.  I,  that  am  the 
Remoyer,  that  taketh  away  "  lover  and  friend," 
that  transfereth  the  smile  of  the  mortal  face  to 
the  countenance  of  the  immortal.  1,  that  know- 
eth  it  is  simple  nature  to  weep  over  the  severed 
ties  of  years,  to  feel  the  shudder  that  comes 
when  the  loved  form  is  given  to  the  tomb,  and 
remembereth  that  faith,  with  all  its  visions,  is 
not  sight.  I,  as  the  Mother  that  bore  thee,  will 
comfort  thee  in  thy  sorrow. 

If  we  would  appreciate  the  kindness  of  God, 
we  should  ask  ourselves  some  such  question  as 
this ; — What  is  there  peculiar  in  the  comfort 
which  a  Mother  betows  3  What  is  she  to  us  that 
she  should  be  thus  singled  out?  How  is  she  the 
image  of  God  ?  These  questions  I  will  attempt 
to  answer,  for  the  preciousness  of  a  comparison 
is  enhanced  as  we  magnify  the  basis  on  which 
it  is  made. 

But  here  let  me  say,  I  own  it  may  be  that  no- 
thing more  was  meant  in  the  text  than  the 
awakening  of  the  common  reverence  towards 
the  Mother,  and  letting  that  speak  of  the  com- 
passions of  God.  If  we  go  no  farther  than  this, 
we  have  something  very  beautiful.  There  is  a 
world  of  feeling  connected  with  filial  love  that 
lives  unexpressed.  The  word  Mother  sounds  a 
deep  that  analysis  never  reached.  There  is  an 
infinity  in  the  heart  that  no  philosophy  can  fath- 
om ;  and  it  may  he  that  all  the  text  intends  is 
to  send  the  great  thought  of  God,  of  his  love,  in- 
to that  infinity,  as  light  plays  around  the  circles 
when  the  lake  is  moved  and  the  eddying  waters 
sparkle  in  silver  rings.  If  this  be  all,  it  is  a 
great  all— a  vast  good— a  beautiful  prophecy  of 
the  tenderness  of  that  Religion  which  was  to 
come,  and  which  has  come,  in  and  through 
Christ  Jesus. 

And  yet  a  great  thought — a  tender  and  beau- 
tiful idea  dropped  from  the  speech  of  the  High- 
est, should  not  be  put  away  hastily  as  though 
its  depths  were  sounded  by  rhe  first  glance,  and 
as  though  it  would  be  profane  to  imagine  that 
God  meant  the  best  things  we  can  draw  from 
that  word.  There  is  a  greater  danger  of  mak- 
ing God's  expression  of  his  love  mean  too  little, 
than  too  much.  That  many  significations  should 
not  be  given  to  the  same  expression,  or  passage, 
is  a  rule  of  right  interpretation  ;  but  it  is  quite 
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open  and  open  like  the  glory  of  the  heavens  to 
the  telescope,  showing  new  depths  of  beauty, 
and  winning  us  more  and  more  to  contempla- 
tion and  study.  It  may  be  God  meant  no  more 
in  the  text  than  on  £i//taton  to  maternal  affection. 
It  may  be  He  meant  ten  thousand  times  more. 
It  may  be  he  would  have  the  comparison  before 
us  illuminated  by  all  the  experience  which  life 
affords  of  a  Mother's  love— by  the  lights  which 
are  lit  above  her  grave  where  memory  is  so 
strangely  quickened  and  the  strong  man  is  a 
child  again— by  all  the  mournful  thoughts  that 
come  when  we  think  of  the  offices  no  other  be> 
ing  can  fill,  and  her  untransferable  tenderness. 
There  is  no  danger  of  humanizing  God  by  this 
process.  0  no !  If  there  be  any  thing  we  can 
comprehend  of  the  celestial  and  divine — any 
thing  that  is  pure  as  the  light  that  flashes  from 
the  wiags  of  a  seraph,  it  is  Maternal  Love.  It 
is  something  that  preceded  our  birth  ;  that  mark- 
ed every  step  of  our  infant  progress ;  that  enter- 
ed instinctively  into  our  inmost  experience  ;  that 
was  of  unquestionable  disinterestedness  and  in- 
tegrity, tenderly  apologetical  of  our  faults,  holily 
hopeful,  the  Image  of  Eternity.  If  the  glory  of 
God  shone  in  the  face  of  Christ,  it  shone  also  in 
his  mother's  face.  The  thoughts  that  have  been 
given  to  Mary  have  made  the  heart  more  wor- 
shipful towards  Jesus.  And  one  thing  I  have 
marked  in  all  history,  and  that  is,  that  just  in 
proportion  to  the  real  greatness  of  a  man,  his 
power  to  search  into  the  heart  and  soul  of  things, 
has  been  the. recognition  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Mother's  Love.  It  is  the  sure  token  of  a  small 
mind,  of  narrowness  of  thought,  of  littleness  of 
soul,  where  there  is  no  greatness  of  thought 
about  the  Mother.  The  histories  of  the  wise 
and  good  are  the  histories  of  the  reciprocation  of 
the  mother's  love.  That  is  the  key  to  the  se- 
cret of  the  spiritual  force  that  impelled  to  great- 
ness and  glory. 

At  least,  it  will  be  an  innocent  indulgence  to 
give  the  most  enlarged  meaning  to  our  text,  and 
look  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  comfort  which  a 
Mother  bestows  on  her  afflicted  child.  As  a 
Mother  comforts,  so  will  I,  says  the  adorable  Je- 
hovah. It  is  a  word  of  celestial  music,  and  may 
linger  like  the  Christmas  Chimes  of  our  child- 
hood that  win  us  from  the  desolations  of  other 
years.  It  is  a  word  we  need ;  for  when  the  dy- 
ing and  the  dead  are  around  us,  our  **  refuge  of 
strength  and  very  present  help  in  trouble"  is 
the  Sovereignty  of  God.  "  He  doeth  all  things 
well.'*    But  there  is  a  winning  charm  cast  over 
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that  he  has  the  love  that  will  comfort  as  a  moth- 
er ;  and  we  are  affected  by  the  union  as  when 
the  mellow  rays  of  the  sunset  cast  their  beauty 
orer  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  mountains. 

What  then  is  peculiar  in  the  Comfort  a  Moth- 
er bestows  ?  How  shall  I  speak  of  this  peculiar- 
ity ?  I  attempt  an  answer  by  saying, 

First,  Her  comforting  is  the  comforting  of  one 
who  loved  us  ere  we  saw  the  light  of  day.  Her 
anxieties  went  before  our  birth,  and  nearer  to 
her  heart  hive  we  Iain  than  to  the  heart  of  any 
other.  And  such  is  the  love  of  God.  We  sing 
right  when  we  sing,— 

"  Before  these  beating  hearts  did  move» 
Thy  tender  mercies  ua  pursued." 

We  think  too  iittle  of  this.  We  think  too  little 
of  the  love  that  went  before  our  being — that  was 
expressed  in  purposes— that  was  manifested  as 
the  love  of  God  for  Adam  by  the  arrangements 
in  Eden  ere  the  form  was  moulded.  I  heard  the 
prayer  of  a  preacher  criticised  a  while  since,  be- 
cause he  thanked  God  for  mercies  bestowed  be- 
fore we  were  born.  "  I  could  not  tell  what  he 
meant,**  said  the  critical  hearer.  But  the  preach- 
er had  read  the  like  idea  in  his  Bible,  where  the 
far  reaching  mercies  of  God  are  celebrated,  and 
where,  written  as  it  were  m  a  book,  the  order  to 
be  developed  from  unfashioned  materials,  is  re- 
membered to  the  glory  of  God,  by  whom  we 
were  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Psalm 
cxxxix.  14-16.  Beautiful  is  the  love  of  the  Cre- 
ator shown  in  that  love  that  prececfes  our  exist- 
ence ;  that  dwells  upon  the  object  to  be  given  ; 
that  makes  life  more  sacred  because  of  a  life 
within  life>  When  He  coraforteth  as  a  Mother 
comforts  her  child,  it  is  the  comfort  of  a  love  that 
discerned  the  coming  of  our  being  and  compas- 
sed the  issues  thereof.  Why  should  we  ever 
doubt  the  continuance  of  that  tenderness,  or  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  all  the  changes  he  per- 
mits and  the  discipline  he  calls  us  to  endure? 
Does  not  that  love  foreshadow  the  Future  ? 

But  agiia  ;  The  comfort  which  a  Mother  be- 
stows is  the  comfort  of  One  who  knows  us  bet- 
ter than  any  other.  He  that  traces  a  river  from 
the  little  tiojr  spring  where  its  waters  first  origi- 
nate, can  tell  you  best  of  what  it  is.  He  has 
become  familiar  with  its  feebleness  and  its  grad- 
ual growth  into  strength  and  power.  Its  whole 
development  lies  open  to  his  view  in  the  map 
which  his  memory  keeps  of  it,  not  to  be  rivaled 
by  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  So  a  Mother  and  the 
growth  of  a  child,  its  real  being— that  being 
which  survives  the  waste  of  the  body  and  the 


passingaway  of  all  the  flesh  that  bore  the  smiles 
and  grace  of  infancy.  As  by  intuition,  she  reads 
what  is  but  mystery  to  others ;  and  where  oth- 
ers marvel  at  some  turn  in  the  life  of  the  man, 
she  only  thinks  of  the  prophecy  that  pointed  to 
that  result  years  ago.  Like  Mary  she  keeps  all 
the  little  mysteries  of  the  young  soul,  aod  pon- 
ders them  in  her  heart,  trusting  to  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  future.  **  What  thou  knowest  not 
now,  thou  shalt  know  hereafter,"  is  to  her  a 
perpetual  assurance  in  reference  to  her  child, 
and  thus  she  learns  to  know  him  belter  than  any 
other.  When  we  thoroughly 'know  a  person, 
and  are  in  daily  and  hourly  contact  with  him, 
we  influence  that  person  more  than  we  arc 
aware  of;  spirit  conforms  to  spirit;  temper 
moulds  temper ;  and  character  acts  on  charac- 
ter. So  with  the  Mother  and  her  Child.  Talent 
flows  in  the  Female  line  rather  than  that  of  the 
Male.  The  history  of  the  wise  and  ffood  is  re- 
ally, as  I  have  said,  the  history  of  their  Moth- 
ers. Beautiful  and  touching  are  many  stories 
of  the  impoverished  mother  who  has  kept  her 
soul  rich,  and  by  the  influence  of  her  nobility  of 
heart,  has  breathed  into  her  children  the  energy 
of  an  aspiring  life.  She  knew  them  better  than 
others.  The  lowly  garb  was  nothing.  Her 
soul  looked  into  theirs ;  and  when  the  successes 
of  the  future  showed  the  advances  of  the  virtues 
of  the  son,  the  graces  of  the  daughter,  others 
might  express  surprise,  but  she  felt  none.  It 
was  but  her  expectation. 

But  more  thoroughly  than  the  Mother  God 
knoweth  us.  He  reads  what  only  eternity  can 
open  to  the  Mother's  eye.  And  how  can  we 
doubt  the  reachings  of  his  love  to  bestow  the 
comfort  we  need  in  our  hour  of  bitter  sorrow? 
To  love  and  not  to  know,  is  the  fate  of  some. 
Terrible  are  the  issues  where  this  exists.  The 
heart  overrunning  with  aflection,  but  i^orant 
how  to  pour  that  love  into  the  heart  of  its  object 
to  meet  the  exigence  of  a  great  sorrow,  to  re- 
move the  cloud  of  darkness,  and  fringes  the 
gloom  with  prophetic  light.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  Mother.  It  is  not  so  with  God.  "  He 
is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all 
things.'*  And  one  of  the  sweetest  of  all  the  ho- 
ly strains  of  Keble  is  where  be  touches  this  truth, 
after  speaking  of  the  imperfection  of  human 
sympathy,  and  how  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  us  possessed  by  our  friends  might  drive  them 
from  us  :— 

<*  Then  keep  the  softening  veil  in  mercy  drawn. 
Thou  who  cantt  love  us,  tho*  Thou  read  u$  true. 
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As  on  the  bosom  ofth*  aerial  lawn 

Melts  in  dim  haze  each  coarse  ungentle  hue. 
Thoa  know*8t  our  bitterness — oui  joys  are  thine — 

No  stranger  thou  to  all  our  wanderings  wild  ; 
Nor  could  we  bear  to  think,  how  every  line 

Of  us,  thy  darkened  likeness  and  defiled. 
Stands  in  full  sunshine  of  thy  piercing  eye. 

Bat  that  thou  calPst  us  children  :  sweet  repose 
Is  in  that  word~/Ae  Lord  who  dwtllt  on  high 

Kaowi  all,  yet  loves  u$  tetter  than  he  knotot,** 

The  comfort  which  a  Mother  bestows  is  the 
comfort  of  one  who  not  only  loved  us  the  earliest 
and  knows  us  best,  but  who  with  this  love  and 
knowlege  marked  our  infant  steps  and  entered 
instinctively  into  our  inmost  experience.  Her 
history  abounds  with  instances  of  that  springing 
at  once  to  the  motive  that  sways  the  will,  which 
the  Grecian  mother  illustrated  when  her  babe 
was  near  the  precipice  and  reaching  to  pluck  the 
flower  where  death  must  come  should  the  act  be 
accomplished.  So  the  comforts  of  God  trans- 
cend the  ordinary  means  of  soul  communing 
with  soul.  There  is  something  mystical  and 
strange  in  the  swaying  of  the  will  which  comes 
of  God  when  we  know  only  the  beautiful  result. 
We  are  won,  and  that  is  all  we  know.  As  one 
whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  God  comforts 
the  soul,  carrying  it  into  a  higher  realm  than 
that  of  reason  and  logic,  and  strengthening  it  by 
an  interfusion  of  soul  more  subtle  than  light, 
and  as  unreachable  by  analysis  in  respect  to  its 
essence  and  origin. 

Yet  farther ;  A  mother's  comfort  flows  from 
one  of  unquestionable  disinterestedness  and  in- 
tegrity. There  is  no  questioning  as  to  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  a  mother's  comfort.  It  is  the 
action  of  simple  nature.  It  is  not  obedience  to 
a  form.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  ceremonials. 
It  comes  not  oppressively  with  words  of  usage 
and  custom,  of  eulogy  and  commiseration,  or 
with  a  compassion  that  is  soon  to  die  away.  It 
may  be  silent  and  still,  but  out  of  that  silence 
and  stillness  will  come  a  wondrous  strength,  as 
from  God  to  the  soul  in  meditative  prayer,  or 
when  the  Saint  is  lifting  the  face  quietly  to  the 
Night,  and  from  her  urns  of  coolness  drinking 
repose.  So  with  the  love  of  God.  It  is  no  mat- 
ter of  contingences.  It  is  not  to  be  bought.  It 
is  not  so  much  for  so  much.  It  is  the  action  of 
his  own  essential  nature.  "  Not  that  we  loved 
God,  but  that  He  fii-st  loved  us."  "  We  have 
known  and  believed  the  love  that  God  hath  to 
as."    "Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God." 
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love  in  God.  Theologians  make  his  love  so 
much  a  legal  matter,  a  matter  of  diplomacy,  a 
thing  of  embassy.  Christians  are  sometimes 
bewildered  and  cannot  say  whether  God  loves 
them  or  not,  because  it  is  such  a  thing  of  Condi- 
tions, and  the  conditions  are  so  mystical.  The 
comforting  love  of  a  Mother  ought  to  help  them 
to  faith  in  Divine  Love.  There  is  disinterested 
love— love  that  was  spontaneous— that  answer- 
ed to  the  demands  of  nature,— nature  in  her  si- 
lence, looking  up  so  pitifully  from  the  face  of 
the  infant;  nature  in  her  eloquent  pleading, 
where  guilt  turns  away  every  heart  but  the 
mother's  from  her  son. 

And  here  comes  to  my  thought  the  last  com- 
parison upon  which  I  shall  venture  :  The  com- 
fort which  a  Mother  bestows  cpmes  from  one 
who  is  pre-eminently  pitiful— tenderly  apologeti- 
cal  of  our  faults,  holily  hopeful,  the  Image  of 
Eternity.  So  is  the  comfort  of  God.  Too  often 
is  this  forgotten,  and  God  made  but  a  stern 
Taskmaster.  How  just  He  is,  how  inflexible  in 
not,  by  any  means,  clearing  the  guilty  from  ret- 
ribution for  sin,  is  made  plain  enough  ;  but  men 
forget  that  he  keepeth  mercy  for  thousands,  for- 
giving iniquity,  transgression  and  sin."  "  If 
any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who 
givelh  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,^* 
That  is  the  tenderness  of  God,— upbraidings  are 
laid  aside  for  the  encouragements  that  will  in- 
spire to  new  struggles  for  good.  The  Bible  is 
rich  with  God*s  tender  judgments  of  man, 
"  winking  at  times  of  ignorance,"  and  taking 
the  part  of  the  scorned  and  despised  as  having  a 
portion  in  his  love  and  the  greatness  of  the  re- 
demption in  Christ.  In  our  sorrow,  our  Mother 
comes  not  to  plunge  the  barbed  arrow  further 
into  our  heart— to  make  us  hate  ourselves  the 
more— to  magnify  our  short  comings,  and  to 
dash  out  our  little  hope.  She  comes  as  a  strong 
nature  to  support  a  weak.  To  make  us  feel  the 
presence  of  hope,  effort,  endurance,  success.  In 
our  humiliation  we  slide  back  to  the  feebleness 
and  dependance  of  childhood,  and  we  look  with 
infant  eyes  into  that  face  that  was  once  all  the 
world  to  us.  Again  we  are  leaning  upon  a  love 
that  is  all  our  strength— that  is  the  best  image 
of  God  to  us.  Yes,  there  is  something  in  a 
Mother's  comfort  that  sends  us  hopefully  to 
God ;  that  gives  us  assurance  of  his  pity ;  that 
insures  us  his  compassion ;  that  tell  us  he  will 
not  plead  against  us  with  his  great  power,  but 
will  put  strength  into  us.  Job  xxiii.  6.  A  feeling 
springs  up  like  that  in  the  heart  of  the  little  girl 
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maoner  "  the  Judgment  of  the  Great  Day,"  and 
as  though  a  happy  thought  of  security  had  come 
to  her,  whispered  to  the  dear  parent  by  her  side, 
"  Mother,  let  me  keep  hold  of  your  gown  theuy 
and  I  shan't  be  afraid."  That  which  to  her 
seemed  a  defence  from  the  terror  of  Divine 
Wrath,  should  become  an  interpretation  of  the 
Divine  Love.  Then  as  the  Mother  comforteth, 
so  would  comfort  flow  from  God  to  the  heart  of 
the  mortal. 

Here  then  are  the  grounds  of  hope  and  trust 
in  God  as  the  all-sufficient  Comforter,  and  why 
we  should  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Amid  the 
multitude  of  my  thoughts  thy  comforts  delight 
my  soul." — "How  precious  are  thy  thoughts 
unto  me,  0  God  !  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them ! 
If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  more  in  num- 
ber than  the  sand :  when  I  awake,  I  am  still 
with  thee."  Sweet  to  the  child  is  the  joy  of 
falling  to  sleep  under  the  sheltering  care  of  the 
mother ;  sweet  is  the  gladness  of  waking  in  the 
morning  and  finding  he  is  still  with  her.  So  is 
the  soul  in  union  with  the  love  of  God.  The 
life  of  mortal  years,  the  sleep  of  death,  the  awa- 
kening to  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  are 
all  overshadowed  by  the  infinite  love  of  God, 
from  whose  fullness  a  drop  became  the  sea  of 
the  mother's  love. 

With  this  great  thought  we  may  be  ready  to 
yield  the  dearest  objects  of  our  afifections,  the 
ministering  spirits  that  all  our  life  long  have 
done  nothing  but  to  bless  us.  Yes,  we  may  jjive 
up  the  Mother  whose  only  fault,  if  such  a  fault 
can  be,  was  that  she  loved  her  children  too  fond- 
ly. Such  a  Mother  has  passed  away,  and  though 
she  was  but  my  friend,  a  sorrow  is  in  my  heart 
that  I  must  see  her  face  no  more  on  earth ;  but 
if  her  passing  be  to  me  a  grief,  what  must  it  be 
to  those  whose  mother  she  was  ! 

It  is  eulogy  enough  that  her  life  and  charac- 
ter suggested  the  theme  of  this  discourse,  so 
that  I  could  lay  away  the  letter  that  bore  to  me 
the  tidings  of  her  death  only  to  take  up  my  pen 
and  write  as  I  have  written.  But  this  will  not 
sufiice  for  the  needs  of  love.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  look  on  a  friend's  portrait  and  say  it  is 
truthful  and  beautiful,  but  we  want  to  study  it, 
to  dilate  upon  it,  to  ponder  all  the  items  in  the 
story  of  the  past,  as  Cowper  did  when  he  held 
his  mother's  picture  and  wrote — 

**  O   that   those   lips    had   language  !    Life   has 

passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me  ; 


Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  thej  mj, 
*  Grieve    not,    my    child,   chmse    all   thy    f<Mffi 
away.'  »' 

Mrs.  Mary  Tompkins  was  one  of  those  queen- 
ly mothers  whose  virtues  retain  all  that  their 
smiles  win.  To  come  under  her  inflnence  was 
to  feel  strong.  To  energy  of  mind,  she  united 
a  heart  "  open  as  day  to  melting  charity."  There 
was  such  a  greatness,  such  a  vivid  reality  in  the 
kindness  that  shone  upon  you  in  her  smile,  that 
you  felt  the  presence  of  a  superior  nature.  Her 
success  in  rearing  her  children  is  her  best  mon- 
ument—her truthftil  epitaph. 

It  pleased  God  to  place  our  friend  in  widows- 
hood  when  her  four  children  were  quite  yoong. 
I  was  not  unknowing  in  reference  to  her  circum- 
stances then.  The  birth-place  of  her  eldest  sod, 
was  within  a  few  steps  of  my  own,  and  I  was 
near  neighbor  to,  and  in  daily  contact  with  ser- 
eral  of  her  relatives.  I  know  that  she  had  need 
of  Woman's  noblest  energy ;  and  that  to  place 
her  sons  in  honorable  positions  in  society — the 
honorableness  of  industry  and  virtue,  required 
what  only  a  mother  could  do  amid  privations. 
Those  privations  were  but  the  back-ground  of  a 
beautiful  picture  of  virtue  and  religion.  Her  in- 
fluence was  seen  in  the  son  to  whom  my  heart 
turned  long  before  our  lips  spake,  and  for  whom 
I  could  not  but  entertain  some  fears,  exposed  as 
he  was,  by  the  alliance  of  his  apprenticeship, 
to  daily  contact  with  the  grosser  form  of  InGdd- 
ity.  He  can  give  to  those  who  may  need  it,  the 
story  of  the  influence  of  Abner  Eneeland^s  Free 
Inquiry  meetings  in  Julien  Hall,  Boston.  I  at- 
tended but  one,  and  came  out  feeling  as  though 
God  were  dead  and  the  universe  was  in  mourn- 
ing. I  know  not  that  he  attended  any,  but  I  do 
know  that  he  was  constantly  subjected  to  the 
influences  that  turn  many  from  right  thought 
and  just  doing.  He  was  secure  by  the  panoply 
of  that  love  that  bade  him  aspire  rather  than  go 
down — to  reach  to  that  which  was  above  him, 
and  not  stoop  to  union  with  that  which  was  be- 
low. It  is  fearful  to  think  how  much  depends 
on  the  eldest  child  where  there  is  no  help  but  in 
character !  But  here  the  mother  rested  no  vain 
dependaoce,  and  the  church  and  the  world  have 
been  aided  by  the  strength  she  gave  and  that 
she  leaned  upon.  It  is  good  to  think  of  that ; 
and  while  our  happiness,  as  parents,  is  in  the 
keeping  of  our  children,  we  should  be  sure  to 
make  their  virtue  our  happiness,  that  when  they 
stand  above  our  graves,  if  they  have  no  other 
legacy  they  may  be,  at  least,  enriched  by  the 
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memory  of  our  struggles  for  holiness.  Then  may 
they  say  as  Cowper  said  : 

"  My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth  ; 
Bat  higher  far  my  proud  pretensioos  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies." 

The  passing  away  of  Mrs.  Tompkins  was  as 
peaceful  as  can  be  allowed  to^  mortality,  and 
that  is  something  for  which  to  be  thankful. 
There  are  some  circumstances  which  must  be 
grouped  around  the  event  of  her  death,  that  make 
it  seem  very  timely  and  appropriate. 

The  past  Summer  brought  together,  for  the 
first  time  since  their  marriage,  the  three  sons 
and  their  families.  It  was  on  the  birth  day  of 
the  eldest.  It  was  a  memorable  day— one  of 
those  family  festivals  that  should  be  more  fre- 
quent, that  hallow  the  affections  of  kindred, 
draw  closer  the  bands  of  fellowship,  and  awaken 
a  higher  appreciation  of  the  sanctities  of  the 
family  name.  The  Mother  was  then  surround- 
ed with  her  three  sons  and  her  daughter.  The 
younger  sons  came  from  widely  separated  homes, 
—the  one  from  New  Orleans,  the  other  from 
Bangor;  and  with  five  grand-children  blooming 
in  her  sight,  and  the  memory  of  those  who  had 
passed  into  heaven  surrounded  with  the  halo  of 
the  Christian's  perfect  hope,  that  Mother  was 
happy !  The  past  Summer  was  one  of  peculiar 
enjoyment  to  her,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
beautiful  sunset  of  life,  that  gives  place  to  the 
night— the  night  full  of  stars  and  celestial  hymn- 
ings. 

And  then,  too,  our  Friend's  last  sickness  was 
not  a  lengthened  night  of  pain  and  suffering. 
The  work  of  breaking  the  silver  cord  was  speed- 
ily done,— the  fountain  did  not  go  into  a  sad  ruin 
before  the  wheel  was  stopped,  but  there  it  was 
a  beautiful  intage,  the  venerable  face  wearing 
its  own  fullness  and  strength. 

And  yet  farther ;  there  is  comfort  in  the  fact 
of  her  being  thus  speedily  called  away,  because 
the  demonstration  has  been  given  since,  that  her 
disease  was  incurable,  and  had  she  remained  any 
longer,  it  would  have  been  to  suffer  and  endure. 
Truly,  she  was  taken  from  the  evil  to  come.  It 
IS  a  comfort  that  the  conscious  being  was  re- 
moved from  the  decay  that  must  be.  To  see  a 
friend  so  near  the  torture,  and  kindly  taken  from 
its  reach  before  she  had  really  known  physical 
pain,  may  well  move  us  to  gratitude. 

This  thought  leads  us  to  another,  and  that  is, 
our  friend  lived  just  so  long  as  she  could  be  use- 
ful.   To  be  useful  was  her  delight.    How  swift- 


ly would  she  yield  the  easier  tasks  of  her  own 
home,  and  fly  to  the  far  away  home  of  her  son 
at  the  intelligence  of  sickness  there— to  help  the 
ministry  that  was  to  save,  or  to  hallow  the  dy- 
ing and  the  death  with  her  great  love  and  strong 
faith  when  there  was  no  power  to  turn  disease 
away.  How  beautifully  the  poet  Bryant  sums 
up  our  thoughts  in  this  connection,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  venerable  man  passing  to  his  immor- 
tality : 

**  Why  weep  ye  then  for  him  who,  having  won 
The  bound  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last, 
Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  done, 
Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed, 
While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 
Lingers  like  twilight  hues  when  the  bright  sun 

is  set  ? 
His  youth  was  innocent ;  his  riper  age 
Marked  with  some  act  of  goodness  every  day  ; 
And  watched  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  and 

sage. 
Faded  his  late  declining  years  away. 
Cheerful  he  gave  his  being  up,  and  went 
To  share   the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  well 

spent. 
And  I  am  glad  that  he  has  lived  thus  long, 
And  glad  that  he  has  gone  to  his  reward, 
Nor  deem  that  kindly  nature  did  him  wrong. 
Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  cord." 

Here  then  is  our  repose,— the  Lord,  who  is 
Love,  gave  and  continued  and  took  away.  In 
her  life,  He  was  "  the  Father  of  Mercies ;"  in 
her  death.  He  is  "the  God  of  all  comfort."  Sub- 
mission is  a  most  obvious  duty.  And  when  the 
■pulse  of  our  strength  runs  low,  we  can  find  the 
restorative  in  thoughts  of  that  wondrous  pitiful- 
ness  that  bends  above  us  like  the  tenderness  and 
patience  of  a  mother's  love.  We  can  draw  from 
the  remembrance  of  the  departed  cheerful  views 
of  life,  the  good  of  energy  and  persistent  action, 
and  the  blessedness  of  being  useful  while  life 
lasts.  Then  will  the  departed  Mother  be  not 
regarded  as  a  statue  placed  in  a  niche  of  Heaven 
and  veiled  from  our  sight,  but  as  existent  in  a 
realm  of  celestial  beatitude ;  and  her  memory 
will  become  a  daily  blessing,  inspiring  the 
thought. — 

**  Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left." 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  "  know  a  neighbor  seven  years  and  sum- 
mer and  winter  him  seven  years  more,"  is  after 
all  a  doubtful  way  of  estimating  his  worth. 
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TO  lUCT. 

What  should  we  ask  for  those  we  truly  love  ? 
Riches  and  fame,  and  praises  sounding  high  ? 
'  Had  we  the  power  with  gifts  our  love  to  prove. 
Could  such  as  these  affection  satisfy  ? 

Or  should  we  ask  for  beauty,  youth  and  joy — 
Untroubled  years  and  ever  new  delight  ? 

Could  the  strong  soul  its  noble  powers  employ. 
While  following  Pleasure  in  her  airy  flight  ? 

Love  should  not  ask  for  glittering  giAs  like  these. 
Though  often  with  its  weak  or  shortened  sight. 

Only  the  present  moment's  good  it  sees,        ^ 
And  in  its  blindness  cannot  ask  aright. 

But  thers  is  one  good  gift  we  may  desire. 
One  that  could  ne*er  amiss  be  asked  or  given, 

And  for  ourselves  or  loved  ones  we  require. 
The  gift  of  friends,  the  richest  boon  of  Heaven. 

And  thou  hast  friends,  dear  Lucy,  loving  friends. 
Who  in  their  tenderness  would  wish  thee  blest 

With  health,  and  every  joy,  though  life's  high 
ends 
Require  that  pain  and  trial  win  its  rest. 

But  there  is  One  who  far  above  (he  rest 

Can  bless  and  cherish  thee  with  constant  care  ; 

Of  all  thy  friends  He  loveth  thee  the  best. 

And  He  will  give  good  gifts,  a  bounteous  share. 

He  cannot  err  in  giving,  though  he  send 
Arrows  to  wound,  grief  in  thy  soul  to  dwell  ; 

Look  to  Him,  Lucy,  as  thy  tenderest  Friend, 
Say  in  thy  heart,"  He  doeth  all  things  well." 

M.    A.    H.    D. 

Harttbrd,  Conn. 


THE  STOBT  OF  ROSA  GOVONi. 

A  LITTLE  before  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, there  resided  at  Mondovi,  a  city  in  Italy,  a 
young  girl  called  Rosa  Govoaa.  Leh  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  she  had  no  other  apparent  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood  than  the  use  of  her  nee- 
dle, in  which  she  showed  great  skill,  combined 
with  the  most  remarkable  industry.  Being  of  a 
reflecting  mind,  she  took  no  delight  in  those 
pleasures  and  frivolous  amusements  which  too 
often  engage  the  female  heart.  Confiding  in 
the  resources  of  an  active  and  benevolent  na- 
ture, she  wished  for  no  companions  save  those 
of  misfortune,  and  for  no  recompense  save  the 
blessing  of  Heaven. 


Whilst  Rosa  was  thus  living  and  lahoring  by 
herself,  she  happened  to  meet  with  a  young  girl 
who  bad  lost  both  her  parents,  and  who  bad  do 
means  of  supporting  herself  in  an  honest  man- 
ner. No  sooner  did  the  good  Rosa  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  sad  story  of  the  distressed 
girl,  than  she  generously  stretched  forth  her 
hand  to  help  her.  *'  Come  and  live  with  mc,'^ 
she  said ;  **  you  shall  share  my  bed,  and  drink 
out  of  my  cup,  and,  above  all,  you  shall  live 
honestly  by  the  work  of  your  hands."  When 
she  had  thus  made  a  commencement,  others 
joined  her,  and  she  soou  congregated  round  her 
a  society  of  young  girls,  all  equally  poor,  and  by 
the  most  assiduous  application,  procured  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  for  them  all. 

But  the  little  house  in  which  the  young  girls 
dwelt,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  dis- 
solute young  men  of  the  place,  who  were  for  ever 
seeking  after  adventures  of  some  kind  or  other. 
They  began  by  following  them  whenever  they 
left  the  house ;  but  the  young  women  silently 
repulsed  all  their  impertinences,  and  even  forced 
them,  after  some  time,  to  blush  at  their  conduct. 
The  house  incurred,  also,  the  displeasure  of  those 
old  people,  who,  considering  all  innovations 
(whether  of  a  beneficial  character  or  not)  as 
dangerous,  wish  for  ever  to  abide  by  the  old 
forms  and  regulations  which  governed  the  aic- 
tions  of  their  ancestors.  They  could  not  divest 
themselves  of  a  mean  suspicion  that  all  was  not 
right,  and  many  of  the  citizens  observed  Rosa 
with  much  curiosity,  and  began  to  whisper  all 
manner  of  things  to  her  prejudice.  Tbns  this 
retreat  of  industry  and  virtue  became  the  object 
of  the  most  malignant  calumnies,  and  the  good 
Rosa  saw  herself  the  subject  of  impertinent  in- 
quiries, of  rumors  the  most  vexatious,  of  suspi- 
cions the  most  unjust.  But  the  wise  and  cour- 
ageous girl,  fully  assured  in  the  purity  of  her 
actions  and  intentions,  opposed  perseverance  to 
indiscretion,  and  sense  to  calumny.  The  truth 
could  not  remain  long  doubtful ;  Rosa  soon  gain- 
ed the  applause  of  the  virtuous,  and  the  com- 
mune granted  her  a  larger  house,  in  the  plain  of 
Carrasone,  as  the  number  of  her  companions  in- 
creased daily.  This  augmented  the  jealousy  of 
her  enemies,  who  had  been  hitherto  unsuccess- 
ful in  their  endeavors  to  injure  her  character ; 
but  these  new  obstacles  served  only  to  redouble 
the  ardor  of  Rosa,  and  to  raise  her  courage. 
There  were  now  about  seventy  young  women 
in  the  bouse,  all  of  whom  worked  in  common 
with  herself  to  procure  an  honest  livelihood.  As 
the  house  they  inhabited  was  scarcely  large 
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eooagh  to  accommodate  the  Dumber  of  work- 
women, she  solicited  the  commune  to  grant  her 
another  still  larger  habitation.  The  municipal 
body,  to  show  their  sense  of  her  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  virtue,  Totuntarity  made  her  a  gif^ 
of  a  very  large  and  commodious  dwelling  in  the 
valley  of  Brao ;  here  she  established  a  work-shop 
for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  articles. 

The  excellent  Rosa,  who  was  now  about  thir- 
ty-nine years  of  age,  had  at  this  period,  by  her 
indomitable  perseverance,  triumphed  over  all 
obstacles ;  and  by  her  exertions  in  extending  the 
association,  and  her  wisdom  in  superintending 
the  afiairs  of  the  community,  created  an  asylum 
for  poor  and  indigent  females.  The  more  she 
considered  the  utility  of  her  institution,  the 
greater  became  her  desire  to  extend  the  benefits 
which  such  an  asylum  presented.  **  How  many 
poor  and  destitute  beings,"  thought  she,  "  must 
there  be  in  a  large  and  populous  city,  who  are 
deprived  of  all  means  of  procuring  an  honest 
livelihood."  Filled  with  this  idea,  and  relying 
entirely  on  the  sanctity  of  her  mission,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Turin  in  the  year  1755.  Arrived  in 
the  capital  of  Sardinia,  she  asked  the  use  of  a 
building  suitable  for  the  carrying  out  of  her  in- 
tentions, and  obtained  from  the  priests  of  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Philip  several  capacious  rooms. 
Some  chairs,  tables,  and  diflferent  articles  of  fur- 
niture, were  also  provided  for  her  use  by  the  good 
priests.  She  received  the  little  they  gave  her 
with  the  greatest  delight ;  and  thus  established, 
with  some  of  her  companions,  in  the  capital  city 
of  the  kingdom,  she  resolutely  set  about  prose- 
cuting the  objects  of  her  mission. 

The  novelty  of  the  idea  soon  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  citizens ;  they  saw,  and,  what  is 
more  astonishing  still,  they  applauded  her  de- 
sign; and  her  shop,  or  rather  factory,  soon  be- 
came the  talk  of  the  whole  city.  At  this  period, 
Charles  Emanuel  III.,  having  established  on  a 
firm  footing  the  independence  of  his  people.gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  paternal  administra- 
tion of  the  country.  As  a  protector  of  labor,  he 
accorded  to  the  pious  Rosa  some  houses  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  a  religious  establish- 
ment. Rosa  installed  herself  here,  increased  the 
number  of  her  companions,  and  greatly  extend- 
ed the  branches  of  labor  to  which  they  applied 
themselfes. 

Two  years  after  this,  by  order  of  the  same 
prince,  the  manufactures  carried  on  by  Rosa 
were  properly  organized,  and  registered  by  the 
magistrates  of  commerce  ;  and  regulations  were 
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drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the  institution, 
which  now  received  the  name  of  Rosines  (from 
that  of  the  foundress),  and  above  the  principal 
entrance  was  inscribed  the  following  words,  ad- 
dressed by  Rosa  to  her  first  companions — "  Yon 
shall  live  honestly  by  the  work  of  your 
hands." 

The  prosperous  condition  of  her  institution  fil- 
led the  heart  of  the  pious  foundress  with  joy,  but 
she  could  not  divest  herself  of  a  desire  to  extend 
its  blessings  still  further.  She  had  left  an  es- 
tablishment at  Mondovi,  and  she  wished  now  to 
form  similar  ones  at  other  populous  places.  With 
this  end  in  view,  she  visited  several  provinces  of 
the  king<Jom,  called  around  her  all  the  young 
women  who  were  desirous  of  finding  a  decent 
means  of  subsistence,  and  founded  asylums  at 
Novare,  Fossano,  Savigliano,  ,Saluces,  Chieri, 
and  St.  Damiano  d'Asti,  all  of  them  towns  of 
considerable  note  and  population.  These  were 
provided  with  the  necessary  materials  for  work, 
and  every  other  want  was  generously  supplied 
by  the  excellent  Rosa. 

She  lived  twenty-two  years  after  quitting  her 
native  city,  during  all  of  which  period  she  was 
engaged  in  work,  laboring  unceasingly  for  the 
establishment  of  her  eight  institutions,  and  pro- 
viding asylums  for  the  sustenance  both  of  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  the  unfortunate  of  her  sex. 
On  the  28th  February  1776,  this  excellent  wo- 
man expired,  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrowing  pu- 
pils, being  quite  worn  out,  not  with  age,  but  fa- 
tigues. Her  memory  was  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration,  as  well  by  those,  many  of  whom  she 
had  rescued  from  misery  and  idleness,  if  not  from 
the  depths  of  sin  and  shame,  and  rendered  good 
and  useful  members  of  society,  as  by  all  classes 
of  the  Sardinian  subjects  who  had  experienced 
the  benefits  arising  from  her  exertions,  and  who 
knew  how  to  applaud,  and  take  example  from 
the  virtue  of  a  simple  maiden,  who,  from  the 
lowest  condition  of  poverty,  had  raised,  by  her 
wisdom  and  virtue,  a  monument  in  the  hearts 
of  all  well-disposed  and  charitable  persons. 

In  the  establishment  of  Rosines  are  received 
all  indigent  yoong  girls,  of  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  have  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence, but  who  are  qualified  formannal  labor. 
*•  You  shall  live  honestly^  by  the  work  of  your 
hands"— such  is  the  fundamental  rule  and  the 
base  of  the  establishments  of  Rosines,  which 
rule  is  never  perverted.  All  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  derived  from  the  labor  of  the  young 
girls ;  and  the  resources  for  the  support  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  members  are  procured  from  the 
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work  of  their  more  youthful  companions.  The 
establishment  at  Turin  is  a.  centre  of  manufac- 
tures, and  so  are  the  other  affiliated  houses,  all 
of  which  flourish  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
exception  of  that  at  Novare,  which  was  closed 
when  that  city  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  which  has  never  been  re-opened  since. 
To  avoid  all  interference  with  the  manufactu- 
rers elsewhere,  Rosa  ordained  that  all  connected 
with  the  diflerent  establishments  should  be  at 
the  charge  of  each,  and  that  all  should  corres- 
pond with  the  principal  institution  at  Turin, 
which  should  exercise  a  surveillance  over  the 
others,  and  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  their 
operations. 

The  arts  and  manufactures  carried  on  by  the 
Rosines,  are  as  varied  as  the  taste  of  woman 
can,  make  them.  After  receiving  the  raw  ma- 
terial, the  whole  operations  from  first  to  last  are 
carried  on  by  them.  Take,  for  example,  all 
silken  articles.  The  cocoons  of  the  silk- worm 
are  purchased  at  the  proper  season ;  these  are 
divided  by  the  hands  of  the  Rosines,  and  the  silk 
is  then  spun,  and  undergoes  every  other  prepa- 
ration necessary,  before  it  is  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  weavers.  The  most  beautiful  stuffs, 
gro  de  Naples,  levantines,  satins,  &c.,  are  thus 
fabricated,  and  more  particularly  ribbons,  for  the 
manufacture  of  which  there  are  more  than  twen- 
ty looms.  These  ribbons  are  of  excellent  quali- 
ty, and  really  beautiful.  Those  silken  stuflTs,  the 
fabrication  of  which  requires  a  frequent  change 
of  machine,  are  never  made  by  the  Rosines,  as 
in  other  manufactories,  because  in  that  case, 
and  in  every  change  of  fashion,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  introduce  people  from  without  into 
the  house.  But  all  that  is  really  convenient  and 
useful  may  be  found  in  their  warehouses  at  almost 
any  time.  Linen  is  also  fabricated  in  these  in- 
stitutions, particularly  table  cloths ;  but  ^his  spe- 
cies of  work  is  very  laborious  to  young  women, 
and  consequently  there  are  not  many  employed 
in  it.  A  large  number  are  likewise  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  articles ;  the  raw  ma- 
terial being  purchased  by  the  Rosines,  it  is  then 
transformed  into  all  kinds  of  goods.  The  wool- 
len factory  is  at  Chieri,  because  at  Turin  it  would 
interfere  greatly  with  the  silk  trade.  This  es- 
tablishment is  complete  in  all  its  arrangements, 
the  wool  being  here  scoured,  carded,  spun,  and 
woven  entirely  by  the  Rosines,  who  fabricate 
cloths  of  every  quality  from  it. 

As  may  be  supposed,  there  are  many  industri- 
ous Rosines  employed  in  the  article  of  embroid- 
ery.    In   fact,  in  this  particular  branch  the  Ro- 


sines have  acquired  as  much  perfection  as  caa 
possibly  be  obtained  by  the  industry  of  women. 
A  new  species  of  maifufacture  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  establishments,  namely,  that 
of  gold  thread  for  the  fabrication  of  lace;  this  is 
a  most  beautiful  article,  and  particularly  adapt- 
ed for  church  ornaments.  All  the  habiliments 
of  the  clergy  are  made  in  these  institutions. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  curious  to  know 
by  what  means  the  young  women  contrive  to 
dispose  of  their  various  goods,  in  order  to  corer 
the  outlay,  and  to  gain  a  profit  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial. This  is  managed  in  the  following  sim- 
ple manner :— Each  establishment  acts,  as  we 
have  said,  as  a  centre  of  manufacture — as  a  great 
commercial  depot ;  and  each  of  them  has  a  mag- 
azine or  shop  attached  to  it,  in  which  the  handi- 
work of  the  Rosines  is  sold  by  persons  in  the 
employment  of  the  institution. 

All  the  cloths  necessary  for  the  array  are  pur- 
chased by  the  government  from  the  warehouses 
of  the  Rosines.  They  not  only  fabricate  the 
cloth  itself,  but  also  every  other  article  of  orna- 
mental attire,  and  skilful  tailors  are  employed 
by  them  to  cut  out  the  different  coat  pieces, 
which  are  then  perfected  by  the  Rosines,  and 
delivered  to  the  government  all  ready  to  be  put 
on  by  the  soldiers.  Besides  this,  the  inhabitants 
of  Turin,  and  even  the  tradesmen  themselves, 
are  glad  to  make  their  purchases  at  the  institu- 
tion, because  they  are  sure  to  get  every  thing 
good  and  cheap. 

In  this  manner,  then,  the  institutions  are  nev- 
er in  want  of  employment,  and  a  considerable 
profit  is  generally  left  after  deducting  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  different  establishments.  That  at 
Turin  alone  brings  in  a  sum  of  £3,333,  Gs.  8d. 
per  annum  ;  it  contains  three  hundred  females, 
amongst  whom  there  are  about  fifty  aged  or  in- 
firm inmates,  who  in  consequence  are  charge- 
able to  the  community.  "  I  visited  this  remark- 
able institution,"  says  Signior  Saccbi,  '^  thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  a  worthy  ecclesiastic  who 
presided  over  its  administration.  He  accompa- 
nied me  round  the  different  apartments,  which 
contained  many  young  females  animated  by  the 
holy  ardor  of  labor.  With  an  air  of  quiet  con- 
tent, the  girls  were  engaged  in  their  several 
tasks,  all  apparently  animated  with  an  anxiety 
like  that  which  a  mother  displays  when  laboring 
with  her  children  for  their  common  subsistence. 
Six  mistresses  and  a  matron  preside  over  the 
different  work-rooms,  and  the  institution  is  fre- 
quently visited  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  honor  to 
the  queen  (of  Sardinia),  bearing  the  commands 
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ofhsr  majesty,  who  gives  her  special  protection 
to  the  iodustrious  girls. 

"  Sach  is  this  asylum,  traly  admirable  in  all 
its  details,  founded  by  the  exertions  of  a  poor 
woman ;  so  true  is  it  that  Providence  frequently,' 
from  the  smallest  origin,  produces  the  greatest 
results.  The  story  of  Rosa  Grovona  serves  to 
prove  in  what  way,  without  saddling  any  ex- 
pense upon  the  citizens,  and  without  donations 
or  legacies,  so  vast  a  scheme  of  labor  may  be 
brought  to  a  successful  termination.  In  a  little 
chapel  adjoining  the  work-rooms,  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing iDonumental  inscription  : — *  Here  repose 
the  remains  of  Rosa  Govona  de  Mondovi,  who 
from  her  youth  consecrated  herself  to  God,  for 
whose  glory  she  founded  in  her  country,  in  this 
city,  and  divers  others,  retreats  for  unfortunate 
young  females,  in  order  to  lead  them  to  serve 
God,  and  gave  them  excellent  rules,  to  attach 
them  to  piety  and  labor.  During  her  adminis- 
tration of  more  than  thirty  years,  she  gave  con- 
stant proofs  of  an  admirable  charity  and  an  in- 
domitable perseverance.  She  passed  to  the  life 
eternal  the  28th  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
1776,  and  of  her  age  the  60th.  The  children  re- 
cognize in  her  their  mother  and  benefactress,  and 
\  consecrate  this  monument  to  hei*  memory.* 

"Humble  words  these,  when  one  considers 
the  good  which  has  been  done,  and  the  benefits 
which  these  institutions  still  continue  to  confer 
upon  the  country,  and  for  which  Rosa  merits 
the  highest  possible  eulogiums.  I  was  deeply 
affected,  especially  when  I  considered  that  the 
good  Rosa  Govona  had  as  yet  received  no  place 
amongst  the  list  of  the  benefactors  of  the  btiman 
race." 

May  this  little  paper  make  her  known  as  she 
deserves  to  be. 

[English  paper. 


FiTHES,  THT  WICl  BE  DONE. 

*'  But  eiMtller  in  Hit  eyet, 
By  that  blest  fseriflce, 
Thy  heart,  thy  Aill  deep  heart  before  him  laid.** 

Father,  thy  will  be  done  ! 
Teach   me  to  blesi  thee — though  the  cheering 

light 
Of  Hope,  bath  faded  from  my  yearning  heart  ; 
Send  thou  a  star  to  gild  the  gathering  night, 
And  bid  the  shadows  from  my  soul  depart. 

Father,  thy  will  be  done  ! 
Take  back  thy  wanderer — all  hath  been  in  vain — 
The  dream  of  peace,  in  loving  aught  save  thee  ; 


The  trust — the  hope  of  winning  b*ack  again, 
The  gushing  tenderness  poured-forth  so  free  ! 

Father,  thy  will  be  done  ! 
Thou  who  didst  hear  my  wildly  pleading  prayer. 
When  Death's  dark  wing  o'ershadowed  one  loved 

brow, 
From   the   cold  grave   roj   treasure  thou    didst 

spare — 
A  dearer  boon  I  yield  unto  thee  now. 

Father,  thy  will  be  done  ! 
Take  back  the  heart  I  blindly  deemed  mine  own — 
The  one  dear  flower  in  silence  cherished  long — 
I  ask  no  more  to  hear  the  once  sweet  tone. 
That  breathed  for  me  the  thrilling  vesper  song. 

Father,  thy  will  be  done  ! 
No  more  will  I  recall  the  vanished  hours, 
With  heart  all  sunshine,  and   with  cheek     all 

bloom  ; 
Alas  !  the  beam  that  warms  the  budding  flowers. 
Can  shed  a  blight  amid  their  rich  perfume. 

Father,  thy  will  be  done  ! 
Lay  thou  the  wearied  head  upon  thy  breaBt-<- 
Thou  who  didst  still  the  tempest  tossing  sea — 
Whisper  sweet  peace,  and  give  the  weary  rest  ; 
The  o'erburthened   heart  would  fain  And  peace 
with  Thee. 


BalUmore,  Md. 


CARKIE    DE    VALIlf. 


ON  REMOTINO  FROM  A  CITY. 

OPENING  OF   A   FAREWELL  DTSCOURSE. 

IfEB.  ziii.  14  :  For  here  have  we  no  continuing 
city. 

When  the  child  is  swiftly  passing  down  the 
river,  to  him  it  seems  as  though  the  lines  of 
houses  and  trees  on  the  shore  were  passing, 
when  really  it  is  only  himself.  So  under  the 
influence  of  strong  feeling  men  transfer  to  out- 
ward things  what  is  really  only  transpiring  with- 
in themselves.  They  speak  of  having  "  no  con- 
tinuing city,"  when  the  simple  fact  is,  the  city 
continues,  but  they  pass  out  of  it.  It  is  a  solemn 
moment  with  any  thoughtful  man  when  he  has 
to  come  down  from  his  lofty  height  of  feeling, 
where  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  all  nature  and 
art  sympathized  with  him  in  his  sorrow,  when 
in  reality  he  has  been  but  magnifying  his  con- 
sequence and  thinking  of  hiifiself  "  more  highly 
than  he  ought  to  think."  The  sun  rises  in  its 
primal  glory;  the  stars  shine  in  th%  twilight 
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heavens ;  and  tke  moon  rolls  up  her  radiant  cha- 
riot from  out  the  valley  and  clothes  the  hills  in 
a  beauty  all  her  own,  as  though  no  tear  was 
ever  shed,  or  parting  word  ever  spoken.  Soli- 
tude, silence,  and  darkness,  are  many  times 
more  desired  by  grief  than  society,  speech,  and 
light ;  because  the  heart  magnifies  its  emotions 
as  no  other  can  magnify  them,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  response  to  the  fulness  of  its  woe. 

There  is  something  really  sublime  in  the  vis- 
ion which  the  text  and  context  suggests  as  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  the  Apostle's  mind.  He 
had  dwelt  on  the  pre-eminent  dignity  and  offices 
of  Jesus ;  he  had  exhorted  to  the  duties  of  res- 
ponsive love ;  and  he  concludes  his  epistle  with 
a  strong  word  in  behalf  of  fidelity  to  him  who, 
in  his  offices  and  relations  to  man  as  Mediator 
and  Redeemer,  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever."  **  We  have  an  altar,"  he  says, 
**  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  who  serve 
the  tabernacle."  A  better  religion  has  a  better 
life  for  its  adherents ;  and  to  those  who  had  ac- 
cepted Christ,  there  were  joys  and  blessings 
which  must,  of  necessity,  be  unknown  to  those 
who  still  read  Moses  with  a  veil  upon  their 
heart,  and  pursued  shadows  to  the  missing  of 
the  substance.  And  then  the  Death  of  Jesus,  the 
great  sacrifice,  loomed  up ;  Jesus  was  seen,  as  it 
were,  bearing  his  cross  without  the  gate  of  the 
city,  and  the  faithful  are  called  to  behold  and 
follow  him  up  the  hill  of  sacrifice.  Doing  this, 
in  feeling  and  imagination,  the  city  seemed  to 
the  disciple  to  pass  away,  when,  in  reality,  it 
continued  the  same.  There  it  was,  with  its 
thronged  streets  and  wealthy  palaces ;  its  marts 
and  its  halting  places ;  its  retreats  of  prayer  and 
its  gorgeous  temple;  its  representatives ^of -all 
nations  and  peoples,  who,  by  their  presence,  told 
ef  the  many  cities  afar  that  were  continuing  des- 
pite the  ravages  of  death  and  the  passing  away 
of  those  who  once  gave  direction  to  the  energies 
of  the  citizens.  But  to  the  strong  feelings  of 
the  Apostle  it  seemed  as  though  the  city  was 
not ;  it  appeared  to  float  away  as  gilded  vapor, 
and  the  continuing  city  was  that  which  was  to 
come,— tiw  city  of  the  Messiah,  the  city  of  God, 
the  city  whose  palaces  were  Truth,  whose  tem- 
ple was  Love,  and  whose  light  was  the  glory  of 
God. 

In  comparison  with  the  endurance  of  this  city, 
Jerusalem  was  indeed  a  thing  of  the  moment, 
and  Rome,  on  her  seven  hills,  but  the  pageant 
of  an  hour.  It  is  grand  to  think  how  transient 
is  every  thing  belonging  to  the  outward  world 
when  the  soul  is  fully  awakened  to  its  own  gran- 


deur; when  thought  masters  the  senses,  and 
mind  is  recognized  as  the  only  enduring  thing. 
The  city  of  the  soul  has,  indeed,  here  no  repre- 
sentative in  the  gorgeous  show  of  material  in- 
dustry and  modern  civilization.  There  is  no 
earthly  city  worthy  of  being  its  continual  home; 
and  the  humblest  Christian,  like  fiunyan  in  piis- 
on,  may  be  dwelling  amid  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence that  has  no  parallel  in  any  city  on  the 
grandest  of  festival  days,  or  at  the  proudest  mo- 
ment of  prosperity  and  display.  To  remember 
this  is  our  duty.  It  has  inspirited  thonsands  to 
abandon  wealth  rather  than  honesty,  and  to  find 
God  in  obscurity  rather  than  lose  him  in  the 
glitter  of  fame  and  popularity.  It  baa  given 
nerves  firmer  than  steel,  endurance  the  most  he- 
roic, and  a  spirit  of  victory  as  unconquerable  as 
the  ocean,  as  irresistible  as  the  tides.  To  sell 
his  soul  for  a  city,  is  no  temptation  to  sach ;  €br 
the  soul  is  grander  than  the  city,  and  more  en- 
during.   Its  glory  is  perpetual. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  keep  strained  to  this  high 
note  in  the  Christian's  song.  With  a  divine 
faith  we  have  human  hearts.  The  seen  affects 
us  as  the  unseen  cannot.  Our  life,  our  joy,  our 
virtue  even,  seems  sometimes  centred  in  one 
place.  There  our  best  years  have  been  passed, 
and  no  other  place  can  have  the  experience  of 
those  years.  To  pass  away  is  really  to  have  the 
city  pass — it  ceases  to  be  what  it  was — it  is  not 
visible  as  it  once  was ;  and  however  its  familiar 
streets,  with  their  stores  and  houses,  may  be  pres- 
ent to  the  imagination,  there  is  something  like 
a  shroud  about  them  and  the  silence  of  the  grave. 
It  is  with  such  a  city  as  with  the  dead.  The 
dead  live  to  our  faith  ;  they  go  on  in  progress ; 
we  are  not  essential  to  their  growth  ;  but  live  as 
they  may,  and  improve  as  they  may,  they  are 
not  to  us,  nor  we  to  them,  what  they  and  we 
were  when  they  were  visible  to  us,  and  we  gave 
to  and  received  directly  from  them  in  the  inter- 
change of  lip  and  eyje.  So  with  the  city ;  afar 
from  it,  we  know  it  still  is,  but  for  us  it  contin- 
ues not  as  it  once  continued.  It  is  a  Memory. 
It  is  to  be  called  up  to  the  Imagination,  not  to 
the  Eye.  It  is  no  longer  to  give  the  daily  stimu- 
lus to  our  thoughts,  the  direction  to  our  efforts, 
the  changes  to  our  most  secret  life,  as  in  the  past. 
We  are  not  there  to  hail  the  new  bom,  nor  weep 
above  the  dead.  We  are  not  to  be  gladdened 
at  the  growth  of  the  youth,  or  to  be  saddened  by 
the  decay  of  the  aged .  We  are  not  to  feel  ele- 
vated by  the  progress  of  great  principles  as 
though  we  were  a  part  of  the  city  thus  moved 
to  a  higher  and  nobler  life,  nor  depressed  and 
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shamed  by  the  tardy  step  of  reform  and  improve- 
ment. And  say  what  we  will,  there  is  a  soleraa 
sense  in  which  the  departing  can  say  of  the  city 
of  his  long  residence,  "  Here  have  we  no  contin- 
uing city." 

The  city  will  indeed  survive.  The  sunlight 
will  fall  on  its  thousands  of  dwellings;  the 
sounds  of  awakening  industry  will  break  on  the 
morning  air,  and  the  noon-hell  will  call  the  la- 
borers  to  lay  by  the  hammer  and  the  sledge,  to 
still  the  wheel  and  lift  the  valve,  and  crowd  the 
streets  to  where  plenty  awaits  hunger ;  the  eve- 
ning star  will  look  in  upon  many  a  group  by  the 
casement,  aiid  lamps  will  flicker  here  and  there 
amid  the  mist  that  suddenly  falls  as  the  winds  beat 
up  the  ocean  vapors  to  shroud  the  river  shores 
and  fill  the  streets  with  misty  dimness.  But  the 
city  continues  no  longer  as  it  once  existed  to  the 
soul.  There  is  no  charm"  that  can  make  it  so. 
Insensibly  other  influences  will  operate  to  form 
other  habits,  customs,  modes  of  thinking  and 
feeling,  and  in  a  little  while  the  change  in  the 
speech  of  the  visitor  betrays  from  whence  he 
came,  and  that  he  is  a  guest  where  he  was  late 
a  citizen. 

It  is  well  then  that  proper  feelings  be  invited 
to  the  heart  when  a  city,  where  a  soul  has 
known  a  marked  experience,  is  to  be  left.  Such 
parting,  say  what  we  will,  is  something  like  a 
farewell  to  a  friend  who  may  live  to  our  Mem- 
ory, but  may  not  to  our  Sight ;  and  as  far  as 
the  friends  of  the  departing  one  who  leaves  the 
city  make  a  portio^i  of  that  city,  th6  sadness  and 
solemn  thought  of  the  time  may  be  reciprocated. 
It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  no  longer  to  be  what  we 
have  been.  We  shall  live  to  each  other  indeed, 
bat  not  as  we  hate  lived.  Something  is  to  die 
TO  DAT.  We  shall  be  interested  in  each  other, 
ready  to  rejoice  and  weep  as  the  good  God  may 
send  joy  or  sorrow ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  pray 
for  each  other,  and  that  our  Divine  Savior  will 
see  us  pursuing  different  ways  to  the  same  eter- 
nal centre  of  Love,  Light,  and  Liberty.  But 
SOMETHING  mu$t  die  to  day.  We  must  not  wish 
to  be  what  we  have  been  to  each  oth%r.  Some 
feelings  must  be  transferred,  and  around  another 
name  you  must  weave  the  garland  freshest  from 
the  hand  of  friendship.  Some  other  must  have 
the  good  things  this  city  would  have  given  to 
me  had  I  longer  tarried  here ;  and  not  the  shad- 
ow of  a  reed  shall  be  in  the  way,  on  my  part,  to 
prevent  the  passing  to  him  of  all  that  might,  in 
your  best  moments,  have  been  prepared  for  me. 
Prostrate  before  God  I  have  asked  him  to  help 
me  give  up  this  city — this  field  of  earnest  labor, 


sacred  to  me  by  a  thousand  associations ;  and 
now  I  ask  that  He  will  aid  the  souls  to  whom  I 
have  been  something  in  a  spiritual  way,  to  give 
up  me— to  so  give  me  up  that  I  may  not  be  in 
the  way  of  any  just  transfer  of  feeling,  but  be 
quoted  as  one  who  wrought  for  the  same  end  to 
which  the  Coming  Man  may  direct  his  labors. 
We  are  not  essential  to  each  other.  We  can 
stand  apart  and  grow ;  and  from  our  branches 
the  great  Husbandman  may  pluck  the  grapes 
that  shall  fill  the  cup  of  Communion  with  the 
same  richness  of  refreshing  drink,  telling  that 
the  same  sun  has  shone  upon  the  vine  in  the 
one  place  and  in  the  other,  and  that  both  alike 
were  "  rooted  and  grounded  in  love." 

Yes,  the  city  continues  though  the  man  per- 
ishes. It  is  humbling  to  pride  to  see  how  every 
thing  goes  on  just  the  same  as  though  the  ab- 
sent were  present.  He  was  told  what  great  in- 
terests would  sufier,  what  a  loss  would  be  sus- 
tained, but  it  is  really  but  as  the  waters  part 
when  the  boat  glides  through  them  :— in  a  little 
while  the  troubled  stream  is  quiet,  and  the  re- 
flection of  the  overshadowing  rock  or  tree  is  as 
perfect  as  in  a  mirror.  The  fact  is,  the  individ- 
ual lives  to  but  a  small  circle,  except  in  very  un- 
usual cases,  and  his  passing  is  more  like  the  lit- 
tle fluttering  of  the  leaves  on  the  branch  of  the 
tree  when  the  bird  flies  away,  than  like  even 
the  lightest  passing  of  the  boat  in  the  stream. 
Let  us  not  make  ourselves  of  too  great  conse- 
quence. Let  us  call  up  the  growth  of  the  city, 
its  multiplied  agencies,  its  methods  of  improve- 
ment, its  rapid  increase  in  population,  its  evi- 
dence of  energy  and  enterprise,  and  see  it  all 
like  some  gorgeous  vision  of  Power  in  which  we 
may  be  represented  but  as  a  mere  bubble,— it 
may  be  a  bubble  that  a  Newton  used,  but  a  bub- 
ble still, — the  explosion  of  which  did  not  stop 
the  progress  of  the  science  of  Light ;  for  other 
bubbles  were  to  be  found  and  were  used. 

To  the  misanthrope  and  to  the  child  of  vanity 
there  is  nothing  more  oppressive  than  this  inde- 
pendence which  a  city  has  over  the  individual. 
To  the  one,  it  seems  as  though  there  was  no  life 
but  in  association  with  numbers,  that  like  some 
armies  seem  immortal,  as  the  name  of  the  old 
member  is  taken  by  the  new ;  but  the  vain  man 
is  an  amusing  spectacle  as  he  keeps  up  the  pros- 
ecution of  little  arts  to  make  himself  seem  of 
consequence— arts  that  betray  his  jealousy,  his 
longing  to  have  a  place  that  does  not  belong  to 
him,  and  that  makes*  him  wander  like  a  ghost 
that  would  disturb  the  festival  of  the  new  mar- 
riage and  forbid  the  banns,  forgetting  that  he  is 
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but  a  ghost.  It  is  better  to  die  once  for  all  when 
our  time  comes.  It  is  better  to  own  to  ghost- 
ship,  and  keep  in  the  realms  of  shade,  appearing 
in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  mere  visitor,  not  a 
disturber  of  the  peace,  claiming  our  widow  as 
our  bride. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  A  man  lives 
in  the  city  he  leaves,  but  the  life  he  then  lives 
there,  is  not  to  be  changed  or  touched.  In  this 
sense  we  must  reverse  our  language  and  say. 
Here  have  we  a  continuing  city.  Paul  lived  in 
Tarsus  after  he  went  to  Damascus,  and  at  Da- 
mascus after  he  went  on  his  mission  of  Truth 
to  other  cities, — Ephesus,  Philippi,  Corinth, 
Rome ;  in  all  of  which  he  left  a  life  of  power 
when  he  departed  from  their  limits.  If  we  think 
we  have  done  any  thing  in  the  way  of  Christian 
effort,  we  need  not  sorrow  as  though  the  work 
passed  with  the  man.  No !  the  work  remains 
just  as  truly  as  the  houses  which  have  been  built 
by  mechanics  whose  trowels  strike  the  brick  no 
more  in  the  streets.  And  so  our  friend's  work 
remains  when  he  goes  away.  No  man  can  kill 
it.  It  is  not  a  flame  to  be  put  out  with  water 
from  the  river,  or  by  even  the  new  fire  anni- 
hilator.  It  is  like  the  Wind—"  thou  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth."  Its 
effects  will  prove  its  existence.  It  lives  as 
prayer  lives  to  God  when  it  has  died  on  the  ear. 
Who  can  tell  how  prayer  works  the  mighty  end 
for  which  it  is  offered,  and  to  which  it  is  direct- 
ed by  the  overruling  care  of  God  ?  So  the  path 
of  the  continued  life  of  one  who  goes  out  from  a 
city  is  not  to  be  traced  as  we  once  traced  his 
form  in  the  thoroughfare  or  in  the  home.  It  is 
like  all  spirit— no  one  can  tell  its  place  of  lodg- 
ment. Some  have  said  the  soul  was  in  the 
stomach,  some  in  the  heart,  some  in  the  brain, 
and  so  on ;  but  it  is  all  idle  guess  work  ;  and  so 
of  what  a  man  has  done  for  God  and  his  truth — 
it  cannot  be  seen,  it  may  be  traced,  to  this  per- 
son or  class,  humble  or  exalted,  but  it  is  some- 
where a  vitality,  a  power,  a  regenerating  force. 
This  may  satisfy  the  man  who  feels  he  must  die 
in  one  sense  to  a  city ;  and  it  may  also  satisfy 
those  who  feel  sorrow  at  heart  because  that 
death  must  take  place.  God  lives,  and  every 
thing, that  has  lived  for  Him  lives  on  like  the 
growth  of  the  grain  that  crowns  the  hill-side 
with  green  and  gold  in  luxuriant  increase, 
though  the  seed  of  that  fruitfulness  is  no  more. 

HENRT  BACON. 
Sept.  1851. 

**  But  not  to  me  can  the  present  seem 
Like  a  foolish  tale,  or  an  idle  dream.'* 


A  TALESTINBo 

Dkar  Valentine,  how  oft  my  thoughts  will  roam. 
From  the  thronged  city  to  my  mountain  home  ; 
How  of^  in  fancy  from  the  crowd  I  flee. 
Again  to  wander  by  the  lake  with  thee. 

O,  when  the  sunset  clouds^grow  gray  at  even. 
And  the  fair  twilight  star  comes  forth  in  heaven  ; 
When  the  moon  smiles  upon  oor  own  dear  lake. 
Whose  silver  waves  such  sad  sweet  mosic  make. 
Do  wave  and  cloud,  pale  moon,  or  shimmering 

star. 
Waken  a  single  thonght  of  one  afar  ? 

Ah  !  were  I  but  the  healthful  mountain  air. 
To  kiss  thy  brow  and  wave  thy  raven  hair  ; 
Or  a  soft  star  above  thy  path  to  gletm. 
And  cheer  thee  nightly  with  a  lo?ing  beam  ; 
Or  the  pure  wave  to  sparkle  for  thine  eye. 
And  murmur  music  as  it  wanders  by  ! 

Yes,  I  would  be  a  cloud,  a  flower,  a  tree. 
Or  aught  that's  fair  and  beautiful  to  thee. 
Oh,  I  would  be  a  tender  thought,  a  sigh, 
To  wake  within  thy  heart,  and  there  to  die  ! 

M.  A.  H.  D. 


Received  too  late  for  our  last  No.     xd. 


ESTIMATES  OP  LIFE. 

Thb  same  truths  present  a  very  different  as- 
pect, and  confirm  a  very  different  view  to  one 
man,  from  what  they  do  to  another.  To  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  most  important  illastratioa 
of  this,  the  Christian,  cherishing  one  main  con- 
ception of  human  life,  sees  some  facts  as  prima- 
ry, and  others  as  secondary,  while  to  the  sensu- 
alist, it  is  precisely  the  reverse.  Indeed,  they 
may  be  said  to  interchange  views  of  human  life ; 
to  both  it  is  trivial,  to  both  it  is  great,  bat  in 
senses  exactly  opposite. 

In  one  point  of  view,  human  life  is  a  great 
thing  to  the  sensualist.  It  is  so  when  he  looks 
at  it  from  within,  because,  entertaining  no  con- 
ceptions which  rise  above  its  animal  or  material 
uses,  to  him  it  is  every  thing.  It  contains  the 
sufti  total  of  his  hopes,  his  joys,  his  treasures. 
Like  the  widow's  two  mites,  these  days  and 
hours,  ebbing  so  fast  away,  constitute  all  he  has, 
even  all  his  living.  He  recognizes  no  domain 
of  being,  except  that  which  is  comprised  in  the 
circle  of  his  perception ;  he  conceives  no  happi- 
ness but  that  which  mates  itself  with  his  bound- 
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ing  pulses.  Of  what  lies  outside,  his  soul  nev- 
er pauses  to  think ;  or,  if  it  hovers  a  moment 
over  that  speculation,  it  drops  into  dark  and 
gloomy  conjecture,  and  flies  back  to  the  present, 
as  its  only  tabernacle  of  love  and  desire.  To 
him,  this  life  is  great  in  itself;  io  its  breathing 
consciousness,  its  sunlight  and  its  air.  It  is  to 
him  a  harp,  which,  if  shattered,  you  destroy  all 
music;  a  lamp,  which,  if  quenched,  you  put  out 
all  light.  Kept  continually  close  to  his  eye,  it 
covers  the  expanse  of  the  horizon,  and  veils  the 
stars.  It  is  great  in,  itself  and  it  is  great  in  its 
accessories,  its  pomp,  its  wealth,  its  pleasure. 
Indeed,  these  are  as  important  as  life  itself;  for 
if  this  present  being  be  regarded  as  all,  what  we 
possess,  what  we  wear,  or  eat,  or  grasp,  is  an 
essential  part  of  life.  Money  is  life ;  fame  is 
life;  the  splendid  apparel  and  the  sumptuous 
banquet  are  life.  If  there  is  nothing  within  us 
that  transcends  these  material  circumstances, 
then  man  and  they  are  equal,  having  a  like  dig- 
nity and  significance.  So,  this  earthly  existence 
is  a  great  thing,  when,  like  the  sensualist,  we 
confessedly  or  virtually  regard  it  as  our  all; 
when  its  forms  are,  for  us,  the  only  substantial 
realities;  when  its  tumult  drowns  all  other 
voices;  when  its  glitter  eclipses  all  other  splen- 
dors; when  it  darkens  our  heaven,  and  banishes 
oar  God ;  when  it  is  great  enough  to  bind  all 
the  affections,  to  absorb  all  the  interests,  and  to 
fill  all  the  capacities' of  a  human  soul. 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  life,  regarded  from 
this  point  of  view,  by  the  Christian,  appears  ex- 
tremely small.  Seen  by  him  as  a  mere  mortal 
term,  and  with  only  its  sensual  relations,  it  is 
as  a  vapor  and  a  dream,  for  it  lies  enfolded 
within  conceptions  that  stretch  out  through  eter- 
nity, and  that  are  overshadowed  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  Divine  realities.  In  itself,  it  is  but  a 
hasty  breath,  a  momentary  spark,  a  swift  run- 
ning brook,  measured  off  by  a  few  spring  flow- 
ers, a  few  withered  leaves.  And  its  accessories 
are  but  the  glories  of  an  hour,  the  drapery  of  de- 
cay; the  uncertain  sceptre,  the  glittering  dust, 
that  drops  broken  and  useless  from  the  hands 
of  the  dead.  To  him  who  rises  into  the  scope 
of  a  truly  spiritual  view,  small  indeed  is  the  span 
of  mortal  existence.  Tracing  the  current  of  im- 
mortal years,  its  days  of  joy  and  sorrow  dwindle 
to  a  point;  gazing  upon  countless  regions  of  life 
and  thought,  its  theatre  ^of  action,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  excitement  it  holds,  shrinks  to  a  dim 
obscurity. 

But  again,  looking  upon   human  life    from 


as  trivial.  Turning  upon  it  the  cold  gaze  of 
science,  it  becomes  merely  a  phenomenon  of 
nature ;  a  result  evolved  in  the  everlasting  pro- 
cess of  things.  No  view  of  life  is  so  depressing 
and  heartless  as  that  of  a  philosophic  material- 
ist, or  sceptic.  It  withdraws  from  the  universe 
the  light  of  a  personal  and  Infinite  Father;  it 
severs  the  vital  ligaments  of  man's  worth  and 
duty,  and  quenches  in  his  heart  the  sparks  of 
immortal  hope.  Viewing  him  only  as  an  effect 
projected  by  the  mysterious  agencies  of  matter, 
perishable  as  the  plant  or  the  brute ;  regarding 
him  as  a  material  object  among  other  objects, 
whirled  in  the  orbit  of  eternal  necessity,  and 
under  the  control  of  unbending  and  unpitying 
laws,  it  bids  him  look  upward,  where  worlds  lie 
strewn  thick  as  golden  sands,  and  then  acknowl- 
edge his  insignificance ;  it  bids  him  look  down 
into  the  unsounded  chasm  of  the  grave,  and 
there  behold  his  end.  From  no  quarter  have 
there  issued  such  mean  and  degrading  views  of 
human  life,  such  satire  upon  man*s  weakness 
and  worthlessness,  such  withering  scorn  at  all 
he  attempts  or  executes,  as  from  those  whose 
conceptions  of  our  nature  are  sensual  and  mate- 
rial, and  who  have  looked  upon  it  from  the  side 
of  science  or  philosophy. 

But,  to  the  Christian,  looking  upon  human 
life  from  the  same  point  of  view,  yet  with  a  vis- 
ion of  intense  spiritual  sympathy,  it  rises  at  once 
into  greatness  and  importance.  Viewed  in  its 
essence,  considered  in  its  relations,  its  capaci- 
ties, its  purposes,  it  becomes  a  grand  and  ex- 
haustless  fact.  So  far  from  dwindling  before 
the  greatness  of  nature,  this  only  furnishes  vast- 
er suggestions  of  its  destiny,  and  wider  fields 
for  its  capabilities.  While,  considering  man  as 
only  a  material  object,  he  might  be  disposed  to 
say,  "  When  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the  work 
of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  stars,  which  Thou 
had  ordained,  what  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  or  the  son  of  roan,  that  Thou  visitest 
him  ?"  And  while  the  condescension  admitted 
in  these  questions  fills  him  with  humility  and 
gratitude,  still,  he  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  God 
is  mindful  of  him,  that  God  has  visited  him,  and 
also  has  singled  him  out  with  infinite  goodness, 
and  distinguished  him  from  the  plant  or  the 
brute ;  for  He  has  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  and  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honor.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  ^e  is  not 
merely  a  material  object,  but  a  spiritual  and  im- 
mortal being.  And,  comprehended  in  this  vis- 
ion, life  is  a  great  fact.  e.  ii.  chapin. 
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A  GREAT  WK0N6. 

We  cut  the  following  from  an  article  in  the 
Philadelphia  "  Inquirer,"  and  endorse  its  senti- 
ments with  our  whole  heart.  We  know  persons 
who  have  taken  the  conversation  of  private  in- 
tercourse and  used  it  for  mean  purposes,  and  we 
have  the  same  feeling  towards  them  that  we 
have  towards  the  cholera— distance  is  hetter 
than  nearness. 

"  To  steal  into  the  conBdence  of  a  fellow-he- 
ing,  of  a  friend  or  neighbor,  to  win   upon  his 
feelings,  and  worm  out  his  secrets— all  under 
the  mask  of  friendship— and  then  to  betray  those 
secrets  to  the   world— nay,  to  exaggerate  and 
pervert  them,  is  a  species  of  social  delinquency 
and  deliberate  wickedness,  from  which  all  who 
are  truly  high-minded  and  virtuous,  must  shrink 
with  horror.     It  involves  the  double  ^uilt  of 
treachery  ai)d  hypocrisy.    It  perverts  the  holy 
privilege  of  friendship  to  the  basest  purpose,  and 
stabs  at  the  victim,  when  he  not  only  least  sus- 
pects, but  when  he  leans  and  relies  upon  the 
base  and  guilty  hand,  as  that  of  an  adviser  and 
a  companion.     But,  there  is  another  description 
of  social  treachery,  which  is  far  more  common. 
.  We  allude  to  the  disposition  which  premils  so 
generally,  to  listen  to  the  frank  and  unpremedi- 
tated remarks  of  another — remarks  made  in  his 
own  family  circle,  and  thus  on  privileged,  if  not 
hallowed  ground,  and  then  go  forth  into  society 
and  repeat  them.      The  repetition,  too,  is  often 
made  in  an  unkind  spirit.     The  manner  is  chan- 
ged or  misrepresented,  and  thus  what  was  meant 
in  jest  or  playfulness,  is  converted  into  a  serious 
matter,  and  is  made  the  cause  of  irritation  or 
ill-will.    The  idle  tattlers  of  the  hour,  who  are 
ever  on  the  watch  for  some  hasty  remark,  and 
who  eagerly  catch  it  up,  and  bear  it  from  ear  to 
ear,  are  not  only  common  nuisances,  but  they 
are  worse.    They  are  the  disturbers  of  quiet  and 
happy  homes — they  are  the  fomeuters  of  discord 
and  disunion  among  friends— they  are  either  the 
thoughtless  or  the  malignant  causes  of  scandal, 
calumny,  bitterness  and  feud.    Alas,  how  many 
of  these  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  every  great 
metropolis,   but  in  every  little  village.    They 
hasten  from  door  to  door,  as  if  bent  on  mischief. 
The  slightest  whisper  of  slander  is  magnified 
into  something  serious,  and  thus  by  nods  and 
shrugs,  and  strange   surmises,  reputations  are 
trifled  with,  characters  are  assailed,  and  house- 
hold circles  are  rendered  miserable.     Should  it 
not  hp  rpfrarded  as  a  dutv  on   the  nart  of  those 


who  are  admitted  to  the  con6dence  of  friends 
and  families,  who  are  made  parties  to  their  se- 
crets, and  before  whom  many  things  are  said 
notintended  for  the  general  ear  of  the  world— it 
it  not  a  duty  on  the  part  of  all  such,  to  avoid  the 
repetition,  even  of  harsh  remarks,  or  the  betray- 
al of  any  single  circumstance  that  was  evident- 
ly made  known  in  a  spirit  of  confidence  ?  Is  it 
not  a  heartless  and  treacherous  occupatioo,  to 
repeat  language  that  was  meant  only  for  the 
private  ear,  especially  if  the  repetition  be  calcu- 
lated to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  original  ut- 
terer,  or  to  wound  the  feelings  of  another  ?  All 
have  errors  and  infirmities,  and  all,  therefore, 
are  liable  to  mistakes.  It  is  impossible  to  keep 
watch  and  guard  upon  ourselves  at  all  moBoenta, 
while  there  are  many,  moreover,  who  are  qaick, 
impulsive,  and  thoughtless,  and  who,  indeed, 
ofcen  say  things  which  they  do  not  really  mean. 
It  is  cruel,  therefore,  to  Uke  advantage  of  soch, 
to  gain  their  confidence  and  enjoy  their  friend- 
ship, and  yet  abuse  both  to  their  disadvantage. 
The  dearest  ties,  the  most  sacred  attachments, 
the  holiest  bonds,  have  been  sundered  by  this 
species  of  wanton  hypocrisy  and  heartless 
treachery.  The  little  things  of  life  are  often 
pregnant  with  mighty  consequences.  A  remark 
made  in  confidence,  and  repeated  in  a  vicious, 
jealous,  or  malignant  spirit — nay,  if  repeated  at 
all,  will  often  open  the  door  for  misconstmction, 
and  lead  to  misunderstandings,  that  years  of  af- 
ter effort  will  not  fuHy  reconcile.  Nothing 
wounds  so  deeply  as  the  slight,  or  unmerited 
censure  of  a  friend.  Nothing  rankles  so  keenly 
in  the  human  heart,  as  a  belief  or  impression 
that  one  to  whom  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
turning  with  confidence  for  a  long  period,  and 
of  whose  faith,  good-will,  and  sincerity  we  never 
entertained  a  doubt,  has  said  or  done  something, 
either  calculated  to  destroy  the  kindly  feeling  at 
a  blow,  or  to  throw  a  suspicion  upon  his  conduct 
for  ever  after.  And  yet  this  is  the  bitter  fmit  of 
social  treachery.  A  word  or  hint,  a  snggestion 
attributed  to  a  friend,  and  calculated  to  annoy 
or  to  wound,  will  often  disturb  an  intimacy,  and 
rupture  bonds  that  have  existed  closely  and 
kindly  for  years.  The  spirit  that  would  delib- 
erately  engage  in  this  foul  work,  and  with  the 
malevolent  purpose  of  exciting  suspicion,  or  de- 
stroying confidence  and  good  will,  is  at  once 
despicable  and  demoniac.  Its  trophies  are  sev- 
ered bonds— its  triumphs  are  broken  hearts." 

The  soul  of  the  high  minded  and  honorable  is 
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FEMALE  HBDICAL  COLLEGE  OF 
FEX^ISTLVAMA. 

FIRST  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  First  CommeDcement  of  the  Female 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  for  conferring 
degrees,  took  place  in  this  city,  Dec.  30,  1851. 
The  occasion  drew  together  a  very  large  audi- 
ence. The  exercises  were  introduced  with*  mu- 
sic and  by  prayer,  after  which  the  President  of 
the  College,  William  J.  Mullen,  conferred  the 
degree  of  "  Doctor  of  Medicine"  on  eight  ladies 
in  the  following  manner : 

"  Ladies,  after  a  careful  and  thorough  exami- 
nation, on  the  part  of  our  Board,  you  have  been 
found  fully  qualified  to  become  practitioners  in 
the  healing  art  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In 
the  name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Corporators  of 
the  Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
present  you  a  Diploma,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Faculty,  conferring  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  with  all. the  honors,  rights 
and  privileges  appertaining  thereunto." 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  graduates, 
with  the  subject  of  the  thesis  chosen  by  each 
one:— Phebe  M.  Way,  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
"Wounds";  Hannah  E.  Longshore,  Pennsylva- 
nia, "Neuralgia*' ;  Anna  M.  Longshore,  Penn- 
sylvania, **Electricity  ;"  Martha  A.  Sawin,  Mas- 
sachusetts, "Anaemia" ;  Ann  Preston,  Pennsyl- 
vania, "Diagnosis";  Annette  A.  Hunt,  New 
York.  "True  Physician" ;  Frances  G.  Mitchell, 
England,  "Chlorosis" ;  Susanna  H.  Ellis,  Penn- 
sylvania, "Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on 
the  Functions  of  Respiration  and  Nutrition." 

An  address  was  then  delivered  by  Prof.  J.  S. 
Longshore,  which  was  very  interesting,  giving  a 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  institution— the  first 
Female  medical  college  in  the  world.  By  its 
chartered  rights  and  privileges,  its  acts  are  equal 
to  those  of  any  other  medical  institution  where 
the  **M.  D."  is  conferred  ;  and  those  on  whom 
it  had  then  been  conferred  were  counselled  to 
claim  equality  with  other  physicians,  but  to  do 
it  with  that  delicacy  and  with  attention  to  those 
properties  which  command  respect.  They  were 
urged  not  to  consent  to  perform  secondary  ofli- 
ces  in  the  sick  room,  except  in  cases  of  necessi- 
ty ;  to  require  compliance  with  their  prescrip- 
tions; to  never  visit  for  the  purpose  of  merely 
giving  an  opinion  where  another  physician  was 
attending  a  patient;  and  never,  in  any  other 
^ay,  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  practice  of 
others.  They  were  warned  to  expect  and  to 
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prepare  for  prejudice,  misrepresentation  and  mis- 
construction, and  to  be  all  the  more  cautious 
and  prudent  because  of  their  peculiar  position  ; 
to  withdraw  from  arrogance ;  to  be  ever  ready  to 
make  reparation  for  a  wrong  done,  but  to  submit 
to  no  wrong  ofiered ;  to  wait  upon  the  poor  cheer- 
fully, faithfully,  gratuitously,  but  to  demand  of 
others  a'  full  and  fair  payment,  and  to  send  in 
their  bills  at  least  twice  a  year.  These  last  two 
items  seemed  to  please  the  audience  mightily. 
A  similar  commotion  was  caused  by  the  remark, 
"In  your  prescriptions,  give  no  alcoholic  drinks" 
This  was  enforbed  by  good  reasonings  and  facts, 
and  the  position  was  taken  by  the  orator,  that 
the  physician  ought  to  unite  with  the  moralist 
and  divine,  in  all  places,  in  efibrts  to  arrest  the 
evils  of  intemperance. 

The  address  expressed  the  solicitude  with 
which  the  Faculty  had  followed  the  ladies  in 
their  studies,  and  the  high  gratification  in  view 
of  their  success,  proving  that  their  sex  are  not 
only  good  students,  able  to  pursue  all  the  studies 
of  a  regular  course  of  medical  instruction,  but 
also  to  think,  reason,  analyze,  compare,  and  de- 
duce for  themselves.  The  Faculty  was  confi- 
dent that  these  graduates  would  exert  a  good 
influence  in  behalf  of  the  College. 

Many  hopes  are  connected  with  the  success  of 
this  institution.  We  learn  that  two  wealthy  la- 
dies have  promised  to  build  a  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial edifice  for  the  College.  A  large  number 
of  influential  ladies  of  Philadelphia  are  much 
interested  in  its  success,  among  whom  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Hale  is  prominent,  and  of  whose  kind- 
ness the  students  make  honorable  mention.  We 
see  no  reason  why  this  new  avenue  to  honorable 
distinction  and  emolument  should  not  be  trodden 
by  noble  minded  women ;  and  certain  we  are 
that  if  nature  teaches  any  thing,  she  teaches 
that  woman  is  as  well  entitled  to  the  oflice  of 
Doctor  as  man.  Some  persons  sum  up  the  whole 
of  their  aversion  in  the  remark,  "  How  queer  to 
see  a  woman  doctor  for  a  man  I"  We  presume 
the  intention  is,  for  the  "  woman  doctor"  to  con- 
fine her  practice  to  her  own  sex ;  but  pushed  to 
the  extreme,  let  the  question  be  asked.  What  is 
there  wrong  in  having  a  woman  doctor,  while  it 
seems  all  right  to  have  a  woman  nurse,  for  the 
sick  man  ?  A  hundred  good  arguments  could  be 
written  in  favor  of  the  doings  of  the  Female 
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"  Death,  to  the  wise  man,  is  the  desired  port 
where  he  moors  his  bark  gladly,  as  in  some  quiet 
haven  of  the  Fortunate  Isles." 
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UNIFERSALISH  IN  DEATH. 

Death  is  an  inevitable  event.  We  cannot 
turn  from  the  path  in  which  it  lies.  No  vision 
can  be  deemed  more  real  than  that  of  the  open 
grave  as  ready  to  receive  us.  Sad  is  our  lot  if 
we  see  nothing  beyond  it,  and  have  no  heavenly 
vision  unto  which  we  may  be  obedient,and  which 
can  give  us  "  stron?  consolation  and  good  hope, 
through  grace."  The  Universalist  realizes  this, 
and  therefore  his  gratitude  is  devout  and  earnest 
towards  Almighty  God  for  the  ".sure  and  stead- 
fast'* hope  given  in  the  Gospel,  that  brought  life" 
and  immortality  to  light."  No  disciple  of  Jesus 
has  stronijer  reasons  for  the  exercise  of  calm 
submission  and  serene  hope  at  the  approach  of 
death,  than  he  has,  and  more  triumphant  con- 
quests over  the  darkening  power  of  the  great 
enemy  have  never  been  witnessed  than  among 
the  true  believers  in  the  unlimited  grace  of  God. 

But  yet  the  opposing  voice  is  continually  heard 
against  the  sufficiency  of  Universalism  for  sup- 
port in  Death.  With  a  singular  contradiction, 
we  are  told,  "  It  will  do  to  live  by,  but  not  to  die 
by."  I  call  this  a  contradiction,  because  the  re- 
ligion which  will  do  to  live  by,  must  do  to  die 
by,  for  what  is  the  best  preparation  for  death,  if 
it  be  not  religious  living?  If,  however,  they 
mean  by  this  remark,  that  if  there  were  no  fu- 
ture life,  our  faith  would  do  well  enough  to  live 
by,  we  say  it  is  a  remark  unworthy  of  the  seri- 
ous subject  with  which  it  is  connected,  for  while 
we  all  admit  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  future 
and  immortal  life,  and  controvert  only  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  to  be  the  character  of  that  life  ?" 
there  is  no  use  in  descending  to  the  employment 
of  sneers  and  squibs. 

But  why  is  the  common  objection  made  that 
Universalism  will  fail  the  soul  in  Death?  Not 
because  facts  certify  the  truth  of  it.  No.  Facts 
arc  altogether  in  the  opposite  scale— numerous, 
weighty,  definite  and  beautiful.  A  long  cata- 
logue has  been  published  under  the  title  of  "The 
Christian's  Triumph,  or  Happy  Death  Scenes." 
No  man  can  question  in  the  least  the  truth  of 
them,  and  they  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  con- 
trast with  the  death  scenes  so  commonly  wit- 
nessed where  there  is  more  of  fear  than  of  hope. 
Dr.  Thomas  Scott,  the  author  of  a  very  popular 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  was  often  distressed 
with  fears  and  anxieties  respecting  his  eternal 
state,  anil  when  he  was  earnestly  desired  to  take 
comfort  from  the  remembrance  of  his  labors  for 
the  church  and  his  faith,  he  said,—"  Even  one 
fear,  where  infinity  is  at  slake,  is  sufficient  to 


countervail  all  the  consoling  effects  of  faith." 
And  here  is  the  great  evil  with  which  the  believ- 
er  in  a  limited  redemption  must  struggle.  The 
possibility  of  being  lost  has  more  force  to  depress 
many  souls,  than  all  the  hopes  they  can  foster 
have  power  to  console.  And  this  will  be  in  pro- 
pK)rtion  as  believers  in  a  limited  salvation  are 
humble  and  cherish  but  little  pride  for  what  they  | 
have  done  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  When  they 
recall  the  past,  and  with  it  contrast  what  they 
should  have  been  and  done,  the  soul  is  over- 
whelmed, and  they  are  prostrated  in  view  of  sin- 
fulness. And  not  seeing  the  absolutje  infinite 
grace  of  God — his  interest  in  every  child  of  his 
creation,  and  his  unalterable  purpose  to  redeem 
all,  they  have  died  in  darkness— their  sun  went 
down  in  clouds.  Take  Andrew  Fuller  for  an 
example.  He  was  a  great  divine  and  esteemed 
as  truly  "orthodox."  His  life  is  spoken  of  in  the 
most  exalted  terms.  When  he  lay  on  the  bed 
of  death,  he  was  desponding,  and  his  friends  at- 
tempted to  cheer  him  by  detailing  what  he  bad 
done  for  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.  But  no ; 
conscience  recalled  more  omissions  of  duty  than 
performances,  and  he  said, — "  I  have  been  a  great 
sinner;  and  if  I  am  saved  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
great  and  sovereign  grace."  The  brother  who 
preached  his  funeral  sermon  touched  upon  this 
matter,  asserting  that  "  it  is  not  the  voice  of  con- 
gratulation on  a  well  spent  life,  however  just, 
that  is  most  acceptable  in  those  awful  moments, 
to  pious  minds;  that  is  often  heard  with  trem- 
bling diffidence  and  conscious  apprehension  of 
contaminating  motives  and  counteracting  de- 
fects. The  sweetest  music  in  the  ears  of  expir- 
ing piety,  must  be  struck  from  another  string : 
"  This  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  us 
eternal  life,  and  that  life  is  in  the  Son."  "  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gtfl  of  God  is 
eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.** 

Now,  whatever  lessons  the  certainty  of  God's 
grace  being  extended  to  all,  must  weaken  indi- 
vidual hope,  and  give  room  for  every  heart  to 
tremble  in  fear  and  doubt.  This  is  common 
sense,  and  no  subtleties  of  the  schools  can  cover 
its  simplicity  or  alter  its  truth.  Universalism 
allows  the  full  evidence  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  and  the  immortality  of  all  mankind.  It 
has,  therefore,  as  much  influence  to  support  the 
soul  in  death,  as  any  other  form  of  Christianity, 
so  far  as  belief  in  a  future  and  immortal  life  is 
concerned.  And  as  it  asserts  the  continuance 
of  God's  universal  love  over  the  myriads  of  the 
immortals,  it  has  a  most  powerful  support  for 
the  dying  which  no  other  religion  can   impart.' 
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On  the  lD6nite  Mercy  of  God,  on  the  eternal  in- 
terest of  the  great  Father  in  the  spiritual  well 
being  of  mankind,  we  repose  our  hope.  Jesus  i 
Christ  is  the  ordained  **  Savior  of  the  World," 
as  "  the  Image  of  God  and  the  Brightness  of  his 
glory." 

We  will  give  an  example  of  the  support  which 
Universalism  has  aflbrded  in  the  trying  hour  of 

death.     I  refer  to  Mrs.  S ,  of  Haverhill,  Ms., 

who  was  beautiful  in  life  as  in  death. 

Of  her  I  can  truly  and  earnestly  say,  that  she 
was  one  of  the  most  exemplary  women  I  ever 
knew.  Her  mind  was  early  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  she  walked  in  its  holy 
influence.  Her  trials  in  sickness  were  many 
and  severe — unutterably  so— attended  with  cir- 
cumstances too  painful  for  narration.  Could  I 
command  the  most  eloquent  language,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
reality,  awakening  as  it  did  the  most  sorrowful 
emotions  in  those  who  were  but  attendants 
where  they  could  not  aid.  Her  sufferings  were 
protracted  in  a  degree  astonishing  to  aged  expe- 
rience and  profound  medical  skill ;  but  were 
borne  with  a  fortitude  and  patience  that  well 
accorded  with  the  Christian  harmony  of  her  life. 
Never  was  a  being  more  resigned  ;  though  re- 
peated instances  of  severest  trial  called  anew  for 
the  exercise  of  every  feeling  of  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience. When  she  first  supposed  herself  dying, 
she  said  to  a  sister  friend,  ^*  If  I  die,  tell  them 
(her  husband,  relatives,  and  friends)  I  die  per- 
fectly happy."  This  I  have  reason  to  believe 
she  said,  because  some  of  her  relatives  who  dis- 
like our  faith,  had  many  times  assured  her  that 
she  would  renounce  her  faith  when  death  was 
near ;  and  also  to  give  a  thought  of  pleasantness 
to  her  friends,  as  she  expected  she  should  expire 
without  being  able  to  converse,  and  would  have 
them  understand  the  emotions  of  her  soul. 

Her  severest  sickness  continued  for  about  a 
week.  She  was  then  told  by  her  physician  that 
be  thought  she  could  not  live  through  the  day. 
Myself  and  wife  were  sent  for ;  but  my  wife  on- 
ly was  able  to  obey  the  call.  To  her  she  confi- 
ded a  most  tender  message  to  the  children,  ex- 
pressive of  her  anxiety  for  their  welfare,  and  a 
kind  remembrance  to  a  social  society  in  which 
she  was  an  officer,  adding,  in  her  conversation, 
her  contentment  and  hope  in  the  Gospel.  About 
this  time  she  told  one  of  her  friends  to  inform  a 
Calvinistic  relative  that  she  never  felt  more  con- 
fidence in  the  doctrine  she  had  long  believed  than 
then,  and  to  assure  her  that  her  prophecies  of 


On  the  day  previous  to  her  death  (Saturday) 
I  visited  her,  and  found  her  somewhat  more  easy 
than  on  the  preceding  evening.  She  expressed 
to  me  her  lonsrings  to  die,  saying,  "  I  never 
wanted  any  thing  in  my  life  so  much  as  I  want 
to  die."  And  then  in  a  moment  she  added,  *'To 
die  is  pleasant,  I  think."  I  remarked,  that  it  is, 
if  we  look  rightly  on  all  things  connected  with 
it.  She  said  it  was  thus  that  death  was  made 
pleasant  to  her.  *' I  feel,"  said  she,  "that  I 
could  lie  still  and  die  without  uttering  one  word. 
I  long  to  die — it  seems  as  if  I  could  not  wait  my 
time."  Desiring  me  to  pray,  I  asked  her  if  she 
had  any  thing  in  particular  for  which  she  wish- 
ed me  to  pray  ?  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sweet 
placidness  of  her  countenance  as  she  summoned 
all  her  strength  to  command  her  trembling 
nerves,  and  uttered  these  words — "  Pray  that  my 
aged  father  and  mother  may  be  strengthened  in 
the  doctrine  that  sustains  me ;  that  my  husband, 
whom  I  must  leave  behind,  may  take  good  care 
of  the  children  ;  that  I  may  have  strength  given 
me  to  bear  all  that  I  must  bear."  After  prayer, 
she  spoke  of  the  joy  she  had  derived  from  sitting 
at  her  chamber  window,  when  she  could  not  go 
out,  and  listening  to  the  services  of  the  sanctu- 
ary—her house  being  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  church  of  her  choice  and  love.  The  tones 
of  the  hymns  of  praise,  .the  utterance  of  prayer, 
and  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  coming  to  her  ear 
softened  by  the  distance,  had  a  peculiar  charm, 
and  delicious  was  her  enjoyment. 

She  remarked  that  she  had  deeply  desired,  all 
through  her  sickness,  to  hear  singing.  She  wish- 
ed to  renew  those  holy  and  happy  hours.  I  in- 
vited several  of  her  friends  to  visit  her,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  this  desire.  They  went — 
and  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that  led  to 
her  room,  sang, 

**  How  cheering  the   thought  that  the  spirits  ki 

bliss 
Will  bow  their  bright  wings  to  a  world  such  at 

this. 
Will  leave  the  bright  mansions  of  glory  above. 
To   breathe  o*er  our  spirits  some  message  of 

love  ;** 

together  with  several  others.  Her  soul  was  de- 
lighted and  elevated,  and  she  expressed  her  deep 
pleasure  with  the  service  of  song.  When  the 
friends  were  retiring,  she  desired  they  would 
come  again  and  *'  bring  more."  "  I  want,"  she 
said,  "  to  hear  more  such  appropriate  tunes  and 
hymns."     Her  soul   desired  many  voices  and 
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hopes  of  the  Gospel.  But  she  was  not  able  again 
to  bear  earthly  songs.  She  was  soon  to  be  en- 
raptured with  the  harps  of  seraphim.  She  died 
without  a  struggle,  her  spirit  reposing  in  the 
love  of  hearen. 

I  could  give  as  eloquent  recitals  of  others,  over 
whom  I  have  lifted  the  prayer,  giving  them  to 
God,  and  who  died  as  hopefully.  But  I  have 
recorded  enough,  and  no  more  let  the  slander  be 
heard  that  Universalism  will  not  support  the 
soul  in  death.  It  alone  is  the  true  Comforter, 
for  it  can  alone  permit  the  dying  to  say  to  all 
weeping  friends—"  We  meet  again — in  hea- 
ven !"  B. 


OBITUiKL 

The  following  lines  were  writen  in  memory 
of  a  loved  and  lovely  young  cousin,  Lucy  Jane 
Hanmer,  who  died  in  New  York  on  the  12th  of 
January,  at  the  age  of  19 ;  another  victim  of 
consumption.  Her  beautiful  and  happy  life  was 
like  that  of  a  flower,  fostered  by  affection,  and 
guarded  from  every  ill  that  love  could  avert ;  and 
like  a  flower,  with  blight  at  its  heart,  she  faded 
from  the  eyes  that  watched  over  her ;  but  though 
her  form  lies  buried  beneath  the  winter  snow, 
which  is  scarce  more  stainless  than  was  her 
sweet  spirit,  even  while  it  dwelt  on  earth,  that 
spirit,  like  the  fragrance  of  a  flower,  has  exhaled 
to  its  native  Heaven- 

THE       WHITE       ROSE. 

Flowers  hav«  been   worn  upon  my  breast,  fair 

flowers  in  bud  and  bloom, 
Rejoicing  with  their  gracefulness^  their  beauty 

and  perfume  ; 
But  one  was  valued  most  of  all,  a  treasure  held 

apart. 
The  purest  and  the  loveliest,  the   white  rose  of 

my  heart. 

And  love  would  fain  have  shielded  well  that  fair 
and  fragile  form^ 

Nor  sufl*ered  it  to  feel  the  breath  of  blightiog  cold 
or  storm  ; 

Nor  summer  sims  too  iervenHy  its  beauty  to  em- 
brace. 

Nor  winds  of  heaven  too  rougkly  breathe  upon 
its  lovely  face. 

But  care  and  tenderness  were    vain  to  ward  the 

stroke  of  fate. 
The  frost-king  marked  its  pride  of  bloom,  defied 


Casting  it  withered  to  the  ground,  pierced  with 

his  icy  dart. 
And  a  pale  snow-wreath  covers  now,  the  white 

rose  of  my  heart. 

Thou  wert  that  rose,  oh  fair  young  friend  !  so 
pure  and  brief  thy  life, 

With  loveliness  and  grace  adorned,  with  flower- 
like  fragrance  rife  ; 

And  watchful  love  thy  pathway  smoothed,  and 
led  with  tender  hand. 

Thy  steps  mid  scenes  of  pleasantness,  in  youth's 
unclouded  land. 

Thou  hadst  not  known  the  grief  that  kills,  with 
slow  consuming  pain, 

The  inward  wounds  whose  sting  to  heal  all  earth- 
ly balm  is  vain  ; 

Corroding  cares  had  never  dimmed  the  brightneai 
of  thy  mind. 

Nor  chilled  the  heart  where  love  and  truth,  and 
purity  were  shrined. 

Ere  clouds  had  darkened  o'er  thy  head,  or  tem- 
pests gathered  near. 

While  in  the  sun  thy  life's  fair  stream  flowed  on, 
serene  and  clear, 

An  angel  whispered,  **  come  away,'*  thy  bound- 
ing pulse  grew  slow. 

Love's  cheek  was  blanched,  love's  heart  was 
faint,  thine  early  doom  to  know. 

But  to  the  Father's  high  behest  thy  heart  was 

meekly  bowed. 
While  thou  didst   fade  from  earth  away  like  a 

bright  evening  cloud. 
Thou  sleepest  now,  nor  love   nor  grief  can  bid 

that  sleep  depart. 
Nor  raise  thee  from  thy  snow-wreathed  bed,  oh 

white  rose  of  my  heart  ! 

M.    ▲.    H.    D. 


Advice  to  a  Mourner.  — Dr.  Johnson  once 
gave  advice  to  a  mourner  in  few  words :  '*  Be 
not  solitary— he  not  idle."  Of  course,  he  would 
not  carry  his  idea  so  far  as  to  deny  all  retire- 
ment, for  his  thought  undoubtedly  took  hold  on 
the  common  indulgence  of  grief  where  solitude 
is  sought  to  ponder  on  grief  and  the  iron  eats 
into  the  heart,  more  and  more  corrodingly.  The 
common  round  of  duties,  the  ordinary  ways  of 
usefulness,  furnish  the  best  means  of  finding  the 
remedial  blessing  which  the  delighted  heart 
needs.  b. 

"  No  one  deserves  the  name  of  man  who 
makes  a  greater  fuss  about  the  wounds  of  pov- 
erty than  a  girl  makes  about  those  of  her  ears, 
since  equally  in  both  cases,  hooks,  whereby  to 
suspend  jewels,  are  inserted  into  the  wounds." 
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SuMMERFiELD,  Of  Life  OD  a  Farm.  By  Day 
KellogLee.  Auburn:  Derby  6i  Miller.  1862. 
Pp.  246. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  We  have  read  it 
through,  and  in  our  opinion  it  it  a  remarkable 
book— remarkable  for  the  effectual  bringing  to 
the  very  senses  of  the  reader  the  sweet  scented 
fields  and  the  cool  air  of  the  hill-top  and  shady 
woods.  It  is  not  the  talk  of  a  professed  writer 
or  actor,  but  of  a  real  lover,  admirer — we  had 
almost  said  adorer — of  the  fair  and  bright  things 
of  Nature,  the  true  life  of  rural  industry  and  hope. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  oiur  author  would  have 
a  remarkable  success  in  describing  the  Natural 
History  of  New  York  State,  as  Gilbert  White  in 
the  **  Natural  History  of  Selbome,*'  or  William 
Miller  in  his  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Win- 
ter Books,  where  scenes  and  characters  are  but 
the  places  and  persons  to  introduce  the  attractive 
things  that  catch  the  poet  *s  eye  and  only  6nd  de- 
scription from  the  poet*s  pictorial  faculty.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  any  person,  except  a  com- 
pletely unimaginative  soul,  taking  up  and  reading 
this  book  without  having  some  of  the  finest  pic- 
tuoes  of  successful  Farm  Life  coming  before  him 
with  all  that  poetical  bewitchingness  that  makes 
the  citizen  who  is  crazed  with  the  intense  life  of 
the  city  sigh  for  the  orderly  life  of  the  well  culti- 
vated acres,  and  the  well  observed  and  well  en- 
joyed phenomena  of  rural  boundaries.  The  Bear 
Hunt,  and  the  Lost  Lamb,  are  fine  specimens  of 
'graphic  description,  and  the  seventh  chapter, 
'*  The  Captive,"  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  prose 
poems  we  have  ever  met.  Any  painter  of  Genius 
could  make  one  of  the  finest  pictures  out  of  the 
description  there  given  of  a  morning  in  June. 

We  commend  this  book  unreservedly  to  our 
readers.  It  is  elegantly  printed,  and  is  worth  its 
price. 

Thb  Corner  Stone.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
Very  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. — With  nu- 
merous engravings.  New  York  :  Harper  6l 
Brothers.  1852.  Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussey  6l  Co., 
Comhill. 

This  is  the  second  of  Abbott's  Young  Christian 
series,  elegantly  printed  and  illustrated.  It  is  an 
earnest  and  plain  spoken  treatise  for  those  who 
accept  the  severest  forms  of  Christianity,  and  yet 
it  abounds  with  passages  which  we  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit.     It  astonishes  us  that  one  so 


sensible  as  Mr.  Abbott,  dealing  so  perpetually  in 
matters  of  every  day  common  sense,  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  expressions  he  employs  in  re- 
gard to  the  hopelessness  of  the  future  for  a  large 
portion  of  our  race.  This  is  his  language  :  "De- 
struction !  it  is  a  word  in  regard  to  which  all  com- 
ment is  useless,  and  all  argument  vain.  Pervert- 
ed ingenuity  might  modify  and  restrain  such  ex- 
pression as  eternal,  and  everlasting,  but  destruc- 
tion,— it  bids  defiance  to  caviling  :  it  extinguish- 
es hope.**  And  yet,  we  read  in  the  Scriptures 
the  following:  **  0  Israel  thou  hast  destroyed 
thyself ;  but  in  me  is  thine  help.**  Hosea  xiii.  9. 
The  only  hope  of  any  8inner*8  redemption  he 
makes  to  be  "  creating  anew.'*  «•  Sin  once  ad- 
mitted, the  soul  is  ruined.  It  lies  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins  ;  going  farther  and  farther  away 
from  God,  and  sinking  continually  in  guilt  and 
misery.  Sin  thus  does  more  than  entail  misery — 
it  perpetuates  itself.  The  worst  of  all  its  conse- 
quences, is,  its  own  inevitable  atad  eternal  con- 
tinuance.'* This  is  plain  talk,  and  we  like  the 
plainness, — the  slightest  sin  gives  the  momentum 
to  the  soul  downward,  and  only  the  direct  inter- 
position of  God  can  arrest  it  ! 

When  shall  we  see  books  for  Universalists  writ- 
ten with  similar  high  aims  and  published  in  as  at- 
tractive a  style  as  these  works  of  Abbott  ? 

The  Young  Christian  :  A  Magazine  for 
Universalist  Sunday  Schools  and  Families.  Edi- 
ted by  G.  L.  Demarest.     New  York  :  1851. 

The  December  issue  of  this  neat  little  monthly 
has  been  received,  and  we  perceive  by  it  that  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  is  closed.  We  renewed- 
ly  commend  it  to  public  notice  and  favor.  We 
paid  it  the  best  compliment  we  could  pay  it  by 
ordering  125  copies  for  the  school  of  the  First 
Universalist  Society  in  Providence.  It  is  publish- 
ed at  25  cents  a  year,  and  is  hereafter  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  **  Universalist  Paper  and  Book  Es- 
tablishment," New  York — the  establishment 
which  owns  and  publishes  the  Christian  Ambassa- 
dor, Rev.  B.  B.  Hallock,  agent,  883  Broadway, 
New  York.  A.  Tompkins,  is  the  Boston  pub- 
lisher. 

The  Haunted  Church,  or  the  Little  Organ 
Girl.  By  Elizabeth  Doten.  Boston  :  J.  M.  Ush- 
er.    1852.     Pp.  76. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  little  girl  playing  an  organ 
and  dreaming,  and  her  dream  is  told.     We  sup- 
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posed,  by  the  advertisement,  that  the  story  was 
some  recital  of  strugglings  and  moral  successes, 
but  find  we  were  mistaken.  The  story  makes  an 
interesting  juvenile  book,  but  we  question  the 
propriety  of  making  an  object  of  curiosity  of  one 
who  only  dreams  what  reminds  us  of  **  Pippa 
Passes'*  by  Browning. 

Devotional  Songs  :  A  Collection  of  An- 
thems, Chants,  and  Hymn  Tunes,  designed  for 
Public  and  Private  Worship.  By  Geo.  J.  Corrie. 
Philadelphia  :  Published  for  the  author  by  A. 
Andre  &  Co.,  No.  229  Chestnut  Street. 

This  work  is  proposed  to  be  issued  in  numbers 
at  26  cents  each,  engraved  and  printed  in  a  neat 
style.  We  feel  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
author's  enterprise,  because  the  music  is  good, 
and  he  is  the  organist  of  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah where  we  minister.  The  number  before  us — 
the  first — contains  three  pieces, — ^  Trio,  **  How 
beauteous  are  their  feet  ;*'  <*  Dubosq,"  adapted 
to  the  7's  metre  eight  line  hymn,  **  Holy,  holy, 
holy  Lord;**  and  "Jubilate  Deo,"  a  double 
chant.  The  first  is  Mr.  Corrie's  arrangement,  the 
others  are  his  compositions  ;  and  having  listened 
to  the  music  thereof,  we  commend  this  work  to 
the  attention  and  patronage  of  ovr  friends. 

Oliver  Ditson'^  Music.  115  Washington 
Street,  Boston.     1S52. 

We  have  before  ua  copies  of  The  Hungarian 
Battle  Song,  air  by  Coria,  words,  s3rmphonies  and 
accompaniment  by  J.  H.  If  ack  Naughton,  with  a 
bold  frontispiece  giving  a  portrait  of  Kossuth. 
Delia's  Waltz,  by  W.  C.  Glynn  ;  O  what  a  world 
of  beauty — words  by  Charles  Swain,  music  by  S. 
8.  Wardwell  ;  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,  as 
sung  by  the  Berlin  Choir,  arranged  for  four  voi- 
ces ;  Un  Premier  Amour  Redowa,  by  A-  Waller- 
stein  ;  Passing  Away,  by  George  Linley,  arran- 
ged for  the  Guitar  by  Samuel  Eeene  ;  Mary  El- 
len Polka,  by  Wm.  C.  Glynn  ;  Pretty  Little  Chan- 
ges for  Pretty  Little  Fingers — popular  airs  arran- 
ged in  the  easiest  manner  for  two  performers  on 
the  piano  forte,  by  J.  R.  Ling. — These  are  all 
elegant  plate  music,  and  Mr.  Ditson's  is  the  place 
to  find  whatever  is  wanted  in  this  line. 

t  First  Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent OF  Public  Schools  of  the 
City  of  Boston.  Read  and  Accepted.  Dec. 
30,  1851. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  public  schools 
is  Nathan  Bishop,  Esq.,  who  was  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Providence  public  schools  for  nearly 
twelve  years.  He  presents  a  very  able,  well 
toned    and   tempered  Report.      Considering  the 
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dition  and  cost  of  the  Boston  Schools,  we  cannot 
understand  why  but  one  thousand  copies  of  this 
Report  were  ordered  to  be  printed.  Mr.  Bishop 
speaks  of  having  received  the  utmost  sympathy 
and  co-operation  in  the  outset  of  his  labors, 
and  that  he  has  witnessed  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  citizens  of  Boston  a  universal  expression  of 
strong  interest  in  their  public  schools.  "All  onhe 
in  desiring  their  continued  prosperity  and  tbeii 
increasing  usefulness,"  and  in  connection  with 
this  there  seems  to  be  as  univeisal  a  feeling  that 
some  searching  reforms  in  the  Schools  is  needed. 
Out  of  the  tax  for  1860,-51,  $1,266,030^,  ^ 
$325,126,60,  or  more  than  26  per  cent,  was  ex- 
pended for  schools.  The  City  now  pays  for  sala- 
ries, fuel,  and  the  care  of  school-houses,  at  the 
rate  of  about  nine  dollars  for  each  girl  and  twdve 
dollars  for  each  boy,  per  annum  in  the  large 
schools,  and  in  the  smaller  schools  12  and  15.  The 
average  expense  for  the  last  ten  years,  for  each 
scholar  in  all  the  schools,  was  $10,59.  In  the 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  the  cost  has  been 
$16,  26  ;  in  the  Primary  Schools  $6,  28,  per  an- 
num. 

An  excellent  portion  of  this  Report  is  that 
which  is  devoted  to  the  **  Qualifications  of  Teach- 
ers.** This  topic  is  discussed  with  groat  care 
and  sufficient  delicacy.  The  plain  fact  is  enfor- 
ced, that  higher  considerations  than  regard  to 
personal  feeling  should  determine  the  continu- 
ance of  a  teacher  in  his  office.  Three  hundred 
female  teachers  are  employed  in  the  schools,  who 
have  the  cai^e  of  over  eighteen  thousand  of  the 
twenty-two  thousand  scholars.  The  Report  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of"  a  Normal  School  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  daughters  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston  to  become  better  teachers  than 
can  now,  as  a  general  thing,  be  found  to  fill  va- 
cancies which  are  frequently  occurring.'*  A  brief 
outline  of  what  they  need  to  be  instnicted  m  b 
given,  which  outline  closes  with  the  following 
sensible  paragraph :  **  Teachers  need  to  nnder- 
stand  both  the  nature  and  tendency  of  all  the 
passions  manifested  among  children,  and  also 
how  to  restrain  these  passions  within  their  proper 
limits.  They  should  also  understand  the  nature  and 
offices  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  should  learn 
how  these  can  be  so  cultivated  as  to  hold  the 
passions  in  subjection  to  the  decisions  of  Con- 
science. Perhaps, on  this  point,  more  than  on 
any  other,  both  parents  and  teachers  are  liable 
to  make  the  most  ruinous  mistakes  in  the  moral 
training  of  children.  Some  persons  seem  to  re- 
gard the  existence  of  the  lower  propensities,  com- 
mon to  us  all,  as  evils,  and  address  themselves  to 
the  task  of  era(£tcatinj^  them  from  the  hearts  of 
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children,  rather  than  to  the  cultivation  of  the  high- 
er moral  elements  of  our  nature,  evidently  de- 
signed to  confine  the  lower  passions  within  their 
proper  spheres  of  action,  and  thus  make  them 
minister  to  our  happiness.*' 

We  have  a  large  number  of  school  teachers 
among  our  readers,  but  we  are  sure  they  have  no 
Deed  of  this  caution,  as  their  religion  impels  them 
to  the  method  here  recommended.  Their  office 
is  a  noble  one  ;  and  the  successful  discharge  of 
its  duties  gives  them,  to  the  eye  of  the  Great 
Judge,  a  place  among  the  most  honorable^  of  the 
earth. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  and 
Speeches  of  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison.  With 
an  Appendix.  Boston  :  B.  F.  Wallcut,  21  Com- 
hill.     1852. 

This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  plain  spoken 
things,  fairlj  representing  the  gifts  and  methods 
of  Mr.  Garrison  by  between  sixty  and  seventy  se- 
lections from  what  he  has  said  and  written. 

Diversities  of  Gifts.  By  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Leonard,  Chelsea,  Mass.  Printed  (and  in  a  hand- 
some manner)  by  Bazin  6l  Chandler,  Cornhill, 
Boston.     1852. 

This  sermon  was  preached  in  the  Church  of  the 
Paternity  (a  beautiful  name  !)  last  November, 
and  was  requested  for  publication.  It  has  a  good 
and  timely  theme,  which  is  well  discussed  and  in 
an  excellent  spirit.  When  we  wish  to  enter  at 
once  into  the  spirit  of  a  preacher,  we  always  turn 
first  to  the  last  pasagraph  in  his  sermon,  and  in 
this  case  we  were  not  disappointed.  There  we 
read  this  fine  sentiment :  **  We  do  not  know  the 
ultimate  of  our  powers  ;  we  do  not  know  our  en- 
tire being.  Let  us  be  serene  and  joyous,  howev- 
er, because  we  can  leain  what  we  are  designed 
to  do,  by  doing  what  we  have  the  might  to  do.'* 
The  sermon  is  a  plea  for  comprehensiveness  in 
judging  Men  and  Methods  ;  and  the  preacher 
goes  earnestly  against  that  great  vice  of  the  Pul- 
pit, Imitation,  He  says  :  **  The  subject  which 
has  thus  far  occupied  onr  thoughts,  is  full  of  in- 
struction. The  most  obvious  lesson  which  it 
teaches  is,  first  to  find  our  work,  and  then  to  do 
it  in  our  own  way,— to  be  no  copyist,  and  not  to 
quarrel  with  ourselves  because  we  cannot  do  the 
work  and  speak  the  words  of  another  ;  and  not 
to  quarrel  with  other  people  because  they  do  not 
adopt  our  methods  and  speak  our  words.*' — **  In 
any  department  of  moral  eHbrt,  each  must  work 
in  his  own  way,  use  his  own  gifts,  reap  his  own 
reward.  Ho  may  incorporate  the  qualities  of  oth- 
er persons,  imitate  the  example  of  larger  souls, 
labor  in  their  spirit,  but  to  do  precisely  their  work 


is  not  for  him.  That  is  an  impossibility  ;  for  ev- 
ery man's  deed  to  be  his  own,  must  have  a  dis- 
tinct, an  original  and  unborrowed  character." 

Let  the  spirit  of  these  sentiments  be  felt,  and 
there  would  not  be  the  perpetual  talk  about  mo- 
tivet  where  all  that  a  fair  mind  has  to  deal  with 
is  the  argument.  We  trust  that  more  and  more 
this  spirit  will  be  diffused  among  our  Ministry  and 
the  Denomination  ;  and  certainly  the  Members 
of  the  Church  of  the  Paternity  could  not  have  a 
handsomer  compliment  paid  to  them,  than  they 
have  rendered  to  themselves  by  requesting  the 
publication  of  this  discourse  of  our  excellent 
brother.  Its  tone  is  as  clear  and  sweet  as  silver 
bells  at  sea. 

Report  of  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment FOR  1851.     By  the  City  Marshal. 

This  is  one  of  those  documents  that  set  a  Chris- 
tian reader  to  thinking  what  evil  there  is  in  the 
world  to  be  overcome  by  good.  First  of  all,  we 
give  thanks  for  the  appointment  of  *'  An  officer 
for  the  schools,"  who  looks  after  cases  of  troan- 
vcy  which  are  reported  to  the  mayor  by  the  masters 
of  the  Grammar  Schools.  He  keeps  a  record  of 
idle  and  vagrant  children,  and  in  many  instances 
successfully  aids  the  efforts  of  their  parents  to 
keep  them  regularly  at  school.  The  Massachusetts 
Legislature  for  1849  and '50,  passed  a  law  giving 
the  power  to  cities  and  towns  to  make  by-laws  in 
reference  to  the  evils  of  truancy,  and  that  is  cer- 
tainly a  power  that  should  be  most  faithfully  ex- 
ercised. Among  the  items  of  crime  under  the  head 
of  Complaints  and  Arrests,  we  find  Gambling  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  144  ;  Violations  of  License  law, 
718  ;  Common  Drunkards,  311  ;  Drunkenness, 
1,565.  The  whole  number  of  Complaints  and 
Arrests,  was  5,449,  of  which  number  1,110  were 
minors — over  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  In  obedi- 
ence to  an  order  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  the 
following  facts  were  ascertained  ;  that  the  num- 
ber of  places  where  intoxicating  drinks  were  sold, 
(Nov.  1851)  was  1500  ;  by  Americans,  490,  by 
German,  English  and  Swedes,  110,  by  Irish,  900  ; 
in  cellars,  300,  above  ground,  1,190  ;  by  males, 
1,374,  by  females,  162.  These  drinks  are  sold 
at  65  oyster  and  ice  cream  saloons,  and  in  90 
bowling  alleys  ;  947  places  for  the  sale  of  these 
drinks,  are  open  on  the  sabbath  ;  1,031  places 
keep  only  these  drinks  ;  469  groceries  keep  them. 
And  all  except  four  of  the  "first  class  hotels" 
have  open  bars  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Here  is  an  item  that  may  serve  to  point  a  mo- 
ral :  "  The  ascertained  average  expenses  of  a  boy 
at  the  State  Reform  School  at  Westborough  is 
about   $34  per  annum  ;  while  the  average   costs 
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of  the  inmates  of  eleven  State  Prisons,  is  $67  per 
annum."  The  costliest  thing  for  any  community 
is  the  support  of  criminals.  The  cost  to  the  city 
of  Boston  for  its  day  and  night  police,  is  $150,000 
per  annum  !  Fifty  thousand  dollars  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  the  day  police. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns. 
Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  In  four  volumes. 
Vol.  I.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1852. 
On  sale  at  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.'s,  Cornhill,  Bos- 
ton. 

Mr.  Chambers  says  rightly  when  he  speaks  of 
the  idea  that  Bums  was  "  only  a  wonderful  peas- 
ant*' as  giving  way  to  the  fact  that  **  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  poetical  spirits,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  birth  and 
education — circumstances  which  may  enhance 
his  merits,  but  ought  not  to  take  from  them." 
The  works  of  Lockhart  and  of  Allan  Cunningham 
on  Burns,  we  have  always  highly  prized,  and  Car- 
lyle*8  Essay  is  a  fine  thing,  but  we  find  in  Cham- 
bers' first  volume  a  spirit  of  larger  comprehen- 
siveness and  deeper  insight  than  in  what  either  of 
the  other  writers  have  given.  Mr.  Chambers  has 
wrought  his  work  upon  the  plan  of  presenting  the 
poems  of  Burns  in  strict  chronological  order  in 
connection  with  the  Memoir,  thus  making  the 
Poems  open  the  Life  and  the  Life  give  significance 
to  the  Poems.  We  learn  that  the  youngest  sister 
of  Burns  is  still  alive,  Mrs.  Beggs,  and  her  mem- 
ory has  aided  this  new  efibrtT ;  and  by  the  labors 
bestowed  by  the  new  editor,  there  is  given  not 
only  a  larger  amount  of  biographical  detail,  but 
**  a  new  sense,  efficacy  and  feeling'*  has  been  im- 
parted to  the  Poet's  writings.  Mr.  Chambers 
finely  speaks  of  those  writings  as  giving  an  "Un- 
dying Voice  for  the  finest  sympathies"  of  man- 
kind.    This  work  must  be  popular. 

Crimora  :  or  Love's  Cross.     By  G.  Leighton 
Ditson.     Boston  :  Published  by  the  Author.  1852. 

This  volume  is  by  the  author  of  the  work  on 
Circassia,  or  **  A  Tour  to  the  Caucasus,"  which 
we  favorably  noticed  when  it  appeared,  and  which 
has  been  flatteringly  received  throughout  the 
country.  Here  we  meet  our  author  in  a  new 
field,  with  powers  for  bold  description  and  pas- 
sion-painting which  will  make  him  to  be  read 
with  deep  interest.  ** Crimora"  signifies  •*  a  wo- 
man of  a  great  soul,"  (page  11)  and  we  have  the 
development  in  the  story  of  the  fitness  of  the 
name  for  the  character  around  whom  the  interest 
is  woven,  till  the  coronation  of  victory  comes, — 
**  This  is  indeed  a  woman  of  great  soul  /"  said 
the  king,  deeply  affected  by  the  scene  before  him. 
She   is  worthy  the  name  Crimora  !     She  has 


borne  Love's  Cross  nobly,  and   now  receives  her 
most  sweet  reward." 

Norton's  Literary  Almanac,  for  1652. 

New.York. 

This  is  designed  as  an  Almanac  for  the  Book- 
seller, Librarian,  and  Reading  Man,  fashioiied 
according  to  the  new  idea  of  almanac  making  of 
summing  up  statistics  and  information  in  the  mort 
concise  manner.  The  little  annual  before  as  has 
quite  a  collection  of  matter  touching  literary  pro- 
jects, books,  libraries,  and  the  dead  of  the  past 
year  among  authors  and  writers.  It  is  edited  by 
the  conductor  of  "  Norton's  Literary  Gaxcttc"— 
a  valuable  periodical  for  those  interested  m  books 
and  literaiy  pursuits. 

Arvine's  Cyclopedia  of  Anecdotes. 
Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1852. 

This  serial  maintains  its  character  for  interest 
and  value,  and  we  renew  our  commendation  of 
it  as  worthy  the  attention  of  oar  readers. 


THE     LOST     HEART. 

'*  Say,  have  you  found  the  heart  I  lost 

As  you  and  I  last  night 
The  fragrant,  new-mown  meadow  crossed, 

Reneath  the  sweet  starlight  ?" 

«»  I  have  a  heart  ;  but  ere  I  show  it, 

*Tis  fair  thou  shouldst  define 
The  private  marks  by  which  thourt  know  it  ; 

No  doubt  the  heart  is  thine." 

««  Well,  'twas  not  hard,  nor  very  strong, 

A  loving,  little  heart. 
Filled  with  sweet  raptures  and  wild  song. 

But  all  unskilled  in  art. 

*«  *Twas  like,  in  its  free,  joyous  youth, 

A  bird  upon  the  wing, — 
A  worshiper  of  love  and  truth, 

And  every  blessed  thing.*' 

"  Well,  here's  the  heart,  so  fond  and  true, 

I  never  could  forsake  it ; 
Yet  rightfully  belongs  to  you 

The  priceless  gem— then  take  it." 

«*  I  thank  you,  sir.     But  hold,  look  here  ! 

I  said  my  heart  was  tmall ; 
This  great,  warm,  throbbing  heart,  'tis  clear. 

Is  not  my  heart  at  all  ! 

*•  Aha,  a  roguish  plunderer  thou  ! 

So  this  nice  heart  is  Mtiie  / 
No  matter  though,  I'll  keep  it  now, 

'Tis  most  as  good  as  mine." 

[From.  Grace  Greentoood^M  Poemi. 
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MCRBISE  OF  GOTEENRENT  AND  PEACE. 

8  Ai.  iz.  7  :    Of  the  increase  of  His  gOTemment 
i  peace  there  shall  be  no  end. 

The  great  questioo  of  our  tiroes  is  concerDing 
e  Increase  of  Government — whether  it  shall  be 
I  the  side  of  Absolutism  or  of  Republicanism, 
he  history  of  Nations  has  learned  us  to  fear  the 
ctension  of  any  government;  for  with  power 
>mes  the  temptation  to  use  it,  and  in  no  age 
as  the  world  been  good  enough  to  preserve  fi- 
elity  to  the  principles  of  liberty  where  success 
stablished  the  party  of  freedom  in  power.    It 
las  beeij  with  the  State  as  with  the  Church, 
^uther  and  his  co-workers  battled  against  the 
yranny  of  the  Papal  hierarchy ;  but  when  the 
Reformation  was  successful,  then  came  the  war 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Throne,  the  intrusions 
of  the  civil  power  into  the  domain  of  purely  ec- 
clesiastical concerns ;  this  was  followed  by  the 
Puritan  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishops, 
and  New  England  was  founded  by  the  freight 
of  the  May  Flower.    But  here  another  step  was 
to  be  taken,  and  Roger  Williams  had  courage 
and  prudence  to  take  it.    The  first  settler  of 
Boston,  Wm.  Blackstone,  had  felt  this  tyranny, 
and  in  his  indignant  remonstrance  to  the  people, 
he  told  them,  he  did  not,  at  sacrifices  dearer  than 
life,  flee  from  the  tyranny  of  Lords  Bishops  to 
pass  under  the  yoke  of  Lords  Brethren.    He  fled 
into  solitude,  desiring  even  his  name  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  but  a  beautiful  river,  lined  with  flour- 
ishing towns,  bears  it  down  from  age  to  age. 
Roger  Williams  did  nobler  than  this.    He  felt 
the  obligations  of  his  social  nature,  and  lifted  a 
great  principle  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Breth- 
ren, and  plunged  through  savage  wilds  till  he 
came  to  the  sunny  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  on 
the  heights  of  which  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  city  for  all  who  were  distressed  for  conscience 
sake,  and  called  it  Providence.    But  even  there 
the  strife  did  not  cease,  for  the  tyranny  of  the 
School  was  opposed— the  School  that  taught  the 
Catechism  with  the  Alphabet,  and  was  disown- 


ed by  the  Rhode  Island  people  because  of  its  in- 
vasions on  the  Rights  of  Conscience.  That  is 
still  a  question,  and  an  important  question, 
whether  the  Catholic  shall  be  compelled  to  read 
a  version  of  the  Bible  he  believes  to  be  false  to 
the  original  Scriptures ;  whether  the  Universal- 
ist  shall  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  chapters 
and  columns  are  headed  with  titles  and  leading 
ideas,  when  the  pretension  is  that  the  Bible  used 
is  without  note  or  comment ;  and  whether  the 
Unitarian  must  repeat,  as  a  part  of  Scripture, 
the  text  of  the  three  witnesses,  when  candor  and 
the  slightest  intelligence  in  reviewing  its  histo- 
ry, must  decide  it  to  be  an  interpolation,— that 
which  originally  was  a  part  of  the  commenta- 
tor's gloss  is  inserted  as  a  portion  of  the  text  it- 
self. And  yet  farther,  the  same  contest  is  to  be 
carried,  till  the  tyranny  of  the  Judiciary  shall  be 
overruled,  and  an  honest  man  be  allowed  every 
where  the  force  of  his  testimony,  though  he  does 
not  defame  his  Maker  by  a  belief  in  the  eternity 
of  punishment  and  sin,  or  has  no  belief  at  all. 

A  great  principle  is  the  impulse  to  ever  renew- 
ed contests.  It  is  a  source  of  ever  enlarging 
views.  It  sends  light  in  a  direction  not  dream- 
ed of;  and  the  boasts  of  its  advocates  in  one 
realm  of  its  sovereignty,  are  used  by  reformers 
in  a  new  field  of  enterprise,  to  shame  into  action 
the  indifferent  or  the  sluggard.  Policy  is  for 
exigencies,  they  are  told,  but  principles  are  for 
perpetual  application,  that  there  may  be  an  in- 
crease of  just  government  and  of  the  arts,  the 
victories,  and  the  glories  of  peace. 

And  now,  as  I  have  said,  the  great  question  of 
the  times  is  concerning  the  increase  of  govern- 
ment,— Absolutism  or  Republicanism.  It  is  a 
great  question — a  fearful  question— a  question 
that  involves  untold  issues,  for  it  discusses  and 
applies  great  principles,  and  the  mind  of  man 
staggers  before  the  stupendous  reach  of  their 
giant  advances,  ft  sees  that  there  is  issue 
within  issue,  that  there  is  problem  within  prob- 
lem, as  is  shown  in  the  advance  of  the  principle 
of  Religious  Freedom  from  battling  with  the 
Church,  to  war  against  the  Power  of  the  Throne ; 
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the  conclave  of  the  Brethren  ;  and  so  on,  in  the 
ascending  scale  of  broad  views  and  persistent 
and  consistent  action.  The  history  of  Liberty 
is  not  so  much  the  history  of  struggles  for  all 
nations  as  for  one ;  and  the  mournfullest  passage 
in  the  history  of  our  own  country  is  that  where, 
after  freedom  and  independence  had  been  won, 
chains  were  forged  by  the  hands  that  had  pledg- 
ed life,  fortune  and  sacred  honor  in  support  of 
the  struggle  to  maintain  the  position  that  liber- 
ty was  the  unalienable  right  of  man.  Repub- 
lics are  to  be  feared  as  well  as  Despotisms ;  for 
man  is  more  ready  to  demand  justice  than  to 
render  it,  to  claim  liberty  than  to  yield  it. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  great  fear  always 
is  that  increase  of  government  will  not  be  in- 
crease of  peace.  Grand  are  the  victories  of 
peace.  The  crystal  Palace  displayed  them,  and 
the  world  paid  the  meed  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
tiou.  But  what  a  Palace  would  that  be  which 
should  display  the  arts  of  War— the  products  of 
skill  in  strategy  !  We  rejoice  in  the  increase  of 
the  dominion  of  Industry  because  of  its  paciSc 
influences ;  but  even  here,  as  in  all  things  hu- 
man, there  is  fear  to  be  entertained  ;  for  while 
we  talk  of  the  peaceful  arts— of  the  beauty  and 
splendor  of  the  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair, 
there  are  voices  that  call  us  to  consider  what 
lies  behind  this  show  in  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  thousands  of  artisans.  Goaded  by  un- 
generous thrusts  at  the  vacancies  in  the  Ameri- 
can department  of  that  great  show,  the  Ameri- 
can called  up  to  the  imagination  a  Crystal  Pal- 
ace that  should  exhibit,  in  contrast,  the  working 
people  of  the  Factories  of  the  Old  World  and  of 
the  New.  This  would  show,  could  it  be  justly 
pictured,  that  the  glare  of  the  prosperity  of  Peace 
hides  as  fearful  sights  as  the  glitter  and  show  of 
War.  An  English  poet,  now  the  Royal  Bard, 
has  a  fine  poem,  recalled  to  me  by  these  thoughts, 
entitled  "  The  Palace  of  Art,*'  All  the  affluence 
of  his  rich  mind  is  exhausted  in  describing  that 
palace,  as  though  it  were  prophetic  of  the  past 
year's  great  show,  "  so  royal-rich  and  wide." 
The  poet  shows  how  the  work  of  the  Art-Queen 
went  on  as  though  inexhaustible  resources  of 
mind  and  arm  and  skill  were  at  her  command; 
but 

««  Full  oft  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth 
Flashed  thro*  her  as  she  sat  alone, 

Yet  not  the  less  held  she  her  solemn  mirth. 
And  intellectual  throne 

Of  full-sphered  contemplation.     So  three  years 
She  strove,  but  on  the  fourth  she  fell. 


Like  Herod,  when  the  ahoot  was  in  his  ears. 

Struck  thro*  with  pangs  of  hell. 
When  she  would  think,  where'er  she  turned  her    | 
sight,  I 

The  airy  hand  confusion  wrought. 
Wrote  *  mene,  mene,*  and  divided  quite 

The  kingdom  of  her  thought."  < 

Then  were  revealed  to  her  the  human  side  of 
all  the  toil  she  had  demanded  reckless  of  cvciy 
thing  but  her  own  pride,  and  that  beaatifal  and 
gorgeous  Palace  became  haunted  with  fearfiil 
apparitions.  No  longer  was  every  thing  minis- 
tering to  her  love  of  increase  of  gorernment, 
without  a  humane  regard  for  an  increase  of 

peace, — 

I 

**  But  in  dark  comers  of  her  palace  stood 

Uncertain  shapes,  and  unawares  { 

On  white-eyed    phantasm  weeping    tears   of 
blood 
And  horrible  nightmares. 
And  hollow  shades  enclosing  hearts  of  flame,       , 

And,  with  dim  fretted  foreheads  all. 
On  corpses  three  months-old  at  noon  she  came,    i 
That  stood  against  the  wall.*' 

And  so  the  work  of  retribution  went  on  till  she    ' 
sought  in  lowliness  to  pray  and  mourn  over  the 
past,  yet  said  concerning  the  great  work  of  the    : 
Past,—  ! 

**  Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that  are 

So  lightly,  beautifully  built  ;  , 

Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there  , 

When  I  have  purged  my  guilL**  [ 

With  a  poet's  subtle  art  we  are  taught  that  I 
the  Arts  of  Peace  may  build  as  reckless  of  hu- 
manity as  the  Arts  of  War  destroy ;  and  while 
we  are  boasting  of  our  splendid  triumphs,  the  < 
grand  conquests  of  modern  civilization,  the  fact  ; 
may  be^  we  are  being  conquered,  we  are  enslav- 
ing ourselves  to  material  gain ;  and  while  in  the 
realm  of  Art  we  are  victorious,  we  are  overcome    i 
within.    There  is  an  increase  of  government    i 
without,  but  not  within  ;  there  is  no  increase  of 
real,  substantial,  satisfying  peace  any  where. 
"  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wick-   | 
ed."    The  Wisdom  from  above,  is  "  first  Pare,   | 
then  Peaceable."  i 

These  thoughts  may  aid  in  opening  to  us  the  |> 
rich  meaning  of  the  Prophet's  words, — "  Of  the  i 
increase  of  His  government  and  peace,  there  shall  i  ■ 
be  no  end."  An  endless  increase  of  Government  i 
and  an  endless  increase  of  Peace,  projecting  a  I 
harmony  which,  in  its  ultimate  expression,  pre-  I 
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seats  the  visioD  of  a  Redeemed  World.  Who  can 
describe  theblessedness  given  in  the  proclamation 
of  a  Power  that  shall  always  be  good— that  shall 
always  increase  peace  as  it  increases  its  govern- 
ment— that  shall  unite  in  its  advances  glory  to 
God  and  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men  ! 
Should  such  a  proclamation  be  made  concerning 
this  nation  by  a  messenger  from  Heaven,  what  a 
relief  it  would  be  !  what  a  joy  it  would  pour  into 
millions  of  troubled  souls !  But  this  is  not  our 
happy  condition ;  and  every  increase  of  national 
sway  is  an  increase  of  perplexity  as  to  the  means 
and  methods  of  preserving  Peace  among  the 
States  and  with  the  World.  We  have  been  re- 
minded by  a  Soul  of  wondrous  might,  that  we 
are  **  a  Power  among  the  nations,*'  and  should 
make  that  fact  felt.  It  is  true  we  are  a  power 
amid  the  nations,  and  ought  to  make  that  pow- 
er felt  in  behalf  of  the  righteous  laws  of  nations, 
international:  law ;  but  no  one  should  make  light 
of  the  problem,  "  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?"  lest 
we  strive  for  an  increase  of  governing  influence, 
without  securing  the  really  pacific  results  which 
are  needed  by  the  nations. 

Because  of  this  we  need,  as  a  people,  rever- 
ence for  Religious  Principle  in  all  public  and 
private  concerns,  inspiring  that  "  obedience  of 
faith  which  never  separates  Purity  from  hopes 
of  Peace,  and  relies  confidently  on  the  progress 
and  final  success  of  liberal  principles  in  national 
a£&irs,  the  world  over,  because  of  the  increase 
of  Christ's  government  and  peace  there  shall  be 
no  end. 

Bat  faith  must  have  reason,  if  it  be  a  national 
faith,  and  the  exhortation  of  Peter  is,  "  Be  al- 
ways ready  to  give  to  every  man  that  asketh  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you."  This  has  a 
wide  province  of  application,  and  may  demand 
of  us  reasons  why  we  believe  in  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Redeemer  ?  It  is  a  fair  question. 
Let  it  be  answered. 

The  answer  is  in  the  nature  and  necessities 
of  Man  and  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  alone 
to  meet  and  satisfy  that  nature  and  those  neces- 
sities. By  direct  interposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Almighty,  Christianity  was  introduced;  it 
came  with  its  prophecies  of  universal  conquest ; 
the  field  was  the  World,  the  success  sure  and 
complete ;  and  to  that  success  God  hath  pledged 
himself  by  the  special  act  of  giving  that  religion 
and  inspiring  those  prophecies.  Christianity 
has  had  success,  and  that  fact  shadows  forth  the 
reach  of  its  power  in  the  future ;  for  it  has  with- 
stood the  mightiest  assaults,  and  powers  that 
laughed  at  its  seeming  feebleness  have  perished 


before  its  strength.  Obscure  men,  when  the 
crushing  calamity  seemed  to  be  falling  on  them, 
have  seen  the  conquest  of  truth  complete  in  what 
the  future  would  bring;  that  future  became 
present  time,  **  and  there  were  great  voices  in 
heaven,  saying.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ ; 
and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever." 

It  is  glorious  t^  see  how  admirably  Christiani- 
ty has  advanced  from  age  to  age,  notwithstand- 
ing it  would  seem,  to  the  casual  glance,  that  on- 
ly perpetual  controversy  and  war  have  occupied 
the  soul  of  Christendom.  When  a  step  was  ta- 
ken, there  was  a  pause  to  fortify  the  ground  as- 
sumed; Christianity  never  *Meft  its  wounded 
behind,"  nor  a  gate  unguarded ;  and  hence  came 
the  occasions  for  internal  battles  after  the  out- 
ward had  been  fought  and  won.  Discussion 
made  truth  a  portioh  of  the  common  thought. 
New  forces  of  reasoning  were  imparted  beyond 
the  schools,  and  children  answered  grave  ques- 
tions better  than  they  had  been  answered  by  an- 
cient^ sages.  And  suddenly,  as  emblematic  of 
the  thing  itself,  the  spirituality  of  Christianity 
has  been  set  up  against  forms  or  institutions, 
and  a  new  life  has  been  given  to  the  world  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  fact,  that  religion  is  a 
spirit  and  not  a  form,  a  ritual,  or  a  priesthood. 
And  then  comes  the  time  for  a  new  advance. 
The  cry  is,  If  the  Gospel  be  a  spirit,  it  is  a  spirit 
to  affect  the  world— it  must  work  outward  from 
the  soul  to  afiect  false  institutions  and  reform 
abuses  of  power.  And  hence  we  see  Christiani- 
ty the  Reformer.  No  innovator  can  be  compar- 
ed with  it.  It  is  on  the  side  of  every  thing  just 
and  good.  It  has  touched  with  its  power  of 
change  hoary  institutions  of  barbarism  and 
wrong,  and  every  year  is  presenting  some  new 
form  of  its  aggressive  action  against  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  the.  principalities  of  evil. 

Wonderfully  true  is  it  that  Christianity  claims 
all  the  civilized  portions  of  the  globe.  Christi- 
anity and  civilization  are  one ;  and  to  me  there 
is  no  more  religious  reading  than  where  I  read 
of  the  progress  of  the  Arts,  the  triumphs  of  Sci- 
ence, the  adventurous  spirit  of  Discovery,  and 
that  "  Commerce  is  the  locomotive  of  princi- 
ples ;"  for  I  know  that  with  all  this  goes  the 
power  of  Christianity  interfused  into  every  thing. 
Arts  and  inventions  carry  the  spirit  that  begot 
and  fostered  them  ;  and  the  best  Missionaries  of 
God  are  those  not  often  recognized  as  such. 
What  man  does  for  himself,  God  uses  to  his  own 
glory.  What  man  does  for  the  glory  of  God,  is 
directed  by  the  Almighty  to  nobler  ends  than 
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man  ever  dreamed  of.  And  ia  the  uptarning^ 
and  thorough  exposure  of  all  the  abuses  of  pow- 
er, of  all  the  superstitions  of  the  narrow  minded, 
of  all  the  gross  evil  that  exists  behind  the  splen- 
dor of  prosperous  cities  and  progressive  nations, 
we  see  the  life  of  Christianity  and  its  aggressive 
force.  In  the  common  channels  of  information, 
amid  the  accounts  of  stocks  and  markets,  the 
enterprises  of  business-zeal,  the  projects  of  the 
daring  speculatist,  and  the  schemes  and  doings 
of  political  leaders  and  parties,  comes  the  ma- 
jestic claims  of  Religion,  and  there  it  is  in  the 
counting-room — the  newspaper  is  changed  into 
a  Home  Missionary,  and  is  a  missionary  too  that 
is  not  to  be  repulsed  as  the  living  man  might 
be. 

Christianity  must  triumph  because  it  is  the 
life  of  all  those  tendencies  that  mark  this  era  of 
the  world  as  a  time  of  unparalleled  progress.  It 
is  the  intelligence,  the  civilization,  the  philan- 
thropy of  the  Age.  It  vitalizes  the  blood  of  the 
common  heart ;  it  is  the  sanity  of  the  common 
brain ;  it  is  the  far-sightedness  of  the  common 
eye ;  it  is  the  expertness  of  the  common  hand ; 
it  is  the  strength  of  the  common  march,  and 
sings  above  the  victorious  host,  *'  How  beautiful 
.upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  them  who 
bring  good  tidings,  who  publish  peace,  who  bring 
good  tidings  of  good,  who  publish  salvation,  who 
say  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth.*' 

That  this  may  continue  to  be,  the  Bible  must 
have  its  place  in  the  heart  and  the  home ;  the 
heroes  of  God  must  be  honored  and  their  life 
must  be  lived,  their  heroism  repeated;  the 
Church  must  be  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  its  Lord, 
to  his  commands,  and  to  its  mission  of  philan- 
thropy ;  and  the  love  that  finds  its  joy  and  be- 
atitude in  the  progress  of  all  others  in  truth  and 
virtue,  liberty  and  peace,  must  permeate  the 
personality  of  all  Christians.  There  is  no  fear 
of  ultimate  failure  so  long  as  the  truth  proclaim- 
ed by  the  prophet  is  flung  out  to  the  world  as  a 
banner  from  the  towers  of  Heaven, — "  Of  the 
increase  of  His  government  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end." 

I  accept  this  proclamation  in  the  fullness 
which  my  faith  in  the  ultimate  redemption  of 
all  souls  gives  to  it.  "  Do  you  believe  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  thought  he  was  prophesying  the 
great  restitution,  the  salvation  of  the  race  ?"  is 
sometimes  the  question.  I  auswer,  Tknow  no- 
thing about  that  matter.  What  was  the  faith 
or  understanding  of  the  Prophets  is  not  given  us 
to  know.    All  great  minds  speak  grander  things 
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Who  believes  that  Shakspeare  perceived  a  titbe 
of  the  wondrous  riches  of  thought  which  his 
commentators  have  drawn  from  his  works? 
Would  Milton  ever  have  attempted,  or  at  least 
have  given  to  the  world  "  Paradise  RegaiDed," 
if  he  knew  the  wealth  of  "  Paradise  Lost  ?"  Is 
it  not  notorious  that  great  authors  have  prized 
the  most  the  productions  least  worthy  their  fa- 
voritism ?  Did  not  Priestley  purchase  a  work  of  ^ 
his  own  and  admire  it,  thinking  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  an  unknown  author  ? 

**  The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome,  I 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome* 

Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity.  t' 

Himself  from  God  be  could  not  free  ;  |j 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew» 

The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew.  i 

The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand  i 

To  the  vast  Soul  that  o*er  him  planned."  |; 

I 

The  poet  who  gave  us  these  lines  speaks  far-  , 

ther  on  in  his  poem  of  a  great  mind  that  rolled  i . 

out  wisdom  for  the  world,  but  the  poet  adds,  ' 

<*  And  yet  for  all  his  faith  could  see, 
I  would  not  that  good  bishop  be." 

I  suppose  his  reason  for  this  was,  that  far  more 
than  the  good  bishop  saw  had  been  unfolded,  as 
we  see  daily  on  our  rivers  more  than  Fulton 
dreamed  of  in  his  most  sanguine  moments.  We 
use  the  old  Scriptures  in  the  light  which  Jesus 
threw  upon  them,  and  are  not  in  the  condition 
of  the  prophets  themselves  who  are  represented 
by  St.  Peter  as  searching  into  the  meaning  of 
the  prophetical  spirit  that  impelled  them  to 
speak  of  the  Messiah—"  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  When  Jesus 
expounded  the  prophets  to  Cleopas  and  his  com- 
panion on  the  way  to  Emmaus  after  the  Resur- 
rection, I  have  no  doubt  a  moral  glory  was  giv- 
en to  those  prophecies  which  no  other  mind  had 
so  fully  seen  and  revealed. 

And  so  with  the  prophet's  words  before  us : 
A  too  eloquent  and  extensive  meaning  cannot 
be  given  to  them.  The  only  fear  is  that  we'shall 
not  come  up  to  their  spiritual  grandeur.  The 
idea  seems  too  much  to  believe ;  and  yet  the 
conquests  of  Science  in  adding  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  heavens,  by  revealing  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  firmaments,  are  but  symbols  or 
types  of  what  is  yet  to  be  revealed  from  God's 
word.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  still  to  be 
likened  to  a  hidden  treasure ; — treasures  of  love, 
of  moral  power,  of  conquering  wisdom,  are  hid- 
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ern  progress,  of  the  marvels  achieved,  of  the  glo- 
rious life  enjoyed  through  the  splendid  civiliza- 
tion of  the  age,  still  it  is  true  of  us,  as  it  was 
true  of  those  to  whom  Paul  wrote  it,—"  Your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  Let  this  prompt 
as  to  seek  as  for  hidden  treasure.  The  Gospel 
is  better  than  gold.  The  New  Testament  is 
worth  a  thousand  Californias. 

"What  a  moral  glory  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
sky  where  angels  sing  over  the  new  bom  Sa- 
vior, while  above  them  may  be  seen,  in  charac- 
ters of  light,  the  prophecy  of  old,  "  Of  the  in- 
crease of  His  government  and  peace  there  shall 
be  no  end."  To  herald,  in  a  far  off  age,  the 
coming  of  one  so  glorious  as  that,  well  might 
the  inspired  One  accumulate  that  constellation 
of  eloquent  titles,—"  And  his  name  shall  be  cal- 
led Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  What 
a  jeweled  diadem !  What  a  coronation  at  the 
hand  of  God  !  What  an  accumulation  of  inti- 
mations that  his  reign  would  never  be  wanting 
in  successes ! 

Here  it  is  that  we  take  issue  with  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  claim  the  possession  of  that  view 
of  Christ's  mediatorial  and  sacrificial  reign  which 
alone  docs  full  honor  to  the  declaration  of  the 
prophet's  words.  We  take  the  most  enlarged 
interpretation,  and  hold  it  up  as  an  absolute 
thing — yes,  05  an  absolute  Min^—as  absolute  as 
the  Sovereignty  and  the  Fatherhood  and  Provi- 
dence of  God.  We  set  it  up  in  moral  antago- 
nism to  every  view  of  the  Reign  of  Christ  that 
talks  of  a  complete  subjugation  to  Jesus,  but  dc' 
nies  the  universality  of  peace  as  the  consequent ; 
that  declares  the  increase  of  his  government  as 
unending,  but  limits  the  increase  of  peace,  re- 
minding us  of  that  conquest  which  the  arms  of 
David  achieved  over  th^  forces  of  the  rebellious 
that  day  when  Absalom  was  killed,  of  which 
the  historian  says,  "  The  victory  that  day  was 
turned  into  mourning."  Against  this  we  hold 
up,  as  the  standard  of  God  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Churches,  the  grand  distinctive  prophecy,  "  Of 
the  increase  of  His  government  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end."  We  take  it  from  the  realm 
of  probabilities,  and  place  it  in  the  world  of  cer- 
tainties. There  it  is  a  Certainty.  There  it  is 
an  Absolute  thing.  There  it  is  the  vindication 
of  God  as  the  universal  Father.  There  it  is  the 
expression  of  that  Will  which  "  by  its  own  en- 
ergy fulfills  itself." 

Our  reasons  are : 

1.  This  view  is  essential  to  that  plan  of  Re- 


demption which  every  where  in  the  Bible  pro- 
poses the  complete  conquest  of  Sin. 

2.  This  view  alone  keeps  God  distinct  and 
glorious  in  the  darker  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, still  overruling  disaster  to  the  final  succefs 
of  Right  and  Truth,  inspiring  such  sentiments 
as  {[ossuth  has  uttered,  "  All  our  misfortunes 
are  only  the  means  to  come  to  that  end  which 
God  in  his  divine  providence  has  marked  for 
us." 

2.  It  alone  secures  to  our  hope  the  rescue  of 
those  mighty  minds  lost  in  this  world  by  the 
sway  of  appetite  and  desire,  but  the  energies  of 
whose  intellect  will  glorify  God  when  the  puri- 
fication is  complete. 

4.  This  view  alone  presents  a  rational  view 
of  the  increase  of  government  under  the  reign  of 
Christ,  for  imprisoned  criminals  are  not  govern- 
ed, and  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  all  being  conquered 
by  the  Savior  while  the  passions  are  still  ram- 
pant against  him.  That  we  might  not  enter- 
tain this  view  of  partial  subjection— the  foot  of 
Power  on  the  neck  of  Weakness,  the  idea  is  ad- 
ded, that  of  the  increase  of  his  peace  there  shall 
be  no^nd. 

Yes,  there  is  the  brilliancy  of  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem. It  mirrors  itself  peacefully  in  the  lake. 
Its  image  is  perfect  because  no  waves  disturb 
the  sea.  But  to  the  view  of  others  the  simili- 
tude should  be  that  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
crystal  ice  in  the  river  at  night ;  here  a  huge 
mass  clinging  together  and  holding  the  image 
of  the  star  sweetly  and  wholly,  while  there  the 
ice  is  shivered  into  fragments  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  star  is  but  as  the  moonlight  on  the 
lances  of  the  army  as  they  file  in  and  out  on  the 
woody  height. 

Wherever  the  government  of  Christ  increases 
in  the  individual  heart,  in  the  family,  in  the 
Church,  in  the  State,  or  in  the  Nation,  there  is 
an  increase  of  peace— true  peace — "the  peace 
of  God  that  passeth  all  understanding."  The 
wars  of  selfishness  cease;  the  strifes  of  passion 
are  ended ;  the  tumults  of  factious  desires  are 
stilled  ;  and  "  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown 
in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace." 

This  is  the  only  subjugation  that  accords 
with  the  mission  and  character  of  Christ.  Great 
and  mighty  are  the  evils  to  be  met  in  the  on- 
ward progress  of  that  subjugation,  for,  indeed, 
we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  him,  but 
WE  SEE  JESUS  (Heb.  ii.  8,  9,) — we  see  him  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  can  no  more  doubt  the 
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final  conquest  than  we  can  doubt  that  he,  **  by 
the  grace  of  God,  tasted  death  for  every  man." 

HENRT  BACON. 


THE  flDEST. 

*TwA«  jaat  five  years  ago  to-day, 
A  stranger  tapped  upon  our  gate, 

**  And  would  we  let  a  wanderer  stay  ? 
The  air  was  chill,  the  hour  was  late." 

No  beggar  he  of  common  mien, 

With  stone-gray  hair,  and  tear-dimmed  eye. 
Though  soft  his  smile  and  brow  serene. 

His  was  a  bearing  proud  and  high. 

There  was  of  our  small  household  band, 
One  for  whom  love  grew  strong  and  deep. 

He  kindly  took  the  stranger's  hand. 
And  lent  his  couch  that  he  might  sleep. 

That  vagrant's  touch  a  sudden  change. 

It  brought  to  our  brave  boy, 
And  to  his  eye  a  light  so  strange. 

It  banished  all  our  joy. 

We  called  him  each  endearing  name. 
And  wet  with  tears  his  golden  hair. 

And  then  the  fearful  knowledge  came. 
Death's  lilies  clustered  there. 

The  vagrant  was  a  monarch  come 

To  claim  our  fiow'ret  fair. 
But  when  he  passed  from  our  sweet  home. 

He  left  an  angel  there.  a.  d. 

CalaU,Me. 


BREAM  WANDERINGS. 


As  I  sat  musing  at  the  window  one  fine  Win- 
ter's day,  I  had  a  dream.  Whether  I  slept  or 
not,  I  cannot  say,  but  if  1  did  not,  perchance 
some  of  my  readers  may,  ere  I  finish  this  reci- 
tal. 

Before  me  lay  a  broad  and  glorions  landscape, 
and  the  earth  was  covered  with  her  mantle  of 
snow.  How  beantifal  was  all  around !  The 
bright,  clear  sun,  the  pure,  white  snow,  the  deep 
blue  sky,  the  hundred  homes  before  me,  which  I 
could  people  as  1  chose  with  beings  of  my  own. 

There  go  the  merry  sleigh-riders  with  their 
gay  vehicles  and  prancing  steeds.  How  happy 
they  are.  Why  do  we  always  associate  happiness 
and  mirth,  with  horses  and  sleighs  and  the  jin- 
gling of  bells  ?    Because  in  our  minds  sorrow 


moves  not  to  so  quick  a  measure.  Ah  wc  jodge 
by  the  outside  only.  And  so  I  fell  to  thinking, 
how  little  we  could  tell  of  the  world  by  appear- 
ances. 

The  last  I  recollect  seeing  with  the  material 
eye  was  a  young  couple  walking  up  the  hill. 
They  came  very  slowly ;  why  should  they  not, 
for  the  ascent  was  steep  and  slippery,  and  that 
perchance  was  why  the  young  man  walked  so 
near  his  fair  companion.  Evidently  they  were 
in  no  hurry  to  reach  home,  though  the  short 
Winter  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

«  How  happy  they  are,"  thought  I.  "  What 
a  pity  one  cannot  be  always  young,  there  is  «o 
much  poetry  in  this  young,  first  affection.  How 
lovingly  she  looks  up  to  him,  how  tenderly  be 
watches  her  every  step,  how  sweet  they  think  it 
will  be  to  live  for  each  other,  to  die  for  each  oth- 
er even,  if  need  be.  But  heigh-ho,  wc  grow 
older,  and  this  young  romance,  where  is  it  ?" 

"  Where  is  it?"  echoed  a  voice  at  my  side.  I 
turned,  but  saw  no  one.  Suddenly,  however, 
I  felt  myself  lifted  in  the  air.  How  far  I  was 
carried  I  know  not,  but  in  what  seemed  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  I  was  set  down  before  a 
house  whose  doors  were  open  for  mirth  and  rev- 
elry. I  passed  in,  and  saw  with  much  relief 
that  no  one  appeared  to  notice  me,  and  conclud- 
ed that  1  was  invisible.  It  was  a  wedding  par- 
ty. The  bride  looked  very  beautiful  and  very 
happy,  the  bridegroom  too  was  all  one  could 
wish.  "  How  happy  they  are,"  thought  I  again. 
*•  What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  be  young." 

The  wedding  guests  departed  ;  I  stepped  to 
the  door  with  the  rest.  All  at  once  it  came  into 
my  mind,  what  a  marvellous  convenient  thing 
was  this  new  power  I  possessed,  to  be  invisible 
and  yet  be  able  to  see  all  I  might  wish.  Waa 
ever  woman's  curiosity  so  blessed  with  an  op- 
portunity to  be  gratified  ? 

I  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  long  and  pleasant 
street.  "  Now  will  I  see,"  said  I,  "  whether  in- 
deed it  is  such  a  blessed  thing  to  be  young. 
Knowledge  comes  by  experience.  Quite  likely 
in  this  street  are  miany  phases  of  life ;  let  me 
with  this  new  gift  enter  where  I  choose,  let  me 
see  what  become  of  this  young,  fresh  romance 
with  which  we  begun  life^  Why  it  is  that  it 
fades  away,  as  indeed  it  does,  as  surely  as  the 
beautiful  rose-tints  of  the  morning  fade  away, 
and  the  day  sits  in  gloom  and  darkness." 

At  my  right  was  a  splendid  mansion.  I  pass- 
ed up  the  wide  steps,  pushed  the  door,  which 
swung  silently  upon  its  hinges  at  my  lightest 
touch. 
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How  silent  was  tlie  house,  at  each  side  of  the 
large  hall  the  doors  stood  open,  and  I  saw  the 
large  spacious  rooms,  furnished  with  every  thing 
which  wealth  and  good  taste  could  procure,  but 
there  was  no  living  being  there.  I  passed  up 
the  wide  stairway,  for  I  thought  I  heard  a  mur- 
mur of  voices  above.  Pushing  open  a  door  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  I  entered  a  hushed  and 
darkened  chamber  containing  but  two  inmates, 
a  mother  and  daughter.  How  young  and  fair 
was  that  girl  reclining  upon  her  couch  watched 
over  by  her  mother.  But  oh  what  a  world  of 
sorrow  and  wo  there  was  in  that  young  face. 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,"  said  she,  and  she  took 
the  hand  resting  upon  her  brow,  and  held  it 
within  her  own.  "  Do  you  feel  how  hot  are  my 
hands,  but  oh,  my  heart  is  burning  up  within 
me.  I  know  that  I  shall  die,  and  mother  you 
will  weep,  you  are  weeping  even  now.  Nay  do 
not  thus,  yet  it  is  hard  to  die  so  young,  and  yet 
I  know  not  why  I  should  wish  to  live,  but  while 
there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  perhaps  he  might 
have  reformed,  perhaps  for  my  sake  he  would 
have  left  his  evil  practices,  for  I  had  more  pow- 
er over  him  than  any  one  else,  but  now  he  will 
go  down  to  wretchedness  and  crime  with  his 
vile  associates,  and  he,  whom  I  have  so  loved, 
will  become  what  I  shudder  to  think  upon.  Oh,^ 
mother,  it  is  this  which  haunts  my  death-bed, 
and  makes  me  unwilling  to  die." 

She  covered  h«r  face  with  her  pale,  thin  hands, 
and  wept  aloud. 

"  You  leave  him,  my  daughter,"  said  the  moth- 
er, "  in.  the  hands  of  One  whose  power  and 
whose  love  are  mightier  even  than  yours." 

The  girl  made  no  answer,  but  her  slight  frame 
shook  with  her  convulsive  sobs.  "  0  mother," 
murmured  she  again,  "  so  young  to  die,  and  my 
mission,  my  hope  in  life  unfulfilled." 

She  refused  to  be  comforted.  I  could  stay  no 
longer ;  with  one  glance  at  the  pale,  wasted,  yet 
heavenly  beautiful  face,  I  passed  noiselessly  out, 
and  stood  once  more  under  the  open  sky.  I  look- 
ed  up  again  at  the  stately  mansion,  and  thought 
"youth  alas,  hath  its  sorrows  and  its  bitter- 
ness !" 

Opposite  stood  a  pretty  cottage.  With  a  sense 
of  relief  at  my  heart,  I  turned  to  enter.  Here 
too  the  doors  opened  noiselessly  at  my  touch.  I 
entered  a  room  at  my  right  where  sat  the  owner 
of  the  house  at  a  table  strewed  with  books  and 
papers.  I  felt  a  little  delicacy  in  thus  intruding 
upon  him,  but  I  need  not,  for  he  did  not  move 
at  my  entrance.  He  was  very  handsome,  and 
there  was  intellect  and  genius  in  fads  fine  face, 


but  about  his  mouth,  and  in  his  deep  hazel  eyes> 
there  was  something  which  told  of  passions  un- 
subdued, of  selfishness  and  a  strong  will. 

A  small  clock  upon  the  mantel  struck  the 
hour,  and  rising  hastily,  he  brushed  aside  his 
books  and  papers,  and  was  preparing  to  leave 
the  house,  when  a  lady  passed  quickly  by  me, 
and  entered  the  room. 

*'  Ah,  Fred,  I  thought  I  should  find  you,  but 
you  are  just  going ;  I  came  to  ask  you  to  a  prom- 
enade with  me." 

"  Cannot,  possible,"  answered  he  in  a  careless 
manner,"  I  promised  to  meet  a  friend  at  this 
hour." 

"Always  some  engagement,"  said  she,  pet- 
tishly, throwing  aside  her  gay  hat,  and  with  the 
manner  of  a  wilful  child  disrobing  herself  of  her 
street  dress. 

I  saw  that  she  felt  the  disappointment  deeply ; 
the  bright  red  lips  quivered,  the  blue  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  though  she  tried  hard  to  keep  them 
back. 

He  did  not  speak  to  her  again,  to  soothe  or 
explain  the  matter,  but,  taking  his  hat,  walked 
from  the  room.  The  lady  sat  upon  the  sofa,  and 
gave  way  to  a  passionate  burst  of  tears. 

*'  What  a  fool  I  am !"  cried  she,  starting  to 
her  feet ;  "  he  is  not  worthy  of  these  tears.  Does 
he  imagine  I  am  a  child,  that  he  treats  me  with 
such  supreme  indifierence  !  He  will  find  I  am  a 
woman.  He  loves  his  books  and  studies  better 
than  his  wife,  whom  he  thinks  not  worthy  to 
share  in  his  intellectual  pursuits.  He  makes  no 
confidant  of  me,  never  asks  my  opinion.  I  might 
as  well  be  a  piece  of  furniture  in  bis  house,  as 
to  having  any  place  in  bis  heart  or  affections. 
And  has  it  come  to  this  in  so  short  a  time !  I 
might  have  been,  God  knows,  different  from 
what  I  am,  had  he  treated  me  with  the  least  def- 
erence or  respect,  had  he  appeared  to  think  I 
had  a  soul  or  intellect.  But  the  time  is  past, 
we  must  seek  our  pleasures  apart.  And  yet  I 
could  have  been  to  him,  and  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  been  to  him,  all  that  a  wife  should 
be,  but  he  spurns  me  from  his  heart,  and  treats 
me  with  indifference  and  neglect." 

She  stood  looking  listlessly  from  the  window, 
when  suddenly  the  light  came  to  her  eye,  and 
the  color  to  her  cheek.  At  that  moment  the 
door  beU  rung,  and  the  servant  ushered  in  a 
young  gentleman. 

"  Ah,  cousin  Nelly,  how  do  you  do  ?"  said  he, 
familiarly  shaking  her  band.    "  Where  is  your 
good  husband  ?" 
"  He  has  gone  out,"  was  the  reply. 
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He  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  with  my 
curiosity  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  happiness  of 
the  young  married  couple,  I  departed. 

With  my  heart  quite  saddened  by  what  I  had 
seen,  I  paused  ere  I  pursued  my  search  further. 
There,  said  I,  is  a  woman's  heart  and  intellect 
wasted.  That  heart  must  have  something  to 
love.  Pray  God  that  guilt  may  not  enter  the 
bosom  so  capable  of  holy  things.  But  should 
that  man  ever  find  his  home  desolate  and  mis- 
erable, let  him  ask  himself  if  he  is  wholly  blame- 
less.   Alas,  alas  for  young  romance  ! 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  crossed  the  street  and 
walked  with  slow  steps  up  to  the  door  of  a  rath- 
er modest  looking  house.    Scarcely  had  I  enter- 
ed, ere  my  heart  leaped  with  joy,  fori  heard  the 
gay  laugh  of  children.    Directe^l  by  the  sound,  I 
entered.    Two  little  girls,  apparently  twins,  of 
between  two  and  three  years  of  age,  were  hav- 
ing a  sportive,  merry  time  upon  the  carpet, 
which  was  strewed  with  playthmgs.  A  not  very 
young  man,  but  evidently  the  father  of  the  chil- 
dren, was  joining  in  their  glee,  while  a  staid, 
sober  looking  lady  sat  near  by  sewing  upon  a 
child's  garment.    Two  boys,  of  about  seven  and 
eight,  were  busy  looking  at  some  books  of  en- 
gravings, upon  a  small  table.    There  were  no 
tokens  of  wealth  or  luxury  about  the  room,  but 
every  thing  was  neat  and  comfortable.    The 
dress  of  the  children  was  plain  and  scrupulously 
clean,  but  nothing  more.    But  ruddy  health  was 
upon  the  cheeks,  and  gladness  and  mirth  in  the 
merry  eyes  and  almost  boisterous  merriment  of 
the  two  youngest,  while  the  boys  were  fine  man- 
ly looking  fellows.     But  the  little  busy  maiden, 
who  was  she  ?    Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  brow 
thoughtful,  but  her  face  wore  a  happy  expres- 
sion.   She  was  not  pretty,  but  her  dark  gray 
eyes  were  very  soft,  and  her  mouth  had  a  pleas- 
ant smile,  as  she  looked  up  from  her  work  to 
smile  upon  the  frolics  of  the  little  ones.    Her 
age  was  uncertain,  there  was  the  thought  and 
intellect  of  fifteen  in  her  face,  while  the  form 
was  what  might  belong  to  a  child  of  ten.    The 
door  of  the  room  opened,  and  a  staid,  not  very 
young  lady,  entered.      Instantly  there  was  a 
change  in  the  scene ;  the  two  youngest  left  the 
father  and  caught  hold  of  mamma,  the  boys 
looked  up  with  pleasure,  and  the  little  gray  eyed 
maiden  smiled  and  looked  very  happy  while  her 
fingers  still  plied  the  needle,  and  the  father  too 
came  forward,  and  had  the  unheard  of  gallantry 
to  hand  his  wife  a  chair.    The  twins  climbed 
into  her  lap,  the  boys  drew  near  with  their  book 
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them  to  the  little  maiden,  and  said,  "  Lay  by  your 
work  now,  Sarah,  you  can  read  the  remaiDder 
of  the  evening,  if  you  choose." 

"  Thank  you,  mamma,"  said  she,  and  a  gUd 
smile  lighted  up  her  face,  as  she  folded  op  her 
work  very  neatly,  laid  it  in  her  little  basket,  and 
put  it  carefully  away.  She  then  came  and  sat 
down  at  her  mother's  feet,  who  pat  back  the 
hair  from  the  forehead  of  her  eldest  born,  her 
pale,  delicate,  thoughtful  child,  and  kissed  her 
fondly.  The  father  took  her  small  hands  with- 
in his  own,  and  asked  her  a  few  questions  aboot 
her  work  and  her  books. 

They  were  indeed  a  pretty  group,  those  rogue- 
ish  infants,  those  fine  boys,  the  little  sober  maid- 
en, the  proud  father,  the  happy,  tender,  almost 
holy  face  of  the  mother.  What  was  it  about 
that  family  circle  that  so  charmed  me  ? 

A  bell  rung.  "  Tea  is  ready !"  said  the  merry 
voices.  The  hands  of  father  and  mother  were 
in  great  requisition,  and  soon  I  was  left  alone. 
I  gazed  once  more  around  upon  the  motley  array 
of  articles,  children's  books  and  toys,  and  with  a 
heart  full  of  love  for  those  who  had  just  left  roc, 
1  took  my  departure.  I  stood  once  more  in  the 
street,  but  with  a  happier  heart.  I  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  something  which  cheered  me.  I 
began  to  see  where  it  was  that  the  young  ro- 
mance with  which  we  begin  life,  soroetimes 
vanishes,  and  to  question  whether  after  all  it 
was  such  a  dreadful  thing  to  grow  old. 

While  thus  meditating  I  heard  a  sound  of  mu- 
sic, a  soft,  low,  plaintive  ditty.  I  followed  the 
sound  which  led  me  to  a  house  of  pleasing,  but 
not  costly  exterior.  I  entered  the  room  where 
sat*  the  young  musician  before  a  piano.  Her 
voice  was  low  and  musical.  Her  brother  stood 
beside  her,  occasionally  joining  his  voice  to  hers. 
The  mother,  a  pale,  feeble  looking  woman,  re- 
clined upon  a  sofa,  with  her  hand  resting  upon 
the  shoulder  of  her  husband,  a  fine,  noble  look- 
ing man,  who  regarded  with  evident  pride  and 
affection,  his  two  children  ;  while  his  eyes  occa- 
sionally rested  upon  his  wife  with  even  a  lover's 
fondness.    , 

How  delicate  and  spiritual  she  looked,  and  as 
her  eyes  rested  upon  her  children  and  husband, 
I  saw  they  filled  with  tears. 

The  sweet  song  was  ended,  and  the  brother 

and  sister  came  and  sat  down  by  their  parents. 

*'Shall  we  sing  any  more,  mother  dear,"  said  the 

girl,  kissing  fondly  her  mother's  pale  cheek. 

•*  No,  my  dear,  that  will  do  for  to-night." 

"Are  you  tired,   mother?"    kindly  inquired 
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"  No,  George,  not  more  than  asual,  but  you 
have  an  engagement  this  evening.  I  will  not 
keep  you  at  home,  I  know  you  both  wish  to  go ; 
your  father's  company  will  be  sufficient  for  me. 
Nay,  Carrie,  do  not  say  a  word,  I  shall  not  think 
you  love  me  less  if  you  leave  me  a  little  while." 

Thus  urged  by  their  mother,  the  two  young 
people  departed.  For  a  moment  after  they  were 
gone,  the  mother  leaned  her  head  upon  her 
husband's  shoulder  and  wept,  and  I  saw  the 
burning  tears  fall  from  the  eyes  of  that  noble 
hearted  man  upon  the  bent  head  of  his  wife. 
This  was  but  a  moment,  they  soon  joined  in 
earnest,  pleasant  conversation,  and  with  a  heart 
better  and  holier,  I  departed. 

The  next  house  to  which  I  came  in  my  strange 
wanderings,  had  something  of  an  antiquated  air 
about  it,  and  I  hesitated  ere  I  entered ;  but  urged 
by  my  unfailing  companion,  curiosity,  I  pushed 
open  the  door.  A  sound  as  of  low  prayer  met 
my  ear,  and  I  turned  to  a  room  at  my  left,  where 
I  saw  an  old  man  just  invoking  a  blessing  upon 
the  evening  meal.  His  wife,  a  fine  healthy 
looking  old  lady,  sat  at  his  side  with  her  hands 
meekly  crossed  upon  her  breast.  Two  hand- 
some grown  up  daughters  sat  opposite  to 
them. 

The  short  prayer  was  ended,  the  frugal  meal 
commenced.  I  saw  the  board  was  spread  in  a 
neat,  humble  manner,  and  though  the  viands 
were  plain  and  frugal,  they  looked  very  inviting. 
How  happy  they  seemed.  The  meal  was  hard- 
ly ended,  when  aboy  of  about  six  or  seven  years 
of  age  came  bounding  into  the  room  calling 
loudly  upon  grandpapa  to  see  his  new  skates. 
He  soon  came  to  his  grandmother's  side,  who 
smoothed  back  his  crumpled  hair,  and  asked  af- 
ter his  mother  and  little  sister. 

'*  They  are  well,  and  are  coming  to  see  you 
to-morrow ;  and  aunt  Mary,  aunt  Lizzie  you  will 
have  some  'lection  cake  for  tea,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  curly  pate,"  said  aunt  Lizzie,  giving 
him  a  hearty  kiss. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  a  dark  com- 
plexioned,  dark  whiskered  man  entered  the 
apartment. 

Mary  and  Lizzie  drew  back,  the  sturdy  young- 
ster stood  bis  ground  with  open  eyes  and  mouth. 
Grandpa  peered  over  his  spectacles,  but  grand- 
mamma started  from  her  chair  and  fell  upon  the 
neck  of  her  youngest  son  just  returned  from  Ca- 
lifornia. 

"  And  so  you  knew  me,  mother,"  said  he ;  "I 
I  did  not  think  you  would.'* 
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"  1  should  not,  but  you  laughed,  and  I  knew 
the  old  smile." 

"  And  you  were  afraid  of  your  dark  whisker- 
ed brother,  brave  maidens  that  you  are !  Come 
here,  and  let  me  see  if  you  know  me  now !" 

"  I  would  perhaps  even  venture  to  kiss  you," 
said  the  laughing  Lizzie,  if  I  could  find  a  place." 

"  Oh,  you  are  the  same  little  sauce-box  yet." 

I  here  observed  that  the  young  lad  had  sud- 
denly appeared  to  be  seized  with  an  idea,  and 
had  most  mysteriously  taken  himself  ofi*. 

The  young  man  after  partaking  of  the  supper 
which  he  could  scarcely  find  time  to  eat,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  questions  pressed  upon  him, 
seated  himself  between  his  father  and  mother, 
and  toldthemof  his  trials  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes. They  listened  with  hearts  filled  with 
gratitude  that  God  had  returned  him  home  safe 
and  sound.  And  then  he  told  them  how  his  la- 
bors had  been  crowned  with  success,  and  he  had 
brought  home  enough  for  a  competence,  and 
"  each  of  you,  wild  girls  as  you  are,  shall  have 
a  wedding  dowry,  if  you  ever  have  the  good  luck 
to  get  a  husband.  For  I  think  you  must  have 
taken  good  care  of  father  and  mother,  for  they 
do  not  look  a  day  older  than  when  I  went 
away." 

Here  be  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  noise,  and 
a  perfect  bedlam  seemed  to  have  broken  loose, 
and  brother  Harry,  uncle  Harry  resounded  from 
all  sides.  First  and  foremost  among  the  group 
who  entered  the  room,  was  the  young  lad  who 
so  mysteriously  disappeared.  Behind  him  came 
his  father  and  mother,  the  other  members  of  the 
group  I  cannot  tell,  for  in  the  general  confusion 
I  can  scarcely  say  how  many  entered,  but  none 
seemed  happier  than  the  aged  couple,  the  pa- 
rents and  grand-parents  of  the  company  assem- 
bled. 

It  was  a  noisy  time,  a  time  of  rejoicing.  I 
looked  at  the  couple  so  blessed  with  afiection  in 
their  old  age ;  and  I  said  age  hath  its  pleasures, 
and  even  its  romance,  as  well  as  youth.  The 
tints  and  glory  of  the  sunset  are  equal  to  the 
radiance  of  the  morning.  The  romance  of  youth 
glides  into  the  tranqail  happiness  of  aAer  life, 
and  both  are  beautiful  in  their  season,  but  virtue 
alone  giveth  enduring  peace. 

Either  the  noise  of  the  company,  or  the  open- 
ing of  the  door,  or  the  sound  of  a  little  merry 
voice  awoke  me.  "  The  ^  tea  bell  has  rung, 
marro,"  were  the  first  distinct  words  I  heard. 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  "that  accounts  for  the  tea-table 
and  lection  cake."    My  dream  was  ended. 

N.   T.   MUNROE. 
Somenrille,  Mat*. 
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A  LEAF  FROH  THE  DIART  OF  A  BLIND 
TRAVELLER. 

Human  life  is  best  Qoderstood  by  contempla- 
ting its  diflferent  aspects.  No  theory  has  yet 
been  indented  comprehensive  enough  to  account 
for  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  to  which 
mankind  are  subjected.  To  have  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  it  is  necessa- 
ry we  should  view  it  in  all  its  manifold  phases; 
nor  should  we  assign  to  any  one  undue  pre-emi- 
nence. No  circumstance  can  be  called  trivial, 
or  unimportant,  which  serves  to  illustrate  any 
of  the  various  characteristics  of  man ;  or  which 
tends  to  dissipate  in  ever  so  small  a  degree  the 
mystery  that  enshrouds  his  existence.  The 
Novelist,  the  Poet,  the  Philosopher,  may  each  in 
his  peculiar  way,  contribute  to  the  same  result. 
And  80  too,  forsooth,  may  he,  who  has  neither 
the  merit  nor  ambition  to  be  any  thing  more 
than  a  plain  practical  man,  be  able  nevertheless 
to  do  his  share  towards  solving  the  great  prob- 
lem which  has  puzzled  the  Sphinx.  I  shall, 
therefore,  consider  what  I  have  to  say,  in  the 
present  article,  of  sufficient  importance,  if  it  but 
interest  my  readers  in  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates. 

We  have  descriptions  in  abundance  of  country 
life,  and  city  life ;— of  life  in  the  cottage  with  its 
simplicity,  or  of  life  in  the  drawing  room  and 
the  saloon  with  its  heartless  pretensions  and 
hollow  mockeries.  But  that  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak,  may  be  considered  as  possessing 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  others.  In  a 
word,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  a  faint  picture  of 
steamboat  life  upon  our  western  waters. 

And  first,  dear  reader,  if  you  never  have  trav- 
eled West,  it  is  necessary  you  should  know  that 
in  that  part  of  our  country,  towns  and  cities  are 
not  in  such  proximity  as  in  the  older  settled 
States.  So  that  you  are  often  several  (jays,  and 
not  unfrequently  an  entire  week,  in  accomplish- 
ing a  journey  from  one  to  the  other.  This  gives 
to  steamboat  life  in  the  West,  an  importance 
aod  consideration  which  it  rarely  possesses  else- 
where, I  have  often  thought  that  there  was  no 
place  in  our  country  which  presented  so  many 
opportunities  for  the  painter,  or  the  speculative 
philosopher,  as  that  which  the  cabin  of  a  Mis- 
sissippi steamboat  affords.  Here  you  see  per- 
sons from  all  classes  in  society,  expressing  by 
their  various  physiognomies,  manners  and  con- 
versations, all  the  varieties  of  talent,  education 
-^nd  character,    seldom   elsewhere    assembled. 


Here,  for  a  time  at  least,  all  those  distioctions 
which  divide  men  into  classes,  are  partially 
abandoned.  No  where  more  completely  is  the 
idea  of  a  democratic  equality  realized.  Yet  I 
have  observed  that  though,  as  by  common  con- 
sent, men,  when  brought  into  such  juxtaposi- 
tion, lay  aside  all  artificial  distinctions,  that  nat- 
ural inequality  which  pervades  all  natare,  and 
from  which  man  is  not  exempt,  manifests  itself, 
and  counteracts  any  inconvenience  which  might 
result  from  the  abandonment  of  conventional 
distinctions.  Here  ignorance  and  selfishness 
accord  to  intelligence  and  virtue  the  homage 
which  elsewhere  they  withhold.  The  man, 
whose  only  possessions  are  his  acres  or  his  dol- 
lars, feels  his  inferiority  and  bows  with  respect 
to  superior  mental  acquirements  and  moral 
greatness.  In  that  drawing  room  the  flitter  of 
wealth  may  triumph  over  unpretending  merit ; 
but  in  the  steamboat  saloon,  men  seem  inclined 
to  allow  natural  laws  their  operation ;  and  then, 
as  it  ever  will  be  where  such  is  the  case,  great- 
ness of  soul  throws  into  the  shade  all  other  dis- 
tinctions. 

From  what  has  been  said,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  relation  existing  among  persons 
brought  together  under  such  circumstances  and 
compelled  to  spend  several  days  in  each  otber*^ 
society.  No  other  roles  than  those  dictated  by 
mutual  respect  and  good  breeding,  control  their 
intercourse.  And  I  am  sure,  that  my  experi- 
ence is  that  of  every  traveler — that  no  hours  are 
more  agreeable  than  those  often '  passed  on 
board  the  steamboat.  On  the  western  rirers 
there  is  but  little  to  interest  the  lover  of  fine 
scenery ;  for  the  surface  of  the  land  on  the  banks 
is  generally  low  and  uo picturesque.  The  trav- 
eler is,  therefore,  compelled  to  seek  for  diversion 
in  social  intercourse ;  and  it  is  the  dictate,  not 
only  of  good  taste,  but  of  enlightened  self-inter- 
est, for  each  one,  when  thus  circumstanced,  to 
be  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  his  fellows. 

And  now,  after  this  rather  tedious  preface,  I 
will,  with  your  leave,  kind  reader,  introduce  you 
to  a  scene,  which  will  illustrate  more  fully  than 
my  generalizations,  the  steamboat  life  of  the 
West.  The  place  is  the  steamboat  Zephyr ;  the 
time  is  near  midnight.  Several  passengers  are 
gathered  around  the  stove,  listening  to  the  con- 
versation, or  rather  the  arguments,  of  two  gen- 
tlemen, who,  to  judge  of  their  vehemence,  are 
endeavoring  to  settle  a  point  of  "  great  pith  and 
moment."  I  listen,  and  find  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute is,  whether  man  be  capable  of  disinterested 
action.     The  subject  certainly  is  trite  enough. 
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It  is  with  the  manner  with  which  the  combatants 
maintain  their  points,  which  interests  me  far 
more  than  the  subject  itself.  Mr.  D.  is  a  disci- 
ple of  Pope ;  and  he  stoutly  avers  that  consider- 
ations of  our  own  happiness  originate  all  our 
actions.  Mr.  E.  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  senti- 
menUlist;  and  talks  of  disinterested  love  and 
the  like.  The  one  asserts  that  "  happiness  is 
oor  being's  end  and  aim."  The  other  declares 
that  this  maxim  is  not  two  centuries  old,  and 
wants  to  know  what  men  did  before  that  time. 
But  now  the  conversation  becomes  general. 
Each  one  of  the  company  arrays  himself  on  one 
or  the  other  side.  There  is  something,  howev- 
er, so  exalting  in  the  thought  of  disinterested 
love,  and  so  debasing  in  the  idea  of  selfishness, 
that  it  can  be  readily  understood,  that  the  ma- 
jority were  in  favor  of  the  former.  But  before 
we  proceed  farther  to  detail  the  conversation, 
we  would  offer  a  word  or  two  on  our  own  pri- 
vate account. 

In  our  opinion  then,  it  is  altogether  useless  to 
argue  with  one  who  can  see  nothing  in  the  ac- 
tions of  men  but  selfishness.  We  must  quit  logic, 
and  appeal  to  something  higher.  I  would  say 
to  such  an  one,  doest  thou  remember  thy  moth- 
er, and  how  she  watched  over  thee  in  the  days 
of  thine  infancy,  with  what  untiring  tenderness 
she  guided  and  blessed  thy  earliest  years ;  did 
love  like  hers— so  inexhaustible,  so  deathless- 
spring  but  from  selfishness  ?  Hast  thou  a  wife  ? 
Did  the  beautiful  being  who  crossed  thy  path- 
way in  eariy  manhood,  like  a  vision  from  Hea- 
ven, whom  thou  didst  clasp  to  thy  heart,  as  the 
bright  embodiment  of  all  thy  fond  dreams  of  in- 
nocence and  purity,  but  inspire  thee  with  sel- 
fishness? Was  the  love  that  then  fired  her 
breast  and  lent  a  charm  to  every  created  thing, 
but  the  offspring  of  no  holier  impulse  ?  Art  thou 
a  father  ?  When  thou  didst  bend  over  and  preas 
the  first  kiss  upon  the  baby  brow  of  thy  first 
born,  was  the  noble  pride  and  gushing  tender- 
ness that  swelled  thy  heart,  nothing  more  than 
the  love  of  thyself  ?  In  a  word,  does  parental, 
filial,  conjugal  love  spring  but  from  no  higher 
source  than  loveof  self  ?  If  so,  then  it  is  a  con- 
temptible thing.    Reader,  I  trow  not. 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  opinion  I  have  ex- 
pressed was  in  the  ascendant  with  my  friends*— 
for  such  indeed  were  my  fellow  travelers.  Tired 
of  argumentation  and  generalization,  they  sought 
to  enforce  their  respective  opinions,  by  relating 
incidents  which  came  under  their  own  observa- 
tion ;  and  which  served  to  confirm  their  views 
of  human  action.    Mr.  E.  said,  he  was  once  of 


an  opinion,  that  all  our  actions  originated  in 
love  of  self,  but  happening  to  be  in  New  Orleans 
at  a  time  when  the  cholera  prevailed,  he  was 
daily  the  witness  of  noble  deeds  and  sacrifices 
which  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  there  were 
in  the  human  breast  springs  of  actions  purer  and 
more  elevated  than  love  of  self.  He  related  the 
following  as  one  among  the  many  incidents 
which  were  still  impressed  upon  his  recollec- 
tion. 

"  The  boat  in  which  I  took  passage,  (for  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  I  was  anxious  to  fly 
from  scenes  of  suffering  and  death,)  was  crowd- 
ed with  passengers,  many  of  whom  were  poor 
emigrants.   As  I  stood  looking  down  upon  these 
poor  creatures  who  were  crowded  by  hundreds 
upon  the  lower  deck,  there  was  one  group,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  that  attracted  my  attention. 
It  consisted  of  a  lady  and  three  children,  a' young 
man  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  two  little 
girls.    I  afterwards  learned  that  they  were  one 
family ;  and  that  the  husband  and  father  died  in 
the  hospital  a  few  days  previous.      The  appear- 
ance of  the  young  man  awakened  my  interest, 
for  there  beamed  from  his  face  an  intelligence 
rarely  seen  in  a  poor  emigrant.    As  we  went  on 
our  journey,  the  epidemic  broke  out  among  the 
passengers,  and  several  times  «ach  day,  the  boat 
stopped  to  enable  the  survivors  to  bury  the  dead. 
I  saw  the  young  man  bury  first  his  mother,  and 
afterwards  his  two  sisters.      On  the  last  day  of 
our  journey  I  looked  for  him,  and  beheld  him 
standing  in  the  same  place  where  I  first  saw 
him.    He  looked  sad,  but  resolute.    Deep  grief, 
and  unfaltering  resolution,  were  blended  in  his 
features.    His  appearance  interested  other  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  myself.    Before  landing  at 
St.  Louis,  we  spoke  to  him,  and  offered  him  all 
assistance  in  our  power.    In  broken  English  (for 
he  y^as  a  foreigner)  he  thanked  us  for  our  kind- 
ness, and  related  that  part  of  his  history  which 
we  did  not  already  know.    His  family,  with  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  had  emigrated 
from  Germany.    They  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
cholera,  and  he  was  now  only  anxious  to  obtain 
some  honorable  employment  by  which  he  might 
support  himself,  and  by  which,  continued  he, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  *'  1  may  obtain  means  to 
mark  with  a  simple  memorial  the  graves  of  my 
parents  and  my  sisters."    Not  to  make  a  long 
story,  this  noble  young  man  obtained  a  situation 
in  a  mercantile  house  in  St.  Louis,  where  in  the 
course  of  years,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and 
economy,  he  accumulated  a  considerable  sum. 
Fortunes  are  quickly  made  in  the  West.    He  is 
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now  imputed  a  wealthy  man.  I  saw  him  the 
other  day ;  he  told  me  that  he  was  now  about 
to  execute  the  project  which  had  loni*  occupied 
his  thoughts,  and  place  ofer  the  graves  of  his 
family  a  fitting  monument  not  of  brass  or  mar- 
ble, but  a  structure  which  is  to  serre  as  a  hospi- 
tal for  the  poor  emigrant ;  thus  memorializing 
the  dead  and  blessing  the  living.  I  will  only 
say,  said  the  narrator,  that  the  love  which  ani- 
mated this  noble  man,cannot  with  the  least  shad- 
ow of  justice,  nor  by  the  most  subtle  ingenuity, 
be  made  the  offspring  of  selfishness." 

Mr.  R.  said  that  if  the  company  wished,  he 
would  relate  an  incident  to  the  same  point. 
Upon  being  retjtiested  so  to  do,  he  proceeded  to 
say: 

"  Casualties  are  not  so  frequent  upon  the 
western  waters  as  formerly.  I  have  often  heard 
of  accidents  occurring  to  steamboats ;  but  though 
I  have  lived  more  than  twenty  years  in  the 
West,  I  have  never  witnessed  but  one,  and  that 
one  I  can  never  forget.  Some  ten  years  ago,  a 
new  steamer  made  her  appearance  upon  the  Il- 
linois. She  was  handsomer  built  and  better  ap- 
pointed than  aiiy  of  her  predecessors.  Her  own- 
ers had  given  her  a  name  which  proved  a  mis- 
nomer ;  she  was  called  *  The  Lucky.'  The 
Lucky  then  had  made  one  trip  up,  and  was  on 
her  return,  when  the  occurrence  I  am  about  to 
relate,  took  place.  It  was  early  in  June.  The 
sua  never  shone  brighter,  the  air  was  never 
balmier — banners  waved  gaily  and  proudly  from 
the  deck  of  the  boat,  and  fresh  flowers,  woven 
into  graceful  festoons,  adorned  her  saloon.  A 
band  of  music  added  to  the  joyousoess  of  the 
occasion,  charming  the  tear  and  the  heart  with 
the  *  concord  of  sweet  sounds.'  It  seemed  in- 
deed a  ^ala-day.  But  what  changes  do  a  few 
hours  bring  with  them  !  As  the  boat  was  pass- 
ing majestically  down  the  river,  a  signal  was 
made  from  the  shore  for  her  to  stop,  and  receive 
addition  to  her  passengers,  which  proved  to  be 
a  wedding  party.  As  they  entered  the  saloon, 
all  eyes,  for  a  moment,  were  fixed  upon  them. 
A  handsome  gentleman  with  liis  beautiful  bride 
resting  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  tenderly  in 
his  face  as  if  there  was  naught  else  in  the  wide 
world  worthy  of  her  regard.  They  had  been 
married  but  a  few  hours,  and  together  with  some 
friends  were  on  their  wedding  tour  to  an  eastern 
city.  Many  sprightly  compliments  were  passed 
around  among  the  passengers  upon  the  happy 
pair ;  and  all  I  am  sure  felt  that  their  presence 
added  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  occasion.  It 
was  noon  when  the  boat  stopped  at  the  village 


where  I  resided.  I  never  left  a  gay  scene  with 
more  regret.  I  had  been  on  shore  hardly  loag 
enough  to  dispose  of  my  baggage,  and  had  walk- 
ed some  ten  rods,  when  a  terrific  noise,  as  if  a 
thousand  pieces  of  artillery  had  been  discharged, 
seemed  to  rend  the  very  skies  and  shake  the 
earth  from  its  foundations.  I  turned  qnickly 
around.  Gracious  Heavens !  what  a  spectacle 
met  my  gaze  !  Involuntarily  I  placed  my  hands 
over  my  eyes ;  for  the  sight  was  too  shocking  to 
behold  !  A  glance  was  sufficient  to  tell  me  all ! 
As  the  boat  left  the  shore,  the  boiler  burst,  re- 
ducing her  in  an  instant  to  a  shapeless  mass  of 
ruins.  Her  ill-fated  passengers  were  thrown  in 
all  directions.  Of  the  five  hundred  human  be- 
ings who  but  a  moment  before  paced  her  deck 
in  all  the  enjoyment  and  pride  of  life,  full  one 
half  were  either  instantly  killed,  or  died  that  day 
from  injuries  they  received.  Language  is  inad- 
equate to  paint  the  scene.  The  river  and  the 
shore  were  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  the  dying,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  the 
shrieks  of  the  survivors  as  they  bent  over  the 
mutilated  and  inanimate  forms  of  their  friends. 
The  portion  of  the  boat  nearest  to  the  landing, 
was  still  erect ;  and  the  part  of  the  goaid  that 
remained  atUched  to  it  afforded  a  foothold  for 
several  persons.  As  I  turned  my  eyes  in  that 
direction,  I  beheld  the  beautiful  bride.  But  O, 
how  changed  !  The  carnation  of  her  cheek  was 
gone,  and  a  death-like  paleness  had  taken  its 
place.  The  joyous  smile  of  happy  love  no  longer 
wreathed  her  lips.  They  were  compressed  with 
the  agony  of  despair.  Her  hands  were  lightly  fold- 
ed upon  her  bosom,  and  her  steadfast  gaze  rested 
upon  the  lifeless  form  of  him  who  had  that  day 
led  her  to  the  altar.  The  unfortunate  lady  had 
received  no  physical  injury  from  the  accideoi 
which  had  deprived  so  many  of  life,  but  the  shock 
had  bereft  her  of  reason  and  of  speech.  No  hu- 
man aid  could  afford  her  relief;  and  she  expired 
before  the  grave  of  her  husband  had  been  pre- 
pared. On  the  evening  of  that  day  which  wit- 
nessed their  nuptials,  the  unhappy  young  man 
and  his  beautiful  bride,  were  consigned  to  the 
bosom  of  earth.  Thus  the  grave  was  their  bri- 
dal bed  !  To  have  seen  what  it  was  my  lot  to 
witness  that  day,  was  enough  to  convince  the 
sceptic  and  misanthropic  of  the  inexhaustible 
and  undying  nature  of  human  love.  For  the 
pain  which  was  the  result  of  the  physical  suf- 
fering, though  intense,  was  as  nothing  in  oooi- 
parisoB  to  the  grief  and  despair  of  the  heart, 
which  no  kindness  could  remove,  and  no  sympa- 
thy assuage.      You    may  talk  learnedly  and 
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knowiDgljr  of  selfishness  and  self-lore ;  you  may 
adduce  a  thousand  ingenious  arguments  to  prove 
they  are  the  highest  impulses  of  our  nature;  but 
to  him  who  has  looked  upon  such  a  scene  as  I 
have  attempted  to  describe,  they  are  utterly 
powerless.  For  the  greatness  of  human  suffer- 
ing can  best  rereal  to  us  the  transcendent  and 
undying  nature  of  human  love." 

Mr.  R.  here  ceased  to  speak.  There  was  a 
pause  for  a  moment,  when  Mr.  T.,  an  advocate 
of  the  sel6sh  theory  made  the  following  obser- 
vation : 

"  If  the  incidents  that  have  been  so  feelingly 
related  have  any  point  at  all,  (which  for  the  life 
af  me  I  cannot  see  they  have,)  they  prove  that 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  disinterested  love, 
originate  those  actions  only  which  are  the  source 
of  our  greatest  misery ;  whereas,  those  which 
spring  from  enlightened  self-love,  tend  only  to 
augment  the  sum  of  human  happiness.** 

Mr.  W.  here  remarked  "that  since  telling 
stories  had  taken  the  place  of  argument,**  and 
he  thought  it  a  decided  improvement,  though 
too  far  advanced  in  life,  to  be  very  sentimental  or 
romantic,  he  would  relate  a  story  which  he 
thought  proved  what  sort  of  stuff  the  human 
heart  was  made  of,  which  he  was  sure  could  not 
fail  to  please  the  company.    He  proceeded : 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  Cincinnati.  My 
attention  was  often  attracted,  while  promenad- 
ing the  streets,  by  the  singular  appearance  of  a 
lady  whose  dress  and  manners  combined  to  awa- 
ken my  attention,  and  afterwards  to  excite  my 
sympathy.  Though  it  was  mid-winter  and  very 
cold,  she  was  dressed  in  white.  I  soon  satisfied 
myself,  that  whatever  might  have  been  her  mo- 
tive in  choosing  this  attire,  it  could  not  be  to  at- 
tract attention.  She  seemed  to  take  no  notice 
of  those  she  met  in  her  walks.  Her  eyes  almost 
always  rested  upon  the  ground.  She  appeared 
to  be  intently  occupied  with  one  object.  I  ob- 
served that  after  walking  for  some  time  in  one 
direction,  she  would  suddenly  turn  around  and 
retrace  her  steps,  as  if  in  search  of  something 
she  could  not  find.  Once  or  twice  only  was  I 
enabled  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  as  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  look  for  a  moment  with  min- 
gled curiosity  and  pity  upon  a  poor  blind  man 
whom  she  chanced  to  meet.  The  expression  of 
her  eyes  was  wild  but  unsteady.  Her  features 
were  by  no  means  regular ;  nor  was  there  any 
thing  in  their  expression  which,  of  itself,  would 
challenge  extraordinary  regard.  In  her  child- 
hood, she  might  indeed  have  been  pretty,  but  few 


•  ^C  I A 


but  one  uniform  expression  of  sadness  and  sor- 
row, it  would  not  be  difficult  for  one  after  see- 
ing her  a  few  times,  to  guess  that  her  sad  story 
might  be  told  in  these  few  words,  *  She  loved 
not  wisely  but  too  well.*  A  friend  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  her,  related  to  me  her  simple 
history.  She  was  born  in  Germany,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman.  At  a 
suitable  age  she  was  betrothed  to  a  young  man 
who  had  been  her  playmate  in  childhood,  and 
was  her  lover  in  early  manhood.  Several  of  her 
friends  determined  to  emigrate  to  America.  My 
heroine  and  her  lover  agreed  to  accompany  them. 
It  was  arranged  that  so  soon  as  a  settlement 
could  be  made  in  their  new  home,  they  were  to 
be  married.  When  they  reached  this  country, 
the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  excitement  of  our 
life,  filled  the  young  German's  head  with  new 
notions.  He  forgot  his  plighted  vows,  and— but 
why  tell  the  rest  ?  The  world  is  unhappily  but 
too  full  of  such  histories.  The  fate  of  our  he- 
roine,— is  it  not  the  doom  of  thousands  ?  The 
poor  girl  was  left  in  a  strange  land  to  work  out 
her  own  destiny  as  best  she  might.  It  was  of 
no  consequence  to  him  who  deserted  her,  wheth- 
er she  lived  and  forgot  him,  or  died  with  a  bro- 
ken heart. 

Some,  when  the  fond  hopes  which  the  heart 
has  cherished,  have  faded,  and  the  bright  dream 
of  love  is  turned  into  darkness,  find  consolation 
in  an  early  grave.  Others  there  are,  who  live 
on  and  seem  as  if  sustained  by  the  bitterness  of 
their  sorrow.  Happy  for  such  if  the  reason  be 
dethroned  and  the  heart  retain  only  the  capacity 
to  dally  with  the  bright  visions  of  the  past.  The 
rest  of  our  story  is  soon  told.  Our  pibor  heroine 
is  hopelessly  mad.  Her  insanity,  however,  man- 
ifests itself  not  in  extravagant  gestures,  nor  in 
wild  ravings.  A  hopeless  melancholy  has  set- 
tled upon  her  heart,  which  death  alone  can  dis- 
sipate. One  form  dwells  perpetually  in  her 
thoughts— it  is  the  form  of  him  with  whom  is 
associated  her  happiest  hours.  Sometimes  a 
fancy  takes  possession  of  her  mind,  that  she 
hears  his  voice  calling  her ;  and  she  even  sees 
him  in  the  distance  beckoning  to  her  to  come  to 
him.  And  then  arrayed  in  white  as  if  she  would 
say  to  him,  *  I  am  as  pure  as  when  your  words 
first  awoke  in  my  childish  heart  the  conscious- 
ness of  love,*  she  wanders  forth,  and,  after  pa- 
cing street  after  street,  in  her  hopeless  search, 
returns  to  her  home  and  her  humble  occupation 
of  sewing,  by  which  she  obtains  the  few  neces- 
saries her  simple  life  requires.    She  possesses  a 
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an  early  Christiaa  education.  She  prays  daily 
for  him  who  might  hare  been  the  consoler,  and 
not  the  curse,  of  her  existence.  She  prays  that 
blessings  may  ever  attend  him,  that  his  heart 
may  ever  be  a  stranger  to  the  grief  that  makes 
her  life  so  wretched.  Is  not  a  love  like  this 
sublime  ?  The  highest  and  noblest  maxim  of 
Christianity  is  the  command  to  Move  our  ene- 
mies.' Who  hath  attained  to  this  if  not  she, 
who,  day  after  day,  maddened  by  grief,  can  yet 
upon  her  bended  knees  implore  blessings  upon 
him  who  after  awakening  her  heart's  purest  love, 
could  cast  a  blight  and  mildew  upon  her  fondest 
hopes,  and  consign  her  to  a  life  of  unspeakable 
wretchedness  a  thousand  fold  worse  than  death. 

If  there  are  now  any  who  can  cease  to  be- 
lieve in  disinterested  love,  he  must  continue 
to  doubt  forever."  . 

The  advocates  of  the  sel6sh  theory  now  beat  a 
retreat.  One  of  them  drew  a  repeater  from  his 
pocket,  and  pressing  the  spring,  informed  the 
company  that  morning  had  come.  Thoughtful- 
ly each  one  withdrew  to  his  state  room ;  and  if 
dreams  visited  their  couches,  I  doubt  not  but 
they  were  all  of  disinterested  love. 

B.   B.   BOWBN. 
Dayton,  O. 


TAB  6BBER  BDBUL. 

Thkrb  is  a  superstition  amon^  the  Greeks,  that 
the  spirit  lingers  three  days  and  nights  round 
the  body  in  which  it  has  lived,  and  loved,  then 
takes  its  departure  for  pure  realms.  **  Ella  ** 
(come)  is  a  word  of  entreaty,  with  which  the 
one  dearest  in  life  to  the  dead  person  calls 
them,  and  if  they  are  insensible  to  that  call, 
they  believe  in  truth  that  they  are  dead,  and 
looking  toward  the  sky,  they  cross  themselves, 
and  turn  from  the  grave.  On  the  anniversary 
of  the  burial,  they  come,  and  pressing  their  lips 
to  the  mound,  whisper  words  of  remembrance 
to  the  dead. 

Let  a  gala  robe  round  the  maid  be  thrown  ! 
Let  its  folds  be  clasped  by  a  shining  zone  ! 
And  bring  ye  rich  gems  to  gleam  in  her  hair, 
Like  star-beams  at  rest  'mid  the  blossoms  there  ! 
Her  brow  is  as  pale  as  a  snowy  flow'r, 
That  opens  at  night  in  a  moon-lit  hour  ; 
Her  eye-lids  are  closed,  like  a  lily's  leaves. 
It  shuts  when  a  storm  on  the  blue  lake  breathes  ; 
And  her  colorless  lips  are  still,  and  mute, 
As  the  tuneless  strings  of  a  broken  lute. 
Tet  bring  ye  the  robe,  and  clasp  ye  the  zone. 
Though  ye  deck  a  form  whence  the  life  has  flown. 


Ye  have  marked  her  step  in  the  festal  thrOn^, 
When  the  hours   were  ladened  with  mirth  and 

song  ; 
Ye   have  heard   her  voice  'neath  yonr  cyprcM 

shades, 
And  paused  till  its  echoes  died  in  the  glades. 
Where  the  laurel  gleams,  and  the  bird  doe«  icit. 
On  the  citron  flow'r  its  feathery  breast. 
Ye  have  felt  the  spell  of  her  charms  when  day 
O'er  the  wild  sea  wave  was  fading  away. 
And  the  twilight  hues  with  a  soft  embrace. 
Were  floating  to  meet  her  beautiful  face. 
But  no  more  when  your  lyres  are  sooDdiog  high. 
Will  her  gliding  form  in  the  dance  go  by  ; 
And  never  again  shall  her  voice  be  heard. 
Where  the  cypress  trees  by  the  breeze  are  stirr'd. 
Her  features  that  charmed  at  the  twilight  gray— 
Their  bloom,  not  their  beauty  has  passed  away  ; 
Life    gave   them   their    bloom  ;    those    roseate 

glows  ; 
Death  kissed  them  away  when  he  brought  repose; 
But  the  touch  of  his  lips  diffused  a  chill, 
Which  like  Alpine  snow  is  lingering  still, — 
But  the  gala  robe  and  many  a  gem  ! 
For  the  silent  sleeper  go  bring  ye  them  ! 

They  have  brought  the  robe  ;  it  is  round  her  now  ; 
They  have  brought  the  gems  ;  their  tremoloiis 

glow. 
Is  seen  where  the  leaves  of  the  myrtle  vine. 
With  the  laurel  rose  in  her  tresses  twine. 
Near  her  Grecian  home,  in  a  woodland  place 
Where  the  sunbeams  steal  with  a  broken  pace. 
Is  a  silvery  fount,  that  with  waters  bow'd. 
Sends  low,  sweet  tones  through  the  solitude. 
The  tired  bird  at  eve  folds  its  weary  wings, 
And  sits  by  its  spray,  and  a  vesper  sings  ; 
And  blossoms  like  children  bow'd  down  to  drink. 
Lean  their  fair  young  faces  over  its  brink. 
In  a  spot  where  the  sun's  bright  arrows  play. 
The  turf  is  broken,  and  gather'd  away. 
To  make  on  the  earth's  cool  pillowing  breast. 
For  the  dreamless  sleeper  a  place  of  rest. 
List  !  a  fitful  sound  on  the  air  is  heard. 
As  when  leaves  and  boughs  by  the  bieeze  are 

stirr'd. 
Slow  it  comes  more  near,  and  a  band  is  seen. 
Through  the  branches  brown,  and  their  wealth  of 

green  ; 
With  the  brambles'  sweet  buds  twined  in  their 

hair, 
A  beautiful  group  of  young  girls  is  there  ; 
Rich  odors  they  bring,  and  bright  flow'ra  whose 

dyes 
Have   gather'd   and  deepened   'neath     Orecia's 

skies. 
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There  are  forms  in  the  pride  of  manhood*!  pow*r  ! 
And  those  in  the  shade  of  life's  evening  hour  ! 
And  why  come  they  thus  through  the  scented 

glade  ? 
Thej  bear  on  the  dead,  'neath  its  netted  shade  ; 
They  wend  to  the  fonnt,  they  lay  her  to  rest, 
A  child  of  dust  on  her  earth-mother's  breast. 
They  lavish  upon  her  their  odors  rare, 
They  scatter  around  her  their  garlands  fair. 
Then  list  as  the  last  meet  offering  falls. 
To  the  voice  of  one  who  in  fondness  calls  : 

«  Ella,  I  bid  thee  lone-  arise  ! 
Lift  up  the  veils  from  thy  once  bright  eyes. 
And  breathe  for  thy  breath  is  sweet  to  me. 
As  perfume  borne  from  the  orange  tree  ! 

'*  Dost  think  thee  love,  once  at  twilight  hour, 
When  the  birds  grew  still,  and  on  each  flow*r. 
The  dew  lay  dim,  like  the  stars  whose  gleam 
Was  faint,  and  soft,  in  the  sky  serene, 

"  How  with  earnest  vows  I  pledg'd  to  twine 

A  bridal  wreath  for  those  locks  of  thine, 

And   look*ed  on  thee,  till    thy  warm    cheeks 

blushM, 
Like  roses  in  June  by  sunbeams  flushM  ? 

**  Ella  !  by  the  hopes  those  memories  wake, 
I  strive  the  spell  of  thy  sleep  to  break. — 
Thou  heedest  not  !  thou  wilt  never  come. 
Mid  mirth,  and  song,  a  bride  to  my  home. 

"  Alas  for  the  heart  within  my  breast. 
That  aching  pants  in  its  lone  unrest  ! 
How  long,  lone,  ere  thy  spirit  free. 
From  its  home  will  call  <  Ella*  to  me  ? — 
They  raise  a  mound  where  she  calmly  lies  ; 
They  lift  toward  heav'n  their  sorrowful  eyes  ; 
They  homeward  wend  through  the  shady  wood, 
And  all  the  sounds  in  the  solitude. 
Are  the  ceaseless  tones  of  falling  spray, 
And  the  drowsy  bird's  sweet  vesper  lay  ; 
Till  thrice  the  shadows  of  eve  have  fell. 
Her  spirit  will  haunt  the  fountain  dell. 
And  watch  that  mound  through  the  dusky  night. 
By  rays  more  puie  than  the  moonbeam's  light. 
Then  its  vigil  o'er,  'twill  seek  a  home 
Where  the  shades  of  night  can  never  come. 
When  another  season  brings  its  flower's, 
In  mottled  groups  to  the  greenwood  bow'rs. 
And  her  grave  is  deck'd  with  fragrant  blooms. 
Her  loved  will  come  from  their  vine-wreathed 

homes. 
And  press  their  lips  to  her  mounded  bed, 
And  speak  fond  words  to  the  cherished  dead." 

A.    A.    MORTON. 

South  Decrfleld,  Mom. 


i  WORD  ON  PATIENT  WAITING. 

James  v.  6,  7  :  Behold,  the  husbandman  wait- 
eth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath 
long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the  eaily 
and  latter  rain.     Be  ye  also  patient. 

Contrasts  are  sometimes  instituted  between 
the  life  of  the  Merchant  and  the  life  of  the  Far- 
mer that  give  to  the  latter  all  freedom  from  anx- 
iety. He  is  supposed  to  live  in  a  charmed  world 
— a  little  corner  of  Eden  that  escaped  the  touch 
of  revolution,  and  there  he  has  only  to  plough 
and  sow,  and  in  due  time  to  reap,  having  none 
of  the  visions  of  shipwreck  and  disaster,  the 
fluctuations  of  fortune,  and  the  cares  of  depend- 
ance  on  man,  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
life  of  the  Merchant.  The  Farmer,  it  is  said, 
makes  deposits  in  a  bank  that  never  refuses  to 
discount ;  and  when  the  stonp  rages  he  need 
not  lie  awake,  for  he  has  no 'ship  at  sea. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  any  body  was  ever 
deceived  by  this  senseless  poetry— whether  any 
one  could  imagine  that  any  life  on  earth  is  sep^ 
arated  from  liability  to  cares  and  disappoint- 
ments, or  that  did  not  make  imperative  demands 
for  watchfulness,  prudence,  foresight,  and  all 
the  mercantile  virtues.  No ;  these  pictures  are 
gilded  mist  that  vanishes  at  the  touch  of  reality. 
The  Farmer  finds,  like  the  Merchant,  that  dis- 
counts are  rateable  according  to  the  deposits ; 
that  discounts  do  not  always  end  the  business ; 
and  that  the  storm  that  whistles  amid  the  cord- 
age of  the  merchant's  ship  and  makes  the  masts 
groan  so  that  he  hears  the  sound  in  his  bed- 
chamber, whistles  also  as  fearful  prophecies  in 
the  orchard  and  amid  the  grain  fields.  We 
should  never  forget  that  all  human  toil  is  uilcer- 
tain,  and  that  the  labors  of  the  field  and  the 
mart,  the  vineyard  and  the  exchange,  are  inter- 
linked in  the  issues  for  the  good  of  man. 

The  Scriptures  abound  with  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  demands  made  on  the  Husband- 
man for  care,  continued  labor,  watchfulness  and 
untiring  patience.  "  Be  not  weary  in  well  do- 
ing," saith  the  Apostle  Paul,  **  for  in  due  time 
ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not."  "  I  have  plant- 
ed, ApoUos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase." 
"  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  pre- 
cious seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  re- 
joicing, bringing  his  sheaves  with  him."  How 
many  similitudes  there  are  in  tOe  Scriptures 
like  these,  implying  the  necessity  of  resisting 
influences  that  oppress  and  cause  the  heart  to 
fdint,  to  realize  that  the  return  of  labor  is  be- 
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yond  the  control  of  the  laborer,  and  that  pre-  | 
cious  deposits  must  be  borne  to  a  bank  whose 
secarities  for  its  safe  keeping  and  increase  make 
the  bearer  to  weep. 

The  people  of  the  East,  in  the  costume  of 
whose  familiar  life  the  great  truths  of  Scripture 
are  presented  to  us,  were  an  agricultural  people, 
and  by  the  images  employed  by  the  historians 
and  prophets,  we  discorer  many  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  climate,  soil,  and  dependances;  and 
very  striking,  and  sometimes  very  grand,  are 
the  figures  of  sudden  disaster  drawn  from  the 
liabilities  of  the  farmer's  life,  as  where,  by  the 
invasion  of  the  locusts,  the  path  before  them  is 
as  the  garden  of  Eden,  but  behind  them  is  the 
desolate  wilderness.  Perpetually  is  the  great 
truth  kept  before  the  people,  that  however  rich 
the  soil  and  fair  the  prospects,  there  is  a  vast 
chain  of  dependances  on  which  the  harvest  de- 
pends. A  handful  of  corn  scattered  in  the  earth 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  may  yield  an  accu- 
mulation of  harvests  that  will  mount  up  as  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon ;  but  in  the  richest  valleys, 
under  the  most  skilful  and  careful  of  nurturing 
hands,  the  earth  may  be  barren  and  no  increase 
smile  to  the  eye  of  the  laborer.  Famine  may 
be  abroad  over  the  land,  and  the  change  shall 
come  only  when,  in  the  silence  of  Nature,  God's 
voice  is  heard  saying,  through  his  ordinances, 
"  I  will  hear  the  heavens  and  they  shall  hear  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  shall  hear  the  com,  the 
wine  and  the  olive,  and  they  shall  hear  Jezreel," 
or  the  needy  people. 

These  thoughts  enforce  the  idea  of  Dependance 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  what  is  called  "  the  quiet 
and  secure  life  of  the  Farmer,"' and  make  that 
life  appear  to  us  just  what  it  is — a  life  that 
makes  demands  for  patience  and  endurance  as 
all  other  methods  of  living.  We  must  not  be 
deceived  by  pictures.  We  must  not  paint,  as 
the  whole  life  of  the  farmer,  a  cottage  amid  a 
fine  landscape,  the  blue  hills  in  the  distance,,  the 
lowing  herds  upon  their  sides,  the  sheep  in  the 
valley  where  runs  the  laughing  stream,  the  fields 
and  the  orchard,  the  garden  and  vineyard  loaded 
with  fruit,  with  the  laborers  singing  as  they 
leisurely  throw  up  the  sweet  scented  hay,  or 
drink  from  the  old  oaken  bucket  that  hangs  drip- 
ping with  coolness  in  the  well. 

This  may  easily  be  coupled  by  a  picture  of  the 
Merchant  in^is  counting-room,  where  he  sits  in 
his  well  cushioned  and  ample  arm  chair,  the 
golden  bowed  spectacles  resting  leisurely  before 
his  eyes,  as  he  reads  how  finely  the  market  and 
*he  stocks  agree  with  his  business  to  add  to  his 


wealth.  The  room  has  an  air  of  parlor  Tcfine- 
roent.  The  servant  has  the  pride  of  a  good 
house-keeper  in  keeping  the  mahogony  of  the 
desk  polished  and  bright,  the  grate  handsomer 
than  the  face  of  any  of  the  glistenkig  specimena 
of  what  beauty  may  be  in  the  cml,  and  the 
clerks,  all  so  finely  dressed,  so  prtm  and  hand- 
some, that  as  they  move  the  pen  over  journal, 
day-book  or  ledger,  they  seem  bat  to  be  toying 
with  some  instrument  of  drawing,  sketching 
some  outline  (^  a  bewitching  beauty  they  met  in 
the  gay  circle  of  the  past  evening. 

This  will  do  for  pictures  of  ideality,  to  please 
the  dreamers  of  a  social  Utopia  in  the  futorc, 
but  sensible  men  and  women  do  not  imagine 
they  can  find  the  original  any  where  bat  in  the 
artist's  fancy.  No ;  Life  is  too  much  the  field 
of  contending  interests  and  desires  to  afiord 
facts  for  such  dreamy  fiews  of  any  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity. Man  wakes  from  the  imaginings  of 
youthful  fancy  to  find  that  patience  is  the  grand 
virtue  that  brings  good  things,  if  not  great.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  best  sons  of  France 
was  once  asked.  What  is  Genius  ?  and  his  sim- 
ple answer  was,  "  Patience,  patience,  patiencf ." 
That  is  as  good  a  definition  as  was  ever  given ; 
and  some  of  the  greatest  minds  have  attnhoted 
the  difference  between  themselves  and  others  to 
patient  endurance  rather  than  to  any  oatward 
circumstances  or  original  endowment.  And  se 
in  the  Scriptures,  as  in  the  text,  the  best  virtoes 
are  attributed  to  the  exercise  of  this  quality  of  a 
great  soul.  Indeed,  the  author  of  our  text,  in  the 
very  opening  of  his  epistle,  has  introduced  this 
virtue  of  virtues  as  the  conservator  of  all  the  ele- 
ments or  attributes  of  the  perfect  Christian.  He 
says  :  **  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye 
fall  into  divers  temptations,  knowing,  that  the 
tryingof  your  faith  worketh  patience.  But  let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be 
perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing."  It  in- 
terfuses itself  as  a  vitality  that  reaches  to  every 
portion  of  the  man  and  yet  binds  the  parts  to- 
gether in  one  beautiful  whole,  as  that  principle 
of  growth  that  circulates  the  life-blood  through 
the  tiny  veins  of  the  pendent  leaf,  the  twig, 
tendril  and  branch,  and  presents  the  noble  whole 
— a  majestic  oak,  or  a  graceful  palm.  And  so 
where  the  promise  is  made  to  the  Church  that 
had  used  its  little  strength  with  such  exemplary 
endurance,  the  language  is,  "  Because  thou  hast 
kept  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep 
thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation  which  shall 
come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth.    Behold,  I  come  quickly ;  hold 
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that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  do  man  take  thy 
crown."  And  so  the  beloved  John  when  writ- 
ing to  the  elect  lady  and  her  children,  said,  "Look 
to  yourselves,  that  we  lose  not  those  things 
which  we  have  wrought,  but  that  we  receive  a 
fuU  reward."  h.  bacon. 


TO . 

A  RIPPLING  laagh  is  in  mine  ear, 

A  pleasant  face  in  view, — 
Stand  out  in  memory's  warmest  light. 

Oh  !  tender  friend  and  true. 

I  see  an  earnest,  thoughtful  face, 

Serene,  unclouded  eyes. 
Within  whose  blue,  beloved  depths 

The  warmest  feeling  lies. 

I  hear  a  foot-fall,  quick  and  firm — 

I  see  the  slender  form, — 
The  clasping  hand,  the  jesting  words. 

The  kindly  greetings  warm. 

I  see  the  smile  about  the  lips, 

I  feel  it  round  my  heart ; 
No  other  lips,  such  tenderness 

To  smiles,  can  e'er  impart. 

I  feel  the  hand,  caressingly 

Passed  o'er  my  sunny  hair  ; 
I  listen  to  the  voice,  whose  tones. 

To  me,  seem  rich  and  rare. 

God  bless  thee  !  dearest,  for  the  love 
That  cheered  my  fainting  heart. 

When  forced  by  Fortune's  fickle  frown. 
From  girlhood's  home  to  part. 

That  cherished  home  where  first  we  learnt 

To  read  Love's  fairy  lore — 
Ah  !  well  may  I  remember  it. 

That  pleasant  home  of  yore. 

Thoo'st  borne  with  all  my  waywardness. 

With  all  my  hasty  pride. 
Oh  deeply  dearest,  through  the  past 

Thy  gen'rons  heart  was  tried. 

Look  on  me  still  beloved  eyes  ! 

And  dearest  lips  smile  on, 
'Twas  thus  through  kind  forbearing  love 

My  proud  young  heart  was  won. 

And  glance  for  glance,  and  smile  for  smile, 
I'll  warmly  now  return. 
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Oh  !  pleasant  words  and  sunny  looks, 
I  never  more  will  spurn. 

AOIVXS    LESLIE. 


THE  ADHIRAL  HETR. 


CHAPTER     I. 


How  naany  among  the  busy  legions  who  daily 
throng  the  lengthened  thoroughfares  of  New 
York,  remember  that  this  noble  commercial  site 
was  purchased  of  the  aboriginal  owners  for  the 
miserable  sum  of  twenty-four  dollars  ?  Such, 
however,  is  the  fact,  and  it  was  soon  after  this 
purchase  and  the  establishment  there  by  the 
"  Dutch  West  India  Trading  Company"  of  the 
colony  of  "  New  Amsterdam,"  that  the  incident 
1  am  about  to  relate,  took  place. 

New  Amsterdam  had  become  populous  and 
thriving,  and  several  men  of  wealth  and  impor- 
tance, portly  and  well  fed  burgomasters  had 
already  reared  their  manor-honses  on  its  Broad- 
way, when  a  strange  and  unprecedented  mania 
prevailed  in  the  mother  country,  rapidly  extend- 
ing until  it  pervaded  all  classes  of  its  citizens 
who  made  the  slightest  pretensions  to  wealth  or 
even  competence.  It  was  the  "  tulip  mania"— 
a  mania  which  for  absurdity  and  folly  had  in 
that  quiet  age  few  parallels.  The  most  in- 
sane prices  were  every  where  commanded  by 
these  plants ;  thousands  of  dollars  were  not  un- 
frequently  paid  for  a  single  bulb,  and  men  of 
wealth  have  been  known  to  bring  upon  them- 
selves absolute  ruin  in  their  senseless  ambition 
to  outshine  all  others  in  their  gorgeous  display 
of  tulips.  Science  exhausted  itself  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ever  newer  and  more  beautiful  varie- 
ties. Men  devoted  their  lives  to  this  sole  ob- 
ject, and  each  new  success  was  hailed  by  all 
Holland  with  the  enthusiasm  which  would  have 
greeted  a  sublime  military  conquest. 

At  length  a  flower  was  produced  which  far 
excelled  all  that  had.  ever  been  seen  before.  So 
gorgeous  in  its  coloring,  so  regal  in  its  shape,  it 
was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  tulips.  The  savans, 
aristocrats  and  nabobs  of  Amsterdam,  assembled 
in  grave  and  solemn  conclave  to  consult  on  the 
important  subject  of  giving  it  a  name.  Many 
were  proposed ;  all  antiquity  was  ransacked,  but 
not  one  was  found  sufficiently  glorious  to  go 
down  to  posterity  in  company  with  this  incom- 
parable tulip. 

The  navy  of  Holland  was  at  this  period  in  the 
zenith  of  its  power  and  greatness.    Its  East  and 
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West  India  squadrons  were  the  admiration  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  the  admiral  of  the  West 
India  squadron  was  the  glory  and  pride  of  all 
Hollanders  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
What  name  then  so  appropriate  to  grace  this 
miracle  of  a  tulip  as  his  ?  "  The  Admiral  Heyn," 
therefore,  was  the  cognomen  decided  upon,  and 
all  Holland  went  frantic  with  the  desire  to  be- 
come the  happy  possessor  of  an  **  Admiral 
Heyn." 

As  was  perfectly  natural,  this  fever,  like  many 
an  epidemic  since,  soon  made  the  transit  of  the 
ocean,  and,  with  perhaps  somewhat  ameliorated 
symptoms,  fired  the  fancies  of  the  Dutch  dynas- 
ty in  New  Amsterdam.  Among  the  first  to  be 
seized  was  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  the  renowned 
director-general  of  the  colony,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  taste,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  colony,  of 
too  convivial  habits  and  inordinately  given  to 
money-making. 

Mynheer  Van  Twiller  had  long  been  endea- 
voring to  procure  so  precious  a  prize  as  an  "Ad- 
miral Heyn,"  but  without  success,  when  just  as 
he  had  given  up  the  matter  in  despair,  a  friend 
in  Holland  was  so  fortunate  as  to  purchase  one 
for  him  at  the  moderate  price  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  was  forthwith  transmitted. 

It  had  arrived.  The  renowned  director-gen- 
eral sat  alone  in  his  breakfast-room ;  the  break- 
fast service  had  been  removed,  and  the  precious 
bulb  lay  on  a  plate  before  him.  He  was  absorb- 
ed in  reverie.  Fancy  was  painting  tulips  on  his 
brain  of  all  imaginable  dyes,  and  he  already  rev- 
elled in  glorious  anticipations.  As  soon  as  the 
first  blossom  should  have  opened  upon  the  eyes 
of  the  favored  day,  Mynheer  Van  Aelst,  the 
painter,  should  transfer  its  gorgeous  beauties  to 
the  canvass,  and  all  New  Amsterdam  should  be 
filled  with  envy  toward  the  happy  possessor  of 
the  "  Admiral  Heyn." 

As  he  thus  sat  in  the  ecstacy  of  his  triumph, 
rubbing  his  hands  for  the  twentieth  time,  a  ser- 
vant entered  the  room  ushering  in  a  stranger,  a 
young  man  of  most  agreeable  exterior,  and  clad 
in  the  neat  garb  of  a  naval  oflScer.  With  a 
modest  bow  he  presented  a  letter  and  introdu- 
ced himself  to  the  director  as  Ernest  Van  Orley, 
a  lieutenant  of  the  Navy  in  the  East  India  ser- 
vice. Van  Twiller  received  him  with  frank  ci- 
vility, begged  him  to  be  seated,  and  then  applied 
himself  to  the  reading  of  his  letter.  He  discov- 
ered that  it  was  from  onetjf  his  oldest  and  dear- 
est friends,  a  director  of  the  "  Dutch  East  India 
Trading  Company,"  then|  and  since  many  years, 
a.resident  of  Surinam,  and  the  father  of  this  on- 


ly son  whom  he  had  sent  out  to  the  New  Worid 
on  business  of  importance.  It  was  no  less  than 
to  solicit  the  hand  of  his  old  friend's  daughter, 
Catalina,  in  marriage. 

The  renowned  Wouter  laid  down  his  pipe  and 
looked  at  the  youth,  and  liked  his  appearance ; 
then  he  looked  at  the  letter  again,  and  resuming 
his  pipe,  sunk  into  another  reverie.  At  length 
he  abruptly  inquired  of  Van  Orley  whether  he 
was  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  letter.  With  a 
blush  the  young  man  replied  that  he  was,  and 
that  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  prosper  in  his 
suit,  having  no  doubt  that  the  fair  Catalina  was 
worthy  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  man  so  dear  to 
his  father. 

Van  Twiller  was  more  and  more  pleased,  and 
his  heart  began  to  yearn  towards  the  son  of  his 
old  friend,  both  for  the  sake  of  "  auld  lang  syne" 
and  for  his  own.  And  we  should  certainly  be 
doing  the  worthy  director  injustice  if  we  hinted 
that  he  was  not  also  well  pleased  with  his  pros- 
pective wealth.  In  fine,  in  a  much  briefer  space 
than  it  usually  required  for  the  good  Director  to 
make  up  his  mind  even  on  the  most  indifierent 
subject,  he  had  decided  that  he  should  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  youth  for  a  son-in-law. 

Summoning  a  servant,  he  ordered  refresh- 
ments to  be  set  before  his  guest,  and  then  ex- 
cusing himself  for  a  short  time,  went  first  to  his 
counting-house,  an^  then  in  search  of  his  wife 
and  daughter,  to  prepare  them  for  their  unex- 
pected visitor  and  the  object  of  his  visit. 


CHAPTER      II. 

Catalina  Van  Twiller  was  the  beauty  of 
New  Amsterdam.  And  how  lovely  she  looked 
on  this  particular  morning !  She  was  standing 
half  hidden  in  a  forest  of  flowers,  which,  if  they 
were  not  of  the  most  delicate  varieties,  were 
certainly  of  the  most  showy,  and  gazing  out  of 
the  little  diamond  paned  casement  which  over- 
looked the  noble  bay.  How  lovely  she  did  look ! 
She  was  so  petiie,  so  plump,  so  rosy ;  her  violet 
eyes  were  so  good-natured,  and  her  long,  soft, 
silken  ringlets,  those  I  mean  which  had  made 
their  escape  from  the  little,  quaint  cap  that  she 
wore,  were  so  much  like  the  sunbeams  that  were 
falling  full  upon  them,  she  might  very  easily 
have  passed  for  a  fairy— a  little,  round,  plump, 
Dutch  fairy. 

She  stood  completely  absorbed  in  admiration 
of  two  fine  ships  that  were  anchored  a  little  way 
out  from  the  shore;  one  of  them  the  Admiralty 
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Tcssel  of  the  West  India  station,  which  had  ]aid 
there  for  several  days,  and  the  other  a  noble 
East  Indiaman  which  had  but  an  hour  before 
cast  her  anchor.  She  was  so  much  absorbed 
that  she  did  not  observe  that  her  father  had  en- 
tered  the  parlor,  and  was  at  that  moment  en- 
gaged in  leading  in  a  very  low  voice  a  letter  to 
her  mother.  When  the  reading  was  ended,  an 
earnest  conversation,  partly  in  whispers  and 
partly  in  pantomime,  was  for  a  few  moments 
carried  on  between  them,  the  good  director-gen- 
eral with  one  hand  every  other  moment  remov- 
ing his  pipe  from  bis  mouth  and  returning  it  the 
next,  and  all  the  while  with  an  air  of  ineflfable 
complacency  softly  patting  his  brown  velvet 
breeches  with  the  other. 

"  It  '11  do !  it  *11  do !  two  such  pieces  of  good 
fortune  in  one  morning,  are  scarcely  what  I 
looked  for !  But  it  '11  go !  Yet  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  let  the  girl  know  too  suddenly.  We 
must  be  careful." 

"  Catalina !"  he  called  in  a  loud  voice.  But 
Catalina  did  not  hear. 

"  Catalina !"  he  repeated  in  a  louder  tone. 

"  What,  father  ?"  replied  the  girl,  turning  her 
bright  face  towards  her  parents. 

"  Nothing  my  dear,  only  I  wished  to  tell  you 
that  the  son  of  one  of  my  oldest  and  dearest 
friends,  has  arrived  from  Surinam,  and  I  trust 
you  will  show  him  that  he  is  very  welcome 
here. 

"  I  certainly  shall,  father,"  and  her  voice  was 
so  sweet,  her  father  was  convinced  the  sound  of 
that  alone  would  captivate  his  young  guest.  '*  I 
shaD  always  welcome  all  yow  friends.  But  what 
is  he,  father?" 

"  Oh,  he  is  only  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy." 

"A  lieutenant!  Why,  father,  we  don't  see 
licutenanU  very  often.  I  am  sure  I  shall  like 
him.    Does  he  look  brave  ?" 

"Yes,  brave  and  handsome  I  But  I  must  go 
and  bring  him  to  you,  for  he  must  have  finished 
his  breakfast  before  this  time."  And  he  hasten- 
ed to  introduce  his  guest,  while  Catalina  with 
the  most  natural  feeling  in  the  world,  tripped  to 
the  little  round  mirror  which  surmounted  the 
tiled  mantel-piece,  and  hastily  arranged  her 
curis  and  adjusted  her  cap. 

The  surprise  of  the  young  couple  was  equally 
great.  Never  had  Van  Oriey  beheld  so  charm- 
ing a  being  as  the  young  lady  now  presented  be- 
fore him,  and  Catalina  secretly  wondered  how 
her  father  could  have  spoken  so  indifferently  of 
him.  Little  conversation  passed  between  them, 
both  Catalina  and  Van  Orley  being  too  diffident 


to  trust  themselves  in  many  remarks  to  each 
other.  But  she  listened  with  ill-concealed  plea- 
sure to  the  modest  and  intelligent  replies  of  the 
of  young  man  to  the  many  and  various  questions 
her  parents ;  while  she  grew  every  moment  more 
and  more  convmced  that  there  never  was  a  finer, 
more  manly  looking  young  lieutenant  in  the 
world.  Then  his  smile  was  so  pleasant,  and  his 
epaulets  gave  him  so  martial  an  appearance; 
altogether  he  was  so  different  to  the  youths  of 
New  Amsterdam!  She  really  wondered  what 
he  thought  of  her ! 

The  heart  of  Van  Orley  was  no  less  busy,  and 
the  diplomatic  Van  Twiller  felt  perfectly  satis- 
fied when  he  saw  how  frequently  the  eyes  of  his 
guest  wandered  in  the  direction  of  Catalina,  and 
heard  him  two  or  three  times  return  answers 
quite  foreign  to  his  questions. 

He  soon  rose  to  take  leave,  but  not  before  he 
had  promised  to  visit  them  every  day. as  often  as 
he  could  leave  his  ship.  And  they  separated, 
both  the  young  people  quite  as  much  captivated 
as  was  consistent  with  the  proprieties  belonging 
to  a  first  meeting. 


CHAPTER      III. 

After  escorting  his  guest  to  the  door,  and  ta- 
king a  friendly  leave,  the  Director  bethought  him 
of  his  "  Admiral  Heyn,"  and  hastened  to  place 
so  precious  a  treasure  in  safety.  But  what  was 
his  alarm,  on  entering  the  breakfast  room,  to 
perceive  that  it  was  missing.  In  vain  he  search- 
ed every  corner  of  the  room,  it  was  not  to  be 
found,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  ringing  for  a 
servant,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  fragments  of 
Van  Orley's  repast.  But  who  shall  paint  his 
surprise  and  consternation  as  he  stood  for  one 
speechless  moment  gazing  upon  them  ?  for  there, 
all  intermingled  with  herring-bones  and  bread- 
crumbs, lay  the  parings  of  his  precious  tulip- 
bulb.  The  truth  flashed  upon  him  in  a  moment 
—he  had  mistaken  it  for  a  radish,  and  had  eaten 
it !  It  was  all  but  too  clear !  and  he  burst  into  a 
rage,  such  as  even  he,  noted  as  he  was  for  his 
irritable  temper,  had  never  displayed  before.  He 
struck  his  clenched  hand  upon  his  brow,  he 
stamped  upon  the  floor,  he  uttered  the  most  fu- 
rious denunciations. 

"The  wretch!  the  monster!  the  murderer! 
the  worse  than  cannibal !  he  has  eaten  my  glo- 
rious 'Admiral  Heyn'  like  a  miserable  herring !" 

Alarmed  by  the  sudden  uproar,  a  servant  at 
that  moment  entered  the  room  and  heard  the 
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exclamations  of  the  Director.  Little  had  he 
ever  disturbed  his  brain  about  either  tulips  or 
their  names;  but  like  every  one  else  in  the 
community  he  knew  the  brave  Admiral  of  the 
West  India  station,  for  his  ship  had  been  for 
several  days  in  port,  and  he  himself  was  often 
on  shore  and  in  the  streets  of  New  Amsterdam. 
He  had  also  twice  had  the  honor  of  opening  the 
door  for  him  when  he  had  called  on  the  Direc- 
tor, and  deeply  horror-struck  was  he  at  thus 
hearing  his  awful  fate.  At  first  he  stood  help- 
less and  motionless,  but  the  vulgar  impulse  to 
be  the  first  to  spread  the  strange  and  dreadful 
intelligence,  acting  as  a  momentary  spur,  gave 
wings  to  his  feet ;  he  rushed  from  the  house,  in- 
stinct guided  him  to  the  nearest  porter-house, 
where,  without  waiting  the  call  for  either  a  pipe 
or  a  can,  he  in  broken  sentences  related  the 
frightful  tale,  of  how  the  brave  Admiral  bad 
been  killed  and  eaten  by  a  cannibal.  Among 
his  auditors  was  a  police  oflScer,  who  at  once 
felt  how  much  dignity  it  would  add  jo  his  name 
and  ofliee,  to  instantly  ferret  out  and  bring  to 
condign  justice  the  perpetrator  of  the  monstrous 
deed.  Filled  with  this  great  thought,  he  has- 
tened to  the  dwelling  of  the  Director,  and  burst- 
ing into  the  room  where  the  good  Mynheer  was 
still  raging  like  a  hurricane,  he  demanded  wheth- 
er the  rumor  of  the  frightful  fate  of  Admiral 
Heyn  was  a  fact  or  only  a  mere  jest. 

"  A  jest !"  roared  the  Director—"  Dunder  and 
blitzen  !  I  wish  it  was  a  jest !  but  he  is  eaten,  I 
tell  you !  eaten !  eaten  !" 

"  Eaten  !"  faintly  echoed  the  policeman,  turn- 
ing pale—"  but  who  ?  where  ?  how  ?" 

"Who?**  again  roared  the  Director.  "The 
young  naval  savage,  Van  Orley,  landed  this 
morning  from  the  East  Indies !  Where  ?  Why 
here  in  this  room  !  How  ?  With  his  execrable 
teeth  !" 

And  without  waiting  for  any  more  questions 
he  pointed  fiercely  to  the  door,  a  hint  which  the 
police  oflScer  did  not  think  proper  to  neglect. 

This  roan,  who  like  many  others  of  his  pro- 
fession, was  endowed  with  greater  zeal  for  his 
calling  than  good  judgment,  and  being  besides 
terribly  excited  by  the  novelty  and  monstrosity 
of  the  crime,  as  well  as  by  a  new  and  sublime 
sense  of  duty,  paused  not  a  moment  to  consider 
ithe  probability  of  the  circumstances,  but  made 
all  despatch  to  represent  the  case  to  a  higher  of- 
ficer, who,  being  equally  profound  in  judgment, 
instantly  gave  him  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  poor  Orley, 
The  unsuspecting  young  man  was  walking 


leisurely  up  the  Broadway,  seemingly  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  occasional  manor-honses  which 
he  passed,  but  in  reality  absorbed  in  thoagfats  of 
the  charming  Catalina,  when  be  heard  the  hoe 
and  cry  of  "  Seize  him  !  tie  him  !  the  roorderer! 
the  cannibal !"  rise  suddenly  behind  bim.  Sur- 
prised and  startled,  he  turned  to  see  what  it 
meant,  when  his  arms  were  suddenly  pinioned 
to  his  side  by  a  strong  rope,  and  he  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  wrathful  faces  all 
glaring  upon  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  beast. 
Without  giving  the  slightest  heed  to  his  indig- 
nant demands  to  be  set  at  liberty,  or  answering 
his  questions  wherefore  he  was  thus  treated, 
they  hurried  him  along  towards  the  water,  and 
dragging  him  into  the  block-bouse,  called  the 
Fort,  there  left  him. 


CHAPTER      IV. 

The  fair  Catalina  and  her  mother  sat  discos- 
sing  the  young  stranger. 

"  How  do  you  like  our  young  East  Indian, 
Catalina,  my  dear  ?"  the  mother,  with  a  little 
less  than  her  usual  indolence,  inquired. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  young  lady,  blushing,  "I 
have  seen  more  disagreeable  young  men,  I  think. 
He  is  very  handsome  when  he  smiles.  Did  yon 
see  the  epaulets  on  his  shoulders,  mother?" 

Yes,  my  dear,  they  are  a  lieutenant's  badges. 
I  am  glad  you  like  him,  for  a  correspondent  of 
your  father  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.'' 

"  Does  he  ?"  said  Catalina,  looking  up  inquir- 
ingly. 

The  mother  was  too  much  absorbed  in  thought 
to  answer  immediately.  At  length  a  great  up- 
roar below  aroused  her. 

"  What  a  ^noise  they  do  make  down  stairs ! 
Catalina,  my  dear,  can  you  guess  the  object  of 
Van  Orley *s  visit  to  New  Amsterdam  ?" 

"  No,  mother !  unless  it  be  to  see  how  we 
savages  in  this  New  World  really  live." 

"  Catalina,  my  dear,  pray  be  serious  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  for  no  such  purpose,  I  assure 
you.    He  came  to  ask  you  to  marry  him." 

"To  marry  him,  mother!"  and  a  thousand 
blushes  flew  over  her  face. 

"  Yes,  to  marry  him,  Catalina !  How  shoold 
you  like  it  ?" 

It  was  now  Catalina's  turn  to  be  silent  and 
thoughtful.  "  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him, 
mother,"  she  at  length  said ;  "  and  the  journey 
is  long  we  must  travel  together." 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  the  mother,  af- 
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ter  another  pause,  "  he  belongs  to  that  class  of 
yoatbs  who  are  said  to  have  glass  breasts.  You 
see  all  that  is  passing  there.  Now  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  first  requisites  to  a  happy 
marriage,  that  there  should  be  perfect  openness 
between  husband  and  wife." 

At  this  moment  the  door  burst  open,  and  the 
Director  strode  into  the  room  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  excitement.  With  a  face  that  still 
glowed  with  anger,  he  related  the  unfortunate 
history  of  his  tulip  root,  all  the  while  striding  up 
and  down  the  apartment,  his  arms  akimbo,  and 
his  usually  neat  attire  all  in  disarray. 

Sorry  as  she  really  was  for  her  father's  mis- 
fortune, there  was  to  Catalina  something  so  ir- 
resistibly ludicrous  in  the  whole  matter,  that  she 
in  vain  strove  to  suppress  the  merriment  which 
straggled  to  her  lips.  She  pinched  and  bit  them 
for  a  few  moments,  until  the  blood  nearly  start- 
ed, but  at  length  giving  full  way  to  the  impulse, 
such  a  peal  of  merry,  musical  laughter  rang 
througb  the  room,  as  would  certainly  have  re- 
stored the  most  crabbed  mortal,  who  had  been 
one  whit  less  angry  than  Van  T wilier,  to  good 
humor  in  an  instant. 

'*  Catalina  !  girl !  what  do  you  mean  ?  Leave 
the  room  this  instant !''  roared  the  Director. 

"  Don't  send  her  away,  my  dear !"  said  Mad- 
ame Van  Twiller,  with  the  most  unruffled  com- 
posure. "  She  could  n't  help  it,  I  am  sure.  But 
try  to  be  calm,  perhaps  it  is  all  for  the  best. 
You  know  one  slight  misfortune  often  prevents 
a  greater." 

But  Van  Twiller  was  only  the  more  enraged 
at  this  good  advice. 

"  A  slight  misfortune,  do  you  call  it  ?  It  is 
monstrous !  It  is  unheard  of!  The  stupid  dolt  to 
eat  up  my  divine  Admiral  instead  of  a  vulgar 
kitchen  root!  Had  the  idiot  no  eyes  and  no 
taste  ?  A  precious  morsel,  indeed  !  The  pearl  of 
Cleopatra  was  a  mere  joke  to  it !" 

Seriously  apprehensive  of  an  apoplexy  from 
this  fit  of  passion,  Madame  Van  Twiller  and  her 
daughter  now  earnestly  attempted,  by  reasoning 
and  caresses,  to  mollify  its  violence,  and  they 
were  partially  successful. 

"  I  am  only  angry,"  he  growled  in  lower  tones, 
"  that  I  invited  the  cannibal  to  my  table.  I  shall 
think  of  my  tulip  at  every  morsel  he  puts  into 
his  mouth." 

How  long  before  this  domestic  hurricane  would 
have  quite  subsided,  if  it  had  been  left  to  its  nat- 
ural course,  is  not  known,  for  an  incident  occur- 
red which  brought  it  to  a  sudden  termination. 
The  confidential  clerk  of  our  good  Director,  pale 


and  agitated,  hastily  entered  the  room,  announ- 
cing that  the  young  Van'  Orley,  who  had  that 
morning  presented  letters  of  recommendation 
from  the  most  respectable  merchants  of  Suri- 
nam, had  just  been  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison  on  the  charfife — incredible  as  it  seems — of 
having  compassed  the  death  of  Admiral  Heyn, 
and,  in  true  cannibal  style,  made  a  breakfast  of 
him. 

"  Stupid  nonsense !"  exclaimed  the  Director, 
who  was  now  standing  by  the  window,  "  the 
Admiral  is  this  moment  coming  up  the  street." 

In  evident  confusion  he  gave  the  clerk  a  sign 
to  leave  the  room,  and  then  dropping  his  eyes  to 
the  floor,  stood  gnawing  his  lip  in  the  most  piti- 
able embarrassment.  Madame  Van  Twiller 
easily  divined  the  cause  of  this  singular  rumor, 
and  with  a  woman's  intuitive  perception  instant- 
ly foresaw  its  inevitable  consequences. 

"  My  dear,"  she  quietly  obseirved,  "  we  shall 
be  the  laughing  stock  of  all  New  Amsterdam." 

Catalina  sighed  and  looked  grave.  Her  father 
rubbed  his  brow  with  his  fore-finger  and  mut- 
tered a  few  curses  between  his  teeth.  At  length 
bidding  Catalina  go  to  her  chamber,  he  turned 
to  his  wife  with  a  countenance  in  which  shame 
and  dismay  were  pitiably  mingled.  But  the 
good  lady  sat  as  quiet  as  if  no  such  sharpened 
dagger  as  universal  ridicule  were  hanging  over 
her  head,  and  seemed  to  have  no  comforting 
suggestion.  At  length  the  Director  broke  the 
silence. 

**  See  here,  'wife,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Dunder 
and  blitzen  !  I  would  give  six  *  Admiral  Heyn's' 
more,  to  get  honorably  out  of  this  confounded- 
schnapp !" 

"  I  think,  my  deaf,"  quietly  observed  the  lady, 
"  that  Van  Orley's  father  wished  to  bring  about 
a  marriage  between  his  son  and  our  Catalina." 

"  Certainly,  you  read  it  yourself." 

"  Don't  you  think,  then,  my  dear,  that  the 
sooner  it  is  effected  the  better?  It  would  soon 
stop  the  wicked  wit  of  evil  tongues." 

"  Nothing  would  suit  me  better ;  for  a  corres- 
pondent writes  that  a  braver  fellow  never  trod  a 
deck  than  this  Orley.  But  how  is  it  to  be 
brought  about  ?  He  will  never  forgive  us." 

At  this  moment  Van  Orley  was  announced. 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  settle  the  affair,"  whis- 
pered the  Director,  slinking  away  through  a  side 
door. 

Van  Orley  entered  with  a  very  stiff  bow  and 
a  very  indignant  countenance;  but  with  the 
calmest  and  sweetest  manner  the  lady  of  the 
house  expressed  her  sympathy  for  him  in  the 
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uofortunate  misunderstaQding  which  had  occur- 
red. 

"  I  know  not,  Madame,"  he  somewhat  angrily 
replied,  "  whether  the  people  in  this  New  World 
are  fools  or  savages,  or  are  in  the  hahit  of  im- 
posing practical  jokes  upon  strangers.  First,  I 
am  seized  and  thrown  into  prison ;  then  after 
an  hour,  with  an  impudent  grin  and  a  very  cool 
apology,  I  am  released  again.  I  think  I  had 
better  return  home ;  for  the  sooner  I  am  where 
all-fools'-day  comes  only  once  a  year,  the  better." 

"  Is  the  object  of  your  visit  to  New  Amster- 
dam already  attained,  then  ?"  inquired  the  lady 
with  the  most  ineflfable  composure. 

Van  Orley  blushed  and  stammered  as  he  re- 
plied, "  The  letter  of  my  father  I  believe  con- 
tains his  wishes." 

"  But  what  are  yours  ?" 

The  young  man  blushed  again. 

"  You  would  hardly  entertain  a  very  favora- 
ble opinion  of  me,  were  I,  stranger  as  I  am  to 
yourself  and  family,  to  make  them  known  so 
soon." 

**  But  you  will  at  least  allow  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted  with  you  ?  We  go 
to-morrow  to  the  country  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
must  insist  on  your  accompanying  us." 

A  bright  vision  of  Catalina  arose  before  the 
young  man,  and  he  acceded  to  the  request  with 
a  feeling  in  which  vexation  was  fast  merging  in 
delight. 

They  went,  and  in  the  unrestrained  inter- 
course of  country  life— in  the  walks,  the  rides 
they  took  together,  Catalina  and  the  young  East 
Indian  gradually  became  warmly  attached  to 
each  other ;  while  the  Director,  in  the  agreeable 
qualities  of  his  guest,  quite  forgot  the  loss  he 
had  sustained  by  him.  After  a  few  weeks,  when 
they  returned  to  New  Amsterdam,  it  was  as  be- 
trothed lovers,  and  it  was  not  until  after  their 
marriage  that  Van  Orley  learned  the  terrible 
crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

"  But  I  will  promise,"  said  he,  laughing,  "that 
as  I  have  destroyed  one  Admiral  in  your  family, 
you  shall  by  and  by  have  another  in  the  person 
of  your  son-in-law." 

A  promise  which  was  afterwards  redeemed, 
for  ere  many  years  had  gone  by,  Van  Orley  was 
known  as  one  of  the  most  gallant  Admirals  that 
had  ever  trod  the  deck  of  a  Dutch  vessel,  while 
our  friend  Wouter  Van  Twijler  was  often  heard 
to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  of  the  two  Admirals, 
if  he  were  to  choose  between  them,  he  should 
prefer  the  Admiral  Van  Orlkt. 

C.   M.   SAWTER. 


NIGHT  nusmiGs. 

The  pale  moon  treads  the  bending  sky. 
Robed  in  her  pure  unsoiled  attire  ; 
And  starry  hosts  keep  watch  on  high. 
With  foreheads  bathed  in  glory's  fire. 
The  silvery  cloads  in  graceful  rest. 
Lie  slumbering  lightly  in  the  West  ; 
Or  sweep  with  trailing  garments,  throagh 
.  The  silent  star-gemmed  arch  of  blue. 

The  meadows  shine  with  liquid  gems. 
And  tears  of  night  weigh  down  the  rose  ; 
And  wearing  pearly  diadems, 
The  balm  and  poplar  now  repose. 
The  insect's  vesper  hum  is  o*er. 
Ho  wakes  his  song  of  praise  no  more. 
From  yonder  pine-o*er8hadowed  hill» 
A  lone  chant  calls  on  echo  still. 

And  sadly  sweet  the  music  floats  ; 
Night*s  lone  bird  hath  no  lightsome  strain. 
But,  woven  with  its  plaintive  notes. 
Is  a  wild  startling  snatch  of  pain. 
O,  not  unlike  the  sounds  that  flow. 
When  breaking  hearts  pour  forth  their  wo. 
With  mournful  accents  that  iavite 
The  lonely  echoes  of  the  night. 

The  gentle  forms  of  otbei  days 

Are  with  me  'neath  the  moonbeams  pale. 

And  light  from  Memory's  fountain  strays. 

Within  each  loved  one's  spirit-veil. 

Close  to  my  side  they  softly  press, 

I  feel  their  mute  divine  caress. 

And  radiant  lips  are  murmuring 

The  blissful  songs  that  angels  sing. 

I  turn  to  clasp  the  lovely  shades, 
The  moon's  pale  rays  alone  I  see. 
Each  white-veiled  love  now  upward  fades. 
And  leaves  but  lonely  night  with  me. 
I  feel  their  presence,  own  the  spell 
Their  lips  above  my  forehead  tell  ; 
But  0,  my  eager  grasp  they  fly. 
They  mock  my  touch,  elude  mine  eye. 

0,  I  would  lay  this  form  to  rest. 

In  some  sweet  spot  where  zephyrs  play, 

Where  summer  warblers  build  their  nests. 

And  night's  soft  pensive  star-beams  stray. 

From  yearnings  that,  each  hour,  increase. 

The  spirit  hath  but  one  release, 

The  mingling  with  the  sinless  band. 

Who  tread  unseen  the  wave-washed  strand. 

M.    J.    C.    M AITLBT. 

Richfield  Spa. 
Let  each  individual  study  himself. 
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PROFESSOR  STUART'S  EIAHPLE. 

In  CTery  denomination  of  Christians,  thercf  is 
a  great  dissatisfaction  cherished,  and  not  unfre- 
queatly  expressed,  against  the  doctrine  of  un- 
ending misery  as  the  penalty  of  sin  committed 
in  this  life.  Essays  are  now  written  to  meet 
this  feeling,  and  to  allay  it,  if  possible,  by  pro- 
ducing learned  disquisitions  on  words  and  phra- 
ses, as  though  a  criticism  on  philology  could  be 
more  powerful  to  awaken  fear,  than  the  glorious 
truth,  "  God  is  Love,"  is  powerful  to  encourage 
hope.  Yet  even  in  these  learned  essays,  the 
desirableness  of  our  glorious  faith,  could  it  be 
proved,  is  admitted.  This  fact  deserves  especial 
attention,  inasmuch  as  it  is  frequently  asserted 
that  to  none  but  the  carnal  can  our  faith  be  wel- 
come—that it  is  pleasing  only  to  the  vicious, 
who  wish  to  be  encouraged  in  sin.  In  a  lengthy 
essay  by  Professor  Stuart,  designed  to  be  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  words  which  enter  into 
the  controversy  on  Eternal  Punishment,  I  find 
the  admission  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  an  ad- 
mission which  proves  that  it  is  not  only  the  sin- 
ner, but  also  the  saint,  that  would  fain  have  the 
proofs  of  our  doctrine,  if  really  such  proofs  can 
be  obtained.  He  says :  "  I  have  long  searched* 
with  anxious  solicitude,  for  a  text  in  the  Bible 
which  would  even  seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  a 
future  probation."  Now,  the  strength  of  that 
acknowledgment  is  deserving  of  particular  no- 
tice, as  coming  from  one  of  those  whom  we  may 
term  saints,  "  a  pharisee  of  the  pharisees."  He 
says  he  has  searched,  not  hastily  examined  the 
Bible.  He  has  looked  deeply  into  its  meaning, 
and  this  searching  he  has  continued  long.  A 
brief  space  of  time  was  not  to  him,  though  it  is 
to  many  ignorant  declaimers  against  our  faith, 
sufficient  to  explore  the  field  of  which  we  speak 
such  wonders.  This  long  continued  search  was 
accompanied  not  only  with  solicitude,  or  anxie- 
ty of  feeling,  but  with  solicitude  of  an  extreme 
character,  indicative  of  a  mind  engrossed  in  the 
pursuit  to  which  it  had  given  itself.  And  this 
long  search  of  anxious  solicitude  was  continued 
for  what?  To  find  in  the  Bible  a  text  that  would 
even  seem— mark  that — to  favor  the  idea  of  a 
future  probation,  or  a  probation  beyond  this  life. 
Such  a  text  would  give  hope  for  the  sinful  de- 
parted. Such  a  text  would  take  away  all  fear 
concerning  the  prospects  of  those  who  had  died 
in  the  church  fearful  of  their  own  salvation,  and 
thousands  of  such  have  died ;  and  why  should 
not  such  a  fear  be  cherished  by  their  friends  with 
the  same  creed  ?    A  text  that  would  favor  the 


idea  of  future  probation,  would  leave  no  room 
for  despair  in  reference  to  any  soul,  and  through 
every  possible  cloud  of  bereavement  the  light  of 
hope  would  beam.  No  wails  from  breaking 
hearts  would  go  up  to  heaven,  and  on  the  eve- 
ning air  would  rise  no  groan  from  the  grave  of 
the  sinful,  speaking  of  eternal  ruin.  Such  a 
text,  the  believer  in  endless  punishment  may 
well  search  for,  with  anxious  solicitude !  Such 
a  text  can  alone  give  him  a  full  assurance  for 
salvation  for  himself,  or  any  other,  because  no 
soul  leaves  this  life  fully  disciplined  for  heaven. 
This  all  allow.  All  are  willing  to  admit  that 
the  best  saint  lies  down  in  the  grave  with  many 
imperfections,  and  a  moral  change  is  believed  in 
for  all  such. 

But  after  all  this  anxious  search,  the  learned 
professor  says  of  such  a  text  as  he  referred  to, — 
"  I  cannot  find  it."  And  why  could  he  not  find 
it?  f  fear  his  learning  was  in  the  way.  Philol- 
ogy was  a  matter  of  more  consequence  than  the 
essential  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  There- 
fore he  plainly  tells  us,  that  the  glories  of  the 
Godhead  are  covered  with  everlasting  darkness, 
and  that  the  Scriptures  have  not  asserted  the 
endless  glory  and  existence  of  the  Godhead,  if 
proper  eternity,  without  limit  or  end,  is  not  the 
signification  of  the  word  rendered  everlasting 
and  eternal !  The  use  of  the  word  in  reference 
to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  nature 
of  God,  "  are  laid,"  he  says,  "  in  the  same  bal- 
ance. They  must  be  tried  by  the  same  tests. 
And  if  we  give  up  the  one,  we  must,  in  order  to 
be  consistent,  give  up  the  other  also." 

Now,  I  have  said  that  his  learning  was  in  the 
way  of  his  seeinsr  the  truth,  and  1  really  and  so- 
berly think  so ;  for  it  is  a  very  plain  and  all  ac- 
knowledged matter,  that  the  meaning  of  the 
words  rendered  "everlasting"  and  **eternal,"  is 
qualified  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  with  which 
they  are  connected.  A  Jew  once  heard  a  Chris- 
tian using  the  argument  which  Professor  Stuart 
employs,  and  very  shrewdly  remarked,  "  If  that 
is  sound  logic,  show  your  confidence  in  it  by 
giving  up  Christianity."  "  How  so  ?"  asked 
the  Christian.  **  Why,"  said  the  Jew,  "  you 
well  know  that  the  Christian  priesthood  is  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  and 
the  Covenant  of  the  Gospel  is  confessedly  a  new 
Covenant !  and  yet  both  the  priesthood  of  Aaron, 
and  the  covenant  with  Israel,  are  styled  ever- 
lasting. If  that  word  means  what  you  say  it 
does,  then  Christianity  is  an  imposture,  inas- 
much as  it  is  professedly  built  upon  the  setting 
aside  of  that  which  the  Deity  purposed  should 
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be  eternal."  Thus  the  Christian  finds  he  must 
take  a  position  different  from  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor. It  will  be  fatal  to  him  to  talk  as  boldly 
as  he  does ;  and,  therefore,  he  must  make  the 
subject  referred  to,  or  the  theme  of  the  writer, 
to  be  the  qualifier  of  any  designative  word  which 
may  be  used,  as  when  we  say  a  great  apple, 
found  on  a  great  mountain,  by  a  great  man,who 
spake  great  things  concerning  God's  great  wis- 
dom in  all  the  productions  of  the  great  earth. 
The  eternity  of  God  is  not  revealed  by  his  being 
called  eternal,  but  by  the  essential  idea  of  God— 
an  idea  by  which  we  can  apply  that  term  to  God 
with  the  utmost  latitude  of  meaning.  And  the 
same  idea  of  God  forbids  us  to  apply  that  term 
to  punishment  in  the  same  sense,  for  punish- 
ment is  a  corrective  process ;  and  to  speak  of 
absolutely  eternal  punishment  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  God,  represents  him  as  engaged  in 
correction,  without  any  prospect  or  purpose  of 
correcting  mankind,  which  is  a  solecism  of  the 
grossest  character,  and  does  not  **  render  unto 
the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name." 

The  proper  question  lies  here, — Shall  the  ab- 
solute nature  of  Gt)d  qualify  all  the  language  of 
Revelation,  or  shall  we  make  words  mean  some- 
thing opposite  to  what  is  revealed  of  the  abso- 
lute nature  of  God  ?  According  to  the  choice 
which  shall  be  made,  will  be  the  difficulty,  or 
ease,  of  finding  a  text  in  the  Bible  that  shall  not 
only  seem  to  favor  Universalism,  but  in  the 
strongest  manner  assert  it. 

The  first  rule— to  bend  words  to  the  nature  of 
God— to  make  them  radiant  with  the  essential 
glory  of  the  Deity — is  the  rule  adopted  in  refer- 
ence to  many  passages  on  which  the  Deist  and 
the  Infidel  lean ;  I  mean  such  passages  as  those 
which  attribute  anger  and  jealousy,  and  other 
passions,  to  the  Deity,  and  those  which  treat  of 
his  repenting  and  breaking  his  promises.  What 
does  the  Partialist  Christian — what  would  the 
learned  Professor  Stuart  say  to  the  Deist  con- 
cerning those  texts  ?  We  know  what  he  would 
say.  We  know  that  an  appeal  would  be  made 
directly  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  language 
of  the  prophet  would  be  quoted,  *'  God  is  not  a 
man  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  Son  of  Man  that 
he  should  repent."  This  course  we  can  with 
the  same  reason  adopt  in  reference  to  any  texts 
that  may  seem  to  threaten  evil  as  an  ultimate 
thing.  We  say,  the  nature  of  God  is  opposed  to 
such  an  exposition  of  his  words.  We  say  that 
all  his  works  are  opposed  to  it.  We  say  that  the 
advance  of  all  intelligent  study  of  the  creation 
s  with  trumpet  tones  against  it.  We  say,  as 


God  is  Love,  it  cannot  be  so— let  it  mean  what- 
ever it  really  does,  it  cannot  mean  any  thing 
so  dark,  so  awful,  so  tremendously  cruel  as  that. 
And  why  are  we  not  to  be  approved  in  this 
course?    Such  a  course  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  sustain  the  Christian  against  the  De- 
ist.    It  is  necessary,  because  the  inOiction  of 
endless  evil— evil  unmodified  by  good — evil  as 
an  ultimate  end,  cannot  but  be  the  manifestation 
of  such  passions  as  we  call  anger,  wnith,  jeal- 
ousy.     We  must  give  up  the  Nature  of  Gt>d,  as 
revealed  in  the  Bible,  or  this  horrid  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  Punishment.   The  first  declar- 
ed purpose  of  the  Deity  after  the  introdociion  of 
Sin  into  our  world,  was  the  crushing  of  the  ser- 
pent—the personification  of  sin.  In  the  opening 
of  the  Bible,  the  promise,  which  is  a  purpose  al- 
so, is  recorded.    It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  God,  and  as  we  look  on  the  sob- 
lime  vision  of  sin  destroyed  in  every  man,  we 
see  gloriously  displayed  the  truth  that  God  is 
Love.    There  is  then  nothing  in  the  universe  to 
make  us  question  that  truth,  or  in  the  least  to 
doubt  it.   But  to  him  to  whom  Evil  is  Eternal— 
who  beholds  it  as  absolutely  to  continue  its  dark- 
ening influence  "  as  long  as  God  exists,**  there 
must  be  hours  of  dark  distress,  while  in  the  sool 
are  terrible  questionings  concerning  the  love  of 
God.     Thi^  dark  distress,  thousands  have  con- 
fessed, as  taking  from  them  all  relish  for  life, 
and  making  earth  a  horrid  prison  house  of  doom- 
ed criminals.     No  wonder  that  "  with  anxioos 
solicitude"  they  search  for  something  that  will 
even  seem  to  favor  a  brighter  hope,  and  give 
them  a  fairer  vision.     Sad  indeed  is  it  to  see  se 
many  darkening  the  counsel  of  God  "with  words 
without  knowledge,"  making  a  word  mean  more 
than  the  absolute  and  essential  nature  of  God ! 
Claiming  for  man  a  reward  co-eqnal  with  the 
life-time  of  Deity,  although  the  Savior  bade  his 
disciples  when  they  had  done  all  required  of 
them,  to  confess  themselves  **  unprofitable  ser- 
vants ;"  and  the  Apostle  declared  Salvation  to 
be  of  Grace,  and  that  which  is  the  reward  of 
works  as  opposite  to  grace.    More  consistently 
than  those  who  oppose  Jesus  and  Paul,  we  cUng 
to  the  universal  extent  and  unlimited  agency  of 
God's  love.    We  believe  in  the  perfection  of  the 
Godhead,  and  in  the  consequent  perfection  of  the 
redemption  of  our  race.    To  all  who  object  to 
this,  we  ask  the  question.  Is  there  any  thing  too 
hard  for  God  ?    And  God  himself  has  given  the 
answer— Jer.  xxxii.  17  and  27— that  there  is  no- 
thing. Yes,  though  he  visits  transgressions  with 
the  rod,  and  iniquity  with  stripes,  yet  his  loving 
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kindness  he  does  not  utterly  take  from  the  pun- 
ished, nor  suffer  his  faithfulness  to  fail.  Psalm 
Ixxxix.  39, 3^.  When  he  was  wroth  with  Israel 
and  gave  her  into  captivity,  He  rebuked  and 
coademned  the  Captor  for  showing  them  no 
mercy—Is.  xlvii.  6— and  we  cannot  believe  that 
what  God  rebuked  in  a  heathen  people,  he  will 
practise  himself,  showing  unto  those  who  are 
captive  in  sin  no  mercy  ! 

There  is  now  another  important  matter  to  be 
considered  in  respect  to  the  confession  of  the 
learned  professor,  who  had  a  great  anxiety  to 
find  something  in  favor  of  Universalism.  We 
have  said  that  this  admission  proves  that  saints 
as  well  as  sinners  think  Universalism  a  glorious 
thing,  if  true.  The  long  continued  search,  the 
anxious  solicitude,  bespoke  in  the  learned  Pro- 
feasor  something  amiable.  They  make  his  la- 
bors of  some  value  to  his  brethren,  and  they 
praise  them  as  the  result  of  great  and  diligent 
search.  So  far,  all  is  well ;  but  are  they  willing 
that  all  shall  have  the  same  privilege  which  the 
Professor  improved  ?  Are  they  williag  that  all 
who  are  anxiously  solicitous  to  find  a  text  in  fa- 
yor  of  future  probation,  should  continue  the 
search  long.  No :  they  are  not.  They  contin- 
ually require  of  their  associate^  that  they  should 
throw  up  the  search  at  once ;  they  speak  of  it  as 
dangerous ;  they  are  almost  ready  to  affirm  that 
there  can  be  little  hope  for  one  who  might  die 
while  engaged  in  such  a  search  !  But  why  is 
that  right  in  a  learned  dignitary,  which  would 
be  wrong  in  a  humble  member  of  the  church  ? 
Is  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  the  world  to  be  in- 
troduced within  the  sacred  courts,  and  shall  sta- 
tion cover  guilt,  or  make  it  righteousness  ?  We 
can  admit  no  such  rule  of  judgment.  We  claim 
for  the  humblest  member  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities,  which  are  guaranteed  to 
the  elevated  and  titled.  h.  bicon. 


LBTTBRS  FKOM  THE  WEST.    NO.  11. 

Dear  Repository:— What  a  mighty  change 
has  come  over  our  mutual  friend,  Universalism, 
since  the  days  of  Murray  and  Winchester !  Sup- 
pose we  have  a  friendly  talk  aliout  it,  and  call 
in  our  friends  to  see  that  no  injustice  is  done; 
for  it  sometimes  happens  that  men  and  things 
are  injured  by  being  talked  about  by  their  friends ; 
though  I  have  little  fears  for  Universalism  after 
all  the  hard  sayings  it  has  survived.  But  let 
that  pass,  while  we  make  a  little  free  with  our 


much  respected  friend,  Universalism.  It  can 
hardly  be  possible  that  we  incur  its  displeasure — 
it  is  so  forgiving,  rr  feel  its  wrath — it  is  so  in 
the  habit  of  doing  good  for  evil ;  and  it  is  now 
doing  so  much  for  man  that  it  certainly  will  not 
leave  its  great  work  to  frown  upon  us.  0,  no. 
But  speaking  of  the  great  work  Universalism  is 
doing,  reminds  me  of  the  topic  of  conversation 
before  us.  The  mighty  change  in  Universalism. 
What  mighty  change  ?  our  friends  inquire  with 
astonishment  Has  Universalism  come  to  be 
something  new  ?  Is  it  really  true  ?  as  sometimes 
insinuated  by  the  ministers  of  a  certain  sect,  not 
over  plain  in  the  exposition  of  their  own  creed, 
that  Universalism  has  so  changed  as  to  bring  its 
modern  advocates  into  loving  embrace  with  the 
haters  of  old-fashioned  Universalism  as  preach- 
ed Ballou  and  Whittemore  ?"  Not  at  all.  Such 
a  thing  never  entered  my  mind  when  the  great 
change  was  proposed  as  the  subject  of  talk. 
Such  a  change  would  be  downright  disgrace. 
Such  talk  would  indeed  be  scandalous.  Albeit, 
now  the  thing  is  mentioned,  I  do  remember  hav- 
ing my  indignation  stirred  once  upon  a  time  by 
a  certain  teacher  of  a  would  be  popular  sect,  who 
very  blandly  accosted  me  on  the  improvement 
Universalism  had  undergone  in  the  hands  of  the 
moderns.  *' We  can  now  meet. on  common 
ground.  You  have  repudiated  Ballou  and  Whit- 
temore." Forgive  me,  kind  friend,  for  this  di- 
gression. I  would  be  far  from  believing  that 
any  well  bred  Universalists  ever  gave  cause  for 
such  unjust  suspicions.  What,  turn  from  the 
fathers  of  our  Israel  with  scorn  for  the  dalliance 
of  a  theology  so  inexperienced  as  not  to  know 
whether  its  faith  recognizes  the  glorious  truth  of 
universal  holiness  and  happiness,  or  so  weak  as 
not  to  speak  it  out.  Fie  upon  such  entangling 
alliances  with  weakness  and  cowardice !  Nay, 
good  friend,  I  would  not  name  such  a  change  in 
our  honored  Universalism  only  to  laugh  at  its 
folly.  But  I  was  thinking  of  the  great  change 
that  has  come  over  Universalism  in  respect  to 
its  size  and  its  influence.  Formerly  it  was  so 
small  as  to  attract  attention.  It  was  so  unusu- 
al for  a  people  so  few  and  feeble  to  make  so  great 
ado  about  a  child  so  little  known. 

When  Universalism  was  christened  with  tears 
and  strong  crying,  and  sent  forth  to  bufiet  the 
storms  of  this  unfeeling  world  alone,  who  would 
have  thought  that  in  less  than  a  hundred  years 
it  would  have  attained  its  present  size  and  influ- 
ence ?  Then  a  by- word  among  men  ;  now  the 
word  fullest  of  hope  and  blessings.  Then  spoken 
by  a  few  despised  ones ;  now  upon  the  glad 
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ongues  of  tens  of  thousands.    Then  hailed  with 
oy  by  a  few,  and  decried  by  many ;  now  wel- 
;omed  by  maltitudes  and  hardly  despised  at  all. 
Then  the  few  preachers  of  the  Restitution  had 
ill  they  could  do  to  prove  the  one  fundamental 
idea  of  God*s  unchanging  love  and  purpose  to 
jave  the  world  ;  now  a  great  company  of  heralds 
Snd  time  to  attend  to  affairs  of  church  and  state. 
Our  writers  and  preachers  enter   into  all  the 
movements  of  the  day— discuss  all  questions 
that  are  before  the  people.    Formerly  the  voice 
of  Universalism  was  heard  only  in  the  ear ;  now 
it  is  upon  the  house-top  "  unto  all  people."  Then 
only  here  and  there  a  fearless  one  stood  and  pro- 
claimed that  *'  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  sav- 
ed;" now  every  where  comes  the  responsive 
Amen.    Then  the  labors  of  Universalism  was 
shut  up  in  a  few  pulpits,  or  set  forth  by  one  or 
two  heralds;  now  bow  marked  the   change! 
Universalism  speaks  as  such  in  every  reform- 
defends  with  a  strong  arm  the  weak  and  oppres- 
sed every  where.    The  poor  child  of  want— the 
drunkard— the  slave— the  Hungarian  refugee. 
All  have  been  taught  that  Universalism  embod- 
ies a  mighty  force,  that  tyrants  feel  and  tremble. 
To  it  they  look  for  help,  nor  shall  they  look  in 
vain,  though  some  men  may  cry,  withhold- 
there  is  no  cause  for  sympathy  with  the  down- 
trodden of  earth.  J.  STEBBINS. 


MUSIC  IN  DEATH.    ^ 

**  Bark  !  do  yoa  bear  that  tweet  mutie— that  »wet  mnalc  !** 

A  tl8TiSE*t  LAtT  WOBOt. 

0  MUSIC,  voice  of  Love  !  divinely  given 
To  the  vast  universe— an  effluent  tide 
From  the  pervading  ecstasies  of  Heaven, 
On  thy  encircling  wavelets  let  me  glide 
Away,  away  to  realms  of  day. 
When  the  Death-Angel  with  dread  wand  shall 
come. 
And  in  oblivious  dews  my  senses  steep, — 
When  from  the  eye  its  light  and  fire  hath  won. 
And  closed  forever  in  that  dreamless  sleep  ! 
Let  music  then,  its  influence  lend. 

When  the  dread  agony  and  Earth's  warm  tie 

With  Death  no  more  can  war — the  silver  chord 
From  its  fierce  tension,  rends  with  parting  sigh,— 
When  the  dull  ear  discerns  no  loving  word, 
0  pitying  One,  accord  this  boon  ! 
,    O'er  the  hushed  silence,  or  the  orphan's  wail — 
0*er  the  loved  voices  that  would  woo  me  back— 
0*er  all  let  heavenly  melody  prevail 


To  buoy  me  upward,  on  the  homeward  track. 
Where  love  inspires.  Heaven's  golden  lyres ! 

Lost  sister  loved  !  when  waning  like  a  star 

Ere  its  meridian  altitode  had  won. 
When  day  breaks  o'er  the  gloom  of  night  afar. 
And  stars  fade  out  before  the  gloriooa  aun— 
Say,  sister,  say,  was't  fantasy 
That  lit  with  inspiration  thy  last  gaze — 

Attuned  the  dying  cadence  of  thy  voice 
In  harmony  with  those  entrancing  lays 

Thou  heardst  ?   or  angel  strains,   that  gently 
came 
Baptizing  thee,  in  melody  ? 

Amid  the  crashing  agonies  of  soul 

When  all  the  cherished  ties  of  earth  were  riv- 
ing— 
Thy  weeping  children  clinging  to  thee — told 
Us  nought  bat  angel  ministranu  from  Heaven 
Could  then  have  reft  the  sting  from  Death  ! 
For  sorrow's  monody  thou  hadst  no  ear  ; — 
The  earth  had  passed  ;  and  Heaven  endrded 
thee. 
And  oped  the  inward  sense,  and  thon  didst  hear 
The  voice  of  love's  divinest  melody — 

"  Come  hither,  come,  to  thy  bright  home  !" 

IKKS. 

Girard,  Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1859. 


STORT  OF  i  SIKGLE  WOIAR. 

When  my  father  died,  his  basiness  affairs 
were  left  in  such  a  complicated  state,  that  after 
their  long  winding  up,  but  a  small  property  re- 
mained to  the  wife  and  child  of  one  whom  the 
world  had  supposed  possessed  of  a  handsome 
fortune.  We  had  always  lived  in  "good  style," 
in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city;  but  now  my  i 
mother  found  we  must  give  up  our  residence 
there,  and  she  thought  we  could  make  our  di- 
minished means  go  farther,  and  live  more  pleas-  ' 
antly,  by  removing  to  the  country.  Accordingly 
she  purchased  a  pretty  cottage,  in  a  neighboring 
village,  to  which  we  retired,  not  without  some 
regret  on  her  part,  though  with  very  little  on  | 
mine.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  was  more  glad  than 
sorry  in  view  of  the  change ;  for  I  was  too  young 
to  care  for  any  diminution  of  fortune,  or  for  a 
loss  of  the  privileges  and  distinction  of  wealth; 
and  except  the  parting  with  my  young  friends,  I 
had  nothing  to  regret  in  leaving  my  city  home. 
I  had  wonderful  ideas  of  the  joys  of  a  rural  life ; 

,  the  trees  and  Oowers  were  to  be  my  friends  and  ; 

I  companions ;  I  should  see  the  grass  grow  and 
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the  waters  sparkle,  and  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
sonshine,  and  the  stars,  would  be  nearer  to  me, 
and  more  beautiful,  than  in  the  walled  and  pav- 
ed streets  .which  had  hitherto  bounded  my  de- 
sires. 

My  mother  was  not  a  woman  to  sit  down  and 
lament  over  inevitable  changes,  though  they 
might  seem  for  the  worse,  she  exerted  Iterself  to 
make  the  best  of  every  thing ;  and  when  we 
were  actually  through  with  all  the  trials  and 
perplexities  of  a  change  of  residence,  and  the 
taking  a  lower  place  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  and 
were  well  established  in  our  new  home,  with 
only  one,  out  of  a  half  dozen  servants,  left  to 
wait  upon  us,  I  believe  she  was  really  more  con- 
tented and  cheerful,  more  satisfied  with  herself 
and  our  way  of  life,  than  she  had  been  while 
snrroanded  with  '*  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
wicked  world." 

We  had  the  prettiest  little  cottage  that  ever 
charmed  the  eye  of  love.  It  was  in  early  Sum- 
mer that  we  took  possession  of  it,  and  the  trees 
were  in  blossom,  the  small  garden  bright  with 
its  first  flowers,  and  the  rose-vines  that  wreath- 
ed the  verandah,  were  full  of  swelling  buds.  We 
had  our  little  parlor  furnished  with  a  modest  car- 
pet, full  white  muslin  curtains  to  the  windows, 
a  sofa,  a  few  chairs,  my  mother's  rose-wood 
work-table,  and  a  piano  for  myself.  Upon  the 
other  side  of  the  little  hall,  opposite  the  parlor, 
was  a  room  corresponding  in  size,  neatly  fitted 
np  for  a  spare  bed-room.  Back  of  these  was  the 
dining-room,  with  its  wood-colored  carpet  and 
dark  chintz  curtains,  opening  into  my  mother's 
apartment,  which  for  the  present  I  was  to  share 
with  her ;  then  we  had  a  commodious  kitchen, 
and  two  comfortable  bed-rooms  in  the  half  story 
above.  I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  our 
interior  arrangements,  for  reasons  which  will 
appear  hereafter. 

We  were  situated  in  the  very  centre  and  most 
bustling  part  of  the  village ;  for  my  mother  did 
not  choose  to  be  a  hermit,  exactly  ;  she  liked  to 
see  something  of  the  stir  of  life  around  her.  Di- 
rectly opposite  was  the  tavern  and  stage-house ; 
it  was  before  stages  became  such  a  rarity  upon 
our  roads ;  and  one  stopped  every  day  to  **change 
horses,"  and  every  other  day  the  passengers  of 
another  dined  there.  To  see  the  stages  dashing 
up  to  the  door,  and  the  passengers  alighting  and 
hurrying  to  and  from  their  meals,  or  stretching 
themselves  upon  the  piazza,  was  an  event  in  our 
days,  which,  though  it  happened  often,  was  none 
the  less  eagerly  expected  and  enjoyed.  I  used 
to  wonder  where  they  came  from,  and  whither 


they  were  going ;  all  those  people,  so  dusty,  so 
warm,  so  weary  in  summer  time,  so  stiff,  so 
blue,  so  muffled  up,  in  the  Winter ;  and  after  I 
became  older,  I  used  to  watch  them  even  more 
curiously,  to  speculate  as  to  their  characters  and 
pursuits,  and  to  weave  romances  in  which  they 
were  the  actors.  Sometimes  I  would  even  fan- 
cy that  gay  young  men,  with  cigars  in  their 
teeth,  were  looking  admiringly  upon  our  pretty 
verandah,  ourroses,  and— myself;  and  I  believe 
I  more  than  returned  their  admiration,  for  some 
of  them  appeared  so  elegant  and  so  handsome, 
from  my  point  of  view,  I  could  not  but  suppose 
them  altogether  a  different  sort  of  beings  from 
our  unpolished  country  youth. 

A  little  south  of  the  public  bouse  was  the 
church,  and  just  north  of  it  the  only  store  in  the 
place,  with  its  promiscuous  assortment  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  street  was  wide  and 
very  beautiful,  shaded  by  a  double  row  of  mag- 
nificent elms,  and  the  greensward  that  stretched 
between  and  beneath  them,  extending  to  the 
very  wheel  track  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  was 
a  rural  carpet  which  the  pattering  feet  of  village 
children  could  not  soil  or  destroy. 

Here  my  life  passed  away  very  quietly  till  I 
had  reached  my  eighteenth  Summer,  and  though 
1  had  not  wholly  escaped  girlhood's  troubles  and 
vexations,  I  believe  I  had  been  favored  with  a 
full  share  of  its  pleasures  and  joys.  My  educa- 
tion had  not  been  neglected.  I  was  fond  of 
reading ;  I  loved  music ;  I  worshipped  Nature 
as  the  Priestess  of  God.  She  spoke  to  me  of 
Him,  She  rolled  up  the  curtains  of  morning 
and  evening,  till  I  seemed  to  see  beyond  them 
the  path  to  his  abode.  She  wrote  his  name  in 
the  flowers,  and  her  whispers  of  his  tenderness 
and  goodness  stirred  the  trembling  leaves.  When 
I  walked  forth  in  the  dewy  morning,  in  the  res- 
plendent sunset,  or  beneath  the  smile  of  the  holy 
moon,  my  heart  was  full  of  adoration  of  the 
Great  Architect,  who  could  be  seen  only  in  his 
marvellous  works ;  and  I  believe  I  never  looked 
up  to  the  serene  sky,  or  down  into  the  tranquil 
waters,  or  abroad  upon  the  still  fields  and  silent 
woods,  without  feeling  a  devotional  spirit  stir- 
ring within  me,  uplifting  roC  above  and  beyond 
all  embraced  by  the  senses,  and  preparing  me  to 
encounter,  with  submission  and  reverent  trust, 
the  coming  trials  of  life. 

I  had  one  day  been  reading  by  the  parlor  win- 
dow, and  had  thrown  aside  my  book,  when  the 
stage  drew  up,  discharging  its  passengers ;  and 
my  curiosity  and  pity  were  aroused,  upon  seeing 
a  pale  and  lovely  lady  lifted  out,  and  carried  into 
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the  house,  by  a  gentleman  of  noble  appearance. 
While  I  was  yet  describing  them  to  my  mother, 
the  landlord  came  over,  in  great  baste,  saying 
that  the  lady  was  very  ill,  and  the  gentleman, 
Colonel  Ellerie,  wishing  to  find  a  quiet  place  to 
which  she  might  be  immediately  removed  from 
the  confusion  of  a  tavern,  and  having  noticed 
our  cottage,  and  made  some  inquiries  concern- 
ing its  inmates,  had  sent  him  to  beg  that  we 
would  try  to  accommodate  them,  and  though 
money  might  not  purchase  such  a  favor,  be 
should  not  ask  it  without  giving  the  assurance 
of  an  ample  recompense.  My  mother  objected 
at  first,  she  did  not  like  to  put  herself  to  such 
inconvenience  and  trouble  for  total  strangers ; 
but  when  the  landlord  described  their  appear- 
ance, showing  that  he  believed  them  to  be  above 
the  common  class,  and  I  added  a  few  words  ini 
favor  of  the  plan,  she  consented  to  receive  them. 

The  parlor  bed-room  was  opened  to  see  that 
all  was  in  order  ;  something  additional  was  be- 
spoken for  the  dinner  table,  we  looked  in  the 
glass  to  smoothe  down  our  hair^  and  were  ready 
for  our  stranger  guests.  They  came  in  a  few 
moments,  the  Colonel  bearing  the  lady  in  his 
arms,  and  followed  by  a  waiting  maid  witb  a  few 
necessary  articles,  for  the  bulk  of  their  baggage 
was  to  remain  at  the  taveru,  as  our  small  rooms 
could  not  well  afford  space  for  it.  The  invalid 
was  laid  directly  upon  the  bed,  and  though  she 
could  not  speak,  a  sweet  smile  showed  that  she 
was  pleased,  and  grateful  for  our  kindness,  and 
her  husband  pressed  my  mother's  hand,  and 
spake  gently  to  me,  and  before  tbey  had  been 
with  us  a  half  hour,  I  was  warmly  in  love  with 
the  lady,  and  the  gentleman's  fast  friend  for  life. 
She  was  so  very  beautiful !  so  angelic,  I  may 
say,  in  appearance;  and  he  was  so  tender 
in  bis  care  for  her,  showing  in  every  look  and 
act  the  most  devoted  affection. 

Tbey  were  English  people,  travelling  for  pleas- 
ure. Though  constitutionally  frail,  she  had 
never  before  been  alarmingly  ill;  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  village  she  was  suddenly  attack- 
ed with  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  which, 
though  not  violent,  had  lefl  her  in  this  very 
weak  and  dangerous  condition.  Our  physician, 
a  wise  and  worthy  man,  looked  grave  when  my 
mother  questioned  him  concerning  his  patient, 
and  though  he  did  not  then  say  there  was  no 
hope,  a  few  days  after  he  told  her  it  was  not 
probable  that  she  would  ever  leave  the  house 
again. 

Days  passed,  and  there  was  little  amendment. 
She  could  only  sit  op  in  the  bed,  supported  with 


pillows ;  but  after  three  long  weeks  she  grew  a 
little  stronger,  and  was  able  to  be  moved  to  the 
easy  chair ;  and  finally  her  husband  ventured  to 
carry  her  into  the  parlor,  where  she  reclined  up- 
on the  sofa,  and  enjoyed  the  change  of  place. 
How  happy  we  were  to  see  her  there  !  how  ea- 
gerly we  sought  to  beguile  her  weariness !  how 
earnestly  we  desired  that  she  might  be  restored 
to  health  !  She  was  but  three  or  four  years  oWer 
than  myself,  and  at  least  ten  younger  than  her 
husband.  I  had  never  before  known  one  so 
lovely  both  in  person  and  disposition.  She  was 
fair  as  a  lily ;  her  eyes  were  blue  as  heaven,  and 
as  serene  and  holy  in  expression,  and  her  bean- 
tiful  brown  hair  was  parted  over  her  seraph 
brow,  in  softest  satin  folds.  Beaatifol  to  wit- 
ness was  the  husband's  devotion;  no  mother 
could  have  watched  over  her  child  more  tender- 
ly. She  was  like  an  infant  in  his  arms,  and 
would  sit  with  her  head  resting  upon  his  bosom. 
while  he  would  chat  cheerfully  with  her,  or  read 
the  poems  of  favorite  authors,  for  she  loved  po- 
etry like  a  child  of  the  Muse.  She  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  music,  and  I  had  never  prized  my 
piano,  my  voice,  and  my  talent  in  using  Ihem, 
as  now  when  they  could  minister  to  her  pleas, 
ure.  I  was  constantly  by  her  side ;  I  could  not 
bear  to  leave  her  even  at  night ;  I  had  never  loved 
any  one  so  well  beside  my  mother,  and  she  saw 
and  appreciated  my  affection.  She  would  call 
me  her  '*  little  sister,"  for  I  was  rather  diminu- 
tive in  person,  and  her  "  good  genius,"  because 
if  I  possibly  could  I  would  get  the  start  of  her 
hnsband  in  anticipating  her  wishes. 

So  the  time  passed  away,  weeks,  and  months, 
and  she  was  growing  weaker  day  by  day ;  no* 
thing  could  save  ber.  She  had  come  to  us  early 
in  June,  and  on  the  lastday  of  August  we  baried 
her  with  the  fading  flowers ;  she  who  was  so 
lovely,  and  so  beloved ! 

It  was  long  ere  the  bereaved  hushand  coold 
resign  himself  to  his  loss,  or  leave  the  place 
where  they  had  passed  the  last  days  of  her  life 
together.  He  clung  to  my  mother  and  myself^ 
as  to  friends  who  had  shared  his  anxieties,  had 
contributed  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
invalid,  and  become  intimately  associated  with 
the  memory  of  the  departed.  His  great  grief^ 
and  our  deep  sympathy,  drew  us  very  near  to- 
gether. I  was  like  a  young  sister  to  him  ;  be 
seemed  to  consider  me  as  still  a  girl,  though  I 
was  a  woman  in  feeling  and  in  years.  He  would 
sometimes  throw  his  arm  around  my  neck,  and 
weep  upon  my  shoulder;  or  when  walking  the 
floor,  in  agony  of  spirit,  would  draw  me  to  him. 
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and  lean  upon  me,  as  if  to  find  comfort  and  sup- 
port in  nearness  to  one  who  had  loved  his  lost 
idol ;  and  many  times  did  he  take  me  with  him 
to  Tisit  her  grave.  For  me  it  was  a  dangeroas 
companionship;  to  he  so  constantly  with  one 
whose  unaffected  sorrow  awoke  that  soft  pity 
which  is  so  near  to  love,  and  which,  added  to 
the  consciousness  that  he  found  his  greatest  so- 
lace in  my  society,  could  not  but  lead  me  to  re- 
gard him  with  the  most  tender  interest.  I  was 
not  then  aware  of  the  danger  in  which  I  stood. 
I  h^d  no  thought  for  myself;  my  whole  interest 
in  life  seemed  centred  in  him ;  my  heart  yearn- 
ed 80  passionately  to  bless  and  comfort  him,  like 
a  mother^s  over  a  grieved  and  suffering  child. 

Finally  he  lefc  us,  late  in  Autumn,  when  the 
skies  were  gray,  and  the  leaves  were  fallen,  and 
eirery  thing  in  nature  was  dark  and  sad  like  my 
heart.  He  would  soon  embark  for  England; 
would  return  to  the  army,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  we  should  ever  meet  again.  When  he 
wrung  my  mother's  hand,  and  kissed  me  upon 
my  cheek  and  forehead,  at  parting,  he  had  spo- 
ken of  the  possibility  of  returning ;  but  it  was  a 
mere  possibility,  it  was  not  any  thing  that  we 
could  confidently  expect  or  hope.  My  mother 
indulged  me  in  many  tears,  in  much  sadness ; 
she  made  allowance  for  the  position  in  which  I 
had  been  placed,  and  for  the  tenderness  of  my 
nature;  but  when  weeks  wore  away,  and 
there  was  no  return  of  cheerfulness,  she  won- 
dered at  my  sorrow.  She  did  not  know  that  it 
was  the  great  joy  and  grief  of  my  life;  joy  that 
I  had  been  for  a  little  time,  so  near  the  heart  of 
one  so  noble;  grief  that  I  could  not  make  his 
happiness,  could  never  be  any  thing  more  to  him 
than  the  gentle  girl  who  had  pitied  him  in  his 
weakness,  and  with  girlish  sympathy  mingled 
her  tears  with  his.  How  much  I  suffered  in 
feeling  that  we  were  forever  separated,  not  more 
by  distance  than  by  his  own  will,  no  words  of 
mine  can  tell.  The  last  six  months  of  my  life 
were  like  a  sad,  sweet  dream,  which  it  were 
better  to  forget  on  awaking,  but  which  Aever 
could  be  forgotten.  I  learned  in  time  to  appear 
like  myself  again.  I  did  not  weep,  except  when 
no  one  saw  me ;  I  was  cheerful,  dutiful ;  I  held 
my  place  in  society,  and  no  one  supposed,  not 
even  my  mother,  that  my  heart  had  gone  through 
such  a  serious  trial.  Time  gave  me  opportuni- 
ties to  test  the  fidelity  of  a  feeling  so  strangely 
awakened.  I  could  not  endure  to  be  seriously 
addressed  by  any  one,  and  though  among  the 
other  sex  there  were  some  few  whose  friendship 


I  highly  valued,  there  were  none  who  could  win 
my  love. 

We  never  heard  from  our  absent  friend ;  we 
did  not  know  but  grief  had  killed  him ;  and  five 
years  rolled  on,  leaving  us  still  undisturbed  by 
any  great  trial  or  change  in  our  quiet  existence ; 
but  now  a  day  came,  an  ever  memorable  day, 
which  brought  us  again  together.  The  stage 
stopped  OS  usual,  and  a  gentleman,  with  a 
bronzed  face,  alighting,  came  directly  to  our 
door.  I  was  at  the  window.  I  saw  the  stately 
form,  the  well  remembered  face,  the  hazle  eyes 
into  which  I  had  never  hoped  to  gaze  again.  It 
was  Colonel  Ellerie.  0,  joy  too  great  to  be 
calmly  borne  !  I  hastened  eagerly  forth  to  meet 
him,  and  in  a  moment  was  folded  in  hjs  arms, 
and  felt  again  his  kisses  upon  cheek  and  brow. 
I  led  him  into  the  little  parlor,  and  when  after 
casting  a  glance  around  upon  familiar  objects, 
he  threw  himself  into  his  old  seat  upon  the  sofa, 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  overcome  with 
melancholy  recollections,  1  sat  down  beside  him 
and  soothed  him  as  of  old. 

My  mother  was  not  so  quick  to  recognize 
him ;  he  had  left  us  thin  and  pale,  but  now  he 
had  more  flesh  upon  him,  and  was  wonderfully 
brown.  He  had  been  in  India,  in  active  service, 
and  for  that  reason  we  had  not  heard  from  him ; 
but  as  soon  as  his  regiment  was  ordered  home, 
he  had  felt  a  strong  desire  to  revisit  our  village, 
and  the  grave  of  his  adored  wife,  and  the  friends 
he  had  never  forgotten  ;  and  so  he  had  come  to 
stay  with  us  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  if 
we  would  not  send  him  away.  Oh  how  happy 
I  was !  even  now  my  heart  bounds  at  the  recol- 
lection of  a  joy  so  great,  so  unexpected  ! 

The  days  flew  by  too  quickly  that  gave  us 
such  a  guest.  No  one  could  be  a  more  delight- 
ful companion.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  anecdotes  and  adventures  to  relate  of  the  years 
passed  in  India,  and  like  Desdemona  I  was  a 
loving  listener  to  the  recital  of  his  perils  and 
toils.  A  fortnight  passed  away,  and  I  had  been 
the  companion  of  his  walks  and  rides,  the  de- 
lighted auditor  of  his  fascinating  conversation  ; 
in  fact,  I  was  constantly  by  his  side ;  but  one 
morning,  while  we  were  gathering  roses  npon 
the  verandah,  our  village  lawyer,  who  had  late- 
ly set  up  an  equipage,  with  a  pair  of  mettlesome 
horses,  drew  up  at  the  gate,  inviting  him  to  ride. 
He  looked  wistfully  back  at  me  as  he  passed  out 
the  gate,  as  if  he  did  not  like  to  leave  me.  I  was 
uneasy  during  his  absence ;  I  could  not  bear  to 
have  the  precious  hours  of  his  visit  devoted  to 
another.     The  mominff  wore  awav.  and  I  irrew 
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impatient  for  his  return.  At  last  I  heard  voices 
in  the  street,  and  saw  several  men  slowly  ap- 
proaching. They  drew  near  the  house.  They 
were  bearing  some  one  ip  their  arms.  Oh,  my 
God !  It  was  our  beloved  friend ;  not  dead,  but 
with  a  broken  limb.  The  horses  had  become 
unmanageable,  had  dashed  the  carriage  to  pie- 
ces, and  both  its  occupants  were  frightfully  in- 
jured. I  comprehended  it  all,  when  I  saw  the 
sad  procession  enter  the  gate.  I  opened  the 
door  and  window  of  his  room,  and  stood  there 
silent  as  a  statue,  and  as  cold  and  pale,  when 
they  brought  him  in,  and  laid  him  upon  the  bed. 
I  did  not  faint,  but  a  cold,  dark  mist  seemed  to 
envelope  me,  through  which  I  saw  the  black  fu- 
ture ;  and  every  nerve  of  my  frame  trembled 
and  shrunk  in  my  terrible  agony. 

He  saw  me  where  I  stood,  pale  as  death,  but 
tearless  and  firm.  There  was  love  and  pity  in 
his  glance  when  our  eyes  met,  and  when  I  went 
to  the  bed  and  arranged  the  curtains,  to  give 
more  air,  and  brought  a  powerful  perfume,  and 
bathed  his  brow,  he  smiled  faintly  upon  me,  but 
did  not  speak.  Then  the  physician  came,  and 
my  mother  led  me  from  the  room.  I  determin- 
ed not  to  give  way  to  any  weakness  which  would 
unfit  me  to  be  with  him.  I  prayed  for  strength, 
and  eagerly  swallowed  the  cordial  which  my 
mother  oflfered  to  my  lips.  The  interview  with 
the  physician  was  brief,  and  the  patient  request- 
ed that  I  might  be  called  to  his  side.  I  bent 
over  him,  and  gazed  upon  his  pale  and  sufiering 
face  in  speechless  anguish.  "  Clara,*'  said  he, 
"  when  I  was  in  India  I  often  thought  of  you, 
and  whenever  I  felt  lonely  and  sad,  I  wished  my 
little  friend  was  near  to  comfort  me.  When 
our  campaign  was  over,  and  I  returned  to  En- 
gland and  was  at  liberty  to  wander  whitherso- 
ever I  would,  I  felt  irresistibly  drawn  towards 
you.  I  found  you  unchanged,  and  lately  I  have 
said  to  myself,  *  perhaps  the  dear  child  would 
take  pity  on  me,  and  go  with  me,  to  be  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  my  life ;'  but  now  you  see 
how  it  is ;  I  have  passed  unscathed  through  the 
perils  of  war,  to  be  hopelessly  maimed  in  this 
peaceful  village.  My  limb  is  frightfully  shat- 
tered, amputation  may  be  necessary,  and  now 
you  cannot  love  me,  for  if  my  life  is  spared,  I 
shall  be  a  crippled,  useless  man !'' 

"  Not  love  you !"  1  exclaimed,  with  energy, 
"  I  have  loved  you  these  many  years ;  but  never 
so  fondly  as  now,  when  you  most  need  my  love ; 
and  here  on  my  knees,  I  call  Heaven  to  witness 
that  next  to  my  God,  I  devote  myself  entirely  to 
you !''  I  rose  up,  and  clasping  both  his  hands  in 


mine,  pressed  them  to  my  heart,  and  bending 
down,  sealed  ray  promise  with  a  kiss  upon  his 
wan  lips.  It  was  a  sad  betrothal.  He  tried  to 
smile  and  express  his  satisfaction,  bat  he  was 
evidently  suffering  intensely,  and  it  was  unwise 
to  prolong  our  conversation.  He  had  refused  to 
have  his  limb  examined  till  after  our  interview, 
and  now  he  said  I  had  inspired  him  with  cour- 
age to  go  through  what  was  before  him,  and  he 
must  send  me  away,  and  have  the  surgeon  to 
take  my  place.  I  offered  to  remain  with  him, 
and  do  my  best  to  support  him  through  the  trial, 
but  though  he  expressed  a  soldier's  admiration 
of  my  firmness,  he  would  not  consent  to  have  it 
put  to  such  a  test;  neither  would  my  inotbcr, 
who  was  present,  and  who  now  led  me  from  the 
room  where  so  much  was  still  to  be  suffered. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  the  cradl- 
ed limb,  above  the  knee.  It  was  the  only  chance 
for  life,  and  he  might  not  live,  even  if  he  snr^ 
vived  the  operation.  I  was  not  apprized  of  the 
decision  till  all  was  over ;  for  he  had  desired  that 
quick  work  might  be  made  of  it ;  and  when  I 
was  again  admitted  into  the  room,  after  hoars 
had  passed,  which  seemed  like  ages,  he  was  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  powerful  opiate,  and  lay 
in  a  deep  sleep,  like  death. 

I  was  warned  by  the  kind  physician  to  prepare 
my  mind  for  the  worst,  and  I  tried  to  compass 
the  idea,  that  now  when  he  was  so  near  me,  I 
was  about  to  lose  him  forever.  For  the  three 
days  that  he  was  spared  to  me,  I  would  not  leave 
him  for  a  moment,  except  when  sent  away  by 
the  physician,  and  much  of  solace  and  encour- 
agement did  we  impart  to  each  other  in  the 
midst  of  our  suffering.  What  he  suffered  I  could 
not  know,  for  he  suppressed  all  outward  show 
of  it,  with  a  soldier's  firmness.  Only  the  pallor 
of  his  face  betrayed  it.  Several  hours  before 
the  last  change,  he  was  relieved  from  pain,  and 
spoke  calmly  of  his  approaching  departure.  I 
raised  his  head  from  the  pillow,  and  rested  it 
upon  my  bosom;  and  thus  he  died,  with  my 
arms  arouud  him,  and  my  love  clinging  close  to 
the  last.  I  was  chief  mourner  at  the  grave.  My 
mind  could  never  recover  its  natural  tone  of 
cheerfulness,  could  never  be  divorced  from  its 
absorbing  sorrow,  and  I  shall  be  the  chief  of 
mourners  to  the  end  of  ray  days. 

Hartfbrd,  Conn. 

M.   A.   B.  D. 


Good  deeds,  performed  by  the  promptings  of 
a  noble  mind,  are  like  the  morning  dew-drops 
glittering  in  the  sun. 
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[This  comiDunication  comes  to  us  from  a  new 
and  welcome  correspondent  who  has  been  con- 
fined by  sickness  to  her  bed  for  nearly  five  years, 
aod  daring  that  time  has  endured  dreadful  suflfer- 
ings.  Coming  from  one  thus  circumstanced,  it  is 
more  than  a  common  word  for  prayer,  and  is  in 
itself  rich  with  good  thoufirht  and  right  feeling. 
We  shall  welcome  future  favors  from  the  same 
source,     bd.] 

PBITEB  IS  THE  SOLACE  OF  AFFLICTION. 

**  In  the  day  of  my  trouble  I  will  call  upon  the'e." 

There  is  some  relief  e?en  in  tears.  We  have 
been  told  of  the  luxury  of  weeping.  So  long  as 
the  feelings  of  a  sufferer  are  restrained  and  shut 
op  within  bis  own  bosom,  they  prey  upon  his 
internal  peace.  While  David  kept  silence,  his 
bones  waxed  old ;  but  when  the  feelings  obtain 
a  channel  through  which  they  6nd  utterance  and 
expansion,  the  heart  is  relieved,  at  least  of  part 
of  its  burden.  It  eases  and  soothes  the  achiog 
heart  to  pour  our  grief  into  the  ear  of  a  friend 
who  truly  sympathizes  with  us,  and  who,  rejoic- 
ing when  we  rejoice,  will  also  weep  when  we 
weep.  But  0,  to  turn  aside  as  Job  did,  and  say, 
"  Mine  eye  poureth  out  tears  unto  God !" — to 
tell  Him  ail  that  distresses,  and  all  that  afflicts 
us,  with  a  con6deDce  in  bis  compassion,  and 
sympathy,  and  power,  and  wisdom,  like  the  child 
which  sobs  itself  to  sleep  in  its  mother's  arms, 
and  on  its  mother's  bosom  ;  here  is  an  asylum 
from  which  no  enemy  can  cut  us  off;  here  is  a 
sanctuary  where  no  evil  can  enter;  here  is  a 
cabin  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  storms ;  here  is 
a  joy  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  tribulations. 

It  is  said  that  travelers  in  Alpine  regions,  as 
they  ascend  toward  the  summit  of  those  lofty 
mountains,  often  enjoy  a  clear  atmosphere  and 
an  unclouded  sun,  while  the  world  below  them 
is  involved  in  mists  and  darkness,  and  the  tem- 
pest is  raging  beneath  their  feet.  Thus  prayer 
elevates  the  Christian  above  the  clouds  and 
storms  that  darken  and  distract  the  world  below. 
By  communion  with  God  he  gains  a  region  of 
peace  and  tranquility,  where  the  sunshine  of 
God's  favor  beams  upon  his  soul,  while  he  sees 
the  thunder  clouds  of  earthly  care  and  sorrow 
rolling  beneath  his  feet.  By  prayer  the  mind  is 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Su- 
preme will ;  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  felt  and 
acknowledged  ;  the  wisdom  of  his  dispensations 
is  recognized,  and  the  faithfulness  and  love  of 
God  become  objects  of  joyous  contemplation  and 
delightful  hope.    The  believer  feels  that  in  God 
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nor  forsake  him ;  hence  his  soul  becomes  resign- 
ed and  thankful,  and  is  placed  in  the  best  condi- 
tion for  procuring  at  once  the  mitigation  of  his 
sorrow,  and  of  profiting  by  the  affliction  which 
has  occasioned  it. 

I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  David  should 
say,  "It  is  good  for  me  to  draw  nigh  unto  God." 
Nothing  have  we  so  much  to  dread  as  the  relin- 
quishment of  prayer.  To  give  up  prayer  is  to 
give  up  all  help,  all  hope ;— it  is  to  defeat  the 
design  of  providential  chastisement;  for  if  men 
will  not  pray  when  affliction  overwhelms  them, 
what  else  can  prove  efficacious  ?  for  prayer  is 
the  medium  of  our  relief  in  trouble.  For  this 
relief  we  are  allowed  to  be  concerned ;  but  we 
must  seek  it  from  God.  And  in  doing  this  we 
have  not  only  his  power  to  encourage  us,  but 
also  his  mercy  and  love.  Yea  more,  we  have 
his  faithfulness  and  troth,  that  we  shall  not  seek 
him  in  vain.  He  hath  engaged  to  deliver  us. 
He  hath  bound  himself,  and  put  the  bond  into 
our  hand,  and  we  can  produce  it,  and  plead  it, 
and  be  surer  of  its  fulfillment  than  we  are  of  the 
continuance  of  heaven  and  earth,  "  for  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  His  word  shall 
not  pass  away."  Here  it  is:  "The  Lord  is 
nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him,  to  all 
that  call  upon  him  in  troth."—**  Call  upon  roe 
in  theday  of  trouble;  I  will  deliver  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  glorify  me."—**  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open 
unto  their  prayers."—**  Ask  and  it  shall  be  giv- 
en you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you."—**  If  ye,  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children, 
how  much  more  shall  your  Father,  who  is  in 
heaven,  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask 
him !" 

And  how  abundantly  has  God  verified  his 
promises  in  the  experience  of  his  people  in  all 
ages !  The  sacred  writings  are  full  of  examples 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  especially  of  tfie 
certain  relief  it  secures  in  the  time  of  affliction. 
Jacob,  when  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  his 
brother  Esau,  and  expecting  to  be  destroyed  to- 
gether with  his  family,  prayed  to  God,  and  pre- 
vailed, and  Esau  became  his  friend.  When  Is- 
rael was  oppressed  with  the  Philistines,  Samuel 
prayed,  and  the  invaders  were  scattered  and 
fled.  When  Hezekiah  was  nigh  unto  death,  he 
prayed,  and  fifteen  years  were  added  to  his  life. 
Daniel  and  his  companions,  when  threatened 
with  destruction,  because  unable  to  tell  the  pro- 
phetic dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  prayed,  and 
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known  to  thero.  Jonah,  amid  the  swellings  of 
the  deep,  prayed,  and  obtained  deliverance.  Pe- 
ter was  thrown  into  prison  by  Herod ;  the  church 
of  God  prayed  without  ceasing  for  his  deliver- 
ance, and  their  prayer  was  more  powerful  than 
chains,  and  bolts,  and  prison  doors,  and  armed 
guards.  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned  at 
Phillippi,— thrown  into  the  inner  dungeon :  they 
prayed,  and  an  earthquake  shook  the  prison  to 
its  foundation,  and  all  its  doors  were  opened,  and 
every  one's  bonds  were  loosed.  Such  are  some 
of  the  memorable  instances  recorded  in  the  sa- 
cred volume  of  the  success  of  prayer  in  times  of 
trouble.  While  viewing  them,  who  may  not 
see  that  "  prayer  moves  the  hand  that  moves  the 
world."  Whatever  evil,  therefore,  it  is  that  op- 
presses our  souls,  we  can  pour  out  our  hearts 
into  the  ear  of  the  "  Father  of  mercies,"  the  God 
of  all  comfort,  and  be  sure  it  cannot  be  in  vain. 
It  can  deliver  from  danger— procure  blessings ; 
it  can  obtain  pardon  for  sin — furnish  strength 
against  temptation,  mitigate  the  extremity  of 
suffering,  sustain  our  in6rmities,  remove  dejec- 
tion, increase  our  graces,  abate  our  fears,  sweet- 
en the  bitterness  of  affliction,  and  open  the  win- 
dows of  heaven !  Let  us  pray,  therefore,  and  be 
happy. 

When  we  pray,  either  that  some  temporal  ca- 
lamity may  be  removed,  or  some  temporal  bles- 
sing be  bestowed,  we  are  always  to  keep  a  re- 
serve upon  our  wishes,  including  submission  to 
the  will  of  God ;  for  we  are  so  ignorant  of  what 
is  really  good  for  us,  that  we  may  be  more  in- 
jured by  the  gratification  of  our  desires  than  by 
the  refusal  of  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  were  every  desire  we  express  in  prayer  to 
meet  with  a  direct  and  literal  fulfillment,  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  through  our  ignorance  of  what 
is  really  good  for  us,  would  become  a  sower  of 
calamity  rather  than  a  comfort.  "  Who  know- 
eth  what  is  good  for  man  in  this  life,  all  the  days 
of  his  vain  life  which  he  spendeth  as  a  shadow  ?" 
Why,  God,  and  he  only.  If,  however,  God  de- 
nies our  request,  because  in  ignorance  we  ask  a 
stone  in  the  place  of  bread,  or  a  scorpion  when 
we  should  ask  for  fish.  He  never  fails  to  give  us 
something  in  the  place  of  what  he  denies,  which 
b  more  than  an  equivalent.  While  God  engages 
to  answer  prayer,  he  reserves  to  himself  the  right 
of  answering  it  in  his  own  way;  but  in  doing  so 
He  is  influenced  not  by  caprice,  but  by  a  regard 
to  our  welfare.  Thus  the  thrice-repeated  request 
of  his  servant  Paul,  was  granted.  He  asked  for 
deliverance  from  the  thorn  in  the  flesh ;  but  in- 
stead of  removing  it,  God  gave  him  grace  to 


bear  it  patiently.  If,  therefore,  the  answers 
which  God  sends  to  our  prayers  do  not  always 
correspond  with  our  requests,  the  change  is  al- 
ways for  our  benefit.  Ifi  for  instance,  when  we 
implore  deliverance  from  trouble,  he  gives  us 
patience  under  it,  and  enables  us  to  derive  ad- 
vantage from  it,  our  prayer  is  answered,  and 
God's  veracity  is  free  from  stain.  If  we  solicit 
consolation,  and  he  prepares  us  for  it  by  increas- 
ed humiliation,  our  request  is  granted,  and 
granted  in  a  way  that  is  more  conducive  to  oor 
benefit,  than  if  the  blessing  which  we  fiesired  of 
Him  had  been  immediately  bestowed.  Hence 
the  prayer  which  Socrates  taught  his  pnpil  is 
not  unworthy  to  be  used  by  a  Christian  :  **  That 
he  should  beseech  the  Supreme  Being  to  give 
him  what  was  good  for  him,  though  he  shonld 
not  ask  it ;  and  to  withhold  from  him  wbatevCT 
was  injurious,  if  by  his  folly  he  should  be  led  to 
pray  for  it."  s-  w.  k. 


A  FORTUIIATB  KI8B. 


The  following  little  story  by  Miss  Bremeb  is 
furnished  to  Sartaih's  Magazine,  For  its  truth 
and  reality  she  says  she  will  be  responsible : 

"  In  the  University  of  Upsala,  in  Sweden, 
lived  a  young  student,  a  lonely  youth,  with  a 
great  love  for  studies,  but  without  means  for 
pursuing  them.  He  was  poor,  and  without  con- 
nections. Still  he  studied,  living  in  great  pov- 
erty, but  keeping  a  cheerful  heart,  and  trying 
not  to  look  at  the  future,  which  looked  so  grim- 
ly at  him.  His  good  humor  and  good  qualities 
made  him  beloved  by  his  young  comrades.  Once 
he  was  standing  with  some  of  them  in  the  great 
square  of  Upsala,  prating  away  an  hour  ofleis- 
ure,  when  the  attention  of  the  young  men  be- 
came arrested  by  a  very  young  and  elegant  lady, 
who,  at  the  side  of  an  elderly  one,  walked  slow- 
ly over  the  place.  It  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Governor  of  Upland,  living  in  the  city,  and  the 
lady  with  her  was  her  governess.  She  was  gen- 
erally known  for  her  beauty  and  for  her  good- 
ness and  gentleness  of  character,  and  was  look- 
ed upon  with  great  admiration  by  the  students. 
As  the  young  men  now  stood  silently  gazing  at 
her,  as  she  passed  on  like  a  graceful  vision,  one 
of  them  exclaimed  : 

'  Well,  it  would  be  worth  something  to  have 
a  kiss  from  such  a  mouth  V 

The  poor  young  student,  the  hero  of  our  story, 
who  was  looking  intently  on  that  pure  and  an- 
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gelic  face,  exclaimed,  as  if  by  inspiration, '  Well, 
I  think  I  conld  have  it.' 

*  What  r  cried  his  friends  in  a  chorus,  '  are 
you  crazy  ?  Do  yon  know  her  ?'  etc. 

'  Not  at  all,*  he  answered ;  *  bat  I  think  she 
would  kiss  me  just  now,  if  I  asked  her.' 

*  What,  in  this  place,  before  all  our  eyes  V 

*  In  this  place,  before  your  eyes.* 

*  Freely  ?* 
'Freely.' 

'  Well,  if  she  will  give  you  a  kiss  in  that  man- 
ner, I  will  give  you  a  thousand  dollars  !*  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  party. 

*  And  I !'  *  And  I !'  cried  three  or  four  others ; 
for  it  90  happened  that  several  rich  young  men 
were  in  the  group,  and  bets  ran  high  on  so  im- 
probable an  event ;  and  the  challenge  was  made 
and  received  in  less  time  than  we  take  to  relate 
it. 

Our  hero — (my  informant  tells  not  whether  he 
was  handsome  or  plain ;  I  have  my  peculiar  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  he  was  rather  plain,  but 
singularly  good  looking  at  the  same  time)— our 
hero  immediately  walked  off  to  meet  the  young 
lady.  He  bowed  to  her,  and  said,  'My  lady, 
my  fortune  is  in  your  hand.*  She  looked  at  him 
in  astonishment,  but  arrested  her  steps.  He 
proceeded  to  state  his  name  and  condition,  his 
aspiration,  and  related  simply  and  truly  what 
had  just  passed  between  him  and  his  compan- 
ions. The  young  lady  listened  attentively,  and 
when  he  ceased  to  speak,  she  said,  blushing,  but 
with  great  sweetness,  '  If  by  so  little  a  thing  so 
much  good  can  be  effected,  it  would  be  foolish  in 
me  to  refuse  your  request  ;*  and  she  kissed  the 
young  man  publicly  in  the  open  square. 

Next  day  the  young  student  was  sent  for  by 
the  Governor.  He  wanted  to  see  the  man  who 
had  dared  to  ask  a  kiss  of  his  daughter  in  that 
way,  and  whom  she  had  consented  to  kiss  so. 
He  received  him  with  a  severe  and  scrutinizing 
brow,  but,  after  an  hour's  conversation,  was  so 
pleased  with  him  that  he  invited  him  to  dine  at 
his  table  during  his  studies  in  Upsala. 

Our  young  friend  now  pursued  his  studies  in 
a  manner  which  soon  made  him  regarded  as  the 
moat  promising  scholar  at  the  University.  Three 
years  were  not  passed  after  the  day  of  the  first 
kiss,  when  the  young  man  was  allowed  to  give 
a  second  one  to  the  daughter  of  the  Governor, 
as  to  bis  intended  bride. 

He  became,  later,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
in  Sweden,  as  much  respected  for  his  learning 
as  for  his  character.    His  works  will  endure 


forever  among  the  works  of  science ;  and  from 
this  happy  union  sprung  a  family  well  known 
in  Sweden  in  the  present  day,  and  whose  wealth 
of  fortune  and  high  position  in  society,  are  re- 
garded as  small  things,  compared  with  its  wealth 
of  goodness  and  love." 


DDSTO-PHOBIA. 


A  LOTS  of  neatness  and  method  was  conspicu- 
ous in  Southey's  life,  and  even  in  his  literary 
productions.  He  derived  it,  in  no  small  degree, 
from  his  aunt,  with  whom,  however,  it  amount- 
ed to  a  disease.    He  says : 

"  Most  people,  1  suspect,  have  a  weakness  for 
old  shoes ;  ease  and  comfort  and  one's  own  fire- 
side are  connected  with  them ;  in  fact,  we  never 
feel  any  regard  for  old  shoes  till  they  attain  to 
the  privilege  of  age,  and  then  they  become  al- 
most as  much  a  part  of  the  wearer  as  his  corns. 
This  sort  of  feeling  my  aunt  extended  to  old 
clothes  of  every  kind ;  the  older  and  the  ragged- 
er  they  grew,  the  more  unwilling  she  was  to  cast 
them  off.  But  she  was  scrupulously  clean  in 
them ;  indeed,  the  principle  upon  which  her 
whole  household  economy  was  directed  was  that 
of  keeping  the  house  clean,  and  taking  more  pre- 
cautions against  dust  than  would  have  been 
needful  against  the  plague  in  an  infected  city. 
She  labored  under  a  perpetual  dusto^hobia,  and 
a  comical  disease  it  was ;  but  whether  I  have 
been  most  amused  or  annoyed  by  it,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  I  had,  however,  in  its  conse- 
quences an  early  lesson  how  fearfully  the  mind 
may  be  enslaved  by  indulging  its  own  peculiari- 
ties and  whimsies,  innocent  as  they  appear  at 
first. 

'*  The  discomfort  which  Miss  Tyler's  passion 
for  cleanliness  produced  to  herself,  as  well  as  to 
her  little  household,  was  truly  curious ;  to  her- 
self, indeed,  it  was*  a  perpetual  torment ;  to  the 
two  servants  a  perpetual  vexation,  and  so  it 
would  have  been  to  me  if  nature  had  not  blest 
me  with  an  innate  hilarity  of  spirit  which  no- 
thing but  real  affliction  can  overcome.  That  the 
better  rooms  might  be  kept  clean,  she  took  pos- 
session of  the  kitchen,  sending  the*  servants  to 
one  which  was  underground ;  and  in  this  little, 
dark,'  confined  place,  with  a  rough  stone  floor, 
and  a  skylight,  (for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
it  was  a  best  kitchen,  which  was  always,  as  it 
was  intended  to  be,  a  comfortable  sitting-room ; 
this  was  more  like  a  scullery)  we  always  took 
onr  meals,  and  ffenerallv  lived.     The  best  room 
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was  never  opened  but  for  company ;  except  now 
and  then  on  a  fine  day  to  be  aired  and  dusted,  if 
dust  could  be  detected  there.  In  the  other  par- 
lor I  was  allowed  to  read,  and  she  wrote  her  let- 
ters, for  she  had  many  correspondents ;  and  we 
sat  there  sometimes  in  Summer,  when  a  fire  was 
not  needed,  fot  fire  produced  ashes,  and  ashes 
occasioned  dust,  and  dust,  visible  or  invisble, 
was  the  plague  of  her  life.  I  have  seen  her  or- 
der the  teakettle  to  be  emptied  and  refilled,  be- 
cause some  one  had  passed  across  the  hearth 
while  it  was  on  the  fire  preparing  for  her  break- 
fast. She  had  indulged  these  humors  till  she 
had  formed  for  herself  notions  of  uncleanness  al- 
most as  irrational  and  inconvenient  as  those  of 
the  Hindoos.  She  had  a  cup  once  buried  for  six 
weeks,to  purify  it  from  the  lips  of  one  whom  she 
accounted  unclean ;  all  who  were  not  her  favor- 
ites were  included  in  that  class.  A  chair  in 
which  an  unclean  person  had  sat  was  put  out  in 
the  garden  to  be  aired ;  and  I  never  saw  her 
more  annoyed  than  on  one  occasion  when  a  man, 
who  called  upon  business,  seated  himself  in  her 
own  chair ;  how  the  cushion  was  ever  again  to 
be  rendered  fit  for  her  use,  she  knew  not !  On 
such  occasions,  her  fine  features  assumed  a  char- 
acter either  fierce  or  tragic;  her  expressions 
were  vehement  even  to  irreverence ;  and  her 
gesticulations  those  of  the  deepest  and  wildest 
distress,— hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  as  if  she  was 
in  hopeless  misery,  or  in  a  paroxym  of  mental 
anguish."— S€/ec^e(/. 


B»W  THE  ETE  IS  SWEPT  AND  WASDED. 

For  us  to  be  able  to  see  objects  clearly  and 
distinctly,  it  was  necessary  that  the  eye  should 
be  kept  moist  and  clean.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
furnished  with  a  little  gland,  from  which  flows 
a  watery  fluid,  (tears,)  which,  is  spread  over  the 
eye  by  the  lid,  and  is  afterwards  swept  off'by  it, 
and  runs  through  a  hole  in  the  bone  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  nose,  where  the  warm  air,  passing 
over  it  while  breathing,  evaporates  it.  It  is  re- 
markable no  such  gland  can  be  found  in  the  eyes 
of  fish,  as  the  element  in  which  they  live  an- 
swers the  same  purpose.  If  the  eye  had  not 
been  furnished  with  a  liquid  to  wash  it  and. a  lid 
to  sweep  it  off,  things  would  appear  as  they  do 
when  we  look  through  a  dusty  glass.  Along 
the  edges  of  the  eyelid  there  are  a  great  number 
of  little  tubes  or  glands,  from  which  flows  an 
oily  substance,  which  spreads  over  the  surface  of 


the  skin,  and  thus  prevents  the  edges  from  be- 
coming sore  or  irritated,  and  it  also  helps  to 
keep  the  tears  within  the  lid.  There  are  also 
six  little  muscles  attached  to  the  eye,  which  en- 
able us  to  move  it  in  every  direction ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  difierent  motions  they  arc  capa- 
ble of  giving  to  the  eyes,  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  goodness  of  Him  who  formed  them,  and  has 
thus  saved  us  the  trouble  of  turning  our  heads 
every  time  we  wish  to  view  an  object.  Although 
the  eyes  of  some  animals  are  incapable  of  mo- 
tion, as  the  fly,  the  beetle,  and  several  other  in- 
sects, yet  the  Creator  has  shown  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  furnishing  their  eyes  with  thoDsaods 
of  little  globes,  and  by  placing  their  eyes  more 
in  front  of  their  head,  so  that  these  little  insects 
can  see  all  around  them  without  turning  their 
heads.  A  gentleman,  who  has  examined  the 
eyes  of  a  fly,  says  that  the  two  eyes  of  a  com- 
mon one  are  composed  of  eight  thousand  little 
globes,  through  every  one  of  which  it  is  capable 
of  forming  an  image  of  an  object !  Having  pre- 
pared the  eye  of  the  fly  for  the  purpose  he  pla- 
ced it  before  his  microscope,  and  looked  through 
both,  in  the  manner  of  a  telescope,  at  a  steeple 
which  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  feet 
high  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant; 
and  he  says  he  could  plainly  see,  Ihrough  every 
little  hemisphere,  the  whole  steeple  inverted,  or 
turned  upside  down. 


CHEISTIANITY  THE  6UARDIAR  OF  WOIAI. 

I 
The  women  of  Galilee  and  the  sisters  of  Beth- 
any, the  helpers  of  Paul  in  Macedonia  and  Co- 
rinth, the  martyred  deaconesses  of  Lyons  and 
Carthage,  were  surely  lifted  by  their  faith  into  a 
consciousness  of  the  claims  of  the  soul,  to  which 
nothing  in  Pagan  antiquity  can  present  a  moral    : 
parallel.    We  have  no  desire  to  derogate  from    ' 
the  just  merits  of  German  sentiment ;  or  to  es>   I 
tablish  any  competition  of  pretension  between    j 
its  influence  and  that  of  Christianity.    But  is  it 
too  much  to  say,  that,  for  the  production  of  their 
beneficent  results,  the  two  agencies  had  to  con- 
cur ;  and  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  religion    ; 
was  comparatively  barren  until  it  struck  upon    ] 
the  German  soul,  so,  on  the  other,  that  soul  had    | 
but  the  latent  capacity  for  nobler  development, 
till  quickened  by  reception  of  the  religion  ?    We    , 
certainly  believe  that  the  chief  function  of  the    ; 
first  eight  centuries  of  the  Church  was  to  hand 
over  the  religion  to  its  proper  receptacle  in  the 
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Teutonic  mind— there  for  the  first  time  to  ex- 
hibit, on  a  large  scale,  its  native  vitality,  and 
find  its  appointed  nourishment.  Still,  if  we  re- 
member right,  the  chivalric  poetry  arose  not  in 
the  Germanic  race,  but  among  the  Romanesque 
tribes  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  ;  and  flourish- 
ed most  where  the  Albigensian  spirit  had  freest 
way,  and  the  power  of  the  priesthood  was  roost 
weakened.  Sismondi  remarks  the  coincidence, 
in  the  Romance  literature,  of  an  elevated  senti- 
ment towards  wonian,  with  bitter  satire  upon 
the  clergy ;  and  we  apprehend  it  was  a  true  in- 
stinct which  led  the  poet,  inspired  with  any  del- 
icate and  noble  love,  to  turn  his  antipathies  up- 
OQ  the  sacerdotal  system.  That  system  it  is 
which  to  this  day  prevents  the  sanctity  and  low- 
ers the  dignity  of  domestic  life  in  the  south  of 
Europe ;  and  makes  the  difference  between  the 
love  which  figures  in  an  Italian  opera,  and  that 
which  breathes  in  the  strains  of  Tennyson.  It 
cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Papal  and  priestly 
institntions,  at  whose  door  this  evil  is  to  be  laid, 
afford  any  true  representation  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  Wherever  the  characteristic  sentiments 
of  Christianity  have  had  free  action,  wherever 
theTaith  has  prevailed  that  life  is  a  divine  trust, 
committed  to  souls  dear  to  God,  equal  among 
themselves,  and  each  the  germ  of  an  immortali- 
ty, there  and  there  alone,  has  domestic  afiection 
been  so  touched  with  reverence  and  confidence, 
as  to  retain  its  freshness  to  the  end,  and  afford  a 
chastening  discipline  through  life.  The  doc- 
trines about  the  "Rights  of  woman,"  which 
have  sprung  frpm  theories  of  political  equality, 
and  disowned  the  partnership  of  religious  senti- 
ment, have  invariably  produced  great  moral 
laxity;  and  in  spite  of  high  imaginative  talk, 
fascinating  to  excitable  natures,  yield  nothing 
truly  noble,  but  only  the  monster  greatness  of 
mingled  intellect  and  passion. 


OBITDABIES. 


XISS  SUSAN  IRONS. 


Died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  3,  1852,  Miss 
Susan,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Arnold 
Irons,  aged  35  years.  Thus  has  passed  one  to 
whom  we  were  warmly  attached,  whose  coun- 
tenance always  wore  the  expression  of  an  intel- 
ligent mind  and  a  happy  disposition.  She  had 
long  been  ill  with  symptoms  of  consumption  in 
a  singular  form,  but  her  release  came  at  an  un- 
expected hour,  and  she  passed  quite  suddenly 


away.  Her  last  hours  were  cheered,  as  her 
whole  life  had  been  gladdened,  by  our  blessed 
faith ;  and  when  the  summons  for  her  departure 
came,  she  obeyed  as  serenely  as  did  her  honored 
father.  Several  friends  have  kindly  written  us 
concerning  her  last  hours,  and  one  whose  heart 
is  alive  to  the  sorrows  and  ills  of  all  around  her, 
tells  us  of  her  calmness  and  hope.  Watching  with 
her  just  previous  to  her  death,  this  friend  found 
her  unable  to  speak  above  a  low  whisper,  and 
discerning  by  her  motions  that  she  desired  to  say 
something,  the  watcher  put  her  ear  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  dying  one,  and  heard  her  say  that 
she  was  perfectly  sensible  of  her  condition,  was 
resigned  and  ready  to  go;  and  that  all  was  bright 
before  her.  'Being  asked  what  she  would  like 
to  have  said  for  her  to  ourseif,  she  looked  up 
with  a  bright  smile  on  her  countenance,  and  re- 
plied, **  Ok  tell  him  I  am  very  happy .'"  and  she 
dropped  away  with  that  same  calm  and  heaven- 
ly expression. 

Thus  has  it  always  been,  in  every  instance, 
where  we  have  been  privileged  to  minister  to  the 
young  heart,  and  behold  it  expand  into  the  life 
and  beauty  of  womanhood,  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  our  own  portion  of  the  Christian  church. 

This  death  must  be  a  great  bereavement  to 
the  mother  and  sister,  and  we  pray  for  the  Di- 
vine Comforter  to  be  with  them.  Our  friend 
was  kind  and  good.  Her  society  was  a  cheerful 
influence,  and  her  active  mind  proved  her  an 
intelligent  companion.  To  the  last  she  valued 
the  privileges  of  the  Sanctuary  and  the  Sabbath 
School,  and  she  could  always  give  a  clear  and 
powerful  answer  to  those  who  asked  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  was  in  her  soul.  May  her  death 
be  sanctified  to  her  numerous  friends,  and  may 
they  learn  how  pleasant  is  the  memory  of  the 
good,  and  how  holy  the  death  of  the  believer. 

Around  thy  grave  I  strew  no  flowers 

Born  of  the  Summer's  breath. 
But  roses  plucked- from  Gospel  bowers. 

That  cheer  the  gloom  of  death.       h.  b. 


CORNELIA   S.    CARTEE. 

Died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  26,  1852,  Cor- 
nelia S.  Carter,  aged  18  years. 

The  shadowy  valley  was  lengthened  to  this 
young  pilgrim,  for  she  lingered  in  the  utmost 
feebleness  for  many  months.  It  seemed  won- 
derful that  the  body  could  still  keep  the  spirit 
from  winging  its  flight,  so  wasted  did  she  be- 
come.   Her  frame  seemed  almost  etherealized, 
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and  her  look  was  enough  to  calm  any  spirit  into 
quietness  and  solemnity.  She  endured  her  long 
and  painful  sickness  with  exemplary  patience ; 
and  we  are  happy  in  learning  that  the  services 
of  Br.  R.  Eddy,  Jr.,  who  was  visiting  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  Providence  at  the  time,  were 
very  satisfactory  in  the  last  days  of  our  young 
friend.  She  received  comfort  and  strength  from 
his  reading  to  and  praying  with  her.  She  de- 
sired him  to  attend  her  burial,  and  gave  direc- 
tion concerning  all  the  arrangements  of  that  last 
service  to  the  body,  with  the  utmost  composure. 

**  No  longer  the  pall  and  the  shroud  wore  gloom, — 
They  were  traveling  robes  to  a  better  home.** 

When  she  had  finished  giving  directions,  she 
added,  "  And  now  I  wish  to  be  baptized,  for  I 
feel  the  Lord  hath  fbrgiven  my  sins."  It  gave 
us  great  satisfaction  to  hear  of  this ;  for  we  love 
not  the  sight  of  the  enthusiast's  death-bed,  the 
shoutings  of  glory,  and  the  winging  of  the  soul 
amid  exciting  songs ;  but  we  love  the  sight  of 
calmness,  quietness,  profound  and  holy  thought- 
fulness,  that  tell  of  th*e  deep  river  of  peace  in  the 
soul.  Says  a  young  friend  in  a  letter  to  U8,<— 
"  Oh  it  was  a  solemn  sight  to  see  that  young, 
emaciated  girl  raised  up  in  bed,  and  that  young 
servant  of  our  blessed  Master  laying  holy  hands 
on  her  head  in  th*  holy  rite  of  baptism.  Calm 
and  quiet  was  that  death-chamber.  Not  a  mur- 
mur escaped  her  lips,  nor  has  a  complaint  been 
uttered  through  her  whole  sickness,  and  she  pas- 
sed from  this  world  as  quiet  as  the  stars  come 
forth  at  eventide." 

We  trust  the  numerous  young  friends  of  Cor- 
nelia will  find  in  this  sickness  and  death  a  salu- 
tary influence  to  enable  them  to  look  aright  on 
life,  and  find  the  baptism  of  the  spirit  in  their 
years  of  strength  that  will  prepare  them  for  the 
times  of  weakriess  and  pain. 

To  the  parents  of  Cornelia  we  tender- our  sin- 
cere sympathy,  and  would  direct  them  to  the 
true  source  of  comfort  in  Christ  our  Savior. 
May  the  bright^yed  and  sweet-faced  cherub 
still  spared  to  them,  grow  up  lovely  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  find  a  life-hallowing  in- 
fluence in  her  sister's  death.  h.  b. 


e.   F.   H.   WILLCOMB. 

Died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  E.  F.  H.,  only  child 
of  Capt.  C.  L.,  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Willcomb,  aged 
twenty-two  months. 

When  we  see  young  hearts  tending  a  single 


flower,  and  despite  their  utmost  care,  it  fiides 
and  droops  and  dies,  we  cannot  but  sympathize 
with  them,  though  they  may  be  utter  strangen. 
We  put  our  life  in  those  things  which  we  knre 
and  labor  to  keep  alive ;  but  the  putting  oat  of 
a  thousand  such  lights  as  come  from  flowers  and 
the  beautiful  things  of  outward  life,  are  nothing 
to  the  wasting  away  of  the  starry  light  of  an  in- 
fant's eyes.  Some  speak  of  a  child's  departure 
as  a  light  bereavement,  and  say,  "  It's  nothing 
but  a  child  !"  But  such  little  know  how  much  is 
laid  away  in  the  death  of  a  little  child, — we  bury 
not  merely  the  infant,  but  also  all  that  we  hoped 
it  would  live  to  be ;  as  years  pass,  and  we  are 
reminded  of  the  lost  one  by  the  form  of  some 
youthful  creature,  we  bury  again  the  dear  one, 
as  we  think,  "  If  my  darling  were  alive  nov,  I 
should  have  an  object  like  that  in  my  home  to 
comfort  me.'* 

Towards  young  hearts  burying  that  which 
taught  them  first  what  parental  love  really  is, 
we  are  always  mOved  with  deep  compassion; 
and  to  these  parents,  whose  loss  we  have  record- 
ed, we  tender  our  warmest  sympathies  and  the 
commendation  of  the  divine  hopes  of  the  Gospel, 
as  we  commended  to  them  a  life  of  virtooos  Ibre 
in  the  hour  of  their  marriage  union.        h.  b. 


REV.   H.   B.   SOXTLE. 

We  record  with  the  liveliest  sympathy  to- 
wards the  suddenly  bereaved  companion  of  oar 
brother,  our  estimate  of  our  brother's  life  and 
ministry.  The  readers  of  the  Repository  have 
been  familiar  with  his  writings.  The  series  of  ' 
articles  by  Rev.  Schoolcraft  Jones,  were  from 
his  pen,  and  his  last  communication  for  our  pa- 
ges, ("  The  Uses  of  Sorroir,"  in  the  January 
No.,  written  on  the  death  of  a  very  dear  friend,) 
contains  the  most  fitting  meditation  on  his  death. 
Br.  Soule  lived  a  useful  life.  Never  was  there 
a  better  field  before  him  than  when  he  was  so 
suddenly  called  away ;  and  while  we  pray  for 
the  widow  and  her  children,  we  pray  for  oar- 
selves,  that  God  may  be  unto  her  and  unto  us, 
direction  and  strength.  h.  b. 


"  Every  day  is  a  little  life ;  and  our  whole  life 
is  but  a  day  repeated.  And  hence  it  is  that  old 
Jacob  numbers  his  life  by  days,and  Moses  desires 
to  be  taught  this  point  of  holy  arithmetic,  *to 
number  not  his  years  but  his  days,  and  these  so 
as  to  apply  bis  heart  unto  wisdom.'  Those,  there- 
fore, that  dare  lose  a  day,  are  dangerously  {Modi- 
gal,  and  those  that  dare  misspend  it,  desperate." 
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Ckaractbrb  in  the  Gospels,  Illustrating 
Phases  of  Character  at  the  Present  Day.  By  Rev. 
E.  H.  Chapin.  New  York  :  Redfield.  1862.  pp. 
163. 

This  was  a  happy  conception,  to  bring  oat 
characters  from  the  records  of  the  Evangelists 
and  make  them  representatives  of  classes  to  be 
met  with  now.  Mr.  Chapin  makes  the  Reformer, 
the  Sensualist,  the  Sceptjc,  the  Man  of  the  World, 
the  Seeker  aAer  Religion,  and  the  Active  and 
Meditative  Religionist  to  pass  before  us  in  his 
picturings  of  character,  suggested  by  the  charac- 
ters of  John  the  Baptist,  Herod,  Thomas,  Pilate, 
Nichodemus,  and  the  Sisters  of  Bethany.  This 
volume  exhibits  a  more  quiet  treatment  of  his 
themes  than  is  usual  to  the  author,  and  to  this 
we  attribute  the  greater  depth  of  impression  made 
by  the  reading  of  his  strong  and  forcible  thoughts. 
The  idea  of  the  volume  is,  that  human  nature  is 
the  same  in  all  ages,  but  difference  of  occasions 
bring  out  into  different  expressions  similar  traits 
and  dispositions.  **  History,"  says  our  author, 
**  could  not  teach  by  examples,  it  could  have  no 
practical  value,  unless  the  ground-work  of  char- 
acter were  in  all  ages  the  same.'*  The  opening 
discourse  on  the  Reformer  is  a  piece  of  capital 
description  and  discrimination.  We  were  pleased 
especially  with  the  portrait  of  Q^ietUm^  with  its 
clear  insight  to  see  objections  and  discern 
the  ludicrous  side  in  all  pioposed  reforms,  or 
made  too  easy  by  creature  comforts  to  have  any 
understanding  of  social  wants, — **  comfortable 
men  with  plenty  of  beef  and  coal."  **  Fenced  in 
as  they  are  against  sharp  necessities,  and  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  they  cannot  discern  the  use  of  all 
this  agitation — they  do  not  see  but  that  things 
are  as  near  right  as  they  can  be,  and  they  class 
together  and  denounce  all  reformers  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  'radicals'  and  'fanatics.'  And  yet, 
perhaps  one  rod  from  the  Quietist  thinker,  or 
the  Quietist  eater,  some  pale  mother  diains  the 
last  drop  of  sustenance  to  moisten  the  lips  of  a 
dying  infant ;  some  husband  and  father  reels 
home  like  a  demon  to  his  trembling  and  destitute 
family  ;  some  child's  sonl  is  seething  in  the  low- 
est pit  of  evil  ;  some  woman's  heart  of  virtue  is 
struggling  between  gold  and  despair  ;  some  man 
is  buffeted  by  starvation  into  crime,  and  all  around 
a  tempted  and  paralytic  humanity  sends  up  inar- 
ticulate groans  to  heaven.     Ah,  men  with  cool 


nounce  ;  but  it  is  a  different  thing  with  those  up- 
on whom  misery  presses  with  a  cincture  of  iron, 
through  .whose  yeins  passion  runs  like  lava,  for 
whom  in  their  moral  weaknesses  vice  opens  its 
doors,  and  whose  heads  are  canopied  with  curses. 
And  we  can  easily  see  why  some  who  have  wit- 
nessed these  and  other  forms  of  guilt  and  wrong, 
vnll  agitate — mil  cry  out  *  Reform  !'  And  if 
others  would  drop  the  kaleidoscope  of  curious 
speculation  and  look  around  with  their  naked 
eyes, — if  they  would  turn  from  their  faces  in  the 
cheerful  fire  to  the  faces  in  the  crowd— they  too, 
perhaps,  would  find  some  justification  for  reform. 
If  not,  I  think  the  veriest  fanatic  of  change,  with 
all  his  vituperation  and  eccentricity,  who  still 
feels  stirred  to  speak  for  humanity,  has  a  heart 
more  akin  to  the  great  Baptist,  nay,  ta  him  who, 
with  a  gentler  spirit,  lifted  up  the  suffering  and 
bore  the  woes  of  man  in  his  all-loving  breast,  than 
those  who  have  wrought  themselves  into  a  selfish 
indifference,  or  who  marvel  and  denounce  in  easy 
chairs." 

In  the  tentualiit  there  is  a  fine  passage  against 
the  common  idea  of  legaiding  the  licentious  man 
as  worthy  of  little  blame  when  his  sensuality  is 
associated  with  other  traits  of  character — what 
are  called  generous  qualities,  or  great  intellectu- 
al qualities.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  **  one 
of  those  'infirmities*  which  genius  transmutes  and 
glorifies,"  but  as  *'  a  despotic  fault  by  which 
it  is  dragged  down  and  dethroned.  Many  a  strip- 
ling considers  his  excesses  as  the  crackling  of  the 
ethereal  flame,  the  dross  of  inspiration,  and  as 
essential  to  the  part  which  he  has  assumed  as  the 
'  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling.*  It  generally  hap- 
pens, however,  that  his  achievements  are  limited 
to  the  darker  hemisphere  of  genius.  He  exhibits 
little  of  Sheridan  save  his  recklessness,  and  no- 
thing of  Byron  except  the  gin  and  water.  It  has 
been  said  that  '  the  defects  of  great  men  are  the 
consolations  of  dunces  ;'  but  they  are  also  the 
sorrow  of  the  truly  wise,  who  in  the  very  propor- 
tions of  the  achievement  detect  the  greatness  of 
the  aberration." 

The  Sceptic  is  a  strong  wc/d  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence and  peculiarly  timely.  The  passage  in 
which  our  author  speaks  against  the  sceptic's  ex- 
clusive regard  to  logic  and  the  logical  faculty,  is 
strongly  to  the  right  point.  **  The  intercourse  of 
hearth  and  home,  the  relations  of  child  and  moth- 
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logic."  The  Sceptic  is  perpetually,*  in  these 
things,  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  deduc- 
tions of  logic,  and  his  grand  error  is,  that  when 
he  enters  the  domain  of  spiritual  matters,  he  lets 
go  the  finer  portion  of  his  being,  and  **  every 
thing  must  be  strained  through  the  menstruum  of 
his  brain,  or  be  seen  in  clear  outline  upon  the 
horizon." 

We  should  be  glad  to  notice  passages  in  the 
"Man  of  the  World,"  and  also  in  the  «*  Seeker 
after  Religion" — specially  the  strong  and  elo- 
quent passage  in  the  latter  in  reference  to  ritu- 
als, but  we  roust  pass  to  tfie  closing  discourse  on 
the  **  Sisters  of  Bethany."  Our  author  considers 
Martha  and  Mary  as  representatives  of  two  clas- 
ses of  womanly  character,  and  then  proceeds  to 
speak  of  Woman  with  and  without  the  influence 
of  Christianity.  In  allusion  to  the  modem  de- 
bates concerning  the  question  of  woman's  rights, 
be  has  the  following  :  **  There  may  be  a  class  of 
women  of  frosty  sympathies  and  intrepid  nerves, 
whose  '  strong  mindedness'  has  absorbed  almost 
every  other  quality,  and  to  whose  philosophical 
oompiehension  the  amenities  of  life  may  seem 
puling  and  narrow.  These  may  aspire  to  the 
control  of  the  forum  and  the  exchange.  But  I 
believe  that  few,  who  are  really  conscious  of  the 
true  dignity  of  woman,  would  consent  to  such  a 
condition."  The  character  of  mere  creatures  of 
dress  is  graphically  presented,  as  so  is  the  influ- 
ence which  the  true  woman  can  exert  in  the  Home 
and  in  Society. 

We  commend  this  volume  to  our  readers,  and 
assure  them  they  will  value  it  as  a  book  for  the 
family  that  will  quicken  thought  and  feeling  in 
the  right  way  as  often  as  attention  is  turned  to  it. 
It  can  be  had  of  A.  Tompkins. 

Recollections  op  a  Literart  Life  ;  or 
Books,  Places,  and  People.  By  Mary  Russell 
Mitford.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  IS52. 
Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.,  Cornhill. 

Every  thing  that  comes  from  the  pen  that  wrote 
**  Our  Village,"  is  attractive  to  us,  and  we  open- 
ed this  volume  with  high  expectations.  The  book 
is  not,  as  we  supposed,  limited  to  the  Literary 
Persons  with  whom  our  author  had  become  ac- 
quainted, but  is  a  free  and  easy  talk  about  favor- 
ite authors,  with  selections  from  their  writings. 
There  is  a  good  deal  df  very  welcome  personal 
gossip  and  local  sccTne-painting,  which  adds  great 
interest  to  what  is  said  of  the  authors  introduced. 
Among  the  Americans  introduced,  and  of  whom 
she  speaks  at  length,  are  Longfellow,  Daniel 
Webster,  Whittier,  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  Dr.  0. 
W.  Holmes,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  She 
.  gives   us  an  exceedingly  interesting    sketch  of 


Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  the  cause  of  her  al-   < 
most  fatal  illness  and  her  present  happiness.  The 
volume  must  prove  an  excellent  one  for  a   Read- 
ing Circle. 

Report  or  the  Female  Medical  Educa- 
tion Society,  for  its  Third  Year,  Oct.  1861. 

We  are  much  interested  in  the  success  of  this  and 
kindred  institution,  regarding,  as  we  do,  the  aim 
of  them  ,to  be  of  the  most  laudable  character. 
We  think  the  Boston  Society  to  be  worthy  of  the 
best  encouragement  as  it  embraces  not  simply  the 
education  of  Female  Physicians,  fitted  to  treat 
all  the  ills  of  their  own  sex,  but  also  midwives 
and  nurses.  Courses  of  instruction  are  adapted 
to  three  classes  of  persons, — those  who  design  to 
follow  the  profession  of  the  Physician,  and  those 
who  design  to  follow  only  either  of  the  other  of 
the  offices  of  the  sick  room.  Since  the  origin  of 
the  Society  more  than  one  thousand  persons  have 
made  themselves  annual  members  by  the  pay- 
ment of  five  dollars  or  more,  and  about  sixty  life 
members  by  the  payment  of  twenty  dollars.  Ten 
persons  have  made  a  separate  subscription  of  one 
hundred  dollars  each  for  the  purchase  of  appara- 
tus, from  Paris,  and  other  subscriptions  for  cliem- 
ical  and  philosophical  apparatus  are  on  foot. 

We  shall  speak  farther  of  this  institution  and 
its  kindred  at  a  future  time. 

A  Dictionary  or  Practical  Medicine. 
By  James  Copland,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Edited,  with 
additions,  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D.  Part  XXH. 
Published  by  the  Harpers,  and  on  sale  at  B.  B. 
Mussey  &  Co.'s. 

A  stray  number  of  this  serial  work  has  come 
under  our  notice,  and  we  wish  we  could  charm 
the  others  this  way.  The  work  treats  of  General 
Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseas- 
es, Morbid  Structures,  &c.  Rejecting* as  we  do 
the  Allopathic  treatment  of  diseases,  yet  we  are, 
perhaps  too  much,  interested  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  diseases,  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
bodily  derangement,  and  have  looked  over  this 
treatise  with  much  satisfaction.  It  is  published 
in  parts  of  over  140  pages  at  60  cents  each. 

The  Glow  Worm. 

A  very  handsome  sheet  w^ith  the  above  title, 
and  the  neat  motto,  **  And  knew  the  glow  worm 
by  its  spark,'*  was  published  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Universalist  Society,  Norwich,  Conn.,  as  one  of 
the  means  of  adding  interest  to  their  late  Social 
Party.  The  execution  is  excellent,  and  we  ten- 
der our  thanks  to  the  friend  to  whom  we  ar^  in- 
debted for  a  copy.  A  new  feature  in  a  paper  of 
I  this  kind  is  the  advertising  portion — near  sixty 
business  cards  are  inserted,  that  doubtless  aided 
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the  society  in  meeting  the  expense  of  publication, 
so  that  the  sale  of  the  paper  was  profitable  we 
hope. 

Domestic  Virtue  the  true  Foundation 
or  National  Prosperity.  By  Rev.  James 
W.  Dennis. 

This  is  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Universalist 
church  in  New  London,  Conn.,  by  the  pastor,  last 
Thanksgiving  Day.  It  is  an  appropriate,  earnest, 
and  useful  discourse.  And  the  printer  ought  to 
have  a  word  of  commendation,  for  certainly  he 
has  sent  out  handsome  work. 

Kossuth  and  the  American  Jesuits.  A 
Lecture  delivered  in  Lowell,  Jan.  4,  1852.  By 
N.  M.  Gaylord.     Lowell :  Merrill  &  Straw. 

This  is  an  earnest  word  against  the  opposition 
made  by  the  Catholics  against  Kossuth,  and  is 
devoted  to  showing  from  Catholic  papers  that 
the  Catholics  are  opposed  to  the  great  Hungari- 
an, and  in  setting  forth  the  fact,  that  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church  be  opposed  to  Kos- 
suth, it  is  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  advocate 
of  Religions  Freedom. 

Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolu- 
Tiow .  By  B.  J.  Lossing.  Published  by  the  Har- 
pers.    Sold  b^r  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  safest  books  yet  issued  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Revolution.  The  plates  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  are  exquisitely  done, — scenes,  por- 
traits, autographs,  maps,  and  every  thing  needed 
to  effectually  aid  the  reader  to  a  right  apprecia- 
tion of  the  matters  befoie  him  in  the.  history. 
Lossing  has  the  eye  of  a  poet  as  well  as  an  ar- 
tist. 

London  Labor  and  London  Poor.  By 
Henry  Mayhew.  Published  by  the  Harpers. 
Sold  by  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co. 

This  remarkable  work  is  progressing,  and 
deepens  more  and  more  our  admiration  of  the 
patience  and  humanity  of  its  author.  It  must 
hereaAer  be  a  work  to  which  the  Christian  states- 
itfan  and  philosopher  will  apply  for  facts  and  ar- 
guments in  behalf  of  social  reform. 

Music  FROM  Oliver  Ditson,  116  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston. 

We  have  received  a  variety  of  very  beautiful 
sheet  music  :  The  Gipsey  Girl's  Carol,  poetry  by 
H.  H.  Paul,  music  by  J.  Ehrlich  ;  O  would  I  were 
a  Girl  again,  words  by  J.  S.  Hill,  music  by  F. 
Romer  ;  Gambrimes  Polka,  by  J.  Gungl  ;  The 
Trumpet  of  Liberty,  a  Kossuth  song,  by  John 
Taylor  ;  The  Parents*  Lost  Jewel,  written  and 
music  arranged  bv  Hnnnah  F.  Gould  :  Giorne  D' 


Orrore,  Duo  Favori,  De  Semiramide,  by  M'lle 
Leonisa  Choguet  ;  Mountain  Polka,  by  Hum  ; 
Rockaway  Quick  Step,  by  Wm.  C.  Glynn  ;  Mad- 
ame Thillon*s  Polka,  arranged  from  the  popular 
Zingara  Melody,  as  sung  by  her  in  the  *'  Crown 
Diamonds,"  by  the  same  ;  Henrietta  Waltz,  by 
the  same  ;  For  Wings,  for  Wings,  like  a  Dove  to 
Fly, — sacred  song,  dedicated  to  Mrs.  H.  C.Phipps, 
— words  by  I.  F.  Shepard,  music  by  T.  Bricher. 

Good  Health.  A  volume  of  the  Village  and 
Family  Library,  published  by  the  American  Sun- 
day School  Union. 

This  is  a  late  publication  by  the  *'  American 
Sunday  School  Union,**  and  in  it  the  doctrine  of 
*<  total  abstinence'*  is  repudiated,  and  with  the 
usual  limitations  and  specious  reasonings,  the 
Mea  of  '^moderation'*  is  set  up — that  "modera- 
tion" which  Dr.  Johnson  said  no  man  could  de- 
fine. The  book  is  entitled  "  Good  Health  ;  the 
possibility,  duty,  and  means  of  obtaining  it."  On 
pages  174,  176,  the  author  holds  the  following 
language  :  (he  is  speaking  of  the  use  of  "artifi- 
cial" stimuli  ;)  "  It  cannot  be  of  much  avail  to 
denounce  all  recourse  whatever  to  such  means  of 
affecting  the  mind  through  the  body  ;  we  are  not 
purely  spiritual  beings,  and  the  mind  can  receive 
both  benefit  and  injury  from  what  operates  on  its 
companion,  and  its  susceptibility  to  'artificial'  in- 
fluences, is  very  of^eii  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for. 
Wine,  one  of  the  most  potent  of  them  all,  is  re- 
cognized in  the  Bible,  as  a  blessing.  This  alone 
would  prove  that  there  is  a  legitimate  use  to  which 
this  class  of  substances  can  be  put,  and  that  will 
never  be  injurious  to  health  ;  for  if  it  were,  it 
would  for  that  reason  bo  immoral  and  to  be  avoid- 
ed. What,  then,  are  the  circumstances  which 
justify  their  employment,  and  should  regulate  its 
degree  ?  It  is  right  and  just  so  far  as  it  ministers 
to  the  interests  of  health,  energy  and  virtue.  The 
cases  in  which  they  can  be  rationally  thought  to 
have  these  desirable  results,  are  not  so  numerous 
as  people  suppose,  but  they  are  plentiful  enough 
to  show  the  error  of  indiscriminate  prohibition,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  cannot  be  abused  by  excess. 
But  the  benefit  is  always  firmly  tied  to  modera- 
tion."— "  It  is  impossible  to  specify  the  exact 
circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  beneficial  to 
take  a  moderate  allowance  of  alcoholic  stimulus, 
or  to  employ  any  artificial  mode  of  acting  on  the 
mind.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  cases  of 
languor  and  depression  which  would  dfsqualify 
for  the  discharge  of  duty,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
temperate  excitement  of  the  powers  which  is  pro- 
cured by  wine  or  malt  liquors."  ' 

This  is  the  fatal  rock  on  which  many  profes- 
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Good  Words  for  the  Ladies*  Repository. 

A  subscriber  In  Onondago  County,  N.  Y.,  wri- 
ting to  the  Publisher,  says  :  **  By  practising  the 
strictest  economy,  we  raised  the  sum  of  two  dol- 
lars and  mailed  it  for  that  Heart  Magazim  of 
yours,  which  was  received  in  due  season  and  pri- 
zed by  me  at  double  the  amount  it  demands.  *  * 
Gould  works  portraying  the  sweet  influences  of 
Universalism  be  circulated  in  this  vicinity,  many 
a  heart  would  be  aroused  from  its  stupor  and  in- 
spired with  the  love  and  filial  fear  of  God  ;  for 
already  has  the  heart  ttirring  influences  of  your 
Home  Monthly  been  felt  in  more  than  one 
instance,  although  but  two  numbeis  have  been 
received.  0  what  heart-greetings  Will  each  suc- 
ceeding number  receive  in  our  humble  home  ! 
The  Repository  already  seems  an  essential  mem- 
ber of  our  household,  and  a  petition  for  its  suc- 
cess will  ever  be  remembered  in  the  prayers  of 
one  who  is  an  humble  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of 
Him  whose  love  it  breathes." 


A  FRIEND  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  in  a 
business  letter  says  :  **  0  that  I  could  live  in  a 
community  where  a  thousand  copies  of  the  Re- 
potitory  were  taken,  read  and  duly  appreciated  ! 
I  should  be  a  thousand  fold  happier.  With  me  it 
has  become  a  household  thing— a  necessity.** 


A  SUBSCRIBER  in  Hartland,  Vt.,  sending  pay- 
ment  for  the  present  volume,  says  : — **  I  had 
concluded  to  do  without  this  valuable  work  this 
year,  but  I  find  the  sacrifice  too  great.  One  short 
month  already  seems  an  age,  and  then  to  have  a 
whole  year  in  prospect  composed  of  iuch  agei,  is 
not  longer  endurable  ;  therefore  please  remem- 
ber my  address.** 


And  here  is  a  voice  from  Emerald  Grove,  Wis- 
consin. A  subscriber  says  : — ««  The  thousand 
wants  attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  a  new 
farm,  and  the  many  calls  of  family  expenditures, 
clamor  loudly  for  each  dollar  that  strolls  far 
enough  to  reach  us.  Still  mind  requires  food  as 
well  as  body,  and  greater  care  is  necessary  in  its 
selection  than  for  mere  bodily  aliment.  While  I 
can  raise  funds  in  season  to  encourage  you  to  send 
the  Repository,  we  hope  to  enjoy  its  perusal.** 


One  more  we  give,  and  that  is  from  Michigan. 
It  comes  from  an  intelligent  lady  whose  soul  is 
rich  amid  external  deprivations.  She  writes  to 
apologize  for  non-payment  of  a  subscription  ;  she 


had  twice  earned  the  money,  but  the  first  eamiag 
was  expended  for  the  imperative  demands  of  sick- 
ness, and  the  other,  though  due  from  a  man  of 
wealth,  remained  unpaid.  Fortune  once  smiled, 
but  the  sickness  of  a  child  and  her  own  sickness, 
made  it  essential  that  they  should  remove,  and 
they  were  borne  in  an  open  boat  to  the  home  of 
a  relative  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan^ — tbe 
husband  returned  only  to  tarry  a  brief  while  le 
come  back  an  invalid.  His  place  was  filled  by 
another,  and  when  strength  returned,  he  was 
without  employment — a  wife  and  child  sick.  She 
continues  :  **  When  my  health  was  somewhat  re- 
stored, we  returned  again  to  our  former  residence 
to  commence  the  world  anew,  with  less  means, 
poorer  health,  but  more  experience  than  when 
we  first  commenced  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
continual  drawback  which  my  own  poor  health 
puts  upon  his  spirits,  I  should  not  now  be  onder 
the  necessity  of  penning  excuses  to  yoa.  Bat  my 
husband  says,  *  Wait  awhile,  wife,  and  yoa  shall 
have  the  money  if  my  life  and  health  are  spared, 
and  the  money  is  to  be  had.*  ** 

How  little  do  hundreds  who  refuse  to  expend 
two  dollars  for  the  Repository,  know  of  such  ef- 
forts  as  these  noble  friends  have  made  to  hold  on 
to  the  work  !  Thousands  who  need  ^he  influence 
of  such  a  magazine  in  their  hotoe,  might  have  it 
by  a  little  retrenchment  of  the  luxuries  of  daily 
life,  not  touching  at  all  the  necessities  and  com- 
forts. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  ask  if  we  do  not 
sometimes  receive  other  than  good  words  ?  To 
this  question  we  can  honestly  reply,  Tery  seMom 
— very  seldom  indeed  !  The  only  opposition  we 
have  been  compelled  to  read  came  from  a  deputy 
in  the  oflice  of  the  Post  Master  of  Wetampka, 
Alabama,  of  the  same  family  name  as  that  of  the 
lost  subscriber.  He  writes  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
Repository  discontinued,  and  says  : — "  One  of 
her  objections,  and  indeed  her  principal  objection 
to  the  Repository  is,  its  interference  with  slavery 
— a  subject  with  which  she  thinks  a  work  devoted. 
te  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel,  has  no  business. 
Christ  and  his  apostles  did  not  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  I  cannot  see  why  any 
of  his  professed  followers  of  the  present  daj 
should.  Have  his  followers  grown  wiser  and  bet- 
ter than  their  great  Leader  ?  It  is  greatly  to  be 
feaied  that  the  fanatics  of  the  North  will  break 
up  this  glorious  Union  by  their  meddling  with  this 
matter,  and  bring  on  civil  war,  discord  and  death« 
Slavery  has  always  existed  in  some  shape,  and  we 
do  not  see  but  that  the  black  alaves  of  the  Sooth 
are  better  ofi*  than  the  white  slaves  of  the  North.*' 
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•  '*  '  L  Lwcu  tjeemed  waste,  nor  to  have  em- 
ployed it  at  some  festival  that  welcomed  a  prince. 
Jesus  came  to  her  relief  as  soon  as  he  under- 
stood the  talk  of  his  disciples,  seeing  Mary  mo- 
ved from  the  serenity  that  had  marked  her  coun- 
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WOHAN-THB  SOCIAL  KEPORHEK. 

Matt.  zzvi.  13  :  There  shall  also  this,  that 
this  woman  bath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of 
her. 

Leaving  Jerusalem,  crossing  the  brook  Eed- 
ron,  and  ascending  the  niountain  of  Olives,  our 
Savior  pursued  his  way  for  the  last  time  to  Beth- 
any. He  drank  in  repose  from  its  rural  beauty 
and  quietness,  and  freshening  joy  came  over  his 
spirit  from  the  tender  and  hallowed  associations 
of  the  place.  Situated  but  two  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  foot  of  Olivet  on  the  western  side, 
Bethany  was  his  retreat  from  the  busy  city,  and 
in  the  peace  of  the  household  of  Martha  and 
Mary  and  Lazarus,  he  found  forgetfulness  of  the 
wily  priests  and  proud  pharisees  of  the  metropo- 
lis. He  was  conscious  that  the  hour  of  his  death 
was  near,  but  yet  he  gave  no  gloom  to  his  coun- 
.enance,  nor  did  he  act  in  the  least  the  recluse, 
tie  was,  with  his  disciples,  to  be  a  guest  at  the 
louse  of  Simon  the  leper,  one  of  the  many  who 
lad  known  his  healing  power,  and  doubtless  a 
*elative  of  the  family  he  so  much  loved,  for  we 
ind  Martha  serving,  and  Mary  and  Lazarus 
)resent  at  the  feast. 

It  was  a  memorable  evening.  Never  more 
hould  he  thus  gather  at  the  social  board,  and 
'et  no  allusion  was  made  to  that  fact  but  indi- 
ectly  in  a  vindication  of  the  tender  devotion  of 
he  gentle  Mary.  The  presence  of  Jesus  there 
vas  soon  known,  and  great  multitudes  came 
uound  the  house,  not  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  only, 
mi  because  of  Lazarus  who  sat  at  the  supper,  an 
)bject  of  peculiar  interest  as  one  who  had  known 
the  mystery  of  death.  While  Mary  aided  Mar- 
tha in  serving  at  the  feast,  her  heart  was  prompt- 
ed to  a  deed  she  could  not  forbear  performing. 
It  may  be  that  the  observing  and  curious  multi- 
tude were  too  much  engrossed  with  the  sight  of 
him  who  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  dearly 
as  she  loved  him,  she  loved  the  Power  that  rais- 
ed him  more.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
attract  concentrated  attention  to  an  illustrious 
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guest  by  suddenly  crowning  him  with  chaplets 
of  flowers,  and  anointing  or  perfuming  him  with 
odors;  and  from  her  home  Mary  had  brought  an 
alabaster  box  of  sweetest  perfume,  spikenard, 
and  not  only  on  the  head  of  Jesus,  but  also  on 
his  feet,  as  he  reclined  on  the  couch  in  the  eas- 
tern manner  of  sitting  at  the  table,  she  poured 
the  precious  perfume.  It  may  be  she  felt  his 
royalty,  or  it  may  be  it  was  a  simple  impulse, 
acting  in  a  common  way,  to  speak  her  reverence 
for  Jesus  beyond  her  own  home.  She  was  a 
woman  of  a  contemplative  nature ;  her  religion 
seems  to  have  been  mostly  meditative ;  but  she 
was  now  abroad  ;  she  was  in  society ;  she  saw 
too  Uttle  attention  paid  to  him,  as  when  Martha 
was  troubled  about  much  serving,*  though  Jesus 
would  rather  the  more  time  should  be  given  to 
social  converse ;  and  the  value  of  her  meditative 
religion  then  showed  itself,  for  notwithstanding 
the  mighty  throng  of  curious  eyes— notwith- 
standing the  interpretation  that  jealous  minds 
might  put  upon  the  deed— notwithstanding  the 
jeers  of  unsympathizing  souls,  she  stood  behind 
her  Lord,  broke  the  alabaster  box,  pure  as  her 
own  heart,  and  the  odorous  liquid  dropped  upon 
the  sacred  locks  of  the  dear  head  of  Christ,  and 
on  those  feet  that  went  so  swiftly  to  the  grave 
with  her  to  bring  back  the  brother  to  her  home. 
Once  Martha  was  reproved,  now  Mary  must 
be,  but  not  by  the  same  voice.  The  spirit  of 
Judas  was  shown,  and  he  led  the  disciples  in 
crying  out,  "To  what  purpose  is  this  waste? 
For  this  ointment  might  have  been  sold  for 
much,  and  given  to  the  poor."  His  mean  mo- 
tive is  revealed  by  John  ;  but  the  act  itself  was 
a  fearful  revelation  of  a  want  of  Christian  senti- 
ment. Humbled,  and  awaiting  the  word  of  Je- 
sus, stood  Mary.  Her  deed  was  but  an  act  of 
her  woman's  nature.  To  have  used  the  spike- 
nard in  thedressingof  herown  dark  locks  would 
not  have  been  deemed  waste,  nor  to  have  em- 
ployed it  at  some  festival  that  welcomed  a  prince. 
Jesus  came  to  her  relief  as  soon  as  he  under- 
stood the  talk  of  his  disciples,  seeing  Mary  mo- 
ved from  the  serenity  that  had  marked  her  coun- 
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tenance  when  she  came  in.  "  Why  trouble  ye 
the  woman  ?  for  she  hath  wrought  a  good  work 
upon  me.  For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with 
you ;  but  me  ye  have  not  always."  And  then 
with  ineffable  tenderness,  he  appropriated  the 
act  to  his  comino:  death,  as  he  had  doubtless 
done  in  his  own  thoughts  at  the  time  of  anoint- 
ing, which  will  account  for  his  not  understand- 
ing more  readily  what  was  going  on  among  the 
disciples  who  rebuked  Mary.  "  For  in  that  she 
hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body,  she  did 
it  for  my  burial.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  where- 
soever this  Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole 
world,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this  woman 
hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her." 

Mary  was  vindicated.  At  home,  when  she 
felt  the  prompting  of  duty,  she  sat  at  Jesus'  feet 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  duty  and  eternal  life. 
When  abroad,  and  the  same  prompting  to  an  adt 
was  felt,  she  laid  aside  her  meditative  character, 
and  gave  a  social,  as  she  had  given  a  domestic 
token  of  her  high  reverence  and  deep  love  for 
Christ.  We  know  not  how  much  of  a  struggle 
she  made, — doubtless  it  was  not  small,  to  do  in 
the  sight  of  the  great  throng  what  she  did  do, 
but  the  act  of  beautiful  sentiment  was  perform- 
ed. Jeaus  felt  it.  Under  no  other  token  of  res- 
pect did  he  seem  so  absorbed  and  lost  to  what 
was  around  him,  and  of  no  other  act  did  he  say 
what  he  said  of  that.  Co-ejftensive  with  his 
Gospel  should  its  fame  be.  Mary's  memorial 
should  be  set  up  where  he,  the  memorial  of  God, 
should  be  proclaimed  ;  and  we  fulfil  the  word  of 
the  Master  as  now  we  speak  of  how  gentle,  med- 
itative, retiring,  humble,  and  timid  Woman 
while  true  to  Home,  may  yet  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  the  Social  Reformer. 

**  O  !  say  what  deed  so  lifted  thy  sweet  name, 
Mary,  to  that  pure,  silent  place  of  fame  ? 
One  lowly  offering  of  exceeding  love." 

The  sweet  odor  of  that  perfume  went  out,  through 
lattice  and  door,  upon  the  evening  air ;  the  night 
breeze  caught  it  and  bore  it  far  and  wide;  it 
mingled  its  fragments  with  every  wind  of  heav- 
en, and  through  these  eighteen  centuries  it  has 
endure'd,  and  to  night  it  comes  floating  around 
us  freshening  our  thoughts  with  reverence  for 
her  gentleness  of  spirit  and  herofsm  of  character. 
Jesus  did  every  thing  to  sanlitify  the  Home. 
To  the  face  of  Infancy,  in  the  cradle,  his  words 
have  given  a  holier  beauty  than  even  maternal 
love  had  ever  seen  there  before ;  and  in  the  light 
of  his  religion  every  domestic  duty* has  a  supe- 


rior attraction  ;  every  tie  is  consecrated  ;  every 
affection  is  made  heavenly ;  every  sympathy  di- 
vine. But  let  those  who  imagine  that  Woman 
belongs  only  to  the  Home,  who  make  her  mere- 
ly a  divinity  at  the  domestic  shrine,— let  snch  re- 
member that  Jesus  spake  his  most  eloquent  tpord  \ 
of  a  Woman* s  act  in  society y  and  predict^  its  i 
fame  co-extensive  with  the  proclamation  of  his 
Gospel, — "  there  shall  also  this,  that  this  woman 
hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her." 

To  speak  of  Woman  as  a  Social  Reformer,  is 
very  distressing  to  many.  All  they  think  of  is 
woman  "  sitting  by  the  fireside  of  the  heart, 
feeding  its  flame,"  all  the  work  of  preparation 
for  so  doing  being  accomplished  out  of  sight,  and 
**  modest  stillness  and  humility"  being  traits  of 
character  never  associated  with  the  stem  requi- 
sitions of  repulsive  and  laborious  duties.  How 
much  poets  have  sung  of  Woman  as  a  sort  of 
caged  bird,  to  please  with  the  beauty  and  erery 
movement  of  its  wings, — wings  to  be  expanded 
only  within  the  cage, — and  to  delight  with  its 
music  and  charm  to  sleep  with  its  cooing.  The 
pulpit  too  often  describes  the  same  tender  char- 
acter,— a  quiet,  contemplative  religionist,  sab- 
missive  to  the  commands  of  others,  never  voting 
in  the  church  or  in  the  society  ;  but  yet  tracts 
may  be  distributed,  levees  and  tea  partie^^  and 
fairs  may  be  held,  and  a  thousand  things  done 
in  society,  in  public,  if  money  is  the  result.  And 
80  in  political  life,— woman  ought  not  to  troable 
herself  a  bout  politics  though  politics  produce  her 
chief  troubles,  and  men  in  power  and  men  seek- 
ing power,  think  more  of  woman's  plaudit  than 
of  the  vote  given  or  sought.  "  I  do  not  like  to 
have  woman  meddle  with  politics,'*  said  Napo- 
leon to  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  feared  by 
him  more  than  he  feared  all  the  men  of  Fraoce. 
"  Sire,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  is  natural  while  wo- 
men are  losing  their  heads  that  they  should  wish 
to  know  the  reason  why.'*  She  kept  liberty 
alive  while  the  Despot  sought  to  crush  oat  its 
life,  and  he  was  not  easy  till  he  sent  Talleyrand 
with  the  message  that  it  was  reported  Madame 
De  Stael  intended  to  leave  France  and  that  her 
passports  were  ready. 

What  means  this  continual  talk  of  the  Inflo- 
ence  of  Woman,  the  admission  that  the  world's 
character  is  of  her  moulding,  and  that  she  mii5t 
be  true  to  her  mission  as,  under  Christ  and 
Christianity,  the  chief  regenerator  of  society ; 
and  yet  when  she  attempts  to  look  into  these 
statements  for  herself,  and  mark  oat  how  she 
will  or  would  work  to  obey  the  moral  demand,  , 
nothing  but  jests  and  jeers,  mis  representations 
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and  migar  inaeQdoes,  are  the  retaras  she  re- 
ceives from  the  secular  and  religious  press,  the 
pulpit  and  the  conversations  of  cliques  of  the 
tan  ;  yes  and  many  times  from  those  who  are 
bleediufi:  because  that  is  not  done  which  heroic 
spirits  would  attempt  to  do.  Littleness  of  mind 
18  seen  in  nothing  better  than  in  a  disposition  to 
take  hold  of  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  an  op- 
ponent's position— that  which  can  most  easily 
be  turned  into  ridicule,  foi^etting,  in  the  boorish 
laugh,  the  impregnable  points  in  the  stand  ta- 
ken. If  a  comprehensive  reform,  embracing  all 
that  is  demanded  by  all  the  various  minds  in- 
terested, then  the  cry  is,  "  They  go  too  far."  If 
one  thing  is  attempted  at  a  time,  why  then  the 
cry  is,  "  They  don't  go  far  enough  !"  and  so  the 
dog-in-the-manger  leaves  the  poor  servant  that 
has  borne  the  burden  of  the  day  to  starve,  or 
suffer  in  hunger  and  weakness. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  apology  needed  for  any 
deliberate  attempt  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  Wrongs  or  Rights  of  woman,  other  than  the 
apology  that  comes  from  the  course  of  the  pub- 
lic press.  Woman  is  exalted  to  any  desirable 
dei^ee  of  angelhood  and  superior  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  society ;  man,  it  is  said,  is  really 
mled  by  her ;  as  though  this  was  a  set  off  to  the 
theoretical  claim  of  man's  authority  over  wo- 
man ;  but  when  this  power  is  to  be  used  for  her- 
self, then  the  cry  is  loud  and  wild,  or  a  smoth- 
ered scorn  expresses  itself  in  ridicule  and  jests, 
and  Napoleon  is  still  afraid  of  a  single  woman 
speaking  for  liberty  and  right.  It  never  seems 
to  enter  the  minds  of  these  objectors  that  the 
Home,  to  which  they  devote  Woman,  is  affected 
by  the  character  of  Society ;  that  as  much  hero- 
ism is  many  times  needed  to  deal  with  difficul- 
ties in  the  Home  as  is  needed  by  man  in  the 
world  of  trade  and  business ;  and  that  religious 
sensibility,  retiring  gentleness,  and  the  stillness 
of  modesty,  are  not  the  only  qualities  required 
by  the  exigencies  of  domestic  life,  but  energy 
most  heroic,  strength  most  enduring,  patience 
undying,  and  resolution  firm  as  the  rooted  trunk 
of  the  oak.  When  David  prayed  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  Israel,  he  did  not  choose  the  figure  of  a 
vine  that  leans  on  a  support,  or  any  thing  that 
betokened  only  grace  and  symmetry,  but  he 
prayed  that  they  might  be  '*  as  corner  stones, 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace," — the 
foundations  of  strength,  yet  beautiful  to  the 
sight.  The  true  strength  of  woman's  noblest 
character  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  most 
winning  gentleness ;  she  may  hold  up  the  sym- 


metry and  order  of  the  home,  and  yet  the  public 
eye  shall  see  a  beauty. 

The  Bible  gives  all  honor  to  the  social  influ- 
ence of  woman ;  and  when  we  look  into  Chris- 
tianity as  unfolded  in  the  biographies  of  Jesus 
and  the  epistles  of  his  followers,  we  find  Woman 
no  mean  personage  amid  the  list  of  Social  Re- 
formers,— **  last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the 
grave,"— and  Paul's  ",true  yoke-fellow"  is  ex- 
horted to  "  help  those  women  that  labored  with 
him  in  the  Gospel."  And  when  it  is  said  that 
the  noise  and  contentions,  the  strife  and  bitter- 
ness, of  the  busy  world  outside  of  Home,  is  not 
fitting  for  Woman,  let  it  be  remembered  also,  it 
is  not  fitting  for  Man.  Whatever  is  opposed  to 
the  development  of  the  Christian  virtues  and  gra- 
ces,  is  equally  opposed  to  the  highest  good  of  Man 
as  of  Woman.  Virtue,  religion,  belongs  to  hu- 
man nature,  not  to  males  or  females  as  such. 
When  Eve  was  created,  she  and  the  man  were 
called  by  one  name, — Gen.  v.  2, — it  was  Adam 
who  called  the  woman  Eve ;  and  grandly  going 
back  to  this  unity  of  nature,  the  Apostle  declares 
"  there  is  neither  male  nor  female  in  Christ  Je- 
sus,"—they  are  one,  as  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond 
and  free.  When  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the 
great  demands  on  our  moral  nature,  what  is  the 
difierence  between  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  man 
and  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  woman  ?  The  only 
real  question  is  of  Spheres ;  these  are  made,  in 
one  sense,  but  not  the  highest  sense,  by  customs, 
usages,  degrees  of  refinement  and  civilization, 
by  the  necessities  of  times  and  seasons ;  and  it 
is  this  that  gives  so  grotesque  a  picture  of  Wo- 
man as  seen  in  history,  or  now  by^ acquaintance 
with  the  various  customs  of  widely  separated 
nations ; 

*<  Crushed  by  the  savage,  fettered  by  the  slave,*' 
But  served  and  honored  by  the  good  and  brave." 

History,  nor  what  exists  of  laws  or  customs, 
cannot  furnish  the  true  answer  respecting  the 
spheres  for  Woman.  Character,  talent,  genius, 
the  demands  of  the  inevitable  circumstances 
with  which  she  may  be  environed,  dictate  what 
she  should  he,  how  she  should  act,  what  she 
should  devise,  where  she  should  follow  and 
where  she  should  lead. 

It  i^  a  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church 
that  all  souls  make  for  themselves  spheres,  in 
which,  from  moral  necessity,  they  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being.  The  idea  has  its  root  in 
nature,  in  absolute  truth,  however  we  might  dif- 
fer respecting  its  applications.    There  are  wo- 
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mcQ  who  had  better  be  contented  to  exercise 
their  singing  talent  in  the  sphere  of  Home,  but 
Jenny  Lind  may  sing  to  the  world.  The  great- 
ness of  her  gift  indicates  its  sphere ;  and  when 
she  was  tossed  on  the  stormy  seas,  it  was  well 
said  Death  must  be  deaf  should  he  touch  her,  but 
more  reverently  it  might  have  been  said,  Pjovi- 
dence  cares  for  her,  for  she  has  a  mighty  work 
to  do  for  the  world.  What  a  worfe  she  has  ef- 
fected ?  How  she  has  proved  that  the  noblest 
motives  may  be  where  it  was  dreamed  only  a 
love  of  the  world's  applause  was  courted  by  the 
song.  Her  character  sang  to  the  heart,  while 
her  music  entranced  the  ear ;  and  when  such  a 
woman  wakes  the  homage  of  the  world,  it  is  a 
revelation  of  the  goodness  of  human  nature,  re- 
cognizing not  only  an  eminent  gift^  but  a  mor- 
ally eminent  use  of  that  gift. 

**  When  such  a  soul  as  hers  is  born, 
The  morniag  stars  their  ancient  mosic  make.*' 

But  we  cannot  give  up  every  other  singer  be- 
cause of  this  Great  Wonder.  There  were  wheels 
within  wheels  in  the  prophet's  vision  by  the 
banks  of  Chebar,  and  the  Living  Spirit  was  in 
all  the  wheels.  Let  them  fly,  small  and  great, 
each  in  its  own  peculiar  sphere,  and  the  work  to 
be  wrought  shall  be  effected.  If,  really,  any 
woman  feels,  in  the  depths  of  her  being,  that 
Home  and  that  only  is  her  sphere,— that  she  is 
a  unit  of  Home,  not  of  Society,  I  do  not  say  that 
she  ought  to  take  part  in  Social  Reform.  There 
are  those  that  ought  not  to  enter  that  field.  Frail 
and  feeble,  hovering  forever  on  the  verge  of  mor- 
tality, ready  to  expire,  like  a  wounded  sea-bird 
that  must  flutter  about  the  shore,  they  do  well 
if,  in  their  resoluteness  of  soul,  they  ever  serve 
others  rather  than  receive  service  continually. 
When  Jesus  healed  the  maniac  of  Gadara,  in 
fond  devotion  the  Gadarene  would  follow  him ; 
but  Jesus  said,  **  Go  home  unto  thy  friends,  and 
tell  them  what  great  thing  the  Lord  hath  done 
unto  thee."  0  infinite  tenderness !  so  mindful 
of  weakness  and  exposure ;  calling  one,  strong 
and  vigorous,  to  leave  home,  to  mingle  in  the 
stern  conflict  of  Reform,  and  bidding  another  to 
return  to  the  quiet  of  a  peaceful  home,  where 
•  the  knowledge  of  what  he  had  been  would  make 
the  people  tender  and  considerate,  lest  madness 
should  return.  So  the  principle  applies  to  Wo- 
man and  her  spheres  of  duty  and  influence.  It 
is  wicked  to  set  up  a  dogmatic  standard  and  re- 
quire all  to  come  up  to  that,  whether  it  is  a 
standard  that  sends  the  soul  Home,  or  calls  her 
out  into  Society.    If  health  and  strength  be  en- 


joyed, if  influence  can  be  exerted,  if  retirement    ' 
at  Home  contracts  the  sympathies,  keeps  away 
from  the  noblest  charities,  and  makes  the  do- 
mestic woman  censure  the  social, --then  that 
seclusion  is  wrong,  sinful, — the  sweetness  of  any    ! 
act  of  devotion  by  such  an  one  never  rises  to  the    t 
moral  height  which  the  breath  of  Jesus  gare  to 
the  offering  of  Mary. 

John  Foster  described  the  sensibility  of  some  i 
people  as  "  a  mere  bundle  oT aversions,  and  yoa  ] 
hear  them,"  he  says,  "  display  and  parade  it,  not 
in  recounting  the  things  they  are  attached  to, 
but  ip  telling  you  how  many  things  and  persons  , 
they  *  cannot  hear:  "  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  i 
entire  position  of  many  people  who  are  opposed 
to  Woman  being  a  Social  Reformer.  They  canmot 
bear  such  and  such  persons,  or  things,  or  morc- 
ments,  and  that  is  the  whole  of  their  argument ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  are  thus  re- 
jected, cannot  hear  the  enormous  evils  against 
which  they  protest,  against  which  they  think, 
feel,  pray,  devise  and  act.  They  cannot  bear  the 
serTile,the  sensual,  the  exposed  condition  of  great 
classes  of  their  sisterhood.  They  cannot  bear  the 
legislation,  the  business  practices,  the  social  dia- 
toms, that  cripple,  distort  and  ruin  the  promise  of 
exceeding  beauty  and  moral  symmetry  and 
strength.  They  cannot  bear  to  hear  it  said  that 
"  woman  is  perfectly  constituted  for  the  cares, 
the  affections,  the  duties,  the  blessed  duties  of 
unpublic  life,"  and  yet  if  a  church  is  to  be  built 
or  repaired — a  monument  to  be  finished  like  that 
on  Bunker  Hill — a  colporteur  to  be  sent  to  the 
West,  or  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  at  home 
or  abroad,  or  even  a  grave-yard  to  be  made  de- 
cent and  respectable,  (vide,  a  year  ago  levee  at 
Rowley,  Mass.,)  they  must  step  forward  with 
the  work  of  weeks  of  preparation,  and  invite  the 
public  to  meet  them,  where  their  best  graces  arc 
needed  to  unloose  the  purse-strings  and  make 
the  generous  people  buy. 

Now  the  case  lies  really  here,— there  is  a  class 
who  cannot  bear  to  be  allowed  every  degree  of 
publicity  so  long  as  they  do  man's  work, 
while  they  are  denied  some  degree  of  publicity 
when  they  would  say  a  word,  or  devise  some 
improvement  for  themselves,  their  sisters,  their 
sex.  They  cannot  bear  to  find  their  efforts 
at  Reform  repelled  by  the  assertion  that  they 
are  respected  enough,  while  the  fact  is  evident, 
that  their  sphere  of  Employments  is  exceedingly 
small  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  their  fit- 
ness for  many  departments  of  labor ;  and  that 
when  they  are  admitted  into  any  new  sphere  of 
industry,  their  recompense,  for  the  same  amount 
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and  quality  of  labor,  is  smaller  than  the  reward 
paid  to  masculine  toil.  False  unions  in  married' 
life;  debasement  of  soul  in  many  conditions; 
resort,  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  to  vi- 
cious means  of  support ;  and  wide  spread  curses 
amid  the  highest  civrilization,  tell  the  story  why 
good  brained,  true  hearted  and  heroic  women 
cannot  bear  the  present  condition  of  things  in 
society,  and  would  pieice  the  heavens  and  tingle 
the  ears  of  man  with  the  cry  for  Reform.  Ten- 
derly has  one  said,  "  *  They  know  not  what  they 
do,'  is  the  apology  that  crucified  womanhood 
must  concede  in  justice  and  pity  to  the  wrong 
doers." 

It  is  so ;  man  does  not  know  what  is  the  real 
character  of  his  doing  when  he  wrongs  woman. 
It  is  her  power  that  rales  the  hearts  of  mankind, 
and  if  she  be  taught  to  be  a  mere  plaything  of 
the  hour, — to  kindle  fires,  spread  and  grace  the 
table,  warm  slippers  and  charm  with  her  lullaby 
her  lord  to  sleep,— or  if  she  be  goaded  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  what  may  be  made  base  in  her  nature, 
she  will  still  rule,  but  it  will  be  as  Jezebel  ruled 
in  Ahab's  time, — producing  weakness,  discon- 
tent, profaneness  and  death.  What  woman  has 
to  do  that  is  great  and  good,  she  can  do  if  per- 
mitted to  exercise  her  power ;  but  to  crib  and 
confine  her — to  limit  her  intercourse  with  the 
most  educational  of  all  things — to  deny  her  en- 
deavors a  field  of  exertion,  and  then  decide  what 
she  is  capable  of  doing  only  by  what  she  hath 
done,  is  cruel  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  But  what  would  you  have  ?"  may  be  the 
thought  of  many  of  my  readers.  I  answer, — I 
would  have  the  same  freedom  granted  to  Wo- 
man to  do  what  she  regards  to  be  her  duty,  and 
what  she  solemnly  feels  herself  fitted  for,  as  is 
granted  to  Man.  ^an  works  within  restraints 
and  limits.  He  must  "  abide  his  time"  when 
his  claim  seems  evident,  his  right  manifest,  but 
he  must  keep  speaking  and  doing  till  hospitality 
is  given  to  his  word.  When  Pyron  was  implor- 
ed to  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  defence  of 
a  petition  from  prisoners  for  debt,  he  resisted  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  but  after  a  moment*8 
pause  he  said,  mentioning  a  female  friend, — 
"  Well,  if  she  had  been  here,  she  would  have 
induced  me  to  undertake  it.  She  is  a  woman 
who,  amidst  all  seduction  and  temptations,  has 
always  incited  a  man  to  glorious  and  virtuous 
actions — she  would  have  been  my  guardian  an- 
gel." What  a  power  had  that  Woman  then  as 
a  Social  Reformer  !  How  mijch  was  it  needed 
that  her  heart  should  be  interested  in  the  move- 
ments for  humanity  of  her  day  and  age.    And 


so  now,  on  every  hand,  there  is  the  same  need. 
Rosseau  in  speaking  of  Woman  said,  "  What 
great  things  might  be  done  with  this  lever,"  yet 
he  only  left  to  their  tenderness  the  management 
of  early  childhood,  and  thought  their  mission 
accomplished  in  that  portion  of  the  life  of  her 
charge.  Woman's  influence  should  go  beyond 
this,  and  be  co-equal  with  the  endurance  of  life. 

Let  us  see  how  it  is  that  Woman's  claim  for 
freedom  to  effect  needed  reforms  in  society  is 
cut  off.  It  is  said  that  women  are  strong  enough 
in  our  country ;  their  sway  is  almost  imperial, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  their  asking  for  more 
power.  This  position  is  supported  by  a  single 
idea,  that  the  favor  and  acquaintance  of  a  wo- 
man is  a  thing  they  can  give  or  withhold  at  will. 
It  is  not  so.  The  father,  the  husband,  the  broth- 
er rule  in  this  matter ;  and  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  for  the  pure  woman  to  solve  is, 
**  How  far  does  my  duty  to  father,  husband,  or 
brother  require  me  to  go  in  regard  to  hospitality 
and  courtesy  towards  those  I  morally  despise, 
but  who  are  introduced  by  them  into  the  home?" 
If  Woman  really  kept  the  doors  of  society,  as  it 
is  said  she  does  keep  them,  the  greatest  social 
reform  would  be  effected  at  once,  for  there 
would  be  set  up  the  Equality  of  standards  of 
morality  and  propriety  between  the  sexes.  Then 
would  the  sensualist,  the  intemperate,  the  pro- 
fane, the  dishonest,  find  themselves  where  the 
excluded  guests  in  the  parable  of  the  Marriage 
Feast  found  themselves,  "  cast  out  into  outer 
darkness,  where  there  was  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth." 

Let  me  instance  an  illustrative  case  :  An  in- 
dividual about  to  have  a  large  party,  declined  to 
invite  an  intelligent  and  pure  young  lady,  be- 
cause, whether  she  knew  ic  or  not,  her  employer 
was  regarded  as  a  base  man  ;  yet  that  employer 
was  invited.  Who  does  not  believe  that  if  the 
ladies  of  the  home  where  the  party  was  to  be 
held,  cokuld  have  decided  the  question,  the  em- 
ployer would  have  been  left  uninvited,  and  the 
young  woman  welcomed  as  a  guest.  It  is  often 
said.  That  the  licentious  man  might  be  reform- 
ed, or,  at  least,  made  to  feel  his  degradation,  if 
Woman  would  do  her  duty  and  exclude  him  from 
respectable  society.  But  the  real  fact  is,  she  is 
deceived  by  her  relatives  through  the  trust  she 
has  in  them,  that  none  but  the  worthy  would  be 
introduced  to  her  notice ;  and  when  she  knows 
the  vile  character,  how  shall  she  exclude  her 
father's,  her  husband's,  or  her  brother's  guests  ? 
Here  is  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  it  shows  that 
Woman  is  not  permitted  to  work  as  her  nature, 
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her  instincts,  her  delicacy,  her  purity,  prompts 
her  to  work  as  the  Social  Reformer.  And  so  in 
numerous  instances,  the  Imperial  Demands  of 
the  other  sex  require  her  to  keep  up  customs  and 
usages,  to  minister  to  appetite  and  pride,  while 
her  heart  abhors  the  doing  and  her  soul  turns 
bitter  at  the  waste  of  life.  Gi^e  her  the  decis- 
ion respecting  the  social  position  of  men,*~]et 
her  have  equal  authority  to  dictate  what  is  pro- 
per in  social  customs,— let  her  war  directly 
against  the  source  of  her'  deepest  sorrows  and 
her  greatest  wrongs,  and  her  acts  would  indeed 
harmonize  with  the  deed  of  Mary,  and  she  would 
prove  herself— 

"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel's  light.** 

HENRT  BACON. 


gain;  or  the  curse  of  criie. 

BXTRACTS    1-ROM    AIT    UlTPUBLISHBD    POBM. 

Alas  !  the  blooming,  virgin  ground 

Is  stained  with  blood  by  brother's  hands  ! 

It  cries  for  vengeance. — Hark  !  the  sound, — 
While  quails  the  murderer  where  he  stands. 

How  shall  the  homicide  atone 

For  this,  his  deed,  so  dark  and  fell  ? 

Another  voice  ! — its  awful  tones — 
Elohim*8  voice  !— be  knows  it  well. 

It  came  from  out  the  darkening  skies— 

**  What   means  this  blood  ?    thou    trembling 
Cain? 

That  from  the  ground  for  vengeance  cries. 
For  vengeance  for  meek  Abel  slain. 


A  fugitive  e*er  shalt  thou  be,  * 

Bearing  the  murderer's  guilty  brand  ; 

While  in  thy  soul,  0uilt*8  agony 
Shall  haunt  thee  in  each  desert  land.** 

Think  not  the  murderer's  doom  was  slight. 
Wise  ones  ! — nor  bint  of  gibbets  here  ; 

Alas  I  that  infant  age  of  night, 

Which  bade  no  Christian  gallows  raajr ! 

And  yet  his  doom— Ob,  maik  it  well  i 
He  cries  in  tones  of  deep  despair. 

As  raged  within  the  pangs  of  bell — 

**  *Tis  greater  than  my  soul  can  bear  t-— 


Too  great,  oh  God  ! — this  crushing  woe 
That  rankles  in  this  guilty  breast  ; 

Doomed  e'er  a  wanderer  here  below. 
In  vain  to  seek  an  Eden  Rest. 

Farewell  !  my  desecrated  home  ! — 
Thrust  from  the  presence  of  my  God, 

I  go  mid  desert  wastes  to  roam. 
Where  human  feet  have  never  trod. 

Oh,  Ewry's  fatal  curse  '.—Farewell 

This  mangled  curse,  all  stained  with  gore  !- 
Its  bloody  image  e'er  will  dwell 

Within,  where  Peace  can  dwell  no  more.'* 


The  eurse  of  Cain  stands  not  alone 

Amid  Guilt's  records  here  below  ; 
Each  soul  which  has  Sin's  poison  known. 

Has  found  it  e'er  his  deadliest  foe. 

It  is  a  curse  which  turns  to  gall 

Each  pleasure  of  the  human  soul  ; 
Binding  the  heart  in  slavery's  thrall. 

Where'er  its  poisonous  fountains  roll. 

The  curse  of  Crime, — it  hath  a  blight 
More  frightful  than  the  Simoon*s  breath 

Quenching  within  the  Spirit *s  light. 
And  blighting  there  with  moral  death. 

Though  Sin's  wild  fruits  may  seem  so  fair. 

And  tempting  to  the  yearning  taste, 
Tet  bitter  they,  as  apples  are 

Wbich  grow  on  wild  Asphaltes'  waste. 

Where  was  Cain*s  corse  ?  Where  demons  dwell  i 
Where  bums  the  fierce,  Tartarian  flame  ? 

Ah,  let  his  living  anguish  tell  ! — 
Guilt's  fires  with  mil  e'en  rage  the  same. 

Each  crime-stained  soul,  within,  like  Cain, 
Feels  Guilt's  deep  curse  where'er  he  goes  ; 

He  seeks  an  Eden  home  in  vain  ; 
Nor  gold  nor  fame  can  yield  repose. 

E'en  in  perennial  lands  of  bloom, 

And  mid  bis  piles  of  wealth  untold, 
A  fugitive  from  peace  !— His  doom 

Will  haunt  him  still,  like  Cain's  sad  doom   of 
old. 

A  voice  of  doom  rings  through  his  soul  ; 

Guilt's  phantoms  haunt  each  feverish  dream  ; 
And  burning  words  are  on  the  spirit's  scroll. 

While  wrathful  lightnings  to  his  vision  gls 

The  wicked  have^no  peace  nor  rest. 
Thus  spake  the  awful  voice  of  God  ! — 
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E'en  like  the  Homicide— unblest — 

Tbey  find  in  Eden  climes  the  desert  wastes  of 
Nod. 

E*en  like  the  turbid,  restless  sea. 

Whose  mad  waves  lash  some  barren  jsbore, — 
Still  dashing  more  unquietly 

When  roused  the  Storm-King's  giant  roar. 

Guilt's  wild  waves  are,  which  heave  and  swell 

Within  the  guilty,  trembling  soul  ; 
Chiming  e'en  like  a  solemn  knell. 

As  there  sin's  mountain  billows  dash,  and  o'er 
the  spirit  roll  I 

ICELSON    BROWN. 

Eden  Val«. 


PK01UL6ATIN6  UNBECEITED  OPINIONS. 

How  a  Christian  can  justify  to  himself  the 
promulgation  of  opinions,  Foluntarily  and  direct- 
ly, which  he  neither  sanctions  nor  opposes,  sur- 
passes OUT  philosophy  to  understand.  We  were 
glad  to  find  the  following  rebuke  in  the  "  Chris- 
tian Register,*'  (Unitarian)  in  reference  to  an 
article  in  the  "  Christian  Examiner,*'  (Unitari- 
an) entitled  "  The  Christ  of  the  Jews :  — 

"  The  writer  of  this  article  says  of  the  results 
of  recent  rationalistic  criticism  in  Germany, 
*  We  purpose  reporting  these  conclusions,  not 
objecting  to  them,  nor  yet  defending  them.  We 
confess  our  inadequacy  to  either  task.*  Then 
why  aid  in  giving  them  publicity  ?  To  throw 
them  before  the  American  world  without  a  word 
of  objection  is  to  defend  them ;  for  if  they  are 
not  deemed  sound  and  true,  there  is  no  need 
whatever  of  their  promulgation.  They  repre- 
sent a  type  of  infidelity  which  will  never  be  in- 
digenous in  the  New  World,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  pointed  at  in  the  way  of  warning  or  cau- 
tion. If  false,  they  are  worth  no  more  than  any 
of  the  myriads  of  elaborately  false  theories  in 
religion  and  theology,  which  no  reasonable  man 
will  waste  his  time  in  learning  or  in  teaching. 
The  adoption  of  these  speculations  by  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  editorial  first  person,  the  repeat- 
ed eulogies  passed  upon  the  immense  erudition 
of  their  champions,  and  the  representation  of 
these  men  as  the  advance  and  reform  party  in 
Biblical  criticism,  certainly  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  the  writer's  reputation,  and  with  it 
that  of  the  Examiner,  or  its  editors,  on  the  ra- 
tionalistic side  of  the  questions  at  issue.** 

Another  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Register'* 
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is  glad  to  have  a  new  hypothesis  presented 
which  will  call  the  attention  of  Christian  in- 
quirers to  the  evidence  on  which  the  gospel  nar- 
ratives rest." 

This  is  a  common  feeling  with  many  Unita- 
rian speculatists ;  they  never  seem  satisfied,  but 
are  always  eager  to  obtain  any  new  hypothesis 
that  will  give  new  questions  of  subtlety  and 
scholarship  to  the  few,  but  which  perplex  the 
many. 

We  do  think  it  time  that  some  understanding 
should  be  clearly  had  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
in  reference  to  unsettled  opinions  and  theories, — 
whether  it  is  right  to  give  publicity  to  specula- 
tions, investigations,  processes  of  inquiry,  in- 
stead of  waiting  till  some  results  have  been 
reached,  some  opinions  really  formed.  We  speak 
it  without  bitterness,  but  simply  to  illustrate 
our  meaning,  when  we  say,  we  have  known 
instances  where  as  many  as  four  sermons 
have  been  preached  on  the  **Rappings,"  when 
the  preacher  owned  to  us  that  he  was  only  giv- 
ing his  ^^investigations,"  and  had  formed  no 
opinion  concerning  them.  Nevertheless  by  as- 
sociating these  Wrappings'*  and  their  phenomena 
with  Bible  facts  and  marvels,  he  was  supposed 
to  countenance  the  highest  claims  for  the  new 
medium  so  called,  of  ghostly  intercourse.  So 
have  we  known  preachers  to  give  the  **  pro  and 
con*'  of  a  subject  and  there  leave  the  matter, 
without  showing  that  they  bad  arrived  at  any 
result  themselves.  What  is  this  but  making 
the  pulpit  an  epitomized  debating-society  ? 

Really,  there  are  too  many  testimonies  to  the 
want  of  downright  sincerity  in  the  pulpit.  The 
first  thing  needed  is,  that  the  people  be  convin- 
ced that  the  preacher  is  sincere— that  he  speaks 
out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart's  convictions — 
that  be  presents  the  results  of  independent,  in- 
dividual, solemn  and  weighty  thought.  I  re- 
member the  noble  expression  of  the  countenance 
of  the  worthy  and  honored  father  of  our  brother 
T.  S.  King,  when  he  rebukingly  spake  of  a  con- 
versation with  a  minister,  who  is  now  a  profes- 
sor in  a  New  England  college,  respecting  the 
controversy  between  Skinner  and  Campbell, 
then  in  progress.  That  minister  remarked  that 
he  was  disappointed  in  the  discussion,  for  he  ex- 
pected Mr.  Campbell  would  quote  the,  passages 
usually  employed  to  support  the  idea  of  endless 
punishment  and  leave  them  without  comment ; 
as  though  such  a  course  would  be  nothing  wrong, 
adopted,  as  it  is,  by  many  preachers  who  are  in 
doubt  concerning  the  real  import  of  those  diffi- 
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the  Scriptures,'*  was  the  irresistible  thought  in 
my  mind,  said  this  worthy  man  who  spake  what 
he  believed  and  only  that. 

'*  There  is  no  need  of  your  leaving  us,''  said 
a  prominent  Baptist  minister  to  an  humble 
brother.  **  You  need  not  be  troubled  about 
these  difficult  passages,  but  you  can  do  as  I  do, 
—I  quote  them  and  leave  the  people  to  put  their 
own  construction  upon  them."  And  such  have 
hearers  decided  was  the  course  of  other  preach- 
ers whom  they  have  heard  quote  the  passages 
usually  advanced  in  behalf  of  endless  punish- 
ment, but  never  commenting  upon  them— never 
uttering  a  word  on  their  strength  and  force. 
This  is  wrong.  It  is  equivocation.  It  is  "  hand- 
ling the  Word  of  God  deceitfully,"  inasmuch  as 
the  preacher  is  understood  to  be  a  believer  in 
endless  punishment,  and  it  is  supposed  his  quo- 
tations of  the  usually  employed  proof  texts  are 
for  the  support  of  that  idea. 

U.   BACON. 


WORK  AND  RELIGION. 

UfTOER  the  Mosaic  economy  every  male  child 
was  instructed  in  some  branch  of  manual  indus- 
try. At  any  emergency  the  full  strength  of  the 
nation  could  be  concentrated  in' the  development 
of  material  resources ;  and  alike  from  the  palace 
of  affluence,  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
cottages  and  fields  of  the  lowly,  came  producing 
laborers  in  the  time  of  need.  Hence  we  find 
the  sons  of  prophets  hewing  timber  for  their 
school-house;  Jesus  is  seen  at  the  carpenter's 
bench,  thougli  the  anointed  of  God,  and  Paul  is 
familiar  with  tent-making,  though  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Thus  Religion  and 
Business  were  united  by  the  sanctions  which 
religion  gave  to  the  pursuits  of  industry,  the 
toils  of  the  workshop  and  field.  Religion,  un- 
der Moses,  pointed  itself  against  Idolatry  and 
sin  no  less  by  its  regulations  concerning  the 
sowing  of  seed  and  the  weaving  of  a  fabric  for 
clothing,  than  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Dajp  of 
Atonement.  Every  where  it  was  found  saying 
by  its  order  of  service— its  ritual  that  owned  the 
worshipof  toil,  Work  and  Rdigionhave  a  unity. 

Paul  set  forth  this  sentiment  many  times.  He 
practically  enforced  it  by  his  example  when  he 
wrought  in  Thessalonica  at  the  making  of  tents 
and  preached  at  night ;  and  when  rebuking 
those  who  in  dreaniing  of  the  end  of  the  world, 
forgot  the  demands  of  the  present,  be  declared 
that  those  who  would  not  work,  should  not  eat. 


So  in  the  age  succeeding  the  times  of  the 
Apostles  we  find  the  Christians  commending 
their  religion  to  the  notice  of  unbelievers  by  the 
fact  that  it  blended  so  well  with  the  demands  of 
active  life.  Nothing  vexed  the  heathen  more 
than  to  hear  the  Christians  in  workshop  and 
field  singing  their  sacred  songs,  obeying  the  ex- 
hortation of  the  Apostle,  "  Is»  any  among  yoa 
merry  ?  let  him  sing  psalms."  While  they  fol- 
lowed the  plough  in  the  furrow,  scattered  seed, 
harvested  the  grain,  or  performed  any  other  toil- 
some service,  they  did  not  whistle  **  for  want  of 
thought,"  but  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  sang ;  and  no  less  ardent  were  their 
praises  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  and  its  fruit- 
ful beams,  than  were  the  sons  of  the  idolatorsas 
they  praised  the  benefactions  of  Saturn.  Yes, 
one  evidence  that  Christianity  was  of  God,  was 
found  in  Hs  encouragement  of  all  righteous  in- 
dustry. It  made  toil  honorable.  It  presented 
its  founder  as  declaring,  "  My  lather  worketh 
hitherto  and  I  work."  b. 


THE  GRANDnOTHEB'S  8T0RT. 

"  Come  now,  grandma,  tell  us  a  story,"  said 
Ellen  Lee,  as  she  drew  her  chair  near  the  old 
lady,  and  took  her  little  sister  Carrie  opon  her 
lap.  "  Tell  us  a  good  long  story  about  the  grand 
old  times  when  proud  lords  lived  in  glorious  cas- 
tles, high  up  on  the  beetling  crags ;  and  their 
flaunting  banners  waved  proudly  in  the  morning 
sunbeams,  and  the  warder's  call  rung  wildly  on 
the  rushing  breeze.  I  love  to  hear  stories  of 
those  fine  old  days,  when  ladies  were  all  one  as 
crowned  queens ;  and  gay  knights  and  warlike 
lords  knelt  before  them  like  very  slaves." 

**  No,  my  love  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  a  tale  of  the 
olden  time  to-night.  You  can  read  plenty  of 
them  in  a  few  years.  But  I  will  tell  you  a  home 
story,  such  a  one  as  transpires  in  our  very  midst, 
in  the  charmed  experience  of  many  a  throbbing 
heart,  of  whose  inner  life  we  know  nothing.  I 
will  tell  you  of  one  you  already  know ;  a  heart- 
story  of  Margaret the  washer-woman.** 

*'  What,  that  silent,  yet  bustling  old  fudge  ?  I 
do  not  see  what  you  can  tell  about  her  that 
would  be  like  a  story.  We  know  her  well 
enough,  and  she  is  always  the  same — always 
work,  working,  and  petting  that  little  blue  eyed 
fairy  that  is  pretty  enough  to  be  a  king's  daugh- 
ter, to  be  sure ;  only  she  wears  such  old  cast  off 
clothes.  When  we  want  a  story,  you  know  we 
want  something  grand,  dreamy,  romantic;  not 
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tbe  humdrum  affairs  of  poor  plodding  wash-wo- 
men." 

"  Ah,  Ellen ;  your  twelve  years  wisdom  may 
teach  you  that  the  history  of  such  as  old  Marga- 
ret cannot  be  interesting;  but  as  the  leaves  of 
life  are  unrolled  by  the  busy  fingers  of  time,  you 
will  learn  that  the  history  of  the  heart,  the  fear- 
ful, mysterious  human  heart,  is  the  same  in  a 
measure,  through  all  the  varied  and  intricate 
foldings  of  this  shadowy  existence.  Margaret 
has  had  her  dreams — high,  glorious,  wonderful 
dreams.  I  knew  her  in  her  joyous  childhood, 
when  she  was  the  pet  of  fond  parents,  the  idol- 
ized favorite  of  loving  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
sunny  radiance  of  happiness  ever  smiled  on  tbe 
rosy  lip.  Her  dark  eye  glanced  in  the  bright 
beams  of  hope,  for  to  her  spirit^s  eye  the  world 
was  bathed  in  hues  of  rainbow  splendor,  and  she 
dreamed  not  that  sorrow  could  ever  efface  the 
glorious  tints  that  love  and  happiness  penciled 
upon  the  horizon  of  her  lifers  opening  sky.  Eve- 
ry thing  wore  a  charm  for  her  young  spirit; 
when  the  young  morning  looked  forth  from  his 
orient  chambers,  chasing  away  the  dark  shadows 
that  curtained  the  slumbering  world,  the  happy 
child  rose  with  a  song  in  her  heart  to  blend  with 
the  glad  gush  of  music  that  swelled  on  every 
breeze ;  and  the  aspirations  of  her  adoring  soul 
went  upward  to  the  throne  on  high,  like  the  soft 
mists  that  creep  so  silently  up  from  the  shady 
Tale,  or  the  bosom  of  the  silvery  waters,  to  the 
purer  air  that  flows  around  the  blue  crested 
mountains.  No  dream  of  loveliness  that  ever 
wooed  almost  to  mtidness  the  frenzied  soul  of 
the  artist,  was  more  beautiful  than  bright-eyed 
Margaret  Clifton." 

'*  0  now  you  are  fooling  us,  grandma,"  laugh- 
ed Ellen  Lee.  **  Isn't  it  funny  that  you  should 
think  of  making  us  believe  that  she  was  ever 
beautiful?" 

''Indeed  my  child,  she  was  beautiful  as  a 
dream  of  morning,  when  the  glorious  hues  of 
fairy  land  are  hovering  around  the  half  awaken- 
ed spirit.  Her  dark  eyes  shone  with  the  radiant 
light  of  a  lofty  and  poetic  mind.  The  soft 
rose-tint  played  in  changeful  blushes  on  the  fair 
round  cheek,  and  the  pure  high  brow  was  crown- 
ed with  waving  curls  of  glossy  brown,  that  dan- 
ced in  their  silken  softness  to  tbe  breath  of  the 
wooing  zephyr.  But  she  possessed  beauty  of  a 
loftier  stamp  than  that  of  finely  chiseled  fea- 
tures, rich  tresses,  or  complexion  of  lily  and 
rose.  The  high  beauty  of  the  soul  was  hers ; 
and  through  the  good  providence  of  t))at  God  she 
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adored  in  her  childhood,  and  still  leans  upon  and 
worships  in  her  old  age,  she  still  retains  that 
beauty.  She  was  cheerful  in  those  young  days ; 
joyous  as  the  lark  that  floats  upward  on  the 
wing  of  the  morning,  to  pour  the  full  tide  of  song 
on  the  higher  waves  of  the  atmosphere;  and 
warble  among  tbe  roseate  clouds,  the  sweet  ca- 
rol he  has  learned  from  the  dreamy  tones  of 
drowsy  flowers,  that  have  swayed  murmuringly 
to  the  cool  breath  of  the  summer  night  winds. 
Her  spirit  was  attuned  to  music.  The  harmo- 
nies of  the  universe' met  a  response  in  her  ador- 
ing heart.  Her  soul  leapt  up  to  the  wild  chant 
of  the  gale,  as  it  rang  through  the  sounding  soli- 
tudes of  the  dark  old  forests ;  or  melted  in  thril- 
ling sympathy  as  the  nightingale  trilled  her 
plaintive  melody  through  the  embowered  glens, 
until  the  inanimate  forms  of  nature  seemed  vo- 
cal with  the  low-voiced  echoes  of  spirit  lyres,  as 
they  swept  on  viewless  pinion  across  the  mystic 
cerulean,  swelling  the  harmonial  symphonies  of 
praise  to  Him  who  poured  the  day-spring  from 
on  high  to  flood  with  glory  the  revolving  earth,— 
who  studded  the  solemn  banners  of  night  with 
gems  of  eternal  beauty ;  and  penciled  with  hues 
from  the  fountain  of  light,  the  gorgeous  coronet 
of  the  storm.  Yes,  she  was  a  vision  of  beanty, 
in  face  and  form ;  the  personification  of  loveli- 
ness in  her  mental  character.  But  the  charmed 
lot  of  woman  was  upon  her,  the  bright,  the  sin- 
less Margaret.  The  lot  to  tread  awhile  in  rose- 
hued  bowers  of  dream-land ;  to  have  bright  vis- 
ions of  human  excellence,  and  sweet  aspirings 
after  that  spiritual  beauty  that  sets  its  high  seal 
on  the  reverent  brow ;  to  dream  the  soft  delusive 
dreams,  that  wrap  the  yearning  soul  in  tbe  gold- 
en glow  of  paradise ;  and  then  to  see  the  cold, 
hard  brush  of  reality  applied  to  the  alluring  pic- 
ture, and  the  rainbow  tints  all  swept  away,  at 
the  purple  hues  of  morning  fade  before  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  storm .  She  loved,  ds  one  of  her 
pure,  romantic  nature  alone  can  love ;  and  when 
she  stood  in  her  radiant  beauty  before  the  shrine 
where  human  hearts  are  pledged  for  weal  or  wo, 
no  heart'in  that  gathered  throng  but  beat  more 
quickly  as  the  solemn  words  were  said  whose 
spell  must  last  while  the  life-stream  ebbs  through 
its  mystic  channels." 

"  0,  now  you  are  making  a  real  love  story  of 
it.  Who  would  ever  have  thought  of  any  thing 
romantic  in  Maggie  Nelson's  history  ?" 

"  Much  of  the  romantic  abounds  in  the  history 
of  every  person.  Could  we^  unclasp  the  sealed 
volume  of  the  hearts  that  throb  unnoted  around 
us,  we  should  read  the  tale  of  bliss  or  wo,  which 
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is  only  successfully  imitated  by  writers  of  fic- 
tion." 

"  Imitated  !  Why  do  you  really  suppose  that 
people  have  such  feelings  and  sufferings  as  we 
read  of  in  stories?" 

"  Stories  of  fiction  are  of  course  exaggerations, 
so  far  as  the  writers  are  concerned ;  yet  no  hu- 
man imagination  can  realize — no  pen  however 
graphic,  delineate  the  sorrows  that  corrode  the 
secret  springs  of  life  in  many  a  heart  that  is 
veiled  from  us  by  a  mantle  of  coldness  and  re- 
serve. We  seek  the  dreams  of  imaginative  wri- 
ters to  wile  away  the  idle  hours,  and  forget  in 
their  perusal  the  hearts  that  are  suffering,  wast- 
ing away  under  disappointment  and  fruitless  ex- 
ertions;— that  are  throbbing  with  anguish  under 
our  very  eye,  and  breaking  with  concealed  tor- 
tures, for  which  human  language  has  no 
sign."   , 

"  But  did  she  love  unworthily?  Was  she  won 
like  other  silly  damsels  by  a  fair  face  and  fine 
speeches  ?" 

"  No.  She  made  a  good  choice,  so  said  the 
world.  Horace  Nelson  was  one  of  the  world's 
favorites ;  an  only  son,  the  beloved  of  his  father, 
the  joy  and  pride  of  his  mother  and  sisters.  He 
possessed  talent  too  of  no  common  order,  had 
won  the  highest  collegiate  honors,  and  had  been. 
admitted  to  practise  at  the  bar  with  a  high  repu- 
tation for  forensic  abilities.  And  all  went 
brightly  for  awhile  with  Margaret.  The  years 
swept  by  on  happy  pinions,  and  the  young  wife 
became  a  happy  mother.  And  when  the  bright 
blue  orbs  of  her  youog  son  looked  smilingly  up- 
on her  from  day  to  day,  she  felt  how  great  was 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  ber  glad  and  lov- 
ing spirit  t9  train  him  up  for  happiness,  for  hon- 
or, and  high  usefulness.  His  morning  had  dawn- 
ed brightly,  but  what  was  the  noontide  of  his  life 
to  disclose  ?  Years  passed  on,  and  the  mother's 
love  and  pride  grew  strong  in  the  heart  of  Mar- 
garet, and  so  absorbed  was  she  in  the  guidance 
of  that  young  immortal  entrusted  to  her  care,  that 
she  failed  at  first  to  notice  the  occasional  long 
absence  of  the  husband  she  adored.  But  as  time 
sped  by  with  noiseless  wing,  her  heart  began  to 
feel  that  a  change  had  passed  upon  that  heart 
where  her  own  reposed.  She  could  not  own  to 
herself  that  he,  so  loved,  so  trusted,  could  fall 
from  the  high  place  where  her  adoring  soul  had 
enshrined  him  ;  but  at  last  the  fearful  truth  was 
pressed  upon  her  bleeding  heart,  and  she  bowed 
her  head  in  agony  to  the  painful  assurance  that 
her  husband  was  a  hopeless  inebriate. 
Then  came  the  long  days  of  alternate  hope 


and  fear ;  the  lonely  night  vigils  which  sorrow 
held  by  the  desecrated  shrine  of  wedded  love ; 
the  bitter  tears  of  hopeless  misery,  that  bring  no 
relief  to  the  breaking  heart.  Seasons  of  weary 
neglect  passed  away ;  the  roses  paled  on  the 
cheek  of  that  devoted  wife,  yet  she  still  hoped 
on — hoped  even  against  hope,  that  the  hour  of 
redemption  might  yet  arrive,  and  the  idol  of  her 
young  love  be  freed  from  the  blighting  corse  that 
rested  on  his  soul. 

Cares  pressed  heavily  upon  her,  other  children 
clustered  around  her,— unhappy  recipients  of  a 
mother's  hopeless  love.  Day  by  day,  and  year 
by  year,  that  once  bright  home  grew  dark  and 
gloomy;  and  at  last  the  spectre,  want,  threw 
her  baleful  shadow  over  the  home  circle ;  and 
such  wretchedness  as  cannot  be  portrayed,  was 
the  bitter  portion  of  Margaret. 

Who  can  imagine  the  agony — the  darkness 
and  desolation  that  presses  on  the  heart  of  the 
lonely  and  neglected  wife,  as  she  sits  through 
the  long  night  hours,  watching  the  radiant  stars 
that  shine  so  coldly  on  their  thrones  of  light  t 
while  he  who  swore  at  the  altar  to  protect  and 
cherish  while  life  should  last,  is  debasing  the 
godlike  intellect  which  proves  him  akin  to  the 
angels.  How  often  she  knelt  in  her  desolation, 
and  prayed  that  He  who  hushed  to  peace  the 
stormy,  waters  of  Gralilee,  would  still  the  wild 
tempest  of  sorrow,  and  once  more  bind  her  brow 
with  the  garland  of  peace.  She  had  reiAoved 
with  her  husband  to  a  distant  city ;  her  parents 
were  dead,  and  their  wealth  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  strangers.  A  sad  lot  was  hers,  yet  she 
never  wavered  in  the  high  faith  which  bad  shed  a 
halo  around  her  young  spirit ;  and  she  walked 
huifnbly^  trustingly,  though  sorrowfully  along  her 
weary  way,  striving  with  woman*s  hopeful  love 
to  shield  her  boy  from  the  contaminations  of  a 
large  city  But  her  son  wearied  of  the  close, 
hot  air  of  the  miserable  rooms  which  poverty 
obliged  them  to  occupy.  He  must  play  in  the 
clear  bright  sunshine  that  glanced  on  the  flash- 
ing waters,  and  drink  in  the  pure  breezes  of 
heaven,  that  came  cool  and  fresh  from  the  shim- 
mering seas,  or  wafted  the  aroma  of  blossoms 
from  the  green  fields  and  flowering  shrubs.  O 
that  some  angel  might  meet  the  children  of  the 
poor,  when  they  congregate  together  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  great  cities.  George  Nelson 
had  no  father;  no  kind  heart  to  watch  over  his 
young  footsteps,  and  lead  his  active  spirit  in  the 
way  that  leads  to  purity  and  peace.  Dearly  as 
.  he  loved  his  mother,  and  the  little  sisters  that 
I  looked  sadly  on  him  with  their  soft  bright  eyes. 
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yet  the  sight  of  their  privatioQ  was  workiog  a 
curse  on  his  sensitive  spirit. 

None  can  guess,  save  those  who  have  witnes- 
sed the  result,  how  wrong  and  sorrow  can  warp 
the  young  soul,  and  drag  it  down  from  its  love- 
liness and  innocence.  Disrespect,  anger,  hatred^ 
took  the  place  of  that  confiding  love,  which  is 
the  child's  only  safeguard  from  sin ;  and  when 
George  was  eighteen  he  was  inured  to  the  deg- 
radation of  poverty,  and  no  stranger  to  the  mys- 
teries of  iniquity. 

And  deeper  grief  was  weaving  its  mantle  of 
gloom  for  the  soul  of  Margaret.  Two  of  her 
little  ones  sickened,  and  in  a  few  days  passed 
from  the  darkness  of  their  wretched  home,  to  the 
bright  gardens  above,  where  angels  train  the 
blossoming  vines  in  the  fadeless  bowers  that 
bloom  on  the  banks  of  life's  glorious  river.  Ought 
we  to  mourn  thus  sadly  when  the  young  immor- 
tals seek  early  their  home  on  the  spirit  shore  ? 
They  escape  the  sorrows  that  blight  the  trust- 
ing spirit—the  low  sad  wail  of  misery  shall  nev- 
er thrill  their  young  heart-strings,  for  they  stand 
on  the  flowery  margin  of  the  crystal  fountain  of 
life,  and  learn  the  glad  song  that  rings  from  the 
lyres  of  the  blest,  through  the  lapse  of  eternal 
years. 

Yet  the  head  of  that  worn  mother  bowed*  in 
bitter  grief  over  those  sweet  young  faces,  as 
they  were  laid  on  the  coffin  pillow;  and  her 
soul  yearned  for  that  rest  which  they  had  gain- 
ed. Darker  and  darker  grew  the  sky  above  her, 
more  desolate  the  wide  world  around.  The  hus- 
band to  whom  she  had  plighted  her  soul's  truth 
when  life's  young  morning  smiled  on  the  sweet 
flowers  of  hope,  had  become  a  thing  of  terror 
and  scorn.  The  light  of  intelligence  that  once 
lit  up  the  beaming  eye,  had  given  place  to  the 
rolling,  vacant  stare  of  idiocy.  The  intellect 
that  once  held  the  listening  multitude  in  rapt 
admiration,  had  been  shrouded  in  the  pall  of  self 
degradation ;  and  he  who  had  sworn  before  the 
holy  altar  to  love,  to  protect  and  cherish  the  fair 
girl  by  his  side,  was  now  dependant  upon  her 
labor  for  the  scanty  food  which  his  abused  na- 
ture required. 

In  the  fearful  period  when  the  pestilence  went 
abroad  on  destroying  pinion,  breathing  blight, 
and  terror,  alike  at  noonday  or  at  the  solemn 
midnight,  Horace  Nelson  was  among  the  first 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  terrible  scourge.  When 
the  holy  stars  looked  quietly  down  on  the  pp- 
pling  waters,  and  the  hushed  breeze  scarcely 
woke  an  echo  amid  the  silent  leaves,  the  dead 
cart  bore  from  that  miserable  home  the  once 


loving,  high  souled  man  of  honor,  to  rest  in  the 
pauper's  burying  ground .  But  two  days  elapsed 
ere  little  Flora,  the  last  remaining  daughter,  was 
folded  in  the  mantle  of  the  shadowy  angel,  but 
the  beauty  that  crowned  the  other  dying  cher- 
ubs, and  rested  on  their  Cold,  still  lips,  even  in 
the  coffin,  was  not  here.  The  distorted  features, 
the  livid  hue,  that  characterizes  the  fearful 
scourge,  made  the  mother  turn  in  involuntary 
terror  from  the  face  that  had  nestled  so  lovingly 
in  her  bosom.  She  sunk  in  despair  almost,  and 
never  stirred  when  stranger  hands  bore  forth 
that  blighted  flower,  to  brighten  no  more  the 
dark  pathway  of  her  life.  But  when  their  foot- 
steps died  away,  and  the  wheels  were  heard 
rumbling  in  the  distance,  she  heaved  a  quick 
gasping  sigh,  and  said  like  one  of  old,  **  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away." 
Then  the  long  sealed  fountain  of  tears  welled 
forth,  and  the  sore  and  throbbing  brain  found  re- 
lief, and  the  burdened  heart  at  last  grew  still, 
baptized  in  the  soothing  dews  of  love  and  hal- 
lowed trust.  Kneeling  by  the  couch  of  her  last 
remaining  child,  she  silently  poured  out  her  sor- 
rows into  the  ear  of  Him  who  watches  the  young 
sparrows  when  they  fall;  and  worn  out  with 
sorrowful  vigils  with  the  dead  and  dying,  and 
wasted  with  hunger  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  she 
slept  the  weary  sleep  of  exhaustion,  with  her 
head  resting  on  the  couch  of  her  only  son.  He 
awoke  at  early  dawn  to  find  his  mother  reclining 
by  his  side.  Remorse  smote  that  young  spirit ; 
young  in  years,  yet  all  too  old  in  the  blighting 
experience  that  shrouds  the  life  of  the  soul.  He 
wept  the  bitter  tears  of  regret,  shame,  and  sor- 
row, as  he  thought  of  all  she  had  suffered,  and 
of  his  own  mis-spent  days.  More  sinned  against 
than  sinning,  (though  he  knew  it  not)  was  that 
wretched  lad  who  now  saw  the  utter  desolation 
of  that  mother  who  had  ever  been  to  him  an  an- 
gel of  kindness. 

The  stricken  spirit  struggled  in  that  hour  of 
grey  twilight  to  rise  above  the  dark  influences 
that  had  clouded  the  young  heart's  pure  trusting 
love,  and  holy  innocence;  and  he  resolved  to 
break  the  dark  bands  that  bound  him  down  to 
poverty.  Strong  hope  sprung  up  in  his  heart. 
He  would  be  a  man,  he  would  strive  with  the 
world,  and  win  for  his  poor  mother  a  home  and 
a  competence.  Alas  for  the  resolves  of  neglect- 
ed childhood,  and  contaminated  youth.  Few 
are  the  hands  reached  forth  at  the  right  moment 
to  rescue  the  falling  spirit. 

For  a  while  he  strove  to  stem  the  tide  of  op- 
posing influences,  but  the  mother  was  sick  for 
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long  months,  and  attended  by  the  band  of  chari- 
ty, and  the  lonely  boy  had  none  to  eheer,  none 
to  encourage  him,  save  outcasts  like  himself.  In 
that  lonely  period  habits  long  begun,  had  gained 
an  influence  over  him  whicb  could  never  be 
counteracted. 

When  Margaret  arose  once  more  from  her  bed 
of  sickness,  she  yearned  to  come  back  to  the  old 
place.  It  seemed  to  her  sorrowing  heart  that 
she  could  find  somewhat  of  the  happiness  that 
blest  her  youth,  if  she  could  hear  the  winds  sing 
again  through  the  apple  boughs,  and  listen  to 
the  robin's  carol  among  the  cherry  trees,  or  the 
whip-poor-wilPs  plaint  in  the  adjacent  thicket. 
She  pined  for  the  sweet  breath  of  flowers  that 
bloomed  by  the  remembered  window,  where  oft- 
en she  had  watched  the  mellow  twilight  fading 
from  the  arching  sky,  and  gathered  rich  lessons 
of  wisdom  from  the  open  volume,  till  gathering 
darkness  veiled  the  page.  Through  the  long 
days  of  her  sickness  there  had  been  intervals  of 
blissful  ease,  a  half'consciousness  that  deluded 
the  fluttering  spirit  with  visions  of  the  olden 
time,  when  sitting  by  her  mother's  side  she 
breathed  the  rich  perfume  of  lilac  or  rose ;  and 
iistened  with  rapture  to  the  chant  of  the  fresh 
breeze  that  bore  on  its  wiags  the  wild  moan  of 
the  waves,  and  miagled  its  dying  cadence  with 
the  melody  of  forest-lyres  that  floated  from  moun- 
tain and  valley,  and  rose  in  a  harmonious  swell, 
like  the  song  of  the  lute  or  the  light  toned  gui- 
tar. And  when  her  health  was  sufficiently  re- 
stored, she  came  by  weary  and  toilsome  stages, 
to  this  pleasant  valley  where  her  happy  infancy 
and  childhood  had  been  passed.  But  poor  Mar- 
garet found  not  the  home  she  knew  in  the  bright 
days  of  youth.  Strangers  dwelt  in  the  home  of 
her  parents^  The  grove  was  gone  to  make 
room  for  new  improvements,  and  the  old  time- 
worn  church  had  been  taken  down,  and  a  new 
and  imposing  edifice  stood  in  its  place.  And 
when  she  entered  the  sanctuary  of  worship,  she 
felt  indeed  thajt  she  was  a  stranger.  I  knew  her 
when  a  young  girl,  and  had  been  present  at  her 
wedding ;  so  when  I  beard  of  her  return,  I  sought 
her  out,  and  extended  to  her  that  ixlendsip  she 
so  much  needed^ 

Her  son,  by  this  time  near  twenty-two,  was  a 
fine  looking  young  man^  and  to  us  who  knew 
not  the  canker  that  had  preyed  upon  his  heart, 
bid  fair  U^  be  the  support  and  consolation  of  his 
mothers  declining  years.  In  less  than  two 
years  he  led  to  the  altar  a  fair  young  being, 
beautiful  as  the  spring-time  flowers,  and  alas,  as 
frail.    It  was  not  long  before  the  besetting  sin 


that  brings  blight  and  ruin  to  so  many  Dobfe 
hearts—so  many  happy  circles,  began  to  show 
its  fearful  influence.  George  Nelson  lived  in 
that  sweet  little  cottage  just  over  the  brook, 
whose  silvery  song  makes  music  through  the 
live-long  night,  and  its  cool,  damp  breath  gives 
a  richer  green  to  the  shrubbery  that  half  bides 
the  building  from  view.  0  how  often  our  hearts 
ached  at  sunset,  when  we  walked  over  the  little 
t)ridge,  to  spend  a  few  moments  with  the  Jone 
widow ;  for  in  a  little  nook  near  the  brook-side, 
sheltered  by  the  interlacing  boughs  that  shntout 
the  prying  sunbeams,  we  were  almost  sure  to 
find  the  poor,  pale  Agnes,  looking  wistihlly  to- 
ward the  village.  She  would  smile — ft  faint* 
sad  smile  as  I  approached  her,  and  rise  and  go 
into  the  house  with  me,  talking  all  the  while  in 
a  merry  strain,  or  singing,  may  be,  some  light 
carol  of  the  old  A  time.  But  I  was  not  deceir- 
ed.  I  knew  this  feigned  merriment  was  but  the 
white  foam  that  gathers  on  the  wave,that  seems 
so  calm  and  still ;  while  far  down,  the  dark  wra- 
ters  are  fretting  against  the  jagged  rocks. 

A  few  more  months,  and  Agnes  lay  on  her 
death-bed.  Those  small  white  hands,  where  the 
delicate  veins  seemed  like  purple  threads,  were 
thin  and  transparent,  and  but  for  the  tracery  of 
life's  mysterious  meshes  would  scarce  be  noticed 
on  the  snowy  counterpane.  Her  life  was  slow- 
ly ebbing  out,  yet  the  spirit's  concentrated  love 
beamed  in  her  soul-lit  orbs,  and  rested  ever  and 
anon  upon  a  tiny  bud  of  being  that  lay  sleeping 
by  her  side.  She  had  looked  for  love,  the  high, 
the  pure ;  she  had  given  her  souPs  adoration  to 
one  whom  her  fond  imagination  had  endowed 
with  all  noble  qualities.  She  had  made  her  an 
idol,  and  bound  it  around  with  the  tendrils  of 
her  own  heart,  and  gave  it  the  rich  incense  of 
woman's  undying  love.  She  found  tfant  idol 
clay,  yet  hers  was  not  a  nature  to  bewail  that 
worship.  So  for  a  few  short  months  she  looked 
sadly  out  on  the  ever  varying  beauties  of  nature, 
and  then  lay  quietly  down  to  find  that  rest  in 
the  embrace  of  the  Savior,  which  human  love 
had  denied  her.  That  long  tried  mother  stood 
by  her,  consoling  her  in  the  solemn  hour  of  de- 
parture, and  the  young  husband  was  there  too ; 
crashed  and  heart-broken  by  a  sense  of  his  own 
sin.  "  I  have  murdered  you,  Agnes,"  he  cried 
in  husky  tones,  **  I  have  murdered  you,  my  own 
life;  yet  God  knows  how  well  I  have  loved  yon. 
0  if  you  could  live,  I  might  yet  reform." 

•*  Weep  not  for  me,  George,"  said  the  yoong 
mother  in  the  low  sad  tones  that  speak  of  the 
cold«  dark  grave.    "Do  not  accuse  yourself;  yoa 
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have  always  been  kind  to  me.  Never  has  a 
frown,  or  an  unkind  word  from  you  cast  a  shad- 
ow on  my  heart.  Remember  love  we  shall  soon 
meet,  where  the  flowers  are  all  deathless,  and 
the  bright  skies  are  never  overcast  with  clouds. 
Take  little  Margaret,  for  I  have  named  her  after 
our  mother ;  cherish  her  as  a  sweet  blossom  to 
remind  you  of  me.  I  shall  not  forget  you  in  the 
land  to  which  I  go,  and  if  the  beings  of  that 
bright  sphere  are  permitted  to  visit  the  scenes 
where  the  soul  has  been  gladdened,  I  shall  come 
to  you  often,  though  unseen ;  and  wait  with  joy 
to  greet  you  on  that  starry  shore." 

"  You  will  not  wait  long.  I  cannot  live  now. 
I  have  poisoned  the  cup  of  life  for  you,  and  that 
corroding  memory  will  soon  wear  out  the  links 
of  life's  mysterious  chain." 

He  spoke  but  too  truly.  In  three  days  Agnes 
was  laid  in  the  quiet  mansion  where  earth's 
weary  ones  forget  their  sorrows.  One  would 
think  the  circumstances  of  her  death  would  ex- 
ert a  restraining  influence  on  the  erring  man  ; 
but  sorrow  and  remorse  increased  the  madness 
that  follows  intemperance.  Before  little  Mar- 
garet was  a  year  old,  her  wretched  father  filled 
a  drunkard's  grave.  Poor  Margaret  did  not  bear 
this  all  unmoved ;  she  had  been  more  or  less 
than  woman  if  she  had.  But  she  still  trusted  in 
that  God  she  had  worshiped  in  her  youth — who 
adorns  the  green  meadows  with  the  smiles  of 
his  love,— who  heedeth  the  cry  of  the  famishing 
raven,  and  careth  for  the  sparrows  of  the  field. 
She  has  lived  for  the  lovely  little  grandchild, 
who  is  now  the  only  link  that  binds  her  to  earth. 
To  cultivate  that  infant  mind— to  inspire  it  with 
a  love  for  all  things  pure  and  beautiful— to  lead 
it  up  to  maturity  in  that  trusting  love  which  is  a 
shield  and  a  support  in  the  hours  of  human  trial, 
is  her  highest  ambition. 

And  she  will  go  on  in  her  secluded  pathway, 
striving  to  fulfill  her  mission  in  the  manner  most 
acceptable  to  that.  Sa?ior  who  toiled  sorrowfully 
over  the  dusty  thoroughfares  of  life,  to  show  us 
the  excellency  of  that  life,  which  in  humble  trust 
leads  us  ever  nearer  the  throne,  where  gush  the 
pure  waters  of  spiritual  peace.  All  the  bright 
dreams  of  her  youth  have  faded  ;  those  yearning 
hopes  which  are  the  crown  of  joy  to  woman's 
heart  so  long  as  she  can  dream  of  their  fulfill- 
ment, have  been  crushed  and  blighted.  Yet  her 
faith  in  God  has  not  failed,  and  she  looks  for- 
ward with  joyful  hope  to  that  glad  morning 
when  she  shall  rest  from  earth's  trials  in  the 
bosom  of  eternal  love.    Nor  is  her  lot  wholly 
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trust  are  meted  out  to  her,  as  to  one  of  the  no- 
blest of  sorrow's  children. 

Now  from  the  simple  story  of  poor  Margaret 
learn  this  truth ;  that  a  pure,  loving,  trusting 
spirit,  is  a  talisman  to  sustain  the  sonowing 
heart  in  the  darkest  hours  of  trial— =that  a  firm 
dependance  upon  Him  who  sits  enthroned  with- 
in the  circles  of  ineffable  light,  will  lessen  the 
burden  of  poverty,  wrong  and  woe,  and  calmly 
lead  the  soul  down  the  shadowy  vale  to  the  por- 
tals which  open  to  those  glorious  realms  where 
truth  unrolls  her  star-gemmed  banner  on  the 
cloudless  air ;  and  the  kind  angel  who  wore  on 
earth  the  pale  lineaments  of  sorrow,  lifts  her  ra- 
diant brow  to  the  arching  heaven  that  is  bright 
with  the  glory  of  the  Father." 


Utica,  Mich. 


S.   BR0U6HT0N. 


THY  LOVE. 


I  SIT  beside  the  casement,  with  the  soft  air  steal- 
ing through — 
*Ti8  the  balmy  breath  of  evening  all  laden  with 

the  dew, 
And  its  viewless  finger  strayeth  o*er  my  flushed 

and  fevered  brow  ; 
Like  a  spirit  touch  it  seemeth,  'mid  the  twilight 

shadows  now. 
Out  in  silent  worship  gaze  I,  out  upon  the  starry 

night. 
And  my  soul  goes  forth  in  homage  to  the  glorious 

God  of  light,— 
And  it  craves  one  earnest  blessing  from  the  Father 

who  is  love, 
And  the  pure  and  spotless  angels,  round  his  glo- 
^  *       rious  throne  above — 
||0r  the  dear  and  ever  cherished,  whom  my  heart 

as  fondly  shrines 
As  the  flower  enfolds  the  dew-drop  ere  the  morn- 
ing sunlight  shines  ; 
And  a  prayer  my  heart  is  swelling  that  my  inmost 

soul  gave  birth, 
That  their  guardian  power  may  shield  thee — ever 

from  the  ills  of  earth  ; 
That  the  mantle  of  His  glory,  more  radiant  than 

the  sun. 
Be  thy  portion  when  the  trials  and  the  toils  of 

earth  are  done. 

Now,  a  sweeter  breath  of  fragrance  floats  across 

the  dewy  lawn. 
Wakening  sad,   yet   pleasant   memories  of   the 
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And  again,  as  then,  I  see  thee  in  thy  early  man- 
hood's pride, 

As  the  guiding-star  which  ruled  me,  ever  by  my 
willing  side. 

Thine  were  then  the  earliest  offerings  that  the  in- 
fant spring-time  brought. 

Thine  were  first  the  daring  footsteps  that  her  sa- 
cred temples  sought  ; 

And  the  wealth  of  blushing  blossoms  nestled 
*mid  my  flowing  hair. 

Were  not  thine  the  gentle  fingers  that  enwreathed 
their  treasures  there  ? 

Many  a  quaint  and  ancient  volume,  many  a  relic 
rich  and  rare. 

From  the  world  across  the  waters  to  my  bower- 
home  thou  didst  bear. 

Thou  hadst  sought  the  Ocean  caverns,  and  their 
buried  treasures  won — 

Tet  to  me  the  spoils  were  given,  when  the  victory 
was  done  ; 

And  a  smile  of  pride  and  triumph  gave  thine  eyes 
a  changeful  light. 

As  thy  crown  of  pearl  and  amber  o'er  my  brow 
grew  softly  bright. 

Tet  thy  smile  was  but  of  triumph,  naught  of  love 
thine  eye  betrayed  ; 

Sadly  gazed  I,  till  its  sunlight  slowly  deepened 
into  shade. 

Knowest  thou  there's  a  pearl  more  precious  than 
the  treasures  of  the  sea  ? 

There's  a  flower,  whose  tender  bloom-wealth  thou 
hast  never  won  for  me  ? 

There's  a  gem  I  prize  more  dearly  than  Oolcon- 
da's  glittering  mines  ? 

*Tii  thy  Xove,  for  which  my  spirit  evermore  in 
secret  pines. 

And  the  gentle  moonlight,  floating  from  its  star- 
bright  home  above. 

Wakes  a  wilder  wish  within  me  for  thy  spirit's 
holy  Love. 

EMILT    R.    PAGE. 

Bradford,  Vt. 


VISION  AGAINST  VISION. 

I  WAS  once  sent  for  to  visit  a  sick  woman, 
some  miles  from  my  home  in  Providence,  who 
had  expressed  an  anxiety  to  converse  with  me. 
I  obtained  a  carriage  and  went.  I  found  the 
woman  suffering  from  nervous  debility  which  I 
immediately  traced  to  a  disturbed  and  excited 
mind ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  she  desired  to 
see  me,  not  to  receive  the  word  6f  truth  and 
strength  and  comfort,  but  to  tell  me  a  wonderful 


experience.  At  a  time  when  she  wrought  in  a 
factory,  a  "Revival"  took  place,  and  she  became 
interested ;  she  would  go  to  her  work  at  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  order  not  to  de- 
sire to  work  over  hours  in  the  evening,as  her  wish 
for  gain  had  impelled  her.  She  attended  night 
after  night  these  meetings,  till  at  length  she  was 
torn  and  shattered  by  religious  anxiety,  and  this, 
added  to  her  excessive  labors,  was  too  much  for 
her  strength.  The  little  portion  of  time  she  al- 
lotted for  sleep,  was  lessened  by  the  length  of 
her  wrestlings  in  prayer,  till,  exhausted,  she 
sank  upon  her  bed.  At  length  she  fell  into  a 
trance,  and,  with  no  signs  of  life,  she  lay  in  that 
condition  for  three  days.  Many  physicians  came 
to  see  her,  and  though  none  of  the  usual  eviden- 
ces of  life  were  present,  they  could  not  decide 
that  she  was  dead.  She  was  insensible  to  the 
effect  of  needles  and  pincers  applied  to  her  flesh, 
but  lay,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  as  cold  as  clay  and 
as  stiff  as  a  rail."  While  she  was  thus  condi- 
tioned, she  affirms  she  went  to  heaven.  She 
was  bewildered  with  joy  to  think  she  was  really 
in  heaven,  but  the  next  moment  she  was  filled 
with  fear  lest  she  should  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
main. She  gazed  around  the  vast  palace  hall, 
and  all  the  space  was  filled  with  white  covered 
seats— so  white  was  the  covering  that  it  glisten- 
ed like  new  fallen  snow  when  the  sun  is  clear 
in  the  heavens.  At  the  end  of  the  hall,  opposite 
to  the  entrance,  was  an  elevated  platform,  on 
which  was  something  like  an  altar,  with  three 
arm  chairs,  covered  as  the  seats,  and  to  this  plat- 
form she  was  invited  by  the  Savior.  He  pointed 
her  to  one  of  the  outer  chairs ;  and  she  sat  down 
in  it,  and  found  it  soft  as  down.  Such  a  sense 
of  repose  she  had  never  known  before  as  when 
she  sunk  into  its  softness  and  laid  her  arms  on 
either  side.  She  then  took  a  survey  of  what 
was  in  sight.  Before  her,  kneeling,  with  the 
sweetest  faces  and  with  hands  put  palm  to  palm 
as  if  in  prayer,  an  innumerable  number  of  little 
children  were  seen  nearest  the  altar  or  throne. 
They  sang  with  a  richness  of  melody  never 
dreamed  of  by  mortals,  as  she  said.  Back  of  the 
platform-chairs,  quite  elevated,  sat  three  vener- 
able men,  their  hair  was  as  white  as  the  almond 
blooms,  and  their  faces  were  very  holy.  She 
asked  who  they  were  ?  She  was  told  that  they 
were  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  that  they 
"  tuned  the  singing"— -led  on  the  choral.  The 
unusual  nature  of  these  sights  exhausted  her, 
and  she  began  to  be  hungry.  No  sooner  was 
the  desire  for  food  felt,  than  into  her  hand,  from 
an  invisible  medium,  came  something  shaped 
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like  a  fig,  yet  yellow  as  an  orange,  and  having 
the  taste  of  many  fruits.  She  ate,  and  was  then 
thirsty,  and  at  the  6rst  sensation  of  thirst,  as 
strangely  as  before,  the  answer  came.  A  goblet, 
in  appearance  liice  silver,  came  into  her  hand, 
filled  with  a  liquid  that  looked  like  milk,  but  as 
she  drank,  she  tasted  a  resemblance  to  every 
thing  that  had  ever  been  desirable—every  luxu- 
ry was  there.  After  this  she  fell  asleep.  When 
she  awoke,  she  was  directed  to  follow  her  guide, 
and  then  left  this  beautiful  place.  She  stood  on 
the.  outside  of  heaven  ;  and  a  great  throng  was 
gathered  there,  and,  said  she  to  me,  with  a 
strange  fire  in  her  eye,  "  You  need  not  tell  me 
that  them  words  there  in  the  twenty-sixth  of 
Matthew  don't  mean  what  they  say,  for  I  heard 
Him  say  them,  and  saw  the  damned  go  into  the 
place  made  for  them — I  saw  the  gates  myself. 
And  He  told  me  I  must  go  back  to  earth,  and 
tell  what  I  had  seen,  and  if  I  was  faithful,  I 
might  return  to  stay  there  forever.  And  I  have 
been  faithful,"  she  added,  with  great  intensity 
of  feeling;  "  I  have  borne  my  testimony  in  the 
presence  of  five  hundred  at  once,  and  I  wanted 
you  to  hear  it." 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  I,  "  I  have  heard  the 
story  of  your  trance,  and " 

"  It  was  n*t  a  trance— it  was  a  vision— a  vis- 
ion, sir." 

"  As  you  please— a  vision.  You  want  me  to 
receive  this  vision  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  idea  of  endless  sin  and  evil  ?" 

'*  Yes,  sir,  that's  it." 

*  •  But  it  does  not  teach  that.  I  believe  all  that 
is  said  in  Matt.  xxvi.  46,  and  if  I  were  to  hear 
that  language  uttered  in  reality  as  you  heard  it 
in  your  vision,  I  could  not  believe  it  meant  end- 
less  punishment,  for  Grod  chastises  to  reform,  to 
reclaim.  But,  still  further.  I  know  a  good 
woman  who  had  a  vision,  who  told  me  that 
vision  as  earnestly  as  you  have  told  me  yours. 
She  was  a  member  of  a  Baptist  church  at  the 
time  she  was  taken  sick,  and  was  thought  to  be 
in  a  dying  state.  She  was  strongly  opposed  to 
Universalism,  but  she  had  children,  and  good 
children  too,  who  received  it  as  the  truth  of  the 
Bible.  She  was  greatly  concerned  about  those 
children.  She  read  her  Bible ;  she  prayed ;  she 
agonized  before  God ;  she  labored  to  be  recon- 
ciled, but  she  could  find  no  rest.  At  length  her 
prayer  was  for  some  manifestation  that  would 
decide  the  case  for  her.  A  prophecy  seemed 
brooding  over  her  soul  that  an  answer  would 
come,  and  she  waited  for  it.  Suddenly  all  was 
bright  about  her,  and  the  Savior  appeared.     He 


stood  by  her  bedside  with  a  countenance  of  un- 
speakable benignity,  and  with  a  holy  beauty  that 
made  heaven  present  to  the  heart.  "  1  am," 
said  he,  "  the  Savior  of  the  World."  **  Can  it 
be  ?"  exclaimed  the  delighted  mother.  "  Yes," 
was  the  response,  and  again,  with  a  divine  em- 
phasis came  the  declaration,  *'  I  am  the  Savior 
of  the  World."  Peace  passed  upon  that  Chris- 
tian's spirit,  and  from  that  hour  she  began  to 
recover,  and  she  was  certain  it  was  a  vision^  and 
not  a  dream,  because  ever  after  the  Bible  was  a 
new  book  to  her,  and  she  was  able  to  argue  with 
the  wisest  and  most  learned  in  Bible  lore  in  de- 
fence of  Universal  Salvation.  Now,  madam,  I 
will  not  dispute  that  you  have  had  the  vision 
you  represent,  but  if  I  am  to  -  receive  it«  what 
must  I  do  with  the  vision  of  this  other  good 
Christian  ?  To  deny  hers,  is  to  deny  yours,  for 
the  evidence  is  equal.    What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"Well,  well,"  was  the  reply,  "I  suppose 
there  are  good  Christians  in  all  churches.'* 

•After  this  she  passed  to  indifierent  matters 
and  I  left,  not  knowing  whether  I  had  lost  the 
forenoon,  or  had  done  any  good.  But  I  learned 
better  than  ever  before  to  set  only  dreams  against 
dreams.  h.  bacon. 


THE  INFANT. 


Calmlt  she  sleepeth 

Our  innocent  one  ! 

Tired  of  her  frolicing. 

Weary  with  fun  ! 

There  shall  come  to  her  spirit 

A  darker  day  ; 

When,  tired  with  Life's  labor, 

As  now  with  its  play, 

She  shall  sigh  once  more. 

For  the  quiet  rest, 

And  sheltering  love 

Of  a  mother's  breast. 

Thus  far  had  I  written  when  a  new  vein  of 
thought  was  opened  in  my  mind.  -Why  need 
this  be  ?  Why  should  so  many  pain-racked  bod- 
ies and  weary  hearts  and  guilt-stained  souls 
people  this  beautiful  earth  ?  We  would  not  ask 
this  as  a  theological  question,  bat  as  a  mother's 
thought,  the  subject  of  careful  and  prayerful  in- 
quiry from  the  depths  of  a  mother's  heart,' while 
as  her  hand  guides  the  pen,  her  infant  sleeps  up- 
on  her  breast. 

Can  we  make  or  mar  the  happiness  of  our 
children,  even  after  they  have  left  our  care  ?  Can 
we  prepare  them  for  life's  labors,  and  nerve  them 
for  its  trials,  and  strengthen  them  against  its 
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many  temptations  ?  Is  it  in  a  mother's  power 
to  say  if  her  children  shall  go  forth  to  the  world 
as  Christian  men  and  women,  or  as  the  slaves  of 
sordid  passions,  or  as  the  gilded  playthings  of  a 
day?  Is  it  in  her  power  to  say  if  they  shall  carry 
with  them  in  life's  darkest  hours  the  light  of  a 
-  happy  childhood  and  a  mother's  love  ?  I  think 
it  is.  Byron's  mother  made  him  a  misanthrope, 
and  his  misanthropy  cursed  the  world  he  hated. 
Napoleon's  mother  made  him  a  warrior,  and  the 
nations  have  hardly  yet  ceased  to  tremble  before 
him.  Benjamin  West  has  recorded  of  his  first 
effort,  that  it  met  his  mother's  approving  kiss, 
and  his  was  a  true  word-picture  of  a  mother's 
power,  when  he  said,  "  That  kiss  made  me  a 
painter."  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Timothy 
Dwight,  are  specimens  of  the  statesmen  and  di- 
vines with  which  good  mothers  may  furnish  the 
world. 

"  I  took  up  a  package  of  my  children's  letters 
to-day,"  said  a  mother  to  me,  "  and  they  were 
really  quite  a  comfort  to  me."  How  blessed  .is 
the  reward  a  mother  sometimes  receives,  even 
in  these  little  thought-messengers,  from  those 
who  have  long  since  raised  for  themselves  an- 
other altar-place,  and  created  another  happy 
home. 

I  read  one  of  these  affectionate  epistles,  and 
was  forcibly  impressed  by  the  close.  The  wri- 
ter quotes  from  "  Fanny  Forester's"  lines  to  her 
mother : 

**  *  The  world  hath  kindly  dealt,  mother  ! 

By  the  child  thou  lov*8t  so  well  ; 
Thy  prayers  have  circled  round  her  path, 

And  'twas  their  holy  spell 
Which  made  that  path  so  dearly  bright, 

Which  strewed  the  roses  there. 
Which  threw  the  light,  and  cast  the  balm. 

On  every  breath  of  air.* 

Mother,  I  have  read  this  beautiful  stanza  until  I 
have  learned  it,  it  so  completely  expresses  my 
feelings.    ,       *  *  #  • 

Adieu  now,  mother,  and  don't  forget  to  pray  for 
Ellen," 

How  touching  the  request,  coming  as  it  did 
from  a  daughter,  who  already,  in  a  distant  city, 
nestled  her  own  loved  child  to  her  bosom,  and 
offered  up  petitions  for  its  welfare.  There  too 
was  revealed  one  powerful  agent  of  that  moth- 
er's influence.  Her  prayer  for  her  child !  From 
its  earliest  infancy  she  had  asked  of  God  con- 
cerning it,  and  found  wisdom  and  strength  for  a 
mother's  life-task,  from  the  Mercy  seat  of  pray- 
er.   Not  only  was  her  own  heart  thus  purified, 


and  her  soul  strengthened  in  its  need,  bat  what 
a  blessed  memory  was  thus  created  for  the  after 
life  of  her  child.  What  a  powerful  inducement 
for  religious  meditation  and  commnnion  wookl 
be  her  mother's  example,  and  the  holy  associa- 
tions connected  with  it.  Among  light  raioded 
or  worldly  associates  away  from  the  sacred  se- 
clusion of  home,  with  the  dread  of  ridicole,  (to 
fearfully  strong  in  the  young  mind)  added  to 
the  influences  of  new  pursuits  and  eDgrossiog 
thoughts  to  deter  from  habitual  prayer,  how  oft- 
en may  this  be  the  reclaiming  power.  "  The 
hour  of  prayer  is  come  in  my  own  loved  home. 
My  father  prays  for  me.  My  mother  bears  ber 
child  upon  her  heart's  petition  up  to  God."  And 
in  families  where  the  death  or  irreligion  of  the 
father  has  left  the  whole  duty  upon  the  mother, 
still  may  this  power  be  felt ;  "  My  mother  al- 
ways prayed." 

**  My  mother  prayed  for  me."  It  has  come  as 
a  heart  burst  of  penitence  from  a  guilt  stained 
wanderer  returned  to  his  mother's  grave ;— it 
has  been  uttered  in  joyous  thanksgiving  by  ma- 
ny an  aged  Christian  about  to  enter  into  hea- 
venly rest. 

How  striking  a  contrast  to  this  is  presented  in 
the  words  of  a  convict  about  to  suffer  the  death 
pen^ty  for  a  fearful  crime.  On  the  scaffold  he 
asked  for  his  mother.  She  came.  ^  Mother, 
you  placed  me  here !  Mother,  you  made  me  what 
I  am  !  You  placed  the  poison  to  my  infant  lips, 
and  taught  me  to  love  it.  Under  its  inflneDce  I 
committed  the  fatal  deed.  Mother,  this  is  yow 
work."    She  fainted,  and  was  borne  away. 

"  Motlter,  this  is  tour  work  /"  There  is  not  a 
mother  upon  earth  to  whom  those  words  are  not 
sooner  or  later  addressed  by  the  life  of  her  child, 
and  it  is  for  each  one  of  them  all  to  say  if  to  her 
it  shall  come  as  an  anthem  of  rejoicing  or  as  the 
bitter  curse  of  an  accusing  spirit. 

T.  J.    CAIUiET. 
Beloit,  Wlncontln. 


GRACIE  WRIGHT. 


I  LOVE  thee  for  thy  step  of  air. 
Thy  rosy  cheek  and  chestnut  hair. 
And  for  thine  eye  of  azure  light, 
Oracle  Wright. 

And  not  for  these,  dear  one,  alone, 
I  love  thee  for  thy  gentle  tone 
And  for  thy  hand-clasp,  warm  and  tight, 
Gracie  Wright. 
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Why  art  thou  ever  good  and  mild  ? 
Comes  there  no  shadow,  dailing  child, 
To  dim  thy  spirit  sky  so  bright, 
*  Gracie  Wright  ? 

Sure  thou  hast  bad  thy  sorrowing  hoursf 
Thine  have  not  all  been  thornless  flowers  ; 
Can  grief  o*erwhelm  thee  with  its  might, 
Gracie  Wright  ? 

Does  anger  never  flash  thine  eye 
And  swell  that  peaceful  bosom  high? 
Do  tears  ne*er  cloud  thine  eye*8  clear  light, 
Gracie  Wright  ? 

When  gladness  comes  to  make  thy  heart 
With  new  and  wild  pulsations  s'tart, 
Thou'rt  still  the  same,  mild,  gentle  sprite, 
Gracie  Wright. 

Say,  does  the  joy-tide  run  so  deep 
It  in  thy  heart  doth  ever  keep 
And  ne^er  run  over  with  delight, 
Gracie  Wright  ? 

Thou  blessed  one,  to  thee  has  heaven 
A  strange,  a  mighty  power  given, 
O  ever  use  that  power  aright, 
Gracie  Wright  ! 

May  angels  guard  thee,  gentle  child, 
And  smooth  for  thee  lifers  pathway  wild. 
And  tinge  each  shadowy  cloud  with  light, 
'  Gracie  Wright  ! 

MAT   s.   L. 


inB  EXILED  CUIPPEWA— Win-E-NOO-Sil. 

Mingled  with  the  wild  and  ferocious  customs 
of  the  savage,  we  frequently  find  the  most  ad- 
mirable and  unflinching  adherence  to  justice, 
and  a  beautiful  susceptibility  to  gratitude,  that 
divine  and  noble  emotion  of  man*s  nature.  In- 
stances are  on  record,  in  which  both  these  prin- 
ciples have  been  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
lives  and  deeds  of  those  untutored  sons  of  the 
forest.  Untutored,  I  say,  yes,  in  the  arts  and 
craftiness  that  disgrace  civilized  nations,  as  well 
as  in  those  refinements  that  are  a  distinguishing 
feature  between  the  white  man  and  th6  dusky 
Indian.  Most  humiliating  is  the  reflection,  that 
we,  who  have  been  favored  with  the  light  of 
science,  and  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  have 
been  the  bearers  of  many  of  those  enormous 
evils  that  afflict  humanity — the  disseminators  of 


them,  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  our 
broad  and  beautiful  land.  The  swift  destruction 
of  the  brand  and  tomahawk,  is  not  more  fearful 
than  the  blighting  "  fire  water*'  and  its  kindred 
temptations,  that  have  led  hundreds  of  simple 
beings  to  utter  ruin.  Let  us  be  silent,  then, 
when  we  read  of  the  baleful  fires  kindled  along 
our  western  frontiers ;  and  find  in  our  own  weak 
and  sinful  hearts,  an  excuse  for  the  untaught 
child  of  nature,  who  acts  from  the  small  glim- 
mering light  that  illumines  bis  mind,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  Glorious  Sun  that  has  dispelled 
much  of  the  gross  darkness  that  bound  men*s 
souls  in  ages  past. 

Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  morals  among 
the  Chippewas  in  their  degeneracy,  there  was  a 
time,  when  thef\,  as  well  as  many  other  like  vi- 
ces, was  not  tolerated  among  them.  Disgrace 
not  only  followed  the  commission  of  such  a  crime, 
but  the  aggressor  was  banished  forever  from 
his  tribe  and  their  hunting  grounds,  returning 
only  on  pain  of  death.  This  was,  with  them,  a 
better  protection  than  the  bolts  and  bars  of  our 
prison  houses.  A  few  hieroglyphics,  drawn  up- 
on a  lot  of  bark,  were  a  surer  protection  than 
the  **  premium  safe"  of  an  enlightened  nation. 
A  poor  comment  this  upon  our  code  of  laws ! 

Although  acting  more  on  the  defensive  than 
otherwise,  in  matters  of  warfare,  the  Chippewas 
were  not  deficient  in  true  Indian  prowess;  and 
stot>d  by  their  homes  and  hunting  grounds  to  the 
last  breath.  In  the  year  18—  a  large  war  party 
of  the  Black  Feet,  having  gained  the  Chippewa 
lands,  by  the  head  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  un- 
discovered, fell  suddenly  upon  the  latter  in  the 
night,  and  threatened  to  almost  destroy  the 
whole  tribe.  Taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  the 
Chippewas  had  not  time  to  rally  around  their 
chiefs,  and  seizing  their  arms  in  haste,  fled  in 
great  confusion.  The  outskirts  of  their  princi- 
pal village  were  already  in  flames ;  and  destruc- 
tion, utter  and  hopeless,  to  men,  women  and 
children,  seemed  to  hover  over  their  heads.  At 
this  moment,  a  young  man,  hardly  known  as  a 
warrior,  bounded  into  their  midst,  and  shouting 
the  Chippewa  war-cry,  in  a  voice  that  startled 
the  silent  old  woods  from  their  slumbers,  called 
upon  the  flying  braves  to  follow  him  to  the  res- 
cue of  their  homes  from  ruin.  The  emergency 
of  the  moment  had  called  into  action  every  en- 
ergy of  the  young  man,  and  he  stood  before 
them,  transformed  from  the  quiet  youth  to  the 
daring  warrior,  in  the  space  of  a  breath.  His 
keen  black  eye  flashed  fury ;  and  the  large  veins 
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swollen  to  bursting,  as,  followed  by  the  braves 
of  his  tribe,  who  caught  a  spark  of  the  Ore  that 
kindled  his  soul,  he  led  them  to  meet  their  Ene- 
mies. The  conflict  was  sharp  but  brief.  Against 
the  fury  of  Wam-e-noa-sa  and  his  band,  the 
Black  Feet  in  vain  attempted  to  advance.  In 
their  own  land,  and  fighting  for  all  they  held 
dear,  the  enraged  Chippewas  dealt  death  on  eve- 
ry hand.  Wrth  a  fury  bordering  on  madness, 
Wam-e-noo-sa  raged  here  and  there,  at  one  time 
discharging  his  rifle  into  the  bosom  of  a  power- 
ful Black  Foot,  and  again  cleaving  the  head  of 
another,  with  his  whirting  tomahawk.  Soon 
the  scalps  that  swung  at  his  girdle  made  him 
an  object  of  terror  to  his  now  bewildered  ene- 
mies. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Black  Feet  were  stretched 
upon  the  earth,  to  bend  the  bow  no  more  ;  and 
the  remainder  were  giving  way,  when  Wam-e- 
noo-sa  beheld  his  own  father,  an  aged  chieftain, 
contending  bravely  but  feebly,  with  a  powerful 
Black  Foot,  who  had  just  raised  his  hatchet  ta 
cleave  the  skull  of  the  old  warrior.  Quick  as 
thought,  the  young  brave  was  at  his  side,  and 
dashing  his  father  to  the  earth,  to  save  him  from 
the  impending  blow,  instantly  closed  in  with 
his  antagonist.  Seizing  him  around  the  middle, 
by  an  almost  superhuman  effort,  Wam-e-noo-sa 
flung  the  Black  Foot  to  the  earth,  but  was  him- 
self grappled  in  the  fall,  and  both  rolled  upon  the 
ground,  each  struggling  desperately  for  the  mas- 
tery. The  Chippewa  succeeded  in  drawing  his 
knife  first,  but  before  he  could  use  it  effectually, 
the  knife  of  the  other  gashed  twice,  to  the  very 
bone,  the  arm  that  had  kept  it  from  piercing  his 
heart.  At  last,  as  he  came  uppermost,  Wam-e- 
noo-sa,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  his  disabled  arm, 
threw  the  knife  from  the  hand  of  the  other,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  raising  himself  by  a  pow- 
erful effort,  plunged  his  own  hunting-knife  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Black  Foot.  The  tight  grasp 
of  the  Indian  relaxed,  and  the  young  brave,  al- 
most exhausted,  arose  from  the  ground  and  look- 
ed about  him.  Not  an  enemy  was  in  sight,  and 
his  friends  had  all  disappeared  in  the  pursuit.  A 
mon[>ent  he  stood  erect,  and  surveyed  the  bloody 
scene ;  then,  from  loss  of  blood,  his  head  grew 
dizzy ;  and  with  the  soft  word  Mi-o-na  on  his 
lips,  he  sank  upon  the  earth  in  a  death-like 
swoon.  His  filmy  eye  had  caught  the  outline  of 
a  light  figure,  moiving  rapidly  towards  him  from 
among  the  wigwams,  and  that  brief  view  had 
told  him  that  it  was  bis  own  Mi-o-na  hastening 
to  his  relief.  Tearing  the  girdle  from  her  waist, 
she  bound  it  around  his  bleeding  arm,  then  fly- 


ing to  the  lodges  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrowi 
returned  with  a  vessel  of  water,  which  she 
sprinkled  over  his  face  with  a  trembling  hand. 
This  revived  him,  and  raising  himself  from  the 
ground  upon  his  elbow,  he  regarded  the  dusky 
girl  attentively.  There  was  a  quiet  joy  "upon 
his  face,  indicative  of  the  bliss  he  felt  at  baviog 
saved  his  tribe  and  kindred,  from  the  ruin  that 
threatened  them  ;  but  more  than  all,  at  having 
turned  back  the  blood-thirsty  tomahawk  from 
the  brow  of  his  afi[ianced  bride.  She  had  long 
been  promised  him,  by  the  old  saehem  Ma-das- 
ka,  when  he  should  have  done  some  deed  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  among  the  braves.  Now  he 
knew  and  felt  that  the  time  had  come-  After 
regarding  her  a  moment,  he  spoke.  "  The  knife 
of  the  Black  Foot  was  aimed  at  Wam-e-noo-sa's 
heart,  but  he  lives.  Will  the  Morning  Star  still 
shed  her  beautiful  light  upon  him,  and  make 
him  happy?" 

•*  She  will,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  Ma-das-ka 
will  smile  upon  him  too.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Wam-e-noo-sa,  his  home  would  now  be  smok- 
ing in  ashes,  and  Mi-o-na*s  scalp  hanging  at  the 
belt  of  the  Black  Foot.  Ma-das-ka  will  give  bis 
Morning  Star  to  shine  always  in  the  lodge  of 
the  brave  Wam-e-noo-sa,  and  she  will  be  happy 
in  his  home." 

The  return  of  the  other  warrior  from  the  pur- 
suit, interrupted  farther  conversation,  and  gath- 
ering around  the  wounded  Chippewa,  each  offer- 
ed some  mark  of  respect.  Mi-o-na  would  have 
fled,  but  her  father  detained  her,  and  placing 
himself  in  the  midst,  addressed  theib  in  these 
words : 

♦*  Warriors  of  the  Chippewas !  You  have  this 
night  escaped  an  awful  doom.  Who  has  saved 
you  from  this  doom  ?  Our  homes  are  saved  from 
the  destroying  fire,  and  our  wives  and  children 
from  the  hatchets  of  our  enemies,  and  who  has 
done  this  ?  Wam-e-noo-sa.  Let  hira  be  called 
*  Waking  Panther,*  and  Ma-das-ka  gives  him  the 
Morning  Star  to  make  his  home  bright  and  beau- 
tiful forever." 

After  this  brief  speech,  the  warriors  separa- 
ted, and  sought  their  several  homes.  As  they 
moved  away,  the  eyes  of  0-moo-raoo-la,  the 
Lynx,  were  fixed  upon  Wam-e-noo-sa  with  a 
look  of  the  blackest  hatred.  Mi-o-na  caaght  the 
glance,  and  it  made  her  shrink  close  to  the  side 
of  her  father,  who  bade  the  Waking  Panther, 
now  able  to  walk  slowly,  to  come  to  his  lodge. 

The  Chippewas  kept  themselves  on  the  alert 
from  this  time,  for  fear  their  enemies  might  re- 
turn with  reinforcements,  but  no  Black  Feet  ap- 
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peared ;  raost  of  their  bravest  warriors  were  left 
dead  od  the  6eld  of  battle,  and  the  rest,  disheart- 
ened, were  glad  to  escape  to  their  own  land  once 
more,  covered  with  dishonor. 

And  now,  Wam-e-noo-sa  was  about  to  take 
the  Morning  Star  to  his  lodge,  when  a  serious 
and  startling  charge  was  preferred  against  him, 
by  0-moo-moo-la.  It  was  no  less  than  the 
stealing  of  the  Lynx's  rifle,  a  most  beautiful 
one,  and  admired  by  the  entire  tribe  of  hunters. 
He  averred  that  he  saw  him  take  it  from  a  place 
where  he  had  left  it,  for  a  short  time,  to  flay  a 
deer  that  he  had  slain  :  and  that  it  was  now  in 
the  lodge  of  Wam-e-noo-sa.  This  the  latter  of 
course  denied,  and  offered  to  go  with  other  braves 
to  search  for  it.  Accordingly  his  lodge  was  ex- 
amined, more  to  satisfy  0-moo-moo-la,  than 
with  a  supposition  that  it  was  there  ;  when  lo ! 
and  behold,  on  lifting  the  skins  which  formed 
the  bed  of  the  Panther,  a  new  and  elegant  rifle 
was  discovered,  which  on  examination  proved 
to  be  none  other  than  0-moo-moo-la's.  A  look 
of  gloomy  despair  settled  over  the  face  of  Wam- 
e-noo-sa,  but  not  a  shadow  of  guilt  mingled  with 
it.  He  leaned  upon  his  own  rifle,  in  silent 
thought,  and  though  the  astonished  company 
^  gazed  upon  him,  in  evident  expectation  of  some 
solution  of  the  matter,  that  should  place  him 
above  suspicion,  not  a  sound  escaped  his  lips, 
nor  did  a  glance  betray  one  symptom  of  shame. 
Old  Ma-das-ka  at  length  approached  him,  and 
said  mildly,  "Wam-e-noo-sa,  the  eyes  of  all  the 
Chippewa  braves  are  on  the  Waking  Panther. 
Does  he  sleep,  that  he  does  not  answer  their  eager 
look  ?  Shall  the  warriors  think  that  the  young 
sachem,  who  sent  so  many  Black  Feet  on  the 
dark  trail,  is  such  a  coward  ?  Let  him  speak,  if 
he  can,  and  say  how  0- moo-moo-la's  rifle  came 
to  be  in  his  lodge." 

"  Do  the  warriors  think  the  Waking  Panther 
such  a  silly  child  as  0-moo-moo-la  would  make 
him  ?  He  will  answer  nothing  more." 

No  inducement  could  draw  another  word  from 
him,  and  with  as  much  sorrow  as  an  Indian  ever 
bears  upon  his  visage,  the  chiefs  after  designa- 
ting the  following  morning  as  the  time  for  fur- 
ther examination,  left  the  young  man  and  sought 
their  homes.  As  the  flrst  dark  shades  of  the 
evening  gathered  round,  Wam-e-noo-sa,  who  sat 
moodily  on  the  grass  before  his  lodge,  felt  a 
light  hand  upon  his  shoulder;  and  looking  sud- 
denly up,  he  met  the  dark,  loving  eye  of  Mi-o-na 
fixed  sadly  on  him. 

"  There  are  clouds,"  said  she,  **  around  the 
Waking  Panther,  whence  do  they  come  ?" 


"  Has  the  Morning  Star  heard  the  words  of 
0-moo-moo-la  ?" 

"  She  has  heard  all." 

"  And  does  she  think  the  Lynx  speaks  true  ?" 

**  She  knows  him  for  a  false  dog,  and  her  soul 
hates  him." 

At  these  words  the  eyes  of  Wam-e-noo-sa 
sparkled  with  deep  emotion,  and  turning  to  his 
companion,  he  smiled  and  said,  **  The  heart  of 
Mi-o-na  is  braver  and  whiter  than  the  hearts  of 
all  the  Chippewa  warriors.  Wam-e-noo-sa  is 
content." 

Mi-o-na  glided  away,  and  the  young  man, 
rising,  went  with  a  light  step  into  his  lodge,  and 
with  a  lighter  heart  to  rest  upon  his  couch  of 
skins. 

The  morning  broke,  fair  and  beautiful,  and 
Wam-e-noo-sa  was  among  the  first  to  spring 
from  bis  bed  and  seek  the  open  air.  As  he  em- 
erged from  the  door  of  his  lodge,  he  saw  0-moo- 
moo-la  and  another  Indian,  in  close  conversa- 
tion at  a  short  distance,  in  the  edge  of  a  wood. 
They  caught  sight  of  him,  as  he  came  out,  and 
instantly  separated,  the  Lynx  going  one  way, 
and  On-a-wa-wa  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
latter  was  known  throughout  the  tribe,  for  his 
facility  in  getting  into  quarrels ;  and  he  never 
failed  to  know  all  about  any  difliculty  that  chan- 
ced to  arise. 

He  did  not  fail  to  be  present  at  this  time ;  and 
when  0-moo-moo-la  had  brought  his  charge 
against  Wam-e-noo-sa,  he  had  only  to  refer  to 
On-a-wa-wa,  to  substantiate  what  he  had  said. 
To  credit  the  assertion  of  the  latter,  he,  too,  saw 
the  Panther  take  the  gun,  and  knew  it  to  belong 
to  the  Lynx.  No  one  could  say  any  thing  to 
the  contrary,  however  desirous  of  doing  so,  but 
Wara-e-noo-sa ;  and  he  would  not.  A  native 
pride  and  dignity  kept  him  silent.  He  disdain- 
ed to  deny  that,  to  which  his  whole  life  gave  the 
lie,  unqualifledly. 

As  much  delay  as  possible  was  occasioned  by 
the  chiefs,  in  hope  that  he  would  prove  himself 
innocent ;  but  at  last,  seeing  that  such  hope  was 
vain,  he  was  brought  before  the  oldest  sachem 
to  receive  his  sentence.  This  was,  that  he 
should  leave  his  tribe,  and  never  return,  on  pain 
of  death,  or  prove  himself  innocent  of  the  crime 
charged  against  him.  **  But,"  continued  Neen- 
dcek-wah,  the  aged  Sagamore,  addressing  him, 
"  My  son,  brave  deeds  may  cover  the  dark  spot 
on  Wam-e-noo-sa's  heart,  and  he  may  become 
a  great  brave.  Then  the  Chippewas  will  for- 
give him,  and  let  him  return  to  his  lodge.  Go  !'» 

The  condemned  one  arose,  and  swept  his  eyes 
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around  on  all,  as  if  for  a  parting  glance.  Then 
fi^cing  them  upon  0-moo-moo-la  with  a  meaning 
glitter,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  westward,  and 
disappeared  in  the  thick  wood. 

A  feeling  of  sadness  pervaded  the  whole  tribe, 
for  all  loved  Wam-e-noo-sa,  and  no  one  sought 
the  company  of  the  two  accusers,  although 
obliged  to  admit  the  justness  of  their  cause.       ' 

After  a  few  moons  the  recollection  of  the  event 
wore  away,  and  they  began  to  think  less  sadly 
of  the  fate  of  the  Waking  Panther.  Nothing 
had  been  heard  from  him,  and  he  was  supposed 
to  be  dead.  Mi-o-na  never  was  heard  to  men- 
tion his  name,  but  she  turned  away  from  every 
suitor,  and  when  0-moo-rooo-la  dared  to  ap- 
proach her  with  words  of  love,  the  scorn  with 
which  she  repulsed  him,  made  even  bis  dastard 
soul  shrink.  His  first  impulse  was  to  seek  re- 
venge ;  but  he  remembered  that  her  friends  were 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  smother  his  rage,  and  bear  the  taunting  looks 
and  gestures  of  the  insulted  maiden  in  silence. 

Several  years  passed  away,  and  Waro-e-noo- 
sa's  name  was  heard  only  at  long  intervals.  The 
Chippewas,  for  so  long  a  time  undisturbed  in 
the  peaceful  possession  of  their  homes,  bad  grown 
careless  again,  and  were,  through  their  negli- 
gence, almost  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies. — 
In  the  same  spot  where  they  were  once  fallen 
upou  by  the  Black  Feet,  and  nearly  destroyed, 
they  dwelt  in  fancied  security ;  and  the  men, 
having  nearly  concluded  their  hunting  for  the 
season,  were  about  to  depart,  just  before  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Winter,  to  the  nearest  trad- 
ing port,  to  dispose  of  their  furs. 

One  evening,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  a  strange 
Indian  entered  the  village.  He  was  dressed 
partly  in  Chippewa  style,  but  there  was  some- 
thing about  him,  that  distinguished  him  as  a 
warrior.  He  presented  himself  at  the  door  of 
the  lodge  of  Ma-das-ka,  and  demanded  in  the 
Chippewa  tongue,  to  see  that  chief.  The  latter 
came  forth  at  the  summons,  and  the  stranger 
made  haste  to  inform  him,  that  a  large  party  of 
Sauks  were  tn  their  march  to  surprise  the  vil- 
lage, and  wotild  be  there  by  early  midnight.  He 
advised  him  to  gather  his  braves,  and  prepare 
for  their  reception. 

Ma-das-ka  eyed  him  with  suspicion,  but  did 
not  speak,  until  the  stranger  had  fifiished.  Then 
he  replied,  **  And  who  knows  that  the  enemy  is 
not  already  in  our  midst?  How  can  Ma-das-ka 
trust  the  words  of  a  stranger!" 

Before  the  stranger  had  time  to  answer,  Mi-o- 
na  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  lodge,  and  fixing 


her  eyes  full  upon  him  a  moment,  laid  her  band 
quickly  upon  her  father's  arm,  and  said,  ina  low 
voice,  "  Wam-e-noo-sa !" 

**Hah !"  said  the  old  man,  eyeing  him  closely 
once  more,  "  the  Waking  Panther  has  not  slept. 
Does  he  come  back  with  a  true  heart,  or  does  he 
come  with  a  lying  tongue  to  seek  reven^  ?" 

**  A  few  hours  will  tell,"  replied  Wam-e-noo- 
sa,  looking  the  old  chief  fearlessly  in  the  face. 
"Will   Ma-das-ka  trust  the  Waking   Panther 
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The  chief  sisrnlfied  his  assent,  and  pointing  to 
Mi-o-na,  said,  "The  Morning  Star  will  yet 
shine  in  the  lodge  of  Wara-e-noo-sa." 

The  news  spread  like  wild-fire  through  the 
village,  and  every  warrior  seized  his  arms.  Be- 
fore an  hour  had  elapsed,  an  ambush  was  laid  a 
short  distance  from  the  village,  and  different 
parties  were  stationed  at  several  points  where 
attacks  would  probably  be  made.  Wam-e-noo- 
sa,  still  known  as  a  stranger  to  all  save  old  Ma- 
das-ka  and  his  daughter,  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  ambuscade,  while  the  old  chief 
and  some  of  his  best  warriors,  remained  to  pro- 
tect the  village.  As  the  midnight  hour  ap- 
proached, the  watchful  bands  grew  more  wary 
and  silent.  There  was  no  moon  ;  only  the  stars 
shed  an  uncertain  light  over  the  wood,  where 
lay  the  ambuscade  headed  by  Wam-e-noo-sa. 

They  had  been  instructed  to  wait  his  signal, 
consequently  when  through  the  glimmering  light 
of  the  stars,  they  saw  a  long  line  of  Sauks  pass- 
ing them,  and  cautiously  approaching  their 
homes,  bent  upon  destruction,  though  burning 
with  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  not  a  breath  was 
audible.  As  the  centre  of  the  line  came  oppo- 
site the  place  where  crouched  the  Waking  Pan- 
ther, he  raised  slowly  and  cautiously  to  his  feet, 
and  leveling  his  gun,  poured  forth  the  Chippewa 
war-cry,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  unearthly  in 
the  depths  of  the  silent  woods.  The  same  ter- 
rific yell  burst  from  his  band,  and  a  sheet  of  fire 
blazed  from  the  thicket  upon  the  panic-stricken 
enemy.  Without  waiting  for  them  to  recover, 
he  dashed  out  upon  them,  and  now  rifle,  hatch- 
et, and  scalping  knife,  did  fierce  execution.  Dis- 
charges, blows  and  thrusts  followed  in  quick 
succession ;  and  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  the 
Sauks  were  routed.  But  few  escaped.  Most  of 
them  lay  silent  in  death,  while  the  Chippewas 
sought  through  the  forest  till  day-break,  for  the 
survivors.  As  the  day  broke,  they  hastened  to 
the  village  to  learn  the  fate  of  those  who  remain- 
ed behind.  But  one  attack  had  been  made,  and 
that  was  so  well  received  by  the  Chippewas,  that 
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the  assailants  fled,  and  losing  themselves  in  the 
darkness,  were  cut  off  by  the  ambuscade. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Indians, 
Wam-e-noo-sa  had  taken  a  prisoner,  and  having 
bound  him,  led  him  to  the  village.  They  were 
met  by  the  women  and  children,  with  demon- 
strations of  wild  joy,  and  escorted  to  the  centre 
of  the  village.  Only  one  prisoner  was  there  ; — 
the  grim  scalps  that  swung  at  the  belts  of  the 
Chippewas,  showed  that  no  mercy  had  been  giv- 
en. Revengeful  eyes  glared  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate Sauk,  and  Wam-e-noo-sa  observing  it, 
arose  and  addressed  them.  "  Warriors !  Wam- 
e-noo-sa  speaks  to  you."  Many  of  the  warriors 
here  sprang  to  their  feet.  "  You  remember 
many  moons  ago,  he  went  from  his  home  with 
a  black  charge  against  him.  You  believed  him 
dead,  bjut  he  lives,  and,  warriors,  Wam-e-noo-sa 
was  innocent.  0-moo-moo-la  was  false  as  a 
Pale-face.  He  spake  with  wicked  words,  and 
deceived  the  Chippewas,  that  he  might  take 
from  Wam-e-noo-sa  the  Morning  Star  that  Ma- 
das-ka  had  given  him  to  shine  in  his  wigwam. 
She  would  not  listen  to  his  forked  tongue,  and 
he  sought  revenge.  Who  was  it  led  the  Sauks 
to  the  doors  of  .your  lodges  ?  Warriors !  it  was 
0-rooo-moo-la ;  behold  him !"  pointing  to  the 
Sauk  who  sat  sullenly  near  him.  "  Shall  Wam- 
e-noo-sa  dwell  with  his  people  once  more  ?" 

An  ejaculation  of  surprise  burst  from  the  lips 
of  every  one,  as  he  uttered  the  words  "behold 
him,**  and  looking  keenly  at  him,  all  detected, 
even  through  the  skilful  disguise  that  had  deceiv- 
ed them,  the  base  0-moo-raoo-la. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  punishment 
that  fell  upon  the  traitor ;  it  was  speedy,  and 
like  an  Indian's  revenge. 

But  Wam-e-noo-sa  still  lives,  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  his  trib^,  and  the  Morning  Star  has 
been  the  light  of  his  wigwam  many  years. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the 
certain  punishment  inflicted  by  the  red  men  up- 
on those  who  oflend  their  laws  ;  and  but  one 
of  the  many  examples  in  savage,  as  well  as 
civilized  life,  where  virtue  triumphs  over  vice. 

M.   J.   C.   MANLEY. 
Richfield  Spa. 


At  twilight  I  sat  thinking. 
And  the  stars  came  out  to  see, 

Fair  as  the  hallowed  Memories 
My  spirit  hath  of  thee. 

And  as  their  rays  descended 
From  out  their  love-lit  eyes, 

I  doubted  which  was  fairest. 
The  Memories  or  the  Skies. 


USlTERSiLlSfl  IN  ADTERSin. 

REPLY    TO    THE    REMARK,    **  UNIVSRSALISM 
MAT    DO    FOR    PROSPERITY,  BUT    IT    WILL 
FAIL  TO  SUPPORT   YOU  IN  ADVERSITY." 

As  well  declare  that  darkest  night 

The  flickering  torch  may  best  iflume  ; 
Or  that  the  struggling  taper's  light 

May  warm  the  coldness  of  the  tomb  ; 
As  deem  a  creed  as  dark  as  thine 

The  shades  of  human  grief  maj  light, — 
While  God's  own  glorious  sun  may  shine 

Yet  leave  them  still  in  gloom  and  night. 

Away '!  I  know  it  is  not  so  ! 

I've  drank  thy  cup  of  bitter  tears  ! 
I've  felt  thy  weight  of  blighting  wo. 

Even  in  my  childhood's  tender  years. 
I  learned  thy  creed  of  untold  gloom  ; 

And  with  despair  in  my  young  heart, — 
I  laid  a  loved  one  in  the  tomb. 

Deeming  we  must  forever  part. 

Ob  God  !  those  days  and  nights  of  wo  ! 

As  tempest  grief,  and  calm  despair, 
Alternate  in  my  soul  would  grow 

Too  much  for  reason's  self  to  bear  ! 
But  since  my  soul  bath  struggled  op 

From  that  dark  creed,  to  faith  in  Heaven, 
I've  tasted  nearly  every  cup 

Which  unto  mortal  lip  is  given. 

Upon  the  couch  of  sickness  lain, 

I've  talked  with  death  as  friend  with  friend, 
Thro'  many  an  hour  of  racking  pain, 

I've  felt  my  spirit  upward  tend. 
'Mid  toil,  and  poverty,  and  care. 

And  love  estranged,  and  friendship  broken. 
My  heart  hath  never  known  despair. 

Since  faith  its  holy  words  hath  spoken. 

Even  when  the  best  beloved  of  earth 

Had  cold,  unkind,  and  careless  grown,-— 
And  from  the  wreck  of  human  hopes, 

My  crushed  heart  wandered  forth  alone; 
Despair  was  yet  not  quite  despair, — 

But  even  amid  this  fearful  ill. 
Arose  to  Heaven  the  trusting  prayer, 

«  Thou  Father,  God,  art  with  me  still  !" 

I've  laid  the  loved  in  silence  low. 

Yet  not  in  mystery  or  gloom  ; 
Our  faith  alone  hath  power  to  show 

The  halo  which  enshrines  the  tomb. 
Death  called  my  babe — my  only  one — 

My  heart  grew  faint,— my  pain  grew  wild — 
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Yet  faith  still  said,  "  Thy  will  be  done"— 
God  heard,— ^received, — and  spared  the  child. 

Then  say  not  thou,  our  hope  can  give 

No  solace  in  the  hour  of  care  ; 
Ours  only  in  that  hour  can  live, 

Or  save  the  soul  from  dark  despair. 
And  when  ^hy  soul  hath  struggled  up 

From  that  dark  creed  to  faith  in  Heaven, 
Thou  wilt  not  fear  the  bitterest  cup 

Which  e*er  to  mortal  lip  is  given. 

T.    J.    CARNEY. 

Beloit,  Wltconiin. 


A  SLIGHT  SKETCH. 


Let  the  reader  consider  himself  introduced 
into  one  of  those  palace-residences  in  New  York 
city,  where  luxury  ministers  to  wealth,  and  ev- 
ery evidence  is  given  that  the  occupants  are  de- 
termined to  take  life  easy.  The  velvety  folds  of 
the  rich  damask  blend  their  crimson  with  the 
elaborately  wrought  lace  of  the  window  drapery, 
and  around  the  richly  furnished  parlor  hang  the 
fine  displays  of  Art.  The  downy  seat  of  the 
armed  rocking  chair  receives  the  lady  of  the 
mansion,  who  has  studied  well  the  science  of 
display,  and  does  nothing  without  a  view  to  how 
it  will  strike  the  beholder.  Every  movement 
exhibits  a  grace;  every  pause  is  an  attitude; 
and  the  perfumed  cambric  is  flirted  with  a  sig- 
niBcance  that  may  vie  with  the  Spanish  lady*s 
use  of  the  fan.  When  she  presides  at  the  table, 
the  taper  fingers  are  finely  displayed  every  time 
the  shining  tea  vessels  are  touched,  and  are  so 
placed  that  the  jeweled  rings  have  a  bold  relief 
and  invite  the  eye  to  notice  the  lily  white  hand. 
To  command  the  servants,  to  submit  to  be  dres- 
sed, to  ornament  and  give  interest  to  the  parlor, 
and  now  and  then  to  make  exertion  enough  to 
criticise  the  doings  of  the  household  below  stairs, 
is  all  that  is  expected  of  her.  If  a  dress  is  de- 
sired, she  has  but  to  order  it;  and  whatever  of 
attentions  can  be  rendered  to  make  her  sure  that 
her  happiness  is  cared  for  by  those  about  her, 
are  assiduously  bestowed. 

Such  is  the  lady  who  in  conversation  with  a 
visitor  seems  struck  with  astonishment  that  the 
visitor  is  intending  to  hear  Mr.  Chapin  preach, 
and  thinks  her  guest  had  better  go  with  her  to 
the  Methodist  church.  "  Can  it  be,*'  says  the 
lady  of  leisure,  "  that  you  are  a  Universalist — 
that  you  hear  Universalists  preach  ?"  "  Yes," 
is  the  reply ;  and  to  this  the  lady  answers  by 


rocking  the  chair  more  rapidly  and  repeating  this 
verse: 

«  Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies 
On  flowery  beds  of  ease, 
While  others  fought  to  win  the  prize. 
And  sailed  through  bloody  seas  ?** 

The  implication  was  evident— che  recognized    | 
Universalism  as  demanding  no  exertion  ;  but  for    j 
her,  in  the  very  lap  of  ease,  to  tal  k  of  fighting, 
and  of  sailing  through  bloody  seas,  only  showed 
how  many  sacred  words  are  used  with  but  very 
little  meaning.    What  reality  of  belief,  in  the 
dogmas  opposite  to  our  holy  faith,  can  such  per-    . 
sons  have  whose  whole  life  asks  as  plainly  as 
words  can  do  it,— 

<*  Ever,  against  eating  cares,  ' 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs.**  b. 


A  CHAT  WITH  KATE  STANLY— EPOH  lOTHLW 
IN  PARTICULAR. 

It  was  a  dull,  gloomy  day  of  Spring,  at  least 
so  said  the  almanac,  but  the  night  before  there 
had  been  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  and  for  a  week 
the  weather  vanes  had   not  changed  from  the    ^ 
easterly  point.    This  horrid  east  wind. 

My  thoughts  were  sluggish  and  stagnant,  a 
bright  idea  at  the  time  would  have  been  quite  : 
an  acquisition.  Why  is  it  that  sometimes  we 
have  such  dull,  disagreeable  feelings  come  over 
us?  Is  it  the  weather?  One  might  perhaps 
think  so,  only  they  come  upon  us  in  all  weath- 
ers. Heigho,  what  will  become  of  me  sitting 
here  so  dull  and  apathetic  ?  My  not  very  pleas- 
ant meditations  were  suddenly  broken  in  upon 
by  the  sound  of  a  closing  door,  and  a  light  foot- 
fall upon  the  stair. 

"  Thank  fortune,"  said  I,  "  somebody  is  com- 
ing," and  Kate  Stanly  stood  before  me.  "  Thank-    j 
ful  am  I  to  see  the  human  face  divine,  for  here  I 
sit  moping  in  hopeless  stupidity.    Pray  tell  me 
a  nice  bit  of  news,  or  something  to  enliven  me." 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  Kate,  fanning  herself  vigor- 
ously, "  how  very  warm  you  are  here  ;  pray  let 
me  open  a  window,  for  I  am  almost  stifled." 

**  Open  a  window,"  shrieked  I,  "  and  the  wind 
been  east  for  a  week,  surely  you  will  catch  yoor 
death  cold." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  she,  throwing  open  the    i 
casement,  "  the  east  wind  does  not  blow  oot  of 
the  West,  old  Grimes*  history  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.    I  will  keep  it  open  but  a  few 
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moments,  but  I  have  had  sach  a  walk,  just  look 
at  the  mud  on  my  precious  feet.  But  I  see  you 
are  engaged  with  pen  and  paper,  upon  what 
were  your  bright  ideas  at  work  ?" 

"  Nothing  in  particular." 

•*  Ah  that  is  it,  nothing  in  particular ;  you 
hate  told  the  whole  secret  now.  If  you  had 
been  engaged  upon  any  thing  in  particular,  I 
should  not  have  found  you  in  such  a  state  of 
ennui.  You  have  plenty  of  books  about,  I  see ; 
Longfellow's  Golden  Legend !  how  do  you  like 
it?" 

"  Very  well,"  I  replied,  "  though  not  so  well 
as  Evangeline.  Yet  some  pretend  to  say  that 
Evangeline  is  nothing  but  very  bad  prose." 

•'  Ah  me,"  said  she,  raisins:  'ip  her  gloved 
hands,  "  what  a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a 
critic.  It  is  so  grand  to  talk  so  learnedly  about 
this  one's  poems  and  that  one's  essays,  to  pull 
to  pieces  this  and  that  new  book,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  knows  so  much,  and  who  has  been  so 
very  condescending  to  the  poor  author  as  to  read 
his  work  just  so  that  he  can  say  he  has  read, 
and  can  pass  his  mighty  judgment  upon  it. 
Thank  fortune  I  do  not  read  to  criticise ;  if  a 
book  pleases  me,  I  read  it  and  remember  it  as 
well  as  I  can,  and  try  to  profit  by  it.  If  I  read 
another  and  it  does  not  please  me,  and  I  can  de- 
rive no  profit  from  it,  I  forget  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  this  is  no  difficult  task." 

So  saying,  Kate  took  up  the  book  and  turning 
to  where  Elsie  bids  farewell  to  the  prince,  read 
the  following  passages : 

*'  You  do  not  look  on  life  and  death  as  I  do. 
There  are  two  angels  that  attend  unseen 
Each  one  of  us,  and  in  great  books  record 
Our  good  and  evil  deeds.    He  who  writes  down 
The  good  ones  after  every  action  closes 
His  volume,  and  ascends  with  it  to  God, 
The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 
Till  sunset,  that  we  may  repent,  which  doing 
The  record  of  the  action  fades  away 
And  leaves  a  line  of  white  across  the  page. 
Now  if  my  act  be  good,  as  I  believe  it, 
It  cannot  be  recalled.     It  is  already 
Sealed  up  in  heaven  a  good  deed  accomplished, 
The  rest  is  yours. 
And  you,  O  prince,  bear  back  my  benison 

'    Unto  my  father^s  house  and  all  within  it. 
This  morning  in  the  church  I  prayed  for  them, 
AAer  confession,  afler  absolution 
When  my   whole  soul  was  white  I  prtyed  for 

them, 
God  will  take  care  of  them,  they  need  me  not. 
And  in  your  life  let  my  remembrance  linger 


As  something  not  to  trouble  or  disturb  it 

But  to  complete  it  adding  life  to  life. 

And  if  at  times  beside  the  evening  fire 

Tou  see  my  face  among  the  other  faces. 

Let  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  ghost 

That  haunts  your  house,  but  as  a  guest  that 

loves  you. 
Nay  even  as  one  of  your  own  family 
Without  whose  presence  there  were  something 

wanting.*' 

"  How  very  beautiful,"  I  exclaimed,  when  she 
had  finished. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  she,  "  I  have  enjoyed  the 
book  exceedingly.  I  would,  however,  that  the 
miracle  play  were  not  in  it.  It  seems  not  to 
harmonize  with  our  reverence  of  the  character 
of  Christ,  to  think  of  him  as  he  is  here  describ- 
ed, making  clay  sparrows  and  engaged  with  oth- 
er children  in  childish  sports.  Though  in  all 
probability  his  childhood  must  have  been  passed 
in  a  great  measure  like  other  children.  But  ex- 
cuse me,  I  had  entirely  forgotten  I  had  left  your 
window  open  so  long.  I  will  close  it.  Have 
yo«  been  out  of  doors  to-day  ?" 

"  Out  of  doors!  no,  indeed,  what  is  there  to 
tempt  a  body  out  to-day  ?" 

"  Why,  go  for  the  walk,  if  nothing  more." 

"  For  the  walk  !  Look  at  your  own  feet,  and 
say  if  the  walking  can  be  so  very  pleasant." 

"  It  is  to  be  sure  rather  muddy,  but  my  dear 
this  is  an  age  of  progress.  What  was  gutta 
percha  made  for,  if  not  that  we  poor,  helpless 
women  could  walk  out  just  when  we  please, 
without  waiting  for  dry  walking  and  sunshine." 

**  But  dear  me,  this  horrid  east  wind  blowing 
in  one's  face !" 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  the  way.  When  it  is  a- 
warm  south  wind,  oh  that  gives  one  the  head 
ache,  and  makes  one  feci  so  languid  and  weak, 
one  must  stay  at  home  and  lounge  upon  the  so- 
fa, and  do  nothin$r  in  particular." 

**  You  need  not  laugh,  Kate,  it  will  do  for  you, 
stout,  hearty  girl,  to  traverse  the  streets,  through 
the  mud  and  east  wind,  with  your  feet  cased  in 
those  horrid  boots,  but " 

"But  for  me  poor,  weak,  nervous  creature, 
whose  delicate  frame  shivers  at  the  least  cold, 
and  melts  with  the  least  heat,  I  must  stay  with- 
in, and  shrink  ovec  the  stove,  or  lie  languidly 
upon  the  sofa,  dreaming  dreams  of  improbable 
things,  and  passing  my  time  in  more  womanly 
employments  than  Miss  Kate  Stanly  chooses  to 
employ  herself  upon." 

Kate  said  this  in  such  a  ludicrous  manner,  her 
fine  eyes  all  the  time  fixed  upon  my  face,  her 
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cheeks  glowing,  her  lips  hardly  able  to  finish 
without  laughing,  that  when  she  had  really  fin- 
ished, we  both  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Well  now,  seriously,"  said  she,  "  the  present 
race  of  women,  excuse  me,  ladies,  are  very  frail 
—physically  frail.  Their  constitutions  are  fee- 
ble, their  cheeks  pale,  their  forms  are  slight  and 
fragile.  Indeed  should  they  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  like  myself,  stout  and  hearty,  I  use  a 
homely  but  expressive  phrase,  they  are  regarded 
with  pity.  Perhaps  you  may  think  I  am  selfish 
when  I  say  that  this  shows  a  very  perverted 
taste  in  the  present  generation." 

"  But  you  must  own,  Kate,  that  is  impossible 
for  every  one  to  brave  the  weather  and  the  walk- 
ing with  the  same  impunity  with  which  you  can 
do  it." 

"  Yes,  I  will  allow  it.  But  still  these  weak, 
frail  creatures,  with  their  delicate  constitutions, 
who  cannot  walk  unless  the  weather  is  just  so, 
who  cannot  fetch  the  water  to  wash  their  own 
hands,  who  never  dream  of  going  through  the 
extraordinary  exercise  of  sweeping  their  own 
rooms,  will  yet  venture  out  into  the  damp  air  of 
night,  for  ball,  party,  or  concert,  sit  in  heated, 
unwholesome  rooms,  or  exposed  to  cold  draughts, 
till  a  very  late  hour,  and  then  if  they  take  cold, 
it  is  so  very  strange  how  they  could  possibly 
have  taken  it." 

"  But  you  do  not  condemn  balls,  parties,  and 
concerts,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think  I  have 
heard  that  Miss  Kate  herself  has  a  certain  pas- 
sion for  the  theatre." 

"  Yes,  when  there  is  some  great  attraction, 
worth  taking  all  the  trouble  we  must  necessarily 
take  to  go.  Indeed  I  am  no  enemy  to  these 
things  in  moderation,  but  then  I  like  to  see  peo- 
ple consistent." 

'*  But  one  is  not  to  blame  for  being  sick  and 
delicate,  and  afraid  of  east  winds  and  rauddy 
walking.    You  would  not  advise  a  person  like 

our  friend  Clara  D to  brave  the  weather  of 

to-day." 

"  Certainly  not,  but  now  you  speak  of  Clara, 
take  her  for  example.  Beautiful  and  interesting 
she  is,  I  will  allow,  so  much  so,  that  it  always 
sends  a  painful  feeling  through  my  heart  to  look 
at  her.  But  what  has  made  her  so  delicate  and 
fragile  ?  What  but  injudicious  treatment  from 
her  youth  up.  Kept  away  from  wholesome  air 
and  exercise,  confined  to  her  books  and  studies, 
for  which  having  a  natural  taste  and  inclination, 
she  felt  no  hardship,  and  did  not  sigh  for  out  of 
door  exercise  as  some  children  would  have  done, 
and  so  she  grew  up  pale  and  delicate,  though 


very  lovely  and  interesting.  A  kind  hearted, 
affectionate  creature,  the  idol  of  her  parents,  the 
charm  of  the  circle  to  which  she  belongs,  bril- 
liant in  conversation,  with  a  noble  niind  and  in- 
tellect,—a  beautiful  and  rare  jewel,  but  shrined 
in  such  a  slender  casket,  that  the  lightest  breath 
of  heaven  may  shiver  it  to  atoms.  And  she,  too, 
who  can  take  no  exercise  at  home,  who  even 
when  conversing,  has  that  soft,  languid  air,  so 
indicative  of  ill  health,  she  attends  concerts  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  for  with  her  passionate 
love  of  music,  how  can  she  forego  this  pleasure  1 
And  if  you  have  ever  seen  her  after  such  exer- 
tion, you  can  tell  how  much  they  affect  her. 
Alas  for  the  happiness  of  the  noble  heart  of  Al- 
bert B— —  loving  her  so  fondly,  and  trusting  to 
call  her  his  wife  ere  another  Winter,  but  the 
flowers  of  the  present  Summer  will,  I  very  much 
fear,  blossom  upon  her  grave.  Oh  the  mistaken 
love  of  parents,  who  thinking  too  little  of  the 
health  of  their  children,  seek  to  cultivate  their 
mental  powers,  and  make  them  smart  and  pre- 
cocious, to  the  neglect  of  their  physical  powers, 
forgetful  how  nearly  the  two  are  connected.  I 
hope  that  now  women  have  entered  into  the 
study  of  medicine,  the  mistake  will  be  corrected. 
But  what  a  homily  I  have  been  reading  you.  I 
hope  you  have  not  gone  asleep  while  I  have  let 
my  tongue  run  so  loosely.  But  what  directed 
my  thoughts  into  this  channel,  was  a  scene  whidi 
I  had  just  witnessed  before  I  came  in  here.^ 

"  What  was  it,  Kate,  relate  it  to  me ;  indeed 
I  have  been  highly  entertained,  and  am  not  at 
all  sleepy." 

Kate  settled  herself  comfortably  into  her  chair 
as  if  beginning  a  story. 

**  You  doubtless  remember  Lucy  C ,  our 

old  school-mate,  whom  we  used  to  call  lazy  Lu- 
cy sometimes,  when  vexed  at  her.  It  makes 
me  laugh  now  to  think  of  it;  I  believe  she  was 
naturally  very  indolent,  indeed  we  had  every 
reason  to  think  so.  Her  mother  indulged  her  in 
it,  saying  she  was  not  well,  poor  child  ;  she  told 
people  so  oft^n  that  she  was  not  well,  that  Lucy 
herself  began  to  think  she  was  not,  and  as  it 
suited  well  her  disposition  to  be  thought  an  in- 
valid, she  was  well  content.  How  I  have  long- 
ed many  a  time  to  lead  that  girl  a  march  op  and 
down  Washington  Street,  and  round  the  Com- 
mon. I  had  faith  that  I  could  cure  her  in  a  week, 
but  I  never  had  the  chance  to  try.  Well,  as  yon 
know,  she  got  married.  Mariied  pretty  well, 
too,  a  fine  house,  two  servants,  a  husband  wbo 
dressed  her  very  well,  and  loved  her  I  suppose 
as  well  as  he  could.    Ever  since  the  birth  of  ber 
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first  child,  her  health  has  been  declining.  It  was 
too  much  exertion  to  take  care  of  her  child,  so 
another  servant  must  he  procured.  This  was 
done,  and  then  she  grew  a  little  better.  In  due 
time  two  more  children  were  given  to  the  happy 
couple.  Her  health  of  course  grew  worse  and 
worse. 

I  called  there  this  morning,  to  speak  to  her 
about  a  little  girl  who  had  been  living  with  her, 
and  who  is  now  with  my  sister.  I  was  shown 
into  the  parlor.  I  waited  and  waited,  looked  at 
all  the  books  and  pictures,  and  every  thing  in 
the  room.  At  last  she  came,  and  she  looked  so 
languid  and  ill,  that  1  fairly  begged  her  pardon, 
fearing  I  hnd  disturbed  her.  *  Oh  no/  she  said, 
*  she  was  thankful  to  get  away  from  the  noise 
of  the  children  for  awhile,  and  was  very  glad  to 
see  me.'    How  is  your  health  ?"  said  1. 

"It  is  not  very  good,"  she  replied,  "I  am 
troubled  with  a  nervous  affection,  and  the  noise 
of  so  many  children  worries  me  exceedingly. 
Children  are  very  troublesome,  don't  you  think 
so  ?  but  then  you  are  very  fortunate,  you  have 
no  opportunity  of  knowing." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  I,  "lam  with  my  sister  a 
good  deal,  and  she  has  four  little  ones,  and  I  al- 
ways have  a  grand  time  with  the  merry  urchins." 

"  Ah  well,"  sighed  she,  "  they  do  very  well  to 
play  with  for  a  little  while,  but  if  you  had  the 
care  of  them  day  and  night,  as  I  do,  and  my 
delicate  health,  you  would  know  what  a  trial 
they  were." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  little  dirty  faced  boy 
thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  called  loudly 
for  mother.  She  rose  hastily,  and  stepped  into 
the  entry.  I  heard  a  noise  which  sounded  very 
much  like  the  application  of  her  hand  rather 
smartly  to  his  ear,  a  cry  from  the  child,  a  push 
along  the  entry ;  and  she  opened  (he  door  and 
entered.  "  The  rogue,"  said  she,  "  always  fol- 
lowing me,  there  is  no  peace  for  a  moment." 

I  would  have  finished  my  business  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  upon  mentioning  my  errand,  she 
entered  into  a  long  complaint  upon  the  never 
ending  and  ever  grievous  subject  of  help.  They 
were  so  ignorant,  so  wasteful,  so  impudent,  so 
careless,  that  they  almost  wore  her  to  death. 
"  What  a  fortunate  circumstance,"  said  she, 
"  that  you  are  not  married,  and  are  not  plagued 
with  children  and  servants ;  you  know  not  what 
you  enjoy." 

Just  as  I  rose  to  go,  the  master  of  the  house 
entered.  I  noticed  that  the  face  of  bis  wife,  in- 
stead of  brightening  at  his  approach,  as  I  have 


always  understood  the  face  of  a  true  wife  should 
do,  grew  still  darker,  if  possible.  She  stood 
gloomily  aside  while  her  husband  spoke  to  me, 
but  I  could  see  that  his  eye  wandered  uneasily 
towards  her.  "  Poor  man,"  thought  I  to  myself, 
"  he  is  to  be  pitied ;  I  know  he  will  be  obliged 
to  bear  a  long  complaint  after  I  am  gone,  and 
he  I  fancy  is  perfectly  sensible  of  the  fact.*^  I 
took  my  leave  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  in  passing 
down  the  stairs,  I  heard  the  cry  of  an  infant 
blending  with  the  sturdy  war  of  an  older  child. 
I  quickened  my  steps,  and  was  soon  in  the  street. 
My  heart  was  full  of  pity  for  Lucy,  for  I  knew 
she  was  really  miserable.  While  if  she  had 
been  properly  trained  in  youth,  what  was  now 
to  her  a  source  of  misery,  might  and  ought  to 
he  her  greatest,  truest  happiness. 

"  But  then  if  she  is  really  sick,  it  is  her  mis- 
fortune, not  her  fault." 

I  do  not  deny  but  it  is  partly  so,  but  the  fault 
lies  at  somebody's  door.  But,  0  dear,  if  she  on- 
ly had  a  little  energy  and  will.  I  think  she  would 
succeed  better,  if  she  would  not  give  up  to  every 
petty  annoyance ;  but  she  was  never  taught  to 
do  this,  and  has  not  moral  courage  enough  to 
perform  it  now.  But  it  is  so  sad  to  see  the 
truest  happiness  and  purest  joys  of  life  looked 
upon  as  a  trial  and  a  burden." 

"  But  you  are  so  healthy  yourself,  Kate,  that 
you  do  not  have  charity  for  those  who  are  ill. 
People  are  not  always  to  blame  for  being  sick." 

"  It  is  because  I  have  so  much  charity  that  I 
have  spoken  so  long  upon  the  subject.  And  that 
there  is  so  much  sickness  in  the  world  that  can- 
not be  avoided,  is  why  I  would  have  people  ex- 
ercise more  care,  and  understand  better,  and  pay 
more  attention  to,  the  rules  of  health.  In  my 
way  of  thinking,  sickness  was  sent  by  God  to 
call  forth  the  noblest  faculties  of  onr  nature,  and 
to  discipline  our  souls.  Were  there  no  sick 
beds,  we  should  never  hear  of  those  beautiful  in- 
stances of  self-devotion  and  love,  which  shine 
round  our  path  like  gleams  from  Heaven.  The 
best  lessons  of  my  life  have  been  taught  me 
when  I  have  watched  by  the  bed  of  sickness ; 
and  I  have  experienced  as  much  true  happiness 
when  sitting  by  the  suffering,  and  endeavoring 
to  cheer  the  hours  of  pain  and  anguish,  as  I  have 
in  times  of  health  and  joy.  But  how  I  have  run 
on  this  morning ;  1  really  must  be  going,  and 
hoping  that  the  wind  will  soon  change  from  the 
East,  and  the  mud  soon  dry  so  that  you  can 
walk  out  and  enjoy  the  fine  Spring,  I  wish  you 
a  good  day.  n.  t.  muivroe. 
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EXCELSIOR. 

Tret  who  have  freedom *8  race  to  run, 
Must  learn  endurance  from  the  sun  ! 
Must  smile  and  shine — and  shine  and  smile, 
On  barren  heath,  on  desert  isle. 
Through  battled  clouds,  and  tempest  shock. 
Though  even  Hope  herself  may  mock  ! 
Must  fringe  the  very  clouds  with  light. 
Must  give  direction  to  the  night, 
Must  drink  up  moisture  from  the  sea. 
And  pour  it  o'er  the  thirsty  lea. 
Must  claim,  with  angel  smile,  the  sway. 
Where  endless  Summer  stops  the  way. 
And  melt  with  heavenly  beams  the  chains 
Where  the  stern  Ice  King  glittering  reignt. 
There  is  no  lest,  there  is  no  pause. 
For  those  who  strive  in  freedom's  cause. 

Though  the  dull  world  may  tarn  away 
From  every  life-begotten  ray. 
Still  in  the  murkiest  depths  of  night 
It  bows  unconscious  to  the  light  ! 
They  know,  who  know  that  Ood  is  good. 
The  sun  still  shines  beyond  the  flood  : 
Earth's  Deluge  had  its  end — its  aim — 
And  every  passing  cloud  the  same. 

r.    L.    HAOADORN. 

■uteb  Iiland. 


PRIDE. 

When  our  good  Master  noticed  with  what 
eagerness  those  who  were  invited  to  a  feast, 
thrust  themselves  in  the  uppermost  seats,  he 
pointed  out  to  them  the  impropriety  of  their 
conduct.  He  enforced  his  remarks  by  a  very 
weighty  consideration,  that  it  might  happen 
that  the  ruler  of  the  feast  should  think  proper  to 
invite  some  more  favored  individual  to  occupy 
the  seat  which  they  had  selected,  and  then  they 
would  with  shan>e  pass  to  a  lower  place ;  where- 
as, if  in  the  first  instance  they  took  a  more  hum- 
ble station,  they  might  be  invited  to  a  higher, 
and  the  guests  would  then  respect  them,  because 
the  preference  was  shown  to  them  and  not  as- 
sumed by  tbem..  Having  inculcated  the  lesson, 
he  endorses  it  with  a  moral  of  very  general  ap- 
plication, '*  he  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be 
abased,  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted." 

This  lesson  is  a  hard  one  to  learn,  and  after 
we  have  got  it  by  heart,  it  is  still  hard  to  prac- 
tise.   We  are  often  pleased  to  gratify  our  pride 


by  calling  in  our  vanity  and  placing  them  botk 
to  the  account  of  a  proper  self-respect.  That  is 
a  very  dignified  word,  and  a  convenient  substi- 
tute for  the  more  objectionable  term,  a  prood 
spirit.  It  may  satisfy  the  person  who  uses  it  as 
the  genuine  coin,  but  he  will  scarcely  get  the 
world  to  receive  it  without  a  very  large  discount. 
"  What,"  says  the  man  of  self-respect,  "  shall  I 
be  so  wanting  to  myself,  shall  I  be  so  unmindful 
of  my  station,  fortune,  family  or  talents,  as  to 
take  a  lower  stand  ?  Am  I  thus  to  be  shorn  of 
my  honors?"  By  no  means.  In  taking  that 
stand,  you  are  substantiating  your  title ;  you  are 
making  yourself  secure  in  the  possession  of  it, 
and  you  are  doing  this  on  the  most  approved 
principle,  one  that  will  save  you  from  the  jeal- 
ousies and  heart  burnings  of  others  less  fayora- 
bly  situated  than  yourself. 

Whatever  opinions  the  world  may  entertain 
as  it  respects  the  retributions  of  the  next  life,  I 
fancy  it  is  pretty  well  satisfied  that  as  far  as 
pride  and  humility  are  concerned,  men  are  very 
justly  dealt  with  in  the  present.  Men's  own 
passions  and  feelings  are  very  ready  execution- 
ers, and  he  whose  insolence  and  pride  is  morti- 
fied, as  it  most  assuredly  will  be,  experiences  an 
amount  of  retribution  fully  proportioned  to  aU 
its  gratifications ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
truly  modest  and  humble  man  will  not  fail  to 
receive  that  consideration  to  which  his  virtues 
entitle  him. 

There  are  few  failings  on  which  the  world 
will  not  look  with  more  indulgence  than  pride. 
The  proud  man  in  his  intercourse  with  commu- 
nity makes  a  personal  attack  on  all  those  with 
whom  he  associates.  He  cannot  speak  a  plain- 
er language  when  by  his  actions  he  asserts 
his  superiority,  if  he  said  in  just  so  many  words, 
"  You  are  iny  inferior."  There  is,  in  bis  case, 
no  parable  in  the  matter ;  it  is  very  downright, 
unmistakable  and  offensive  language.  If  he 
meets  one  whom  he  considers  beneath  himself 
in  the  social  scal^,  he  either  does  not  notice  him 
at  all,  or  if  he  does,  it  is  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
mark  his  sense  of  the  distance  that  exists  be- 
tween them,  so  that  no  notice  would  be  less  in- 
sulting than  such  a  notice.  Now  as  no  one  is 
altogether  devoid  of  pride,  be  will  be  very  apt 
to  resent  the  insult,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
vice  not  cognizable  by  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
is  so  sure  of  condign  punishment. 

Pride  is  scarcely  more  offensive  to  those  to- 
wards whom  it  is  manifested,  than  it  is  painful 
to  the  possessor  himself.    The  proud  man  is  the  | 
most  sensitive  of  all  human  beings.    He  is  sore  ' 
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all  over.  Like  some  nervous  folks  that  we  meet 
with,  while  they  make  not  the  slightest  allow- 
ance for  the  feelings  of  others,  they  are  all  sen- 
sitiveness as  it  regards  themselves,  yon  cannot 
toach  the  proud  man  but  he  shrinks,  and  a  di- 
rect assault,  putting  him  in  a  ridiculous  light  in 
the  sight  of  others,  wounds  him  to  the  quick. 
Pride  takes  all  its  enjoyment  and  comfort  from 
the  deference  it  receives  from  others.  It  has  to 
go  abroad  to  seek  its  appropriate  food.  The 
respect,  consideration,  and  approbation  of  the 
world,  are  what  it  covets.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  vanity.  That  has  a  good  supply  of  food 
treasured  up  in  its  storehouse  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  without  the  intervention  of  a  miracle, 
"  its  barrel  of  meal  wastes  not  and  its  cruse  of 
oil  does  not  fail."  The  vain  man  is  perfectly 
blest  in  his  own  self-esteem.  If  the  rest  of 
the  world  does  not  discover  his  merits,  that 
is  their  misfortune  and  not  his  fault.  He  is 
conscious  of  his  own  possessions,  and  with  that 
conviction  he  is  satisfied;  so  that  the  saying 
which  distinguishes  between  vanity  and  pride, 
is  not  out  of  the  way,  when  it  asserts  that  a 
man  may  be  too  vain  to  be  proud. 

We  see,  then,  what  an  uncomfortable  thing 
pride  is.  How  much  it  stands  in  our  way  and 
keeps  us  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  thousand  little 
agremenSy  as  the  French  term  it,  and  for  which 
we  have  no  corresponding  word,  unless  we  coin 
one  and  call  it  agreeablenesses,  which  tend  so 
much  in  the  journey  of  life  to  make  the  rough 
places  smooth.  A  man  swollen  with  pride  will 
scarcely  find  room  in  any  company,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  will  push  him  out  or  go 
out  themselves  and  leave  him  alone.  The  frog 
in  the  fable  whose  ambitious  pride  led  him  to 
I  endeavor  to  puffhimself  to  the  size  of  an  ox,  and 
who  burst  in  the  experiment,  (let  the  proud  be- 
ware !)  would  not  have  gained  much  if  he  had 
succeeded.  Though  he  might  have  been  infla- 
ted to  the  size  of  an  ox,  that  would  not  have 
!  made  an  ox  of  him,  and  he  would  have  been  no 
'  longer  a  companion  for  frogs.  He  would  have 
needed  the  whole  of  the  puddle  to  himself,  so 
that  after  the  attainment  of  his  object  he  would 
have  had  but  a  sorry  life  of  it. 

The  most  certain,  and  unquestionably  the 
least  objectionable Vay  of  receiving  attention  is 
to  let  it  come  to  us  and  not  to  go  in  pursuit  of  it. 
What  does  the  proud  man  ask  from  the  world  ? 
He  asks  that  deference  and  respect  to  which  he 
considers  his  superior  merits  entitle  him.  Very 
well.  Supposing  that  he  does  not  estimate  him- 
self too  highly  (there  is  no  danger  of  his  setting 


himself  up  at  too  low  a  price),  he  must  possess 
but  a  very  limited  insight  into  human  nature,  if 
he  has  not  discovered  that  whatever  respect  and 
consideration  he  receives,  must  be  a  free-will 
offering  and  not  a  demand.  A  person  may  get 
up  a  pretty  large  subscription  in  his  favor,  per- 
haps with  very  moderate  pretensions  to  the  lib- 
erality or  sympathies  of  the  community,  but  if 
he  undertakes  to  demand  it  as  a  tax  from  those 
who  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  pay  it,  he 
will  not  obtain  a  sixpence.  Such  a  claim  would 
at  once  be  resisted,  and  his  title  which  might 
not  have  been  very  narrowly  examined,  would 
at  once  be  vitiated.  The  home  government 
might  have  raised  from  the  colonies  all  that  it 
was  in  their  power  to  afford,  if  it  had  been  re- 
quested as  an  accommodation,  but  when  it  at- 
tempted to  force  taxes  upon  the  people,  which 
they  esteemed  unequal  and  unjust,  they  resisted 
the  imposition  and  stood  up  boldly  for  their 
rights,  and  so  it  happened,  that  instead  of  get- 
tins;  a  part,  it  lost  the  whole. 

The  best  remedy  for  pride  is  not  to  try  and 
conceal  it,  but  to  labor  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 
If  it  is  really  in  us,  it  will  be  working  out  in 
spite  of  us  and  betraying  us.  It  is  of  a  very  ef- 
fervescent nature,  and  the  vessel  must  be  very 
tightly  hooped  to  prevent  its  escape  entirely. 
The  head  will  inadvertently  be  thrown  back,  the 
body  straightened  up,  or  words  will  drop  or  looks 
be  given,  that  will  tell  of  the  spirit  within,  and 
the  whole  of  the  secret  will  be  out.  If  we  wish 
to  subdue  this  evil  and  eradicate  it,  it  is  best  to 
call  to  mind  our  own  weaknesses  and  imperfec- 
tions, and  to  mark  the  small  difference  that  re- 
ally exists  between  ourselves  and  those  of  whom 
we  think  so  little.  When  good  old  David  look- 
ed out  upon  the  universe  and  contemplated  the 
vast  machinery  at  work,  beheld  suns  and  sys- 
tems innumerable  rolling  around  him,  and  then 
saw  the  minute  spot  that  man  occupied  in  the 
vast  panorama,  he  was  confounded  at  the 
thought  of  his  own  littleness,  and  could  not 
avoid  putting  the  question  to  his  own  heart, 
**  What  is  man  ?"  Just  think  what  a  shadow 
he  is,  how  fleeting !  how  unsubstantial !  Follow 
him  to  the  last  scene  of  his  career  on  earth,  and 
what  are  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  the  wealthi- 
est? See  the  quenched  eye,  its  fire  is  out;  the 
pallid  lips,  they  have  lost  the  power  of  utter- 
ance ;  the  prostrate  frame,  it  is  low  enough  now, 
and  let  pride  stand  rebuked.  And  this  is  only 
the  threshold  to  the  charnel  house.  Shortly  the 
worm  will  carry  off  all  the  spoil  that  remains, 
and  the  lord  and  the  peasant  will  furnish  the 
same  fare  and  share  the  same  fate. 
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*«  How  lov*d,  how  honored  onco  avails  thee  not. 
By  whom  remember'd  and  by  whom  forgot  ; 
A  heap  of  dust  is  all  remains  of  thee, 
*Tis  all  thou  art,  'tis  all  the  proud  shall  be." 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  what  are  the  pre- 
tensions on  which  pride  founds  her  claims,  and 
examine  the  different  items  with  care  and  can. 
dor.  The  catalogue  is  not  so  long  as  to  be  te- 
dious in  reading  it.  There  is  birth,  rank,  for- 
tune, learning  and  beauty.  That  is  about  the 
sum  total,  and  taken  even  in  the  aggregate,  it 
is  not  much  to  boast  of.  If  a  person  united  all 
these  advantages  in  himself,  and  were  modest, 
humble  and  unassuming,  that  would  be  the  most 
just  cause  for  pride,  if  there  can  be  a  just  cause 
— proud  that  he  was  not  proud.  But  this  mod- 
esty must  be  real  and  not  assumed,  otherwise  it 
will  be  only  pride  disguised,  and  the  searching 
eye  will  discover  it,  and  it  will  be  obnoxious  to 
the  censure  which  a  philosopher  applied  to  one 
who  in  apparent  humility  affected  a  tattered 
garment ;  "  I  see  that  man's  pride  through  the 
holes  of  his  cloak."  It  seldom  happens  that  all 
these  gpod  things  come  together.  Favors  are 
more  equally  distributed  in  general,  and  he  who 
has  more  than  his  share  of  one  kind,  will  be 
found  deficient  in  another.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  best  to  take  the  items  separately,  and  fix  a 
price  on  each. 

Pride  of  birth  is  with  some  of  great  account. 
They  are  well  born ;  they  have  come  of  a  good 
family ;  they  have  an  aristocratic  name ;  and  if 
they  can  only  trace  their  ancestry  across  the 
water  and  claim  to  be  only  a  remote  twig  of  the 
great  tree  of  nobility,  they  have  attained  the 
height  of  their  ambition.  They  would  rather 
have  a  coat  of  arms  than  a  coat  to  their  back, 
and  many  who  boast  of  an  illustrious  descent, 
would  make  a  much  better  figure  in  the  world, 
if  they  had  as  much  credit  at  their  tailor's,  as 
they  pretend  to  have  at  the  herald's  office.  But 
if  a  man  is  nobly  born,  modesty  and  courtesy 
will  not  tarnish  his  rank.  It  will  not  lessen 
him  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  fond  even  of 
such  fancies,  but  on  the  contrary  will  add  lustre 
to  his  name.  The  tracing  of  lineage  is  some- 
what dangerous  to  pride,  especially  in  a  com- 
mercial country,  where  rank  in  society  is  often 
the  result  of  fortune,  and  the  lowest  on  the  wheel 
to-day  may  be  uppermost  to-morrow.  I  once 
beard  of  two  gentlemen  in  one  of  the  States, 
whose  names  were  of  aristocratic  sound,  having 
gone  to  Europe  for  the  express  purpose  of  tracing 
their  parentage,  but  one  finding  that  bis  great 


grandfather  had  been  in  the  chimney  sweeping 
line  of  business,  and  the  other  that  his  nearest 
of  kin  had  been  hung  for  sheep  stealing,  they  let 
the  matter  drop.  Of  all  boasts  the  boast  of 
ancestry  is  the  most  vain  glorious.  It  is  one 
that  has  no  pretension  to  merit  to  recoromefld 
it.  Fortune,  rank,  learning  and  even  personal 
charms,  are  in  some  measure  identified  with  the 
possessor,  but  pride  of  ancestry  is  what  the  jsck- 
all  is  to  the  lion,  it  waits  upon  greatness,  but 
has  to  seek  its  food  in  the  grave-yard  among 
dead  men's  bones.  I  rather  admire  the  pride  of 
Cowper,  if  we  must  have  ancestral  pride. 

««  My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  biith. 
From  loins  enthroned  and  rulers  of  the  earth. 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise. 
The  son  of  parents  pass*d  into  the  skies.** 

Next  to  birth  we  mentioned  bakx.  Rank 
which  in  this  country  takes  precedence  from  of- 
fice, when  it  has  a  title  attached  to  it,  has  to 
some  indescribable  charms,  and  the  happy  pos- 
sessor cannot  restrain  the  emotions  with  which 
his  proud  bosom  swells.  He  considers  himself 
called  upon  to  act  the  great  man,  and  with  those 
who  lack  judgment,  that  is  but  another  name 
for  what  is  properly  called  the  "  insolence  of 
office."  Perhaps  the  very  thing  that  ought  to 
prevent  a  proud  bearing  is  the  one  which  in  ma- 
ny instances  tends  to  produce  it.  In  this  repub- 
lic most  offices  from  the  chief  magistrate  to  the 
eountry  squire,  are  of  short  continuance.  Being 
thus  brief,  one  would  suppose  that  the  holder 
would  reflect  how  soon  he  must  be  placed  on 
his  former  level  and  act  with  a  becoming  mod- 
eration, but  those  who  have  not  good  sense  to 
steady  them,  only  reflect  that  since  they  are 
"clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority,"  they  had 
better  make  the  most  of  it,  and  discharge  all 
that  they  feel  within.  Their  turn  has  come  to 
be  captain,  and  they  cannot  forego  the  pleasure 
of  commanding.  Such  pride  is  so  ridicolons, 
that  when  we  see  it,  we  cannot  but  recall  the 
anecdote  we  once  heard  of  a  good  woman  who 
forbid  her  children  playing  with  those  of  her 
neighbors,  because  her  husband  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  corporal. 

The  pride  of  wealth  and  the  purse  proud,  form 
another  class.  This  of  all  pride,  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  to  eradicate.  Wealth  has  so  ma- 
ny fascinations  thrown  around  it ;  so  many  are 
there  to  do  it  reverence.  Those  who  abound  in 
riches  can  command  and  do  receive  so  much  at- 
tention, that  after  awhile  they  begin  to  think 
that  the  tribute  is  paid  to  their  merit  and  not  to 
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their  money.  They  are  under  a  strange  mis- 
take. It  is  true  that  the  calf  is  worshiped,  but 
only  worshiped  because  he  is  of  gold.  If  the 
rich  man  would  acquire  the  consideration  and 
respect  of  the  world,  the  best  method  to  accom- 
plish it  is  to  show  that  though  his  fortune  is 
large,  his  soul  is  larger.  Let  him  be  meek  in 
converse,  modest  in  behavior;  let  him  "mind 
not  high  things  but  condescend  to  men  of  low 
estate."  Let  him  use  the  means  that  have  been 
put  into  bis  hands  in  aiding  the  worthy,  reliev- 
ing the  necessitous,  patronizing  merit  and  im- 
proving by  liberality  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  is  placed.  Fortune  thus  dis- 
posed of,  does  not  so  much  adorn  the  man,  as 
the  man  adorns  the  fortune ;  and  it  is  a  happy 
thing  when  it  f^lls  into  hands  that  instead  of 
making  it  pander  to  pride  and  uselsss  luxury, 
make  it  to  dispense  blessings  all  around.  • 

Learning  is  another  thing  of  which  some  are 
proud,  but  it  is  mostly  conBned  to  that  class  who 
have  but  a  very  moderate  share  of  the  commod- 
ity. They  generally  make  a  show  of  it,  as  deal- 
ers in  small  articles  hang  up  the  best  part  of 
their  stock  in  the  windows,  to  invite  the  custom- 
er to  their  shops ;  but  if  he  is  tempted  to  go  in, 
he  finds  the  shelves  empty.  True  learning 
united  to  good  sense,  does  not  puff  up  with  com- 
placency of  feeling  that  it  knows  so  much,  but 
rather  induces  humility  from  the  consideration 
that  so  much  remains  unknown.  To  those 
who  are  unhappily  intoxicated  with  "  shallow 
draughts,"  we  know  no  better  remedy  than  that 
prescribed  by  Pope,  "  drink  deeper." 

And  now  we  have  arrived  at  the  last  article 
in  the  catalogue,  beautt.  It  is  a  delicate  thing 
to  handle,  and  we  will  put  on  our  kid  gloves. 
That  elegance  of  form  and  comeliness  of  feature 
are  very  attractive,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny,  and 
none  but  an  ogre  would  be  satage  enough  to 
fault  them ;  and  when  there  is  a  corresponding 
beauty  within,  so  that  the  expression  of  the  soul 
shines  out  upon  the  features,  we  see  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  divine  workmanship  that 
the  earth  affords.  But  in  all  this  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  cause  for  pride.  The  merit  of  the  pic- 
ture is  not  in  the  canvass  or  the  colors,  but  in 
the  artist  who  lays  them  on.  Let  this  reflection 
come  home  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  feel  the 
swellings  of  pride  on  the  score  of  personal 
charms.  Let  them  remember  that  they  are  the 
ioiage,  the  marble  that  bears  the  form,  but  that 
He  who  framed  .and  fashioned  it,  and  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  its  symmetry,  must  have 
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are  the  colors,  how  fragile  the  form.  In  a  few 
years  the  roses  of  the  cheek  will  have  faded,  the 
fair,  polished  brow,  will  be  indented  with  wrin- 
kles, the  stately  form  will  be  bent,  and  all  out- 
ward charms  perish.  Perhaps  this  reflection 
will  stimulate  them  to  acquire  charms  that  are 
not  so  transient.  The  beauties  of  the  mind,  the 
still  greater  beauties  of  the  heart,  "  the  scent  of 
the  roses  that  hangs  around  the  ruined  vase,"  as 
Thomas  Moore  charmingly  expresses  it— these 
may  be  successfully  cultivated.  In  this  respect 
all  can  be  beautiful.  There  is  no  need  of  cos- 
metics, nor  rouge,  or  similar  nostrums  to  hide 
the  ravages  of  time.  If  we  improve  the  under- 
standing, discipline  the  affections,  woo  the  three 
most  lovely  graces,  a  kind  disposition,  a  pure 
spirit  and  an  affectionate  heart,  we  may  defy 
the  attacks  of  time  and  "count  his  darts  as 
stubble."  And  when  finally  the  great  destroyer 
shall  come,  he  can  only  claim  the  earthy  part. 
He  may  pull  down  the  old  building,  but  the  ten- 
ant has  left  it.  His  perquisites  are  flesh  and 
blood  and  earth  born  passions ;  but  all  that  is 
spiritual,  good  and  heavenly,  is  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  it  is  only  transferred.  It  passes  off  to 
be  improved  and  sublimated  till  it  is  perfected 
in  immortality.  These,  then,  are  the  beauties 
we  should  covet,  and  then,  when  form  and  fea- 
ture shall  be  consigned  to  the  dull  earth  and  go 
out  in  night,these  fadeless  charms  shall  increase 
in  splendor ;  charm  shall  be  added  to  charm,  and 
beauty  to  beauty,  so  that  like  the  stars  they  shall 
shine  in  the  firmament  forever. 

C.   F.   LK  FEVEE. 


SPRING. 

[This  commanication  comes  from  the  correspond- 
ent whose  article  on  Prayer  appeared  in  our 
last.  This  was  written  under  the  influence  of 
a  hope  of  recovery  from  invalidism,  after  being 
confined  in  bed  and  to  one  position  in  bed,  five 
years,     kd.] 

Sweet  Spring  !  in  my  childish  days  I  loved 

Thy  pleasant  face  to  see. 
When  through  the  changing  woods  I  roved 

With  wild  and  careless  glee  ; 
And  plucked  the  flowers  by  murmuring  brooks 

Meandering  free  and  clear, 
Or  dwelt  awhile  in  sequestered  nooks 

The  wild  birds  songs  to  hear. 

Aad  when  bright  Hope,  to  the  future  borne 
On  Fancv'fl  dazzlinir  winff. 
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In  the  zenith  of  yonth  resplendent  shone, 

I  loved  thee  still,  fair  Spring  ; 
Bat  never  appeared  so  passing  fair 

As  now,  thy  varying  smile, 
Thy  breath  seems  perfume  wafted  near 

^From  Ceylon's  fragrant  isle.    ' 

The  notes  of  thy  feathered  minstrePs  song 

Ne'er  seemed  so  sweet  before, 
As  he  gaily  chants,  at  early  mom. 

His  glad  lay  o'er  and  o'er  : 
For  sad  and  dreary  the  moments  passed 

Of  Winter's  sterner  reign, 
As  I  listened  here  to  the  chilling  blast 

On  my  weary  bed  of  pain  : 

Or  watched  from  my  window  the  drifting  sleet. 

Or  the  Sun's  pale,  cheerless  ray  ? 
But  now  thy  welcome  return  I  greet 

With  grateful  thanks,  sweet  May  ! 
The  meadows  all  fanned  by  thy  gentle  breeze. 

Resume  their  verdant  hue  ; 
And  the  tiny  leaves,  on  my  favorite  trees. 

Are  bursting  forth  anew. 

While  the  earth  was  enwrapt  in  winter  gloom. 

With  wasting  pain  opprest, 
I  felt,  this  side  of  the  silent  tomb 

Remained  no  place  of  rest  ; 
But  to  breathe  thy  fresh  and  balmy  air 

Revives  my  drooping  heart, 
And  fain  would  my  wearied  spirit  share 

The  joys  thou  canst  impart. 

Their  delicate  petals  the  vernal  flowers 

Are  striving  to  display, 
And  I  long  once  more  'mid  the  fairy  bowers 

To  wander  far  away  ! 
May  ceaseless  thanks  to  His  glorious  name. 

And  endless  praise  arise. 
Who  formed  this  wondrous  rolling  frame. 

And  gemmed  the  ambient  skies.       s.  w.  e. 
Willottgkby,  O. 


CnURCH  PAPERS.    NO.  VIII. 

READIJVG  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES, 

The  Bible  we  profess  to  regard  as  the  holiest 
and  the  best  of  books ;  as  filled  with  the  purest 
wisdom,  the  divinest  truth  ;  as  the  record  of  the 
will  of  our  Father  ia  heaven,  and  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  our  blessed  Savior ;  as  the  guide  to 
our  faith,  the  only  source  of  sound  doctrine,  the 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  consolation  and  prom- 
ise, the  Revelation  of  the  moral  laws  of  the 


Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  of  the  da- 
ties  we,  his  children,  owe  to  each  other ;  as  fil- 
led with  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit— as 
the  Word  of  God. 

We  profess  so  to  regard  the  Bible,  We  rejoice 
that  all  may  possess  the  sacred  book.  That  the 
humblest  and  poorest  have  access  to  its  price- 
less treasury,  and  that  it  has  a  place  in  every 
dwelling,  and  is  forbidden  to  none  who  seek  to 
read  its  pages.  We  bless  the  labors  of  those 
who  send  the  Word  of  Life  to  the  destitute  and 
ignorant,  and  who  thus  testify  their  conviction 
of  its  worth  and  preciousness.  We  believe  the 
Bible  is  the  great  instrument  of  the  civilization, 
the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  man  ;  that  the 
Gospel  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  the 
light  of  the  world,  the  best  gift  of  God  to  man. 

We  profess  to  believe  this.  But  have  we  not 
need*to  ask  ourselves  if  we  believe  as  we  onght  ? 
Can  one  say  and  realize  the  great  truth — "  The 
Bible  is  a  Revelation  of  my  God  unto  me — of  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Spirit  of  truth  and  holiness 
unto  my  soul !  God  has  thus  spoken  unto  me — 
as  truly  as  if  he  had  sent  an  angel  from  His 
presence,  commissioned  to  bear  to  my  waiting 
spirit  the  message  of  His  love  and  mercy.  His 
grace  and  salvation.  The  Bible  is  fnll  of  wis- 
dom and  instruction,  of  counsel  and  reproof,  of 
light  and  guidance,  of  cheering  promises  and 
sufficing  consolation  for  me,  1  am  thankful  nn- 
to  God  for  this  inestimable  boon.  Bf  it,  (rod 
still  and  ever  speaks  to  me.  It  is  holier  and 
diviner  than  all  other  teaching— purer  than  all 
institutions  and  creeds— the  uocorrupted  and 
undefiled  stream  from  the  fountain  of  living  wa- 
ters fast  by  the  throne  of  God." 

Are  the  authority  and  value  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  realized  among  us  as  they  wonld  be, 
could  they  be  possessed  only  by  a  few  at  a  great 
cost,  or  we  were  but  seldom  permitted  to  behold 
them ;  or,  rather,  do  we  not  practically  regard 
them  as  the  property  of  the  race,  the  Revelation 
of  God  to  the  world,  than  as  our  own  personal 
possession,  and  an  immediate  communication 
of  the  Divine  Will  unto  us  ?  And  is  it  not  true, 
that  the  commonness  of  the  Scriptures  has  de- 
tracted from  the  reverence  in  which  they  should 
be  held  ?  If  the  position  assumed  by  the  Protes- 
tant would  be  true,  they  are  the  highest  source 
of  spiritual  wisdom  ;  and  it  is  not  only  our  prh> 
ilegc,  but  our  duty^  to  read  and  study  them  by 
the  aids  of  such  powers  and  means  as  God  has 
given  us.  That  the  Bible  is  not  so  read,  and 
studied,  and  interpreted,  we  know.  '  It  is  not  a 
familiar  book  to  many ;  nay,  we  know,  that  to 
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some,  who  claim  the  Christian  name,  it  is  al- 
most a  sealed  volume ;  and  we  fear  that  many 
professing  Christians  seldom  peruse  its  pages. 
And  that  it  is  a  book  of  daily  study  even  to  the 
devout,  may  well  be  questioned. 

Such  is  the  light  in  ^which  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  is  regarded  by  many,  that  it  is  con- 
sidered a  Christian  profession  must  be  made  he- 
fore  one  shall  be  entitled  to  read  them  habitual- 
ly or  frequently.  By  many,  the  belief  is  enter- 
tained,  that  if  they  have  not  made  a  Christian 
profession,  they  are  absolved  from  all  reading  of 
the  Scriptures ;  or,  they  satisfy  their  consciences 
with  the  occasional  or  incidental,  and  indifferent 
or  desultory  reading,  heedless  alike  of  the  por- 
tion they  peruse,  or  the  significance  and  teach- 
ing of  the  language  they  repeat. 

Some,  having  a  regard  for  the  well  being  of 
children,  justify  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools^ 
but  think  it  should  always  be  read  without  ex- 
planation or  commentary,  as  if  it  were  the  sim- 
plest and  most  intelligible  of  all  books  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  abstain  from  reading  it  them- 
selves, as  if  it  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  youth- 
ful -minds,  and  they  had  quite  outgrown  its 
teachings. 

Others  seek  its  pages,  and  turn  them  over 
with  a  frequent  assiduity,  but  only  to  extract 
texts  to  sustain  their  theological  views,  and  to 
exercise  their  ingenuity  and  research  in  finding 
supposed  proofs  of  their  preconceived  doctrines 
and  theories. 

And  there  still  are  those  who  examine  the 
Holy  Book  only  to  dissent  from  its  teachings 
and  discover  discrepancies  and  contradictions — 
only  to  explain  its  marvellous  miracles  by  some 
rationalistic  theory,  and  to  strip  it  of  what  they 
conceive  to  be  its  errors  and  crudities.  These 
will  teach  us  how  the  most  astounding  Chris- 
tian miracles  are  simple  and  natural  occurren- 
ces, magnified  by  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of 
the  narrators;  and  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  record  when  the 
statement  of  the  facts  will  not  yield  to  their  sys- 
tems of  interpretation.  These  will  tell  us  how 
much  more  perfect  guides  than  the  Holy  Ora- 
cles are  to  be  found  in  what  they  call  Spiritual 
Intuitions  and  impulses,  in  what  they  errone- 
ously conceive  to  be  their  own  unaided  percep- 
tions and  discerning;.  And  some  of  these  claim 
also  to  be  especially  entitled  to  the  Christian 
name,  and  even  r^nk  themselves  among  the 
most  zealous  of  the  advocates  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
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having  read  some  portion  of  the  Bible,  do  not 
now  read  it,  because  they  have  no  time  or  incli- 
nation ;  or  because  it  teaches  them  nothing  new, 
or  is  dull  and  uninteresting ;  or  they  have  no 
taste  to  become  biblical  students,  or  much  of  it 
is  merely  ancient  history,  and  unimportant  in 
this  age  of  the  world ;  much  of  it  is  quite  obso- 
lete or  improper  to  be  read,  and  the  greater  part 
is  unintelligible,  and  quite  incredible  and  mysti- 
cal. It  is  well  enough  for  the  piously  disposed 
to  read  the  Bible ;  but  as  they  make  no  preten- 
sions to  piety,  they  hold  themselves  excused. 
By  these  persons,  the  authority  of  the  Old  Scrip- 
tures is  considered  quite  problematical.  The 
New  Testament  is  all  that  is  needed  in  their 
view,  but  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  they  are 
very  far  from  being  ready  to  admit.  Some  of  it 
they  can  believe,  but  it  teaches,  they  think,  va- 
rious and  conflicting  opinions  and  doctrines,  and 
they  regard  its  language  as  so  vague  as  to  suit 
equally  all  sects  and  creeds ;  they  have  neither 
the  desire  nor  ability  to  determine  its  true  mean- 
ing, and  would  rather  abandon  the  book  to  the- 
ologians and  professional  students,  keeping  it  in 
their  dwellings,  however,  in  rich  binding,  though 
it  is  unopened  and  unread  by  them,  and  might 
as  well  lie  upon  their  tables  in  effigy,  or  be  print- 
ed in  an  unknown  language.  It  is  considered 
as  a  book  of  reference,  never  referred  to.  A  good 
book,  but  they  find  better.  And  some  of  these 
who  thus  ignore  the  Bible,  thiqk  there  is  a  great 
danger  to  be  apprehended  of  becoming  Bible 
worshipers  and  idolators ;  that  the  study  of  it 
leads  to  careless  controversies  and  disputes,  fos- 
ters the  spirit  of  uncharitableness  and  self-right- 
eousness; induces  a  bigoted  and  superstitions 
reverence  for  the  text  of  the  sacred  Book,  and 
produces  an  incalculable  evil  and  mischief. 
Theological  controversy  is  full  of  acrimony  and 
acerbity,  they  tell  us,  and  any  peculiar  doctrines 
avail  little.  The  standard  of  morality  is  about 
the  same  in  all  churches,  and  they  think  the  true 
wisdom  consists  in  a  calm  self-possession,  self- 
reliance,  and  an  easy  indifference  to  the  whole 
subject.  These  are  governed  by  the  lights  of  na- 
ture and  reason,  and  think  faith  and  prayer  and 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  are  quite  vain  and 
profitless. 

And  there  are  those  who  think  the  reading  or 
study  of  the  Bible  is  quite  incompatible  with 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  an  active  business  life ; 
who  suspect  the  weakness  of  the  intellects  of 
those  who  love  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  hold 
them  as  quite  feeble  minded  and  imbecile,  well 
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trade— no  skill  in  bargaining  and  selling,  in  get- 
ting gain  or  doing  business ;  this  class  devote 
themselves  to  their  callings,  and  hold  roan  to  be 
a  kind  of  money-getting  animal,  or  money-ma- 
king machine,  and  believe  that  tact  and  policy, 
shrewdness  and  economy,  industry  and  self-in- 
terest, are  indispensable  to  success,    and  the 
highest  of  human  attainments,  the  best  of  vir- 
tues, the  true  ends  and  objects  of  life  and  being. 
But  we  are  not  of  any  of  these.     We  believe 
the  Bible  to  be  a  Revelation  to  man  of  the  Fa- 
ther's will.  His  immutable  truth  and  wisdom— 
the  holiest  and  most  precious  boon  vouchsafed 
to  us;  the  richest  treasure  possessed  by  man; 
better  than  fine  gold  and  precious  stones ;  the 
wealth  of  all  lands  and  the  seas;  the  unexhaust- 
ed and  inexhaustible  treasury  of  the  riches  of 
grace  and  mercy,  of  peace  and  blessing;  the 
soul's  most  immediate  and  imperishable  posses- 
sion.   We  believe  this !  Do  we  ?    We  profess  to 
believe  it,  we  hope  we  believe  it.    We  some- 
times believe  that  we  believe  it ;  but  does  our 
action  warrant  our  profession  ?  Do  we  know  what 
is  the  revealed  will  of  God  concerning  us  ?  Have 
we  read  and  understood  the  precious  teachings 
of  the  Holy   Scriptures,    and    manifested  the 
soundness  of  our  faith  by  the  thoroughness  of 
our  reading  ?    Or  rather  are  we  not  still  unper- 
suaded  of  the  authority  and  excellence  of  the 
Bible,  and  do  we  not  noW  need  (above  all  things 
else)  a  full  persuasion  and  conviction  of  these 
truths  which  we  so  unhesitatingly  and  inconsid- 
erately admit  ?  Do  we  not  need  to  examine  the 
proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
gain  some  clear  and  definite  conception  of  their 
value  and  office  ?   Or  perhaps  the  subject  is  dis- 
tasteful and  uninviting  to  us,  and  we  are  ready 
to  confess  that  we  take  no  especial  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  doubt  the  necessity  of  any  in- 
vestigation ?    Are  we  not  ready  to  say  that  we 
grant  the  point,  we  admit  all  that  is  claimed, 
but  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  admission  im- 
poses any  further  duty  upon  us,  or  increases  our 
responsibility  and  obligation.     The  Bible  is  a 
Revelation,  indeed,  but  its  moral   and  spiritual 
teachings  are  simple,  and  'well  apprehended,  and 
its  essential  doctrines  are  few  and  comprehensi- 
ble by  all.    We  decline  only  its  critical  or  la- 
bored examination,  and  doubt  if  it  would  be 
practicable  even  if  it  ^ere  desirable. 

Why  should  we  thus  deceive  ourselves,  and 
attempt  to  impose  upon  others  ?  We  do  not  read 
our  Bibles  habitually,  because  we  are  insensible 
to  religious  influences — because,  notwithstand- 
ing our  ready  admission  and  acquiescence,  we 


are  at  heart  sceptical  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Bible,  and  its  whole  authority  and  geDuineness. 
We  believe  that  it  is  optional  with  us  to  read 
the  Bible  or  not— to  believe  it  or  not— t©  obey 
its  precepts  or  not— and  we  know  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  not  attractive  and  inviting  to  us 
—that  they  are  no  resource  for  us  in  our  leisure 
hours ;  and  least  of  all  things  have  we  designed 
any  systematic  method  of  reading,  or  appointed 
any  season  to  be  devoted  to  this  specific  pur- 
pose. Religious  insensibility,  spiritual  sloth, 
engrossing  worldliness,  moral  apathy,  false  phi- 
losophy, coldness  of  heart,  scepticism  and  prac- 
tical  infidelity,  are  the  causes  why  the  Bible  is 
disregarded  and  neglected.  These  are  the  true 
reasons  (startling  as  the  assertion  may  be)  why 
the  Bible  is  not  prized  and  studied  as  it  should 
be. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  some  of  the  preralent 
disinclination,  not  to  say  aversion,  to  the  read- 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  may  have  arisen  from  false 
culture ;  from  the  forbidding  gloom  which  in- 
vested the  Scriptures  in  early  life,  or  from  the 
unconcern  and  neglect  of  parents  or  those  who 
guided  our  education.    The  Biblcmay  hare  been 
a  task  book  in  childhood,  bringing  now  no  pleas- 
ant memories  or  associations  to  us;  or  it  may 
have  been  often  spoken  of  with  levity  and  irrev- 
erence ;  the  infection  of  evil  example  may  have 
deadened  our  sensibilities  and    perverted  onr 
judgment ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  one  thing 
remains  undeniable  and  conclusive,  viz.,  that 
the  neglect  of  the  Scriptures  is  proof  of  reHgioos 
insensibility,  if  not  of  indifierence  and  irreligioo. 
But  we  mght  to  read  the  Bible ;  that  is  ad- 
mitted;  and  the  question  presents  itself-  Earn 
shall  the  Bible  be  read  ?    What  course  shall  be 
adopted  to  make  our  reading  profitable  and  effi- 
cacious? How  can  we  best  pursue  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  ?  The  need  and  value  of  this  study 
cannot  be  doubted  if  we  have  any  desire  to  at- 
tain to  a  religious  life,  and  a  Christian  faith ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  most  fruitful  cause  of 
the  lukewarmness  of  faith  is  that  it  has  not  been 
self-sought,    and    self-atuined.      It  has    been 
wrought  out  for  us,  and  is  not  wrought  in  us ; 
the  faith  of  many  is  a  dead  faith  without  works ; 
without  hope  or  blessing ;  an  acquiescence  to 
the  prevailing  doctrines  without  examination  or 
question,  granted  to  escape  personal  scrutiny 
and  conviction— a  faith,  not  of  one's  own  soul, 
but  of  the  church,  of  the  age  or  latitude  in  which 
the  man's  lot  is  cast,  or  of  his  spiritual  adviser. 
It  appears  to  be  an  inexplicable  mystery,  how 
one  can  believe  that  the  Bible  is  a  RevelatioB 
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from  God,— that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,— that  He 
had  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  that  the  proph- 
ets and  evangelists  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  yet  be  indifferent  to  their  teaching 
and  precepts.  The  faith  of  another  cannot  be- 
come ours  by  any  imputation  or  transfer,  any 
more  than  his  knowledge  or  mental  acquisition 
or  experience,  his  virtue  or  character  can  be 
ours.  Nay,  it  is  the  faith  that  moulds  and 
stamps  the  character ;  and  of  alUbings,  nothing 
so  much  needs  to  be  personal  and  individual, 
self-accomplished  and  self-possessed,  as  faith. 
Faith  is  the  first  want  of  the  soul.  Without  it, 
life  is  devoid  of  purpose  or  progress — an  inextri- 
cable maze  and  confusion  ;  inexplicable,  devoid 
of  meaning,  and  a  dread,  dark  and  fathomless 
problem  and  mystery.  How  shall  a  true  faith 
be  gained  ?  What  are  the  reliable  sources  of 
faith  ?  Where  and  how  shall  it  be  sought  ?  Who 
can  teach  us  ?  Has  the  Ordainer  of  the  lot  of 
man  ever  given  to  his  creatures  any  key  to  the 
mystery  of  existence  ?  ever  manifested  himself 
except  by  the  general  teaching  of  Nature  and 
Providence  ?  Has  He  ever  granted  the  prayer  of 
the  human  heart,  and  empowered  or  commis- 
sioned any  to  alleviate  its  sorrows,  and  estab- 
lish its  hopesi,  and  satisfy  its  yearnings  and  as- 
pirations ?  Whither  shall  we  go  for  strength  and 
guidance,  for  consolation  and  counsel,  for  light 
and  blessing?  These  questions,  and  such  as 
these,  will  arise  in  every  mind  which  looks  be- 
yond the  present,  and  is  not  utterly  engrossed  in 
the  immediate  objects  of  sense  and  the  world 
around  it.  Nay,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they 
should  not  at  times  come  up  unbidden  from  the 
depths  of  every  human  soul  with  fearful  reality 
and  power,  demanding  an  answer,  and  impera- 
tively claiming  to  be  heard.  And  by  many  we 
doubt  not  these  questions  have  been  silenced 
and  banished  only  after  a  stern  struggle  and  sore 
inward  conflict — a  conflict  which  is  as  painful 
as  defeat,  and  which  has  hushed  the  strife  only 
for  a  season,  leaving  the  enemies  of  our  peace 
still  unvanquished  and  undismayed,  retiring  on- 
ly to  gather  new  strength,  to  summon  new  en- 
ergies, and  returning  at  length  to  subdue  and 
triumph. 

The  Gospel  and  Christ  ofier  us  the  God-given 
answers  we  seek.  Here  we  find  a  balm  for  ev- 
ery sorrow,  a  support  for  every  trial,  strength 
for  every  temptation,  a  shield  from  every  evil, 
and  salvation  from  every  sin.  But  the  Bible  is 
no  talisman  without  we  read  it,  imbibe  its  holy 
spirit,  and  obey  its  teachings.    And  Christ  is  no 
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Jesus  unto  us,  until  we  sit  at  his  feet  with  do- 
cile hearts,  and  commune  with  him,  the  gentle, 
loving,  and  lowly,  and  walk  in  his  footsteps  as 
faithful  and  humble  disciples.  If  we  would  have 
the  spirit  of  the  Master,  we  must,  so  to  speak, 
seek  his  companionship  and  instruction ;  we 
must  often  meditate  upon  his  life  and  example ; 
read  the  wondrous  story  of  his  sufferings,  death, 
and  resurrection  ;  and  thus,  by  communion  with 
him,  become  partakers  of  his  faith  and  fidelity, 
having  his  image  formed  in  us  the  hope  of  glory. 

And  let  us  not  think  we  can  ever,  even  with 
the  most  assiduous  and  patient  study,  exhaust 
the  treasures  of  the  Bible,  or  become  the  mas- 
ters of  its  wisdom.  Let  us  not  think  that  we 
can  easily  fathom  the  depth  of  the  fervor  and 
devotion  of  the  old  Hebrew  bards  and  prophets, 
or  the  single  hearted  faith  of  the  early  disciples. 
Let  us  not  think  to  measure  the  stature  of  Christ, 
or  outgrow  his  teaching,  or  the  example  of  his 
spotless  and  unblemished  holiness.  Nor  let  us 
think  that  Jesus  is  inaccessible  and  unapproach- 
able, and  stand  in  awe  before  his  immaculate 
purity  and  perfection ;  but  think  rather  that  to 
no  one  can  we  go  more  freely  in  our  need  and 
sorrow,  than  to  him  who  was  **  a  man  of  sor- 
rows, and  acquainted  with  grief,"  who  was  per- 
fected through  sufiering,  and  who  tasted  the  bit- 
terest cup  ever  offered  to  human  lips,  and  drank 
of  the  cup  his  Father  gave  him,  saying,  "  Not 
my  will,  but  Thine  be  done."  Do  we  ask  now 
hmo  the  Bible  shall  be  read?  What  are  the  uses 
of  the  study  of  the  Bible  ?  Why  should  we  in- 
culcate a  love  and  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  ? 
Why  should  we  submit  to  its  guidance  and  teach- 
ing ?  Why  should  we  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  search 
its  holy  pages  that  we  may  appropriate  its  trea- 
sures of  spiritual  life  and  blessedness  ? 

We  fear  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  often 
wearisome  and  profitless  because  of  the  unmean- 
ing and  mechanical  manner  in  which  it  is  read 
— read  without  thought— without  a  desire  to 
know  its  truth— without  comprehension  of  its 
significance— without  preparation  or  head — 
without  the  spirit  of  docility  or  prayer;  read 
without  love  or  faith,  or  any  effort  to  realize  its 
great  facts,  to  conceive  of  the  scenes  and  events 
it  narrates.  It  has  a  meaning  deeper  than  meets 
the  eye,  an  interpretation  of  the  spirit.  It  speaks 
to  us  in  the  unavoidable  imperfection  of  human 
language;  often  in  bold,  poetic  utterance,  or 
gorgeous,  oriental  phraseology ;  often  in  simple 
and  unadorned  forms  of  child-like  speech.  Now 
it  comes  in  a  lofty  strain  like  a  majestic  anthem, 
swelling  with  many  voices  and  instruments; 
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and  DOW  it  subsides  into  a  sweet,  simple  melo- 
dy, a  lonely  heart-song— a  still,  small  voice,  af- 
ter the  thunder  and  the  earthquake.  Now  it 
pojirs  forth  its  warnings  like  the  trumpet  of  the 
denouncing  angel,  and  now  it  whispers  peace, 
and  promises  forgiveness  and  blessing.  It  dwells 
upon  the  most  glorious  themes,  and  the  holiest 
truths — the  deepest  and  most  vital  interests  of 
the  soul — the  character  and  attributes  of  the  In- 
finite Spirit— the  evil  of  sin— the  heroism  and 
preciousness  of  virtue— the  Paternity  of  God — 
the  fellowship  of  Christ— the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  an  immortal  life  of  blessedness  beyond 
the  grave.  Its  sublimity  and  its  pathos  are  in- 
imitable ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  simply  be- 
cause of  its  literary  merit,  it  should  be  regarded 
as  the  choicest  htxtk  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  Bible  addresses  the  whole  nature  of  man. 
It  has  appeals  to  his  reason  and  his  conscience : 
to  his  intellect  and  his  affections ;  to  his  love  of 
the  beautiful  and  sublime — the  true  and  simple 
— the  poetic  and  the  natural.  It  has  a  fitting 
word  for  every  dispensation  and  trial,  for  every 
necessity^  and  experience,  for  the  humblest  and 
most  exalted,  for  the  simple  and  learned,  the 
child  and  the  sage,  for  the  evil  and  the  good  ;  a 
word  for  every  human  heart,  of  cheering  counsel 
and  consolation,  of  blessed  promise  and  beati- 
tude. 

But  we  fear  the  first  requisite  for  him  who 
finds  no  delight  or  profit  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  to  examine  its  evidences,  espe- 
cially the  evidences  of  Christianity,  is  to  do  this 
patiently  and  as  an  indispensable  labor  and  duty 
—afterwards  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  the  aid 
of  a  Commentary,  a  Bible  Dictionary  and  maps, 
and  a  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Jews;  and 
it  would  be  astonishing  if  with  these  helps,  our 
faith  in  the  Scriptures,  and  out  pleasure  and 
profit  should  not  be  greatly  enhanced.  This 
auxiliary  reading  can  hardly  fail  to  stimulate  us 
to  a  more  thorough  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  in- 
stances are  numerous  in  which  books  of  the  class 
designated  have  been  read  with  great  avidity 
and  gratification  by  those  who  have  previously 
neglected  the  Scriptures.  The  excellency  of  our 
reading  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  arhount 
of  our  reading,  as  the  thoroughness  of  it,  and 
this  is  peculiarly  true  of  Bible  reading.  It  is 
found  also  that  to  attempt  to  paraphrase  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  is  a  valuable  exercise,  as  it 
necessitates  a  clear  conception  of  its  meaning ; 
and  S(^ripture  language  cannot  be  translated  in- 
to our  own  speech  without  a  definite  idea  of  its 
significance.    These  attempts  will  serve  also  to 


fix  our  attention,  and  impress  the  tboaghts  upon 
our  memory.  But  in  closing,  we  have  to  urge 
that  the  Bible  shall  be  read  habitually  ^^t  ap- 
pointed seasons,  and  in  some  established  and 
well  devised  method,  and  no  longer  in  a  desul- 
tory, immethodical  manner,  without  cootinnity 
or  order ;  and  we  are  assured  that  if  the  Holy 
Scriptures  be  so  read,  we  shall  catch  the  spirit 
of  its  truth,  and  find  it  one  of  the  most  efiBcient 
means  of  grace,  and  the  treasury  of  the  Lord 
unto  our  souls. 

C.   C.   GOilDOH. 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BABTLOH. 

When  I  was  a  "  mere  slip  of  a  g^irl,"  I  was 
sent  to  pass  a  Summer  with  some  relatives  on 
Long  Island,  in  a  village  which  rejoiced  in  the 
mighty  name  of  Babylon.  It  was  not  ^'Babylon 
the  great,"  but  Babylon  the  little,  and  its  spare 
population  was  made  up  of  a  curious  assortment 
of  people,  some  of  them  about  as  heathenish  as 
were  the  denizens  of  its  great  namesake. 

Whether  I  was  sent  there  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sea  bieeze,  or  because  they  were  tired  of  roe 
at  home,  I  cannot  now  exactly  say ;  but  I  know 
I  was  delighted  with  the  change ;  and  the  won- 
derful novelty  which  there  surrounded  me  was 
just  the  food  craved  by  my  hungry  imagination. 
I  was  the  inmate  of  a  hotel,  where  new  faces, 
and.  a  plenty  of  them,  were  to  be  seen  everyday. 
Stage  loads  of  travelers  stopping  to  break^t  or 
dinner,  "  high  bucks,"  from  the  city,  on  sporting 
excursions,  with  tandem,  dogs,  and  gon;  gentler 
spirits  with  rod  and  line,  to  angle  in  the  bri^rht 
brooks  for  speckled  trout;  fine  ladies,  driven 
from  town  by  dyspepsia  and  the  doctor,  to  try 
rambling,  riding  and  sailing;  boat  loads,  or 
wagon  loads,  of  country  couples,  on  excursions 
from  places,  some  of  which  might  have  been 
supposed  near  by,  and  others  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  such  as  "Fireplace,"  "Pat^ 
chogue,"  "Jerusalem"  and  "Jericho."  I  had 
myself  the  pleasure  of  visiting  all  those  oddly 
named  localities,  with  others  now  forgotten,  and 
I  prided  myself  no  little  upon  being  a  traveler  to 
such  memorable  places. 

My  time  there  was  one  continued  succession 
of  amusement ;  and  novelty  of  which  there  was 
no  end.  Perhaps  my  vivid  fancy  lent  a  coloring 
to  all  I  saw  and  experien(ied,  for  I  remember  that 
even  the  weather  beaten  stage  drivers,  and  mer^ 
ry  blacks  in  the  kitchen  were  a  study  and  delight 
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to  me.  Some  of  the  ways  of  the  latter  still  haunt 
my  memory ;  I  can  see  their  white  teeth,  and 
"  the  whites  of  their  eyes,"  and  even  the  incom- 
parable Christy's  cannot  drive  them  from  my 
recollection,  or  scarcely  excel  them  in  "  voice," 
or  "ivory." 

Beside  the  many  transient  comers,  there  were 
always  boarders,  some  of  whom  tarried  weeks, 
and  some  months ;  and  while  a  few  of  them 
were  "  easy  good  souls,"  to  whom  I  readily  at- 
tached myself,  others  were  altogether  beyond  my 
sphere  and  comprehension.    Among  the  former 
"was  one  particular  family,  each  member  of  which 
"  took  a  liking"  to  me,  and  I  to  them  ;  and  of 
some  of  these  I  shall  speak  more  by  and  by.  But 
that  which  made  the  strongest  impression  upon 
my  mind,  waking  thoughts  which  could  never 
be  expressed  and  never  forgotten,  was  the  great 
ocean,  the  wide  and  wild  Atlantic;  and  when  I 
stood  upon  the  bleached  sands  of  its  barren  coast; 
and  saw  the  great  waves  breaking  upon  the  beach 
with  a  thundering  sound,  I  first  felt  a  faint  com- 
prehension of  infinite  power,  of  the  might  and 
majesty  of  Him  who  holds  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  coujd  bid  those  noisy 
waves  be  still.    Though  eight  or  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  house,  it  would  often  waken  me 
at  night  with  its  booming  sound,  and  from  my 
window,  as  I  lay  upon  my  bed,  I  could  watch 
the  revolving  light  on  Fire  Island,  where  the 
vessel  was  since  wrecked,  with  the  hapless  Mar- 
garet Fuller  and  her  family.    Hapless  that  she 
could  not  have  been  welcomed  once  more  to  her 
native  land,  and  blest  in  meeting  death  so  nobly 
with  those  she  most  tenderly  loved.    How  often 
when  I  lay  there  with  my  young  eyes  glued  apart, 
watching  the  light  which  would  disappear  and 
come  again  continually,  seeming  so  near  and 
bright  in  the  thick  darkness,  would  my  busy  im- 
agination conjure  up  scenes  of  distress  upon  the 
deep,  vessels  going  to  pieces  in  the  night,  and 
drowned  mariners  lying  cold  upon  the  sands. 
Never  did  I  hear  a  sound  so  mournful,  and  one 
that  would  awaken  such  sad  fancies  and  fore- 
bodings, as  the  distant  booming  of  the  wild  At- 
lantic waves;  and  if  in  the  stormless  Summer 
their  ceaseless  anthem  could  be  heard  so  far,  and 
with  such  mournful  feeling,  how  wonid  it  affect 
the  spirit  when  the  terrible  winter  winds  should 
drive  its  waves  ashore  with  tenfold  power  ?    I 
could  not  look  and  listen  to  the  breaking  of  the 
sea,  in  its  calmest  moods,  without  being  struck 
breathless  with  awe  and  terror,  how  then  could 
1  haVe  borne  to  gaze  upon  it  when  roused  to  fury 
by  the  storm  ? 


Between  the  long  narrow  beach,  upon  which 
the  ocean  waves  thundered  forever,  and  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  where  my  relatives  resided, 
lay  the  great  bay,  in  itself  almost  a  sea,  and 
parties  were  often  made  up  at  the  house  to  go 
out  upon  it,  sailing  and  fishing;  usually  cross- 
ing over  to  the  lighf-house  to  get  dinner  and 
bathe  in  the  surf.  But  I,  for  one,  omitted  the 
bathing ;  I  could  never  have  nerve  to  stand  the 
shock  of  one  of  those  towering  waves,  even  with 
a  strong  arm  to  hold  me ;  1  could  better  keep 
my  "  centre  of  gravity"  by  loading  myself  with 
the  polished  stones,  worn  into  innumerable 
shapes  by  the  washing  of  the  waters,  and  scat- 
tered in  profusion  along  the  sands.  Thus  we 
would  pass  whole  days,  returning  at  night  wet 
with  the  sea  spray,  and  very  much  sun  burned 
and  very  weary  ;  but  with  wonderful  appetites 
for  our  supper,  and  a  unanimous  desire  to  retire 
early  to  rest. 

They  gave  me  the  credit  of  being  a  brave  sail- 
or, and  at  one  time  when  the  vessel  "  sprung  a 
leak,"  (a  small  schooner  carried  us  on  these  ex- 
cursions) and  we  were  obliged  to  be  taken  off  by 
another  boat,  which  fortunately  came  along ;  and 
again,  when  the  rudder  became  unshipped,  in  a 
squall,  floating  away  from  us;  but  finally  diift- 
ing  back,  until  it  was  recovered,  it  was  remark- 
ed that  I  appeared  as  undisturbed  in  face  of  the 
danger  as  the  Captain  himself.  No  doubt  t  was 
frightened,  as  well  as  the  rest,  but  as  I  never 
saw  the  good  of  making  any  outcry  at  such  times, 
my  quietness  passed  for  courage,  which  latter 
quality  I  do  not  think  I  can  justly  claim.  I  re- 
member that  one  young  gentleman  was  so  be- 
side himself,  he  drew  off  his  boots,  and  was  go- 
ing overboard  after  the  rudder,  though  he  could 
not  swim  an  inch,  and  was  obliged  to  be  held 
back  and  reasoned  out  of  his  rash  plan. 

Among  the  family  which  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, was  a  daughter  but  little  older  than  my- 
self, and  we  became  "  very  intimate,"  as  young 
girls  thus  thrown  together  almost  invariably  do. 
Though  there  was  but  a  year's  difference  in  our 
age,  she  was  far  ahead  in  some  respects.  She 
was  tall  and  well  formed ;  and  very  stately  and 
young  ladyfied  she  appeared  to  me,  in  her  floun- 
ced dresses.  She  had  the  air  of  a  woman,  while 
I  was  so  little,  and  so  simply  dressed,  I  passed 
for  no  more  than  a  child.  We  spent  our  time 
very  pleasantly  together.  I  was  the  confidant 
of  her  love-dreams,  her  romance,  her  troubles ; 
for  she  had  already  begun  to  experience  those 
trials  of  the  heart,  to  which  young  ladies  are  so 
subject. 
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There  was  a  certain  Dr.  Swain,  who  attended 
to  the  health  of  the  village ;  and  I  do  not  know 
but  it  may  be  the  same  Swain  who  has  become 
famed  for  his  "panacea"  and  "vermifuge,"  for  of 
his  history  after  my  sojourn  in  Babylon,  I  know 
nothing.  However  at  that  time  he  was  very 
much  enamored  of  my  friend,  and  she  "  return- 
ed his  affection  ;"  but  papa  and  the  brothers  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  swain,  and  the  young 
lady  was  commanded  to  give  him  no  encourage- 
ment. Poor  Julia,  she  thought  herself  a  martyr 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  higher  powers ;  but  they 
were  not  prohibited  from  meeting,  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  to  the  house  every  day,  in- 
deed he  had  a  "patient"  there,  beside  my  friend, 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  prevent  their 
seeing  each  other;  but  their  interviews  were 
generally  i^  the  presence  of  some  of  the  family. 

I  was  brimfull  of  sympathy  for  the  "  unhappy 
lovers."  I  thought  the  doctor  a  very  "nice 
,  man,**  though  not  handsome,  according  to  roy 
taste ;  but  he  raised  himself  to  a  high  place  in 
my  estimation,  when  he  appeared  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  poet,  and  addressed  his  lady  love  in 
verse,  the  opening  stanza  of  which  production  I 
recollect  to  this  day. 

"  Hush,  ye  wind«,  n«r  dare  to  murmur  { 
Cea8e«  ye  songsters,  to  rejoice  ! 
Whether  awake«  or  in  a  slumber* 
I  think  I  hear  my  Julia*8  voice.** 

This  was  a  gem,  and  this  a  bard,  for  whom  any 
girl  might  brave  the  displeasure  of  friends,  and 
I  do  not  know  but  if  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me, 
I  might  have  been  captivated  too,  though  he  did 
not  come  up  to  my  standard  of  manly  beauty. 

But  I,  too,  had  ray  "conquests,"  and  if  I  do 
not  myself  chronicle  tliem,  who  will  ?  My  very 
simplicity  I  believe  was  my  great  attraction. 
There  was  a  fine  old  gentleman,  very  fond  of 
me,  and  of  fishing,  I  am  not  sure  which  he  liked 
best,  but  I  know  that  his  good  natured  and  de- 
lightful wife  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  jealous 
of  my  attractions  ;  then  there  was  a  widower, 
whose  children  were  as  old  again  as  myself,  very 
much  devoted  to  me ;  but,  as  in  the  former  case, 
I  cannot  be  said  to  have  entirely  monopolized 
his  affections,  for  I  shared  them  with  Shaks- 
peare,  who  was  his  prime  favorite,  and  whose 
words  were  ever  in  his  mouth.  Then  there  was 
a  younger  gentleman,  who  petted  me ;  but  I  fear 
he  loved  wine  better;  but  he  was  very  interest- 
ing, and  I  liked  and  pitied  him ;  and  last,  and 
least,  was  my  friend's  youngest  brother,  a  boy  in 
his  first  "jacket  and  trowsers,"  and  his  affection 


for  me  was  genuine  and  undivided,  I  am  sore. 
How  he  wept  and  sobbed,  and  would  not  be 
comforted,  when  we  parted  on  the  morniog  of 
his  return  home !  How  he  clung  to  me,  wiih  his 
arms  around  my  neck,  in  impassioned  griet  till 
they  were  obliged  to  take  him  away  I  Dear  lit- 
tle Alfred  !  I  wonder  what  has  been  his  fortane 
since  he  became  a  man  ! 

The  Summer  passed  away  in  riding,  rambling, 
sailing,  atid  the  like  recreations  ;  but  when  the 
days  grew  shorter  and  cooler,  and  the  waters 
were  not  so  placid,  nor  the  air  so  bland,  we  were 
separated,  and  scattered  abroad  to  oar  several 
homes.  My  friend  Julia  left  the  place  roost  re- 
luctantly of  all,  for  did  it  not  contain  "the  cho- 
sen of  her  heart,"  her  second  self,  parted  from 
whom  she  must  be  forever  unhappy  ?  Ah,  poor 
Julia !  did  she  really  love  him,  or  was  it  all  im- 
agination ?  This  question  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily answered ;  for  when  we  met  again ;  I 
do  not  recollect  the  exact  period  of  time  which 
had  passed,  but  it  might  have  been  two  years; 
when  chancing  to  be  in  the  city  where  ^e  re- 
sided, I  went  to  call  upon  her,  and  found  her 
bending  over  the  cradle  of  a  second  Julia ;  for 
she  was  a  wife  and  mother;  but  alas,  for  wo- 
man's constancy !  she  had  married  another  doo 

tor!  M.   A.   H.  D. 

HtiUbrd,  Conn. 


The  Editor  of  the  "  National  Era"  famishes 
the  following  to  his  readers : 

"  A  valued  friend,  in  a  recent  letter  stating 
the  particulars  of  a  swindling  case,  bv  which  a 
whole  county  in  the  State  of  Ohio  suffered,  adds 
the  following  pertinent  comments. 

'  This  roan  has  had  no  character  for  years, 
except  for  boldness  as  a  money  operator.  He  is 
vulgar,  profane,  licentious,  and  notoriously  prof- 
ligate ;  and  yet,  by  dint  of  assurance,  he  has 
managed  to  get  such  a  hold  upon  the  confidence 
of  men  as  to  nearly  ruin  scores  of  them.  How 
long  will  it  take  to  convince  the  world  that  a 
man  who  is  false  to  truth,  false  to  good  morals, 
and  false  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  is  seldom  any 
thing  but  false,  in  the  end,  to  his  commercial 
engagements  ? 

*  I  have  been  a  somewhat  close  observer  of 
men  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  during  all 
which  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits ;  and  I  set  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
the  man  who  is  false  to  his  wife,  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  He  may  be  punctual  while  it  suits  his 
interest,  and  may  seem  honest ;  but  he  is  a  knave, 
and  will  inevitably  fail.'  " 
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New  Wobks  ijm  Pr ztt— <oon  to  be  Published, 
Quite   a  number  of  new  works   are  announced 

as  soon  to  be  publiahed  from  the  Denominational 

press. 

1.  The  Life  or  Rzv.  Stephen  R.  Smith, 
bj  Rev.  T.  J,  Sawyer,  JD.  JD.  We  anticipate  an 
exceedingly  rich  volume,  so  abounding  in  incident 
was  the  life  of  that  excellent  servant  of  God — a 
pioneer  of  our  cause  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  who  lived,  in  all  the  efforts  of  his  industrious 
and  energetic  life,  for  his  Master  and  humanity 
in  the  distinct  and  comprehensive  advocacy  of 
Universalism.  * 

2.  Graces  AND  Powers  or  THE  Chbistian 
LirE,  by  Bev,  A.  JD.  Mayo,  This  volume  is  to 
be  composed  of  twenty  sermons,  which  we  are 
sure  will  exhibit  the  truth  that  **  Strength  and 
Beauty  are  in  His  sanctuary.'*  We  like  the  title 
of  this  book,  as  it  is  suggestive  at  once  of  the 
two-fold  aspect  of  the  Christian  life  and  charac- 
ter, reminding  us  of  the  many  associations  in  the 
Scriptures  of  Beauty  and  Bands,  the  Lily  and  the 
Cedar,  and  other  comparisons  that  speak  of  grace 
and  energy. 

3.  The  Vision  or  Faith,  by  Rev,  I.  D,  WiU 
liamaon.  This  work  will,  as  the  prospectus  in- 
forms us,  **  treat  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Decalogue,  showing  that  the  former  contemplates 
the  fulfilment  of  the  latter,  and  that  both  are 
high  forms  of  prophecy.  What  Moses  announces 
as  the  irrevocable  law  of  God,  Jesus  teaches  us 
to  pray  for,  with  earnest  faith,  in  its  final  and 
perfect  accomplishment.'*— All  that  Br.  William- 
son has  heretofore  published  has  been  received 
with  great  favor.  He  always  has  a  good  thought 
tQ  utter,  and  makes  his  utterance  intelligible  to 
the  reader  without  difliculty, 

4.  An  Autobiography,  by  Rev,  Jl,  C.  Tko- 
nuu.  No  announcement  has  been  made  by  which 
we  can  judge  what  will  be  the  precise  character 
of  this  book.  It  is  intimated  that  it  will  be  some- 
thing after  the  style  of  Roger's  Memoranda,  and 
will  contain  sketches  of  the  eventful  life  of  the 
author,  and  be  illustrated  by  his  portrait  and  that 
of  Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer. 

6.  Gleanings  and  Gatherings,  during 
A  Voyage  and  Visit  to  London  and  the 
Great  Exhibition,  in  the  Summer  or 
1851,  by  William  A,  Drew,    This  will  be  a  very 


ers  want,  a  detailed  account  of  what  a  quick, 
keen  and  thorough  observer  of  men  and  things 
actually  saw,  and  not  a  mixture  of  remembrances 
and  book  stories.  Br.  Drew  says  of  this  volume  : 
"There  will  be  a  copious  index  to  the  work. 
Strange  as  the  fact  may  seem,  we  believe  no  per- 
son who  went  out  from  America  labored  so  much 
in  the  work  of  observations  in.  London  and  the 
Crystal  Palace,  or  gathered  up  so  many  facts  of 
interest  and  importance  to  the  public,  as  ourself ; 
and  this  circumstance,  it  is  hoped,  may  give  the 
book  a  wide  circulation." 

6.  The  LirE  or  Rev.  Walter  BALrouR, 
by  Rev,  Thomat  WhiUemore,  We  presume  that 
Br.  Whittemore  has  been  a  long  time  gathering 
materials  for  this  book  in  anticipation  of  the  la- 
bor that  would  most  fitly  fall  to  his  lot.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  volume  of  great  interest — the 
biography  of  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  a  true 
Christian.  >, 

7.  LirE  Sketches  or  Rev.  George  H. 
Clark,  by  Rev,  Uriah  Clark,  We  anticipate  a 
book  of  great  interest,  for  the  subject  of  these 
sketches  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  char- 
acter, deeply  loved  by  those  most  familiar  with 
him,  and  intensely  devoted  to  the,  work  of  the 
ministry.  The  early  death  of  his  wife  undoubtedly 
was  a  procuring  cause  of  the  disease  that  tortur- 
jngly  wasted  away  his  mortal  life.  The  author 
of  the  volume  is  a  brother  of  the  subject  of  the 
sketches. 

8.  We  see  announced,  as  in  preparation,  a  Bi- 
ography or  Rev.  H.  B.  Soule,  by  his  Widow,, 
Those  persons  who  may  have  letters,  or  other 
matters,  which  may  contribute  to  the  materials 
of  such  a  work,  are  requested  to  forward  the  same 
to  Mrs.  C.  A.  Soule,  Granby,  Conn. 

We  have  thus  in  view  quite  an  array  of  volumes 
of  peculiar  interest,  and  to  these  may  be  added. 
The  Rose  or  Sharon  for  1858,  which  is  an- 
nounced to  be  ready  in  July,  and  promises  to  ri- 
val in  interest  and  beauty  any  previous  volume  of 
that  popular  annual.  Abel  Tompkins,  88  Corn- 
hill,  Boston,  is  the  publisher  of  the  Life  of  S.  R. 
Smith,  the  Discourses  by  Mr.  Mayo,  the  Sketches 
of  G.  H.  Clark,  and  the  Rose  of  Sharon.  He  al- 
so publishes,  in  connection  with,  the  publishers  of 
the  "  Gospel  Banner,"  the  work  by  Mr.  Drew. 
He  will  have  on  sale  all  the  other  volumes  as 
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A  PiLORiMAOi:  TO  Egypt.  By  J.  V.  C. 
Smith.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1852.  p.  383. 

Dr.  Smith  is  the  well  known  editor  of  the  "Bos- 
ton Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,*'  and  one  of 
the  most  captivating  of  all  popular  lecturers.  Ten 
or  fiAeen  years  ago  he  was  the  most  acceptable 
of  all  speakers  who  appeared  before.  Lyceums, 
and  could  give  to  such  a  subject  as  Comparative 
Anatomy,  a  fascination  that  was  truly  wonderful. 
He  was  the  editor  of  that  excellent  series  of  pa- 
pers,— the  Scientific  Tracts,  and  has  alwdys  spo- 
ken to  the  people  with  effective  power.  The  vol- 
ume before  us  is  what  might  be  expected  from 
his  pen  aAer  his  return  from  foreign  travel.  He 
furnishes  a  bountiful  amount  of  pictorial  illustra- 
tions, and  a  full  index  of  subjects.  The  volume 
embraces  **  a  Diary  of  Explorations  on  the  Nile, 
with  observations  illustrative  of  the  manners, 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Antiquities  and  Ruins.'* 

The  conversational  tone,  and  the  graphic  pic- 
turings  of  this  volume,  make  it  exceedingly  agree- 
able ;  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  pleas- 
ed with  it,  as  the  records  of  what  was  seen  by 
one  who  has«  acquired  and  used  most  admirably 
**  the  Art  of  Seeing.'*  It  is  published  in  a  hand- 
some style. 

The  Way  to  do  Good.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
Very  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  With  nu- 
merous Engravings.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  1852.  Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co., 
Cornhill. 

This  volume  completes  **  The  Young  Christian 
Series,'*  and  abounds  with  excellent  thoughts  and 
happy  illustrations.  Mr.  Abbott  discusses  Faith 
and  Works,  Motives,  the  duties  to  Self  and  the 
Poor,  personal  piety,  public  morals,  the  Church, 
Christian  Union,  and  other  themes  of  great  and 
enduring  interest.  We  need  not  only  the  Truth 
and  the  Life,  but  to  know  the  Way,  and  here  is 
an  admirable  treatment  of  the  Way  for  those  to 
whom  Mr.  Abbott's  theology  is  acceptable,  and 
rich  instruction  for  those  who  do  not  receive  that 
theology.  The  style  of  printing  and  illustration 
is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Daribn  ;  OR  the  Merchant  Prince.  By 
Eliot  Warburton.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 1852.  Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.,  Corn- 
hill. 

This  is  an  historical  romance,  by  the  author  of 
that  fine  volume,  **  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross," 
who  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  burning  of  the 
Amazon  at  sea.  It  was  written  during  a  Summer 
spent  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  and  Yarrow, 
and  is  a  work  of  interest  for  the  novel  reader. 


Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
N.  Tillinjrhast,  Principal  of  the  Slate  Normal 
School,  Bridgewater,  Mass.  Boston :  B.  B. 
Mussey  &  Co.     1852.     pp.  95. 

These  prayers  are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  published.  They  have  been 
used  by  the  author  more  than  ten  years  in  his 
own  school,  and  may  be  introduced  without  of- 
fence, we  should  suppose,  any  where.  They  are 
printed  in  bold,  clear  type,  each  prayer  limited 
to  a  single  page.  With  very  slight  ▼ariations, 
they  may  be  used  with  great  fitness  in  the  family 
for  morning  devotions. 

True  Manhood.     A  Sermon  delivered  in  the     ■ 
Calvert  Street  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.     Bj  O. 
T.  Flanders,     pp.  17. 

This  sermon  sketches  the  Man  of  the  World,  of  i 
the  Press,  and  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  set  forth 
the  character  of  the  bad,  unprincipled  man,  and 
then  is  given  a  picture  of  True  Manhood.    It  was     ' 
undoubtedly  an  effective  discourse. 

Letter  TO  Ladies  IN  behalf  or  Femalk 
Phtsicians.     By  Samuel  Gregory,  Secretary  of    i 
the  American  Medical  Education  Society.       Bos-    , 
ton  :  Published  by  the  Society,     pp.  48. 

This  most  excellent  letter  on  an  exceedingly  i 
important  claim,  may  be  ordered  for  12  1-2  cents, 
of  Bela  Marsh,  or  A.  Tompkins,  Boston,  Fowler 
&  Wells,  New  York,  and  other  booksellers.  Send  j 
Post  Office  stamps  and  you  can  receive  it  by  mail.  | 
It  is  worthy  of  being  read  by  every  woman,  and 
we  earnestly  commend  it  to  our  readers.  We  do 
think  that  the  education  of  females  as  physicians 
to  their  own  sex,  is  one  of  the  best  efforts  of  mod- 
ern times.  We  give  it  all  the  favor  we  hare  to  >' 
bestow. 

Music.  Publishedby  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Wash-     I 
ington  Street,  Boston.  | 

Mr.  Ditson  sends  forth  very  elegant  sheet  mu-  ; 
sic.  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  The  Jubilee  • 
Polka,  by  T.  Bissell  ;  First  Lessons  for  the  Piano 
Forte f  'to  be  published  in  four  Nos.,  containing  a 
selection  of  beautiful  and  easy  airs  from  eminent  , 
composers,  by  J.  B.  Duvernoy  ;  Moonlight  Fairy  i' 
Waltz,  by  J.  W.  Turner  ;  and  The  Dying  Exile^  ' 
words  by  Miss  H.  F.  Gould,  music  by  Dr.  Hook. 

Devotional  Sonos.      By  Geo.   G.   Corrie.    : 
Published,   for  the  author,  by  A.  Andre   &  Co., 
229  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  ; 

The  second  No.  of  this  serial  has  been  issued 
containing  four  compositions.  The  work  embra- 
ces a  collection  of  Anthems,  Chants,  and  Hymn 
Tunes,  designed  for  public  and  private  worship, 
and  we  should  be  pleased  to  find  attention  drawn 
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to  them  to  the  encouragement  of  the  author.  We 
long  for  the  time  when  sacred  music  shall  receive 
more  attention  in  the  education  of  musical  talent 
for  the  parlor  and  the  drawing  room,  that  the 
Sabbath  may  have  music  more  appropriate  for  its 
hours  of  hallowed  pleasure,  and  the  spiritual  song 
find  an  utterance  that  will  show  that  Music  loses 
no  charm,  but  answers  a  deeper  need,  when  it 
becomes  hallowed  to  wing  sacred  and  devotional 
thoughts. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  New  York  Ci- 
TT  Evening  Schools.  The  Committee  to  the 
Board  of  Education.     1852. 

We  suppose  ourself  indebted,  for  our  copy  of 
this  Report,  to  Miss  Ann  Eliza  Lloyd,  Principal 
of  the  Female  Department  of  the  Tenth  Ward 
Evening  School.  We  have  read  the  Report  with 
great  interest.  It  is  valuable  for  the  statistics  it 
gives  of  the  occupations  of  the  attendants  of  the 
Schools,  showing  that  the  hardest  workers  are 
the  most  desirous  of  improving  the  advantages 
thus  aflbrded  them.  We  never  were  struck  so 
forcibly  before  with  the  fact,  how  much  regular 
employment  has  to  do  with  a  desire  for  instruc- 
tion. Miss  Lloyd,  in  her  Report  to  the  Commit- 
tee, says  : 

"  I  rejoice  that  the  public  feels  an  interest  in 
these  schools  ;  no  person  can  visit  them  without 
acknowledging  the  almost  boundless  good  they 
are  doing  for  society.  If  we  say  nothing  of  the 
book  knowledge  they  there  gain,  we  must  admit, 
that  by  attending  these  schools,  their  morals  are 
much  improved,  and  they  are  prepared  to  become 
better  members  of  society,  by  having  been  with 
those  who  were  mild  in  their  manners,  and  who 
taught  them  to  become  so.  I  could  not  but  no- 
tice that  some,  who  were  exceedingly  coarse  and 
rough  in  their  manners  when  first  admitted,  grad- 
ually became  like  their  class-mates  ;  the  moral 
influence  these  schools  exert  upon  them,  is  almost 
equal  to  the  knowledge  they  receive.  And  dur- 
ing the  term,  to  the  credit  of  the  scholars  be  it 
said,  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  ring  the  bell,  a 
simple  sign  for  silence  being  sufficient.'* 

Annual  Report,  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Rosine  Association.  April  1,  1852.  Philadel- 
phia. 

This  Association  is  an  admirable  charity  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  asylum  for  a  class  of  females 
who  have  lost  the  sympathies  of  society,  and  to 
lead  them  back  to  virtuous  associations,  by  hon- 
est labor  and  religions  culture.  Here  is  mani- 
fested the  largest  faith,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  wit- 
ness the  moral  heroism  with  which  these  ladies 


disagreeable  of  all  paths  of  womanly  duty.  There 
is  great  breadth  in  this  charity.  It  aims  to  com- 
pass the  whole  life  and  all  the  exposures  and  ne- 
cessities of  its  objects.  It  profiers  not  only  an 
asylum  for  the  time  being,  a  school  of  mental  and 
moral  improvement,  and  instruction  in  the. art  of 
sewing  and  tailoring,  household  labor,  &c.,  but  a 
refuge  in  any  time  of  exigency — a  home  where 
counsel  can  be  given  and  sympathy  secured  in 
any  hour  of  need.  It  has  given  rise  to  another 
good  institution,  a  Home  for  the  Friendless,  to 
which  females  can  resort  who  are  in  search  of 
employment  and  need  to  be  secured  from  evil 
counsel  or  influence.  An  Intelligence  Office  is 
also  under  the  care  of  this  charity,  where  the  ex- 
posed orphan  can  find  friends  to  aid  to  the  secu- 
rity of  virtue  and  to  a  good  home.  This  is  at  No. 
204,  North  Eighth  Street. 

The  Rosine  Institution  has  been  in  operation 
for  five  years,  and  has  records  of  most  beautiful 
success — in  making  the  death  hour  happy  amid 
virtuous  associations,  preparing  many  for  situa- 
tions of  usefulness  in  families,  restoring  daugh- 
ters to  their  families,  and  rescuing  from  haunts  of 
shame  those  who  have  been  lured  thither. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  such  an  Institution 
in  a  city  like  ours.  It  is  in  itself  a  monument  of 
rich  hope  ;  a  rebuke  of  those  whose  passions 
cause  the  ruin  deplored  ;  a  manifestation  of  a 
virtuous  scrutiny  that  is  abroad,  becoming  more 
and  more  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  the  evil,  and 
the  characters  who  trample  purity  under  the  heel 
of  lust  ;  and  a  refuge  to  which  the  humane  can 
lesort  when  a  victim  is  to  be  rescued,  and  the 
great  need  is  of  somebody  to  receive  her,  and  ex- 
ert over  her  a  permanent  influence  for  good.  Le- 
gal visiters  to  our  prisons  discover  fit  subjects  for 
such  charity  in  girls  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  must  be  leA  to  deeper  degradation  were  there 
no  Christians  like  the  Rosine  Managers,  to  whom 
application  could  be  made. 

The  success  of  the  past  settles  the  question 
concerning  the  claims  of  this  institution.  One 
case  is  recorded  of  a  woman  who  had  been  in 
prison  more  than  fifty  times,  and  who  had  lived  a 
life  of  degradation  from  her  twelfth  to  her  twen- 
ty-fifth year,  who  is  now  a  respectable  tailoress. 
Let  the  Rosine  institution  be  endowed  by  the 
good  and  the  humane  ;  and  let  those  who  in  re- 
pentance look  back  in  horror  on  the  ruin  their 
passions  have  caused,  remember  that  the  best 
charity  to  which  they  can  bestow  the  alms  of 
penitence  is  that  whose  object  is  the  restoration 
of  the  like  guilty. 

Two  hundred   twenty-three  females  have  been 
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retd  understandingly  when  thej  entered,  124 
could  not  write,  105  had  been  intemperate,  59 
professed  to  be  Catholics,  52  Methodists,  24 
Episcopalians,  28  Presbyterians.  One  of  the  for- 
mer inmates  has  been  four  years  in  the  family  in 
which  she  was  placed  from  the  institution.  What 
Romances  of  Facts  might  be  given  by  the  Rec- 
ords of  this  Christian  Home  !  We  have  heard 
some  that  may  impel  us  one  day  to  write. 

Arvine*s  Ctclopedia  of  Anecdotes. 
Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

This  very  interesting  work,  presenting  Anec- 
dotes of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,  is  now 
completed.  Eight  numbers  have  been  issued,  and 
we  notice  that  the  collection  of  articles  amounts 
to  8040.  We  commend  the  complete  work  to  our 
readers. 

Memoirs  or  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli. 
Two  volumes.  By  R.  W.  Emerson,  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning,  and  J.  F.  Clarke. 

This  is  Biography  after  a  new  order.  It  is  aw- 
fully honest,  and  reveals  the  most  inward  work- 
ings of  a  richly  gifted  and  strangely  disciplined 
woman.  If  ever  there  was  a  soul  that  desired  to 
give  the  highest  expression  to  the  capabilities  of 
its  nature,we  think  that  distinction  may  be  claimed 
for  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  Her  Memoir,  though 
modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  triad  of  Mystics 
through  whom  it  comes  before  the  world,  presents 
a  mighty  power  of  mind  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter. Nevertheless,  the  book  is  a  sad  one  to  us  ; 
and  the  fatal  climax  in  the  death  by  shipwreck, 
with  her  husband  and  child,  seems  an  anticipated 
close  of  a  tragic  life.  The  brief  records  of  the 
School  Tears  in  Providence,  where  she  was  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Greene  Street  School,  are  exceeding- 
ly beautiful  and  touching.  Such  teachers  for 
daughters  are  of  unspeakable  worth.  No  higher 
work  is  performed  for  the  spirit,  than  is  wrought 
by  such  an  infusion  into  many  hearts,  of  all  that 
is  beautiful,  strong  and  divine -in  one  wealthy 
soul. 

Universalist  Quarterly  and  General 
Review.  Edited  by  H.  Ballou  2d.  D.  D.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  Tompkins.     April,  1852. 

This  issue  contains  seven  articles  besides  the 
Literary  Notices.  Progress,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Government  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  Rev.  G.  H. 
Emerson  ;  Importance  of  Universalism  in  Relig- 
ious Culture,  by  the  editor — Rev.  H.  Ballou  2d  ; 
Cranmer  and  the  Anglican  Church,  by  Rev.  O.  W. 
Wright  ;  The  Soul  in  the  Future  State,  by  Rev. 
D.  Skinner  ;  Tyre,  Commerce  and  Prophecy,  by 
Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer  ;  Justification  by  Faith,  and 
Justification  by  Works,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ballou  ; 
Washington,  or  Greatness,  by  Rev.  T.  S.  King. 


At  the  present  wrhing  we  have  not  seea  the 
Quarterly,  and  therefore  simply  announce  the 
contents  as  advertised. 


In  the  preface  to  an  excellent  volume  entitled 
"  Unitarianism  Defended,**  containing  discourses 
by  Martineau,  Thom  and  Giles,  Liverpool,  Eng., 
we  find  the  following  strong  and  truthful  paaeage: 

"  No  man  will  follow  Orthodoxy  gratuiioutlif. 
It  is  necessary  to  set  it  forth  as  the  only  escape 
from  Hell,— else  no  man  would  burden  himself 
with  it.  And  thus  Orthodoxy  is  condemned  to  be 
damnatory.  Intolerance  is  the'  very  condition  of 
its  existence.  Cursing  is  its  breath  of  life.  Let 
it  acknowledge  that  the  pure  heart  and  the  pure 
life,  and  the  spirit  of  faith  in  God,  may  save  a 
soul  from  death,  and  Orthodoxy  will  have  distol^ 
vediUelf;  for  nothing  but  the  last  nocessity,  the 
attainableness  of  safety  by  no  other  means,  could 
justify  its  existence.*' 

In  this  volume  we  6nd  the  following  amoog 
many  other  just  sentiments  : 

**  The  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  the  miikd 
is  its  own  recompensej     Harmony  with  God 

18    not  merely  TdS  MEANS    OF    SALVATtOlT. 

RUT  SALVATION  ITSELF.  Something  of  God*s 
own  blessedness  is  attached  to  whatever  accords 
with  his  own  nature." 


*<  *  Burns,*  says  Miss  Fuller,  'still  only  in 
the  dawn  of  his  celebrity,  was  invited  to  dine 
with  one  of  the  neighboring,  so-called,  gentry. 
On  arriving,  he  found  his  plate  set  in  the  ser- 
vants* room.  After  dinner,  he  was  asked  into 
the  room  where  guests  were  assembled,  and  a 
chair  being  placed  for  him  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  board,  a  glass  of  wine  was  offered,  and  be 
was  requested  to  sing  one  of  his  songs  for  the 
entertainmentof  the  company.  He  drank  off  the 
wine,  and  thundered  forth  his  grand  song,  *'  For 
a*  that,  and  a*  that,*'  with  which  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  refresh  the  memories  of  all  readers,  for 
we  doubt  there  may  be,  even  in  republican  Amer- 
ica, those  who  need  the  reproof  as  much,  and 
with  far  less  excuse,  than  had  that  Scottish  com- 
pany : 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a*  that  ? 
The  coward-slave  we  pass  him  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a*  that ! 

For  a*  that,  and  a'  that  ; 

Our  toil  obscure,  and  a'  that. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp. 

The  man*8  the  gowd  for  a'  that.'  *' 
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BOOIS  AND  READING. 

Acts  viii.  28  :  And  sitting  in  his  chariot  read 
Esais  the  prophet. 

This  w^s  the  man  of  Ethiopia,  an  eunuch  of 
enreat  authority  under  Candace  queen  of  the 
Ethiopians.    He  was  her  treasurer,  but  the  bus- 
iness of  his  station,  the  delusions  of  rank,  and 
the  glory  of  royalty  did  not  keep  his  mind  away 
from  the  highest  interests  of  a  human  soul.    By 
some  means  he  had  heard  of  Israel's  God,  and 
pursued  a  long  journey  to  worship  at  Jerusalem. 
As  he  was  returning  homeward,  sitting  in  his 
chariot,  he  occupied  his  time  in  reading.    The 
book  he  held  before  his  sight  was  not  a  work  on 
State  affairs,  a  wondrous  history,  or  some  fan- 
ciful tale,  but  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Unlike  many,  his  interest  in  the  worship  he  had 
attended,  did  not  end  with  his  passing  from  the 
Temple ;   the  incense  of  the  soul  did  not  die 
away  with  the  perfume  of  the  altar ;  but  the 
flame  there  kindled  was  fed  with  appropriate 
fuel.     He  read  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  The 
solemn  music  of  that  deep  roll  of  prophetic  wis- 
dom was  poured  into  his  soul,  and  his  mind 
was  elevated.    Absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the 
hallowed  scroll,  he  passed  along  the  way  of  his 
journeying,  and  but  for  the  noise  of  the  chariot 
wheel,  his  reading  might  have  been  heard.  One 
did  mystically  hear  it,--Philip,  the  servant  of 
Christ,  who  was  prompted  by  the  spirit  to  run 
to  his  assistance  as  an  interpreter  of  the  dark 
portions  of  the  Word.    With  the  swiftness  of 
prompt  charity,  Philip  joined  himself  to  the 
chariot  and  said,   **  Understandest  thou  what 
thou  readest  ?'*  The  Ethiopian  was  not  a  man 
of  pride,  and  therefore  he  did  not  receive  this 
question  as  one  of  discourtesy,  or  as  intimating 
some  want  of  discernment  which  was  shameful. 
No ;  he  was  reading  to  understand,  for  upon 
that  depended  the  usefulness  of  the  book  to  him; 
he  wanted  not  only  to  run  his  eye  over,  the  black 
lines,  but  to  hear  in  hissoul  the  music  expressed 
in  those  characters.     He  answered  Philip  as  a 


man  who  is  eager  to  obtain  knowledge,  and 
said,  "  How  can  I,  except  some  man  should 
guide  me?"  He  immediately  invited  Philip  to 
come  up  into  the  chariot,  and  sit  with  him. 
Philip  did  so;  and  as  there  they  sit  together, 
gazing  intently  on  the  sacred  scroll,  we  see  a 
picture  eminently  suggestive.  The  result  of 
that  interview  was  the  conversion  and  baptis- 
ment  of  the  Ethiopian,  who  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing,  while  Philip  departed  to  other  fields  of 
labor. 

Happiness  is  the  grand  pursuit  in  all  varieties 
of  reading,  by  the  grave  and  gay,  the  youthful 
and  the  aged,  the  healthy  and  the  invalid.  But 
the  quality  of  the  happiness  pursued  deserves 
attention  ;  for  the  rejoicing  of  the  Eunuch  was 
as  truly  happiness  as  ever  was  given  to  any 
reader  from  the  perusal  of  the  most  entertaining 
or  exciting  volume,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  of  the  purest  and  highest  quality.  All  of 
us  may  enliven  Life's  Journey  by  Reading,  and 
as  we  move  along  in  the  path  of  the  Years  in 
the  chariot  of  Time,  we  may  have  an  intellec- 
tual and  religious  companion  in  a  Book ;  but 
never  shall  we  know  the  kind  of  rejoicing  that 
came  to  the  Ethiopian  except  the  Book  of  Books 
receives  a  portion  of  our  attention.  It  cannot 
be  innocently  neglected.  As  one  among  many 
books,  it  holds  a  rank  by  reason  of  its  extraordi- 
nary character,  its  antiquity,  its  frequent  quota- 
tion in  other  volumes,  the  vastness  of  the  litera- 
ture to  which  it  has  given  birth,  the  basis  it  has 
afforded  to  institutions  and  laws  ;  to  be  ignorant 
of  its  contents  is  to  deprive  ourselves  of  a  chief 
instrument  of  the  best  educational  force.  The 
grandest  facts,  the  sublimest  expressions  of  feel- 
ing, the  loftiest  flights  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion, the  most  hallowing  poetry,  are  to  be  found 
within  the  lids  of  this  great  Ark  of  Truth.  In 
that  Book,  God  speaks  as  in  no  other.  It  has 
wrought  revolutions  no  other  book  could  pro- 
duce. It  answers  wants  which  all  other  vol- 
umes are  too  poor  to  supply.  It  illuminates  the 
dark  providences  of  this  life  with  the  glory  of 
the  future,  and  onens  avenues  bv  which  the  low- 
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liest  mortal  may  come  into  communion  with 
the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  Happy  is  that  soul  to 
whom  the  Bible  has  a  prominence  which  no 
collection  of  books  can  obscure,  and  who  finds 
in  the  intensity  of  his  desire  to  know  its  treas- 
ures, a  Philip  to  guide  him  in  understanding 
what  he  reads. 

From  this  elevation,  we  look  abroad  over  the 
world  of  letters,  and  what  an  ocean  of  literature 
spreads  out  before  us  !  The  vastness  confuses ; 
and  when  we  see  how  inevitably  all  classes  are 
more  or  less  encompassed  by  reading  and  ne- 
cessarily affected  by  what  they  read,  my  present 
theme  receives  an  importance  that  claims  most 
serious  attention.  Four  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  the  introduction  of  Printinjf,  and 
what  a  transformation  has  been  effected  by  the 
genius  of  moveable  types  !  What  a  multiplica- 
tion of  books  has  been  constantly  increasing, 
while  the  periodical  and  newspaper  press  has 
added  a  mass  of  printed  matter  beyond  compu- 
tation. Libraries,  easy  of  access,  abound  in 
every  well  regulated  community,  furnishing  a 
vast  variety  of  reading  to  thousands.  Works  of 
fiction  can  now  be  purchased  for  the  price  that 
was  requisite  in  our  boyhood  to  obtain  a  single 
hurried  reading ;  and  ere  the  bearer  of  some 
eloquent  oration,  or  scientific  lecture  can  find  a 
moment  to  criticise  the  performance,  a  verbatim 
report  is  put  into  his  hands  wet  from  the  press  by 
the  news-boy.  We  are  in  danger  of  being  carried 
along  by  the  force  of  the  current  without  exercis- 
ing the  caution  which  should  never  be  whirled 
to  death.  One  of  the  mightiest,  most  subtle,  most 
general  educational  influences  in  our  midst,  is 
Reading ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  a  man  is  known 
by  the  company  he  keeps,  it  is  equally  true  that 
he  may  be  known  by  the  books  or  papers  he 
reads.  What  a  person  relishes  in  reading,  may 
indicate  to  himself  or  others  the  character  of 
his  mind  ;  it  will  accurately  show  what  portion 
of  his  nature  is  voluntarily  brought  into  play  or 
worked. 

Reading  may  be  pursued  as  an  End^  or  for  an 
End;  it  may  leave  the  mind  as  water  leaves  a 
sponge,  or  it  may  be  as  that  same  water  given 
to  nourish  the  roots  of  a  plant,  sending  the  force 
of  growth  into  every  fibre  of  the  plant. 

The  objects  of  reading  may  be  summed  up 
as  four  :— First,  To  increase  the  force  of  Thought 
—the  energy,  accuracy  and  product  of  Think- 
ing; Second,  To  add  to  one's  stock  of  knowl- 
edge or  information;  Third,  To  afford  Enter- 
tainment— the  recreation  of  the  passing  hour; 


And  Fourth,  To  minister  to  the  Religious  and 
Devotional  feelings  and  affections. 

My  Ideal  of  a  Good  Reader  embraces  a  doc 
regard  for  each  of  these  kinds  of  Reading.  They 
have  their  time  and  place,  and  to  neither  can  a 
man  become  a  slave  or  victim  without  a  neglect 
of  a  portion  of  his  nature.  Let  us  consider  them. 
And,  first.  Of  force  of  Thought.  No  time  is  lost 
by  some  attention  being  given  to  the  caltiratioii 
of  force  of  thought,— the  power  of  applying  the 
mind  with  concentrated  action  on  a  giveo  idea 
or  proposition.  It  is  this  energy  of  mind  whiqh 
enables  one  to  read  to  some  purpose,  to  keep 
himself  free  from  the  enlargements  of  sophistry, 
the  delusions  of  high  wrought  descriptions  which 
cover  some  wrong  principle.  He  is  able  to  test 
the  impressions  made  by  a  book,  and  can  accu- 
rately weigh  the  moral  it  conveys,  or  the  Influ- 
ence it  would  exert.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
the  mind  can  be  disciplined.  There  is  no  dis- 
cipline where  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  at- 
tempt the  solving  of  some  difiSculty,  and  where 
the  reader  desires  to  go  through  the  book  as  a 
musical  box  is  wound  op  and  plays  the  tone 
through  without  pause,  far  unlike  the  perform- 
ance of  the  same  tune  by  the  fingers  which  are 
moved  by  a  will  that  resolves  to  master  al)  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  giving  the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  soul  to  each  note. 

In  the  acquisition  of  force  of  thought,  energy 
of  thinking,  lies  the  ability  to  appropriate  the 
materials  which  reading  brings,  to  form  crea- 
tions of  our  own,  to  apply  to  ourselves  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  By  this  faculty,  the  reading 
of  a  book  suggests  some  inventive  thought,  some 
new  principle  of  life  and  action,  some  cheerfol 
view  of  Nature  and  Providence,  some  pictarings 
of  the  fancy  that  enliven  the  hours  of  care  and 
bring  "  sunshine  to  life's  shady  places."  It  will 
secure  the  mind  against  giving  itself  exclasively 
to  the  entertainment  of  reading,— the  sweet- 
meats and  dainties  of  literature. 

II.  To  read  for  information  and  knowledge  is 
the  duty  of  every  intelligent  being.  We  ought 
to  know  something  of  our  nature,  of  the  world 
we  live  in,  of  our  race  as  affected  by  other  climes, 
other  governments,  other  religions.  The  rast 
universe  with  which  we  are  surrounded  rereals 
the  God  who  made  us,  and  the  solemn  mysteries 
of  our  being  can  find  some  illumination  by  the 
study  of* the  works  of  the  great  Creator.  The 
wonders  of  fact  are  far  greater  than  the  wonders 
of  fiction  ;  and  the  study  of  Natural  Science  and 
History  will  open  scenes  of  grandeur  surpassing 
the  picturings  of  romance,  and  beauties  far  be- 
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yoDd  the  fancies  of  fairy  tales.  Every  person 
should  be  interested  in  the  range  of  knowledge 
that  touches  his  profession,  that  comes  within 
the  range  of  daily  duty,  and  by  acquaintance 
with  which  he  may  be  able  to  acquit  himself  the 
better.  It  is  a  laudable  ambition  which  impels 
a  person  to  furnish  himself  with  the  means  of 
being  an  intelligent  talker,  capable  of  holding  a 
part  in  the  conversation  circle  by  which  he  can 
contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  hour,  and  bring 
out  the  resources  of  other  minds  to  enrich  his 
own.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  society  that  will 
promise  a  better  result,  than  an  effort  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  conversation  circle  towards  mat- 
ters of  real  interest  to  us  as  rational  beings— 
that  shall  enlarge  the  field  of  thought — that  shall 
interest  us  more  in  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world — that  shall  enable  us  to  estimate  more 
justly  our  own  times— that  shall  redeem  us  from 
the  power  of  selfishness,  and  make  us  laborers 
in  the  great  work  of  human  improvement.  To 
do  this,  a  great  reform  must  be  produced  in  gen- 
eral reading.  Many  must  alter  their  minds  as 
to  why  and  how  and  what  and  when  they  should 
read,  and  then  intelligent  reading  will  become 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  accomplishments. 

III.  But  by  this  strain  of  remark,  I  do  not,  by 
any  means,  set  aside  all  ficlion,  for  it  is  fiction 
that  brings  to  the  circle  of  social  spirits  some  of 
the  finest  turns  of  thought,  the  most  exquisite 
forms  of  expression,  the  sweetest  images  of  the 
human  heart,  the  most  delightful  creations  of 
genius.  To  how  many  beautiful  beings  has  Fic- 
tion given  birth, — beings  who  speak  to  us  as 
though  they  were  the  shades  of  those  we  have 
known,  who  influence  us  to  virtue,  to  heroism, 
to  love,  to  all  the  activity  that  ennobles  and  dig- 
nifies. We  cannot  part  with  these.  There  is 
no  power  in  death  to  melt  their  forms  and  re- 
solve them  into  dust.  They  live  with  us.  They 
are  a  part  of  our  life.  They  make  us  feel  the 
more  our  celestial  inheritance.  They  are,  like 
the  beautiful  mythological  deities  of  the  Greeks, 
mediators  between  the  human  and  the  divine. 
They  make  more  real  to  us  the  spiritual  part  of 
our  nature;  they  carry  out  into  the  realm  of 
thought  and  imagination,  aspirations  and  long- 
ings that  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  realities  of 
daily  life.  As  Painting  and  Sculpture  and  Mu- 
sic embody  the  glory  of  our  holiest  dreams,  and 
present  us  an  order  of  beauty  that  is  the  essence 
of  all  lovely  things,  so  the  fiction  of  the  novelist 
and  the  poet  can  answer  a  want  of  the  soul.  An 
illustrative  anecdote  gives  point  and  force  to 
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novel  is  but  an  extended  illustration  of  some 
thought  or  idea.  Nathan's  story  of  the  Ewe 
Lamb  fixed  the  arrow  of  remorse  in  the  heart  of 
David  as  an  undisguised  rebuke  could  not  have 
done  it;  and  the  Great  Teacher  employed  the 
Parable  with  a  wisdom  that  betokened  the  best 
appreciation  of  the  use  of  the  imagination,  pic- 
torial thought. 

The  tendency  of  the  love  of  Fiction  is  to  ab- 
sorb all  interest  in  one  kind  of  reading  and  to 
leave  the  mind  undisciplined.  Few  are  aware 
of  the  influence  which  a  perpetual  recurrence  to 
light  reading  has  upon  them.  I  passed  two 
young  ladies  awhile  since  in  the  street  as  they 
were  conversing  about  a  then  popular  novel— a 
book  that  hundreds  around  us  were  perpetually 
talking:  about,  but  which  is  now  seldom  men- 
tioned. One  of  these  ladies  said  to  the  other  as 
I  passed  by,-"  I  never  was  so  interested  in  all 
my  life.  I  was  all  carried  away  with  it.  I  could 
not  think  of  any  thing  else.  I  could  not  sleep 
at  night  when  I  went  to  bed,  but  kept  thinking 
over  what  I  had  read."  Now,  does  any  one 
suppose  that  such  an  absorbing  interest  in  a  book 
does  not  have  an  influence  on  the  reader  ?  In 
what  can  a  person  be  so  lost  for  the  time  and 
yet  the  moral  character  be  unaffected  ?  Unless 
alt  the  laws  of  the  intellectual  world  are  sus- 
pended, and  the  mind  be  sustained  by  a  constant 
miracle,  this  all  engrossing  interest  in  a  hook 
must  affect  the  springs  of  character.  And  we 
see  the  evil  results  in  numerous  cases  where  ev- 
ery other  form  of  reading  is  discarded,  and  the 
well  worn  novel  shows  in  the  library  what  the 
taste  is.  It  is  really  melancholy  to  look  in  some- 
times at  such  a  resort  as  the  Providence  Athe- 
nsum  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  see  the 
throng  of  persons  who  seek  one  Alcove— who 
think  not  of  a  work  on  Biography,  Science,  Nat- 
ural History,  Religion,  or  any  branch  of  the 
utilities  of  knowledge,  and  give  their  leisure  even 
on  the  Sabbath  to  the  novel.  Some  take  out 
three  novels  for  one  Sabbath. 

The  absorbing  love  of  this  kind  of  reading 
creates  a  distaste  for  every  thing  that  is  not  ex- 
citing—that does  not  keep  the  mind  in  a  fer- 
ment, like  the  yest  of  the  tossing  waves  of  the 
sea.  One  thing  in  many  shapes,  like  the  harle- 
quin of  the  theatre,  is  given  to  them.  Love  as 
a  passion,  is  the  staple  article ;  and  the  struggle 
of  two  unfortunates  to  get  married  who  ought 
to  remain  separate,  is  the  whole  basis  of  a  thou- 
sand stories  that  fill  the  town  with  excitement 
as  the  last  novel  is  read.    It  is  astonishing  to 
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courses  of  conduct  are  justified,  what  villanies 
go  unrebuked,  when  they  are  dressed  up  in  ati 
agreeable  and  elegant  fiction.  And  farther  than 
this,  the  inflowing  of  detestable  small  trash  in 
the  shape  of  nouvelettes  and  epitomised  roman- 
ces, is  alarming  to  every  lover  of  virtue  and  pu- 
rity. Under  the  cover  of  maintaining  morality, 
the  most  infamous  designs  are  prosecuted ;  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  defile  all  that  is  pure  by 
a  gilded  picture,  a  showy  phantom,  a  death*s 
form  decked  with  roses.  However  the  tomb  is 
garnished,  the  odor  of  the  dead  is  there.  And 
these  implements  of  Satan  are  allowed  to  oper- 
ate where,  it  would  seem,  the  most  jealous  scru- 
tiny should  be  exercised  over  the  formation  of 
character.  The  wicked  passions  of  an  author 
will,  sometimes,  insensibly  to  himself,  be  infus- 
ed into  his  work,  and  they  are  drunk  in  by  the 
unsuspecting  reader.  The  vilest  principles  lie 
concealed  in  the  working  of  the  plot.  Religion 
is  sneered  at  as  something  repulsively  puritan- 
nical ;  profligacy  is  made  the  freaks  of  a  good 
hearted  fellow ;  moral  rottenness  is  covered  by 
the  moss  of  beautiful  manners  and  pleasing  ad- 
dress ;  and  a  base  poltroon  is  elevated  into  a 
hero,  with  all  the  glory  of  magnanimity  and 
honor. 

A  class  of  fictitious  works  has  sprung  up  of 
late  years,  yvhich  is  any  thing  but  commenda- 
ble. They  profess  to  be  co-workers  in  the  great 
social  reforms  of  our  age.  They  elaborately  de- 
lineate all  forms  of  vice  on  the  pretence  that 
evil  must  be  known  before  it  can  be  corrected, 
as  though  we  need  to  know  the  details  of  every 
thing  before  we  can  labor  against  the  principle 
involved.  But  we  can  pour  water  on  to  the 
burning  house  without  stopping  to  see  every 
nook  and  corner  to  which  it  may  have  penetra- 
ted. We  are  all  easy  enough  inclined  and 
prompted  to  evil  without  endangering  ourselves 
the  more  by  our  familiarity  with  what  has  be- 
trayed thousands.  Books  that  deal  in  descrip- 
tions of  debasing  passions  always  exaggerate 
the  decoying  externals  of  vice— they  always 
make  the  picture  of  what  betrays  as  enchanting 
as  possible,  and  many  have  been  injured  by  the 
subtle  workings  of  such  vicious  literature,  to 
whom  the  reality  on  which  the  romance  is  pro- 
fessedly based,  would  come  with  disgust.  There 
is  certainly  no  need  to  paint  every  bad  thing 
that  is  to  be  seen,  nor  to  reduce  them  to  minia- 
ture pictures  and  place  them  where  we  can  see 
them  every  day.  The  Psalmist  when  he  thought 
of  the  seductions  of  Idolatry  prayed,  "  Turn 
away  mine  eye  from  beholding  vanity  J"    And 


by  this  prayer  he  showed  his  wisdom.  He 
not  of  that  presumptuous  class  who  are  always 
boasting  that  they  have  no  fear,  and  love  to  see 
how  near  they  can  go  to  a  precipice  and  how 
far  they  can  bend  over  it  without  falling.  He 
knew,  as  we  ought  to  know,  that  avoidance  is  a  > 
great  part  of  our  duty  in  reference  to  tempta-  | 
tion  ;  that  little  by  little  the  foundation  of  good 
principles  may  be  undermined,  and  the  whole 
fabric  fall  in  an  unexpected  hour, 

«  As  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea 
When  heaven  was  all  tranquility." 

The  most  fearful  destruction  of  chafacter  has 
been  produced  by  despised  temptations,  by  tam- 
pering with  ungodly  things.  And  wtio  can  tell 
but  that  the  Ethiopian  in  his  chariot  realized 
this,  and  as  he  returned  from  the  Holy  City,  was 
eager  to  fortify  himself  against  the  attractions 
that  might  tempt  him  to  return  to  idolatry — to 
change  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into 
the  likeness  of  brute  nature.  He  was  wise  in 
feeling  his  danger,  and  preparing  his  powers  of 
resistance  for  noble  activity  by  reading  and  stu- 
dying the  sublime  prophecies  and  descriptions 
of  God  and  human  character  which  are  given  in 
the  book  of  Isaiah. 

This  thought  reminds  me  of  the  fourth  kind 
of  reading  which  enters  into  the  Taricty  which 
may  be  available  to  all,— that  reading  which 
ministers  to  the  religious  feelings  and  aflfections. 
Too  little  of  this  kind  of  reading  receives  atten- 
tion ;  too  much  do  we  neglect  private  and  home 
culture  of  religion,  making  our  entire  depend- 
ance  to  be  upon  the  ministrations  of  the  Pnlpit 
and  the  Conference  Room.  There  are,  in  many 
places,  too  many  meetings  and  too  little  relig- 
ious reading,  if  the  object  is  to  form  a  strong 
and  harmonious  character.  I  would  do  honor 
to  our  denomination  by  mention  of  the  great  ex- 
tent of  patronage  given  to  our  religious  papers 
and  periodicals.  By  these  religious  and  dero- 
tional  reading  is  carried  weeWy  and  monthly  in- 
to our  families,  and  a  good  work  is  done  for  re- 
ligious and  moral  growth.  But  yet  it  is  a  la- 
mentable fact,  that  even  mothers  will  give  op  a 
periodical  that  is  devoted  to  religious  interests, 
and  that  embraces  nothing  for  entertainment 
which  religion  does  not  sanction,  and  take  in  its 
place  a  package  of  stories  that  have  but  few  re- 
deeming traits. 

Our  reading,  I  have  said  is  a  test  ofchararjer^ 
and  in  nothing  is  this  more  true  than  in  refer- 
ence to  religious  and  devotional  reading.  Where 
there  is  little  or  no  relish  for  such  reading,  who 
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can  fail  to  see  an  absence  of  the  finest  qualities 
of  mind  ?  who  can  overlook  the  fact  that  relig- 
ions faith  has  not  taken  the  hold  which  it  ought 
to  have  upon  the  heart  ?  When  "  Drelincourt  on 
Death,*'  was  published,  the  publisher  engaged 
Defoe,  the  author  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  to  pre- 
fix to  it  the  story  of"  Mrs.  Veal's  Ghost,"  in  or- 
der to  draw  attention  to  it,  as  religion  was 
deemed  then  a  ghostly  matter,  fiut  to  us  there 
are  attractions  to  devotional  reading  of  an  oppo- 
site  character  to  Defoe's  story.  There  is  joy  in 
the  meditations  of  our  faith.  The  realm  of 
Gospel  Hope  is  a  glorious  realm,  and  to  the  vis- 
ion of  the  soul  the  sublimest  beauty  is  revealed. 
It  is  grander  than  the  realm  of  Fiction— more 
wonderful  than  the  stories  of  fairy  land— more 
beautiful  than  the  Eden  of  Poetry. 

Yet  Poetry  may  aid  us  in  entering  and  enjoy- 
ing the  realm  of  Gospel  Hope.  It  may  give 
language  for  our  emotions  and  feelings,  and 
help  us  interpret  ourselves  to  ourselves.  I  have 
in  my  library  a  volume  of  poetry  entitled  "  Rec- 
reation for  the  Sabbath."  It  is  a  singular  title, 
but  the  intention  of  the  editor  must  be  discern- 
ed. He  knew  that  some  kind  of  reading  was 
needed  to  occupy  the  leisure  of  the  Sabbath — 
something  that  would  contribute  to  the  pleas- 
antness and  relief  of  the  day.  Now  poetry  does 
afford  the  right  kind  of  recreation  for  that  day. 
No  happier  evenings  are  known  than  when  the 
family  gather  around  the  table,  and  vocalize  the 
poet's  thoughts,  and  talk  of  the  themes,  the  im- 
agery, the  music  of  the  language.  Poetry  gives 
us  the  condensation  of  thought.  It  abounds 
with  feeling.  It  can  stir  the  deep  waters  of  the 
heart.  It  has  ever  been  the  form  in  which  the 
loftiest  efforts  of  the  mind  have  been  expressed, 
and  hence  prophet  and  poet  mean  the  same.  If 
I  could  rule  the  mind  of  a  child,  one  of  my  first 
efibrts  would  be  to  impart  a  love  of  poetry.  Such 
a  taste  has  a  refining  and  softening  effect  on  the 
heart.  It  makes  the  soul  susceptible  to  the  most 
exquisite  beauty  of  nature.  **  It  is,"  says  Sou- 
they,  "  no  trifling  good  to  win  the  ear  of  children 
with  verses,  which  foster  in  them  the  seeds  of 
humanity,  and  tenderness,  and  piety,  and  awa- 
ken their  fancy,  and  exercise  pleasureably  and 
wholesomely,  their  imaginative  and  meditative 
powers.  Poetry,  in  this  sense,  may  be  called 
the  salt  of  the  earth  ;  we  express  in  it,  and  re- 
ceive in  it  sentiments,  of  which,  were  it  not  for 
this  permitted  medium,  the  usages  of  the  world 
would  neither  allow  utterance  nor  acceptance. 
And  who  can  tell  in  our  heart-chilling  and  heart- 


much  more  debased,  how  much  more  worse  we 
should  have  been  in  all  moral  and  relisrious  res- 
pects, had  it  not  been  for  the  unnoticed  and  un- 
suspected influence  of  this  pre?ervative." 

HENRY   BACON. 


FAITH'S  VISION  OF  DEATH  AND  HIS 
CONQUEROR. 

"  Oh  Death !  where  li  thy  itlng  ?  Oh  Grave !  where  !•  thy 
▼Ictory  f** 

**  I  HAD  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream,*' 

In  the  lone  watches  of  the  stilly  night  ; 
A  wondrous  radiance  as  frocn  Heav«n  did  beam 

Around  and  o*er  me  to  my  inner  sight. 
And  bright  winged  angels  hovered  near  my  bed. 

And  smiled  apon  me  with  their  starry  eyes  ; 
Soft,  harp-like  music  o*er  my  soul  was  shed^ 

Which  seemed  to  float  e*en  out  of  Paradise. 

A  voice  did  ring  upon  mine  inner  ear — 

'*  Oh,,  mortal,  look  !    and  doubt  His  grace  no 
more  ; 
Dry  up  thy  tears, — bo  hence  thine  every  fear — 

Behold — reflect  !  and  silently  adore. 
Behold  thy  world  ! — It  waxes  dim  and  old. 

And  pale  the  beams  of  the  expiring  sun  ; 
The  time  hath  come  by  prophet-bards  foretold, — 

The  work  of  Man  on  this  broad  earth  is  done.** 

I  saw — and  meteor-like,  mid  skiey  gloom. 

Glared  out   the   waning   stars.       A  voice  did 
swell 
0*er  land   and   sea — <*  Behold   th*    approaching 
doom  !" 
Loud  thunders  chimed  e*en  like  a  solemn  knell. 
And  pealed  from  sea  to  sea,  and  shore  to  shore, 
Telling  in  startling  tones 
Amid  earth's  dying  groans. 
That  Time  with  mortal  man,  is  soon  to  be  no 
more. 

I  looked  again — and  to  my  wondering  sight 

I  saw  a  haggard  form,  which  thrilled  mo  with 

affright  ; 
And  on  his  haughty  brow,  in  characters  of  flame, 
I  read  his  mighty  triumphs,  and  knew  his  hated 

name. 
I  listened  to  his  song  of  impious  jubilee. 
And  knew  that  mighty,  conquering  Death,  was 

holding  revelry. 

Defiance  beams  from  his  burning  eye. 
As  around  him  he  sees  his  victims  lie  ; 
He  quaileth  not,  though  the  thunders  roll- 
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But  blindly  and  madly,  in  revelry. 
He  shouteth  his  song  of  jubilee. 

*'  Ho,  ho  !  in  my  triumph  I  stand  alone  ; 

I  am  Lord  of  the  earth,  by  land  and  sea  ; 
I  am  King  of  the  world,   on  my  skull-heaped 
throne, 

I  will  shout,  in  my  triumph  and  jubilee  i 
King  Death  in  his  spoils  has  a  merry  time  ; 

Ho  !  my  thankless  labors  are  o*er  at  last  ; 
I  will  rattle  the  skulls,  while  their  doleful  chime 

Shall  mingle  well  with  the  waiting  blast. 

Ho  !  I  stand  in  my  glory  all  alone, 

I  have  conquered  well — I  have  conquered  all  ; 
And  my  victims  lie  all  around  my  throne. 

Kings— beggars    of    earth— both  great     and 
small. 
The  loit  was  a  miser,  gray  and  old, 
And  he  muttered  a  curse  with  his  parting  breath  ; 

And  closer  he  clutched  his  cankering  gold. 
And  he  scowled  in  his  wrath  upon  old  king  Death. 

The  earth  hath  rest  from  its  feverish  strife. 

All  hearts  now  laid  in  the  dust  so  low  ; 
I  have  dried  up  the  streams  of  guilty  life. 

Their  purple  currents  no  longer  flow  ; — 
The  harvest  of  life  I  did  bravely  reap, 

I  have  labored  long— I  have  labored  well ; 
I  have  sealed  all  eyes  in  oblivion's  sleep  ; 

None— none  have  I  left  my  triumphs  to  tell. 

I  have  fought  with  sword,  I  have  fought  with 
bow. 

With  cannon  balls  and  with  gleaming,  dart, — 
And  a  million  a  day  I  have  e*en  laid  low — 

Tet  the  tide  of  life  seemed  to  get  the  start. 
Ho  !  'twas  sport  to  me  when  the  crimson  tide 

Like  waters  ran  on  the  battle  field  ; 
On  the  sulphurous  clouds  I  would  sometimes  ride — 

Ha,  ha  ! — and  with  neither  helm  nor  shield. 

I  had  many  a  subtle,  cunning  art 

That  worked  far  better  than  sword  or  spear  ; — 
I  had  poisons  mixed  for  the  brain  and  heart  ; 

I  have  slain  with  Love — I  have  slain  with  fear. 
I  had  poisons  bitter,  and  poisons  sweet, 

No  earth-born  quack  had  more  than  I  ; 
Some  called  me  names — but  none  a  cheat. 

Ah,  few  would  dare  King  Death  defy. 

But  my  favorite  poison  was  the  bowl 

Of  maddening  wine.     It  would  sear  the  brain. 

And  palsy  the  heart,  and  blight  the  soul  ; 

Ah,  myriads  on  myriads  e*en   thxu  I've  slain.— 

And  many  a  helping  hand  had  I 

In    Age,    and    Hatred,   and    Pride,    and 
Crime — 


But  at  last  it  came  their  turn  to  die. 
All  save  King  Death  and  gray-haired  Time. 

Ho  !  here  I  stand  in  my  triumphs  alone  ; 

The  brave  old  earth  now  rests  from  strife  ; 
Here  aie  my  victims,. and  here  my  throne. 

All  gathered  in  is  the  harvest  of  Life. 

All  that  lived  and  moved  are  dead  ; 

Hope  and  Fear  with  all  have  fled  ; — 

Yet,  ah  me  I — why  thus  so  sad  ? 

In  my  work  of  spoils  I  was  ever  glad. 

Ah,  I  am  sad— but  I  scarce  know  why — 

'Tis  this— 'tis  this— no  more  to  die! 

Oh,  could  I  soar  to  yonder  star. 

And  ravage  other  worlds  afar — 

But  such  idle  thoughts—away  ! — 

Here's  my  kingdom,— here  my  prey. 

Ho  !  the  revelry  again  ! 

Million  skulls  of  millions  slain  ! 

Pile  up  dust,  and  pile  up  bones, 

King  Death's  monumental  thrones. 

Here  will  I  watch  my  hard  earned  wealth  ; 

None  shall  take  by  force  nor  stealth  ; 

A  merry,  a  merry  time  have  I  ; 

Old  King  Death  shall  never  die — 

Alas  ! " 

He  heard  a  mournful  cry. 

And  around  with  fear  he  gazed — 
He  saw  old  Time  pass  by. 

And  o'er  him  lightnings  blazed. — 
"  King  Death— friend  Death  !  ho,  ho  !** 

Cried  Time  as  he  tottered  by — 
««  We  all  things  have  laid  low — 

But  mark — we  too  must  die." 

The  wild  seas  hushed  their  roar. 

And  stilled  was  the  mourning  blast  ; 
The  reign  of  Time  was  o'er. 

And  the  sun  is  quenched  at  last. 
Loud  pealed  the  trumpet's  wail. 

And  the  stars  like  leaves  did  fall  ; 
King  Death  with  fear  did  quail. 

But  for  mercy  dared  not  call. 

«  King  Death,  thou  too  must  die  !** 

The  trumpet  voices  pealed, 
"  No  more  His  power  defy. 

But  to  Heaven's  mandate  yield." 
And  then  pale  lightnings  flashed 

Around  that  skull-heaped  throne  ; 
All,  all  in  ruins — dashed — 

And  the  echo — but  a  groan. 

The  rock-ribbed  mountains  quaked. 

And  belched  a  sea  of  flame  : 
And  the  silent  dead  awaked, 
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Immortalized  and  glorified,  as  from  their  duat 
they  came. 
Death*!  triumphs — ob»  how  vain. 

And  short  his  revelry  ; 
His  victims  live  again — 

They  rise— they  sweep  their  golden  harps  in 
heavenly  melody. 

Oh,  glorious  and  enrapturing  is  the  sight ! 
I  see  the  myriad,  blissful  spirits  bright  ; 
A  new-born  world  is  beaming  with  immortal  light. 
I  see  the  Lord  of  Life— as  angels  prostrate  fall  ; 
A  glory  streams  around  him,  as  they  crown  him 
"  Lord  of  all.'* 

Behold!  ten  thousand  white  and  heavenly  banners; 
Hark  !  hear  from  myiiad  harps  and  tongues  the 

loud  hosannahs. 
Behold  the  crowns  of  gold,  with  glorious  radiance 

gleaming — 
And  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  revive,  and  in 
fadeless  youth  are  beaming. 
Behold  the  old  and  dying  earth 
Comes  forth  in  new,  immortal  birth. 
A    home — a  glorious  heaven    below,   unto    my 
vision  seeming. 

The  teign  of  Death  and  Sin  are  o*er  ; 

An  Eden  smiles  from  sea  to  sea,  and  shore  to 
shore. 
Immanuel  reigns  on  earth — the  earth  a  beauteous 
heaven  ; 
Oiace  triumphs  over  every  foe, 
And  this  new  world  e*en  here  below, 
lo  deathless  and  perennial  bloom,  is  to  the  ran- 
somed given. 

Behold  the  bright  and  happy  throng  ; 
Hark  !  hear  the  new,  triumphant  song, 

A  holy  rapture  to  my  spirit  bringing  ; 
Seraphs  and  angels — spirits  all. 
Now  heed  the  high  archangel's  call  ; 
The  shining  hosts,  adoring  bow. 
The  smiling  earth — a  heaven  now. 

From  pole  to  pole,  is  with  the  swelling  anthem 
ringing. 

It  comes — it  comes — loud  pealing, 

The  bliss  of  heaven  revealing — 

Oh,  the  strange,  rapturous  feeling, 

With  holy  influence  o*er  my  spirit  stealing  ! 
In  wonder  do  I  gaze,  and  silently  adore. 
While  listening  to  the  anthem-shouts  that  peal 
from  shore  to  shore. 

Oh,  God,  enough  ! — salvation's  banners  I  behold 
Around  the   burning  Throne,  in  triumph  now 


Bright,  joyous  hosts,  with  sweet-toned  harps  of 

gold. 
And  starry  diadems,  there  in  that  new-born 

world. — 
They   come — they    come  ! — a    shining,    myriad 

throng, 
«God   reigns  o'er  all,  in  all" — the    swelling, 

anthem  song. 

The  weary  eye  of  Faith  must  turn  away — 

It  cannot,  must  not,  e'en  in  Vision  see 
These  wonders  all,  while  linked  with  this  gross 
clay  ; 
Yet  to  the  soul,  comes  yet  the  minstrelsy 
Of  Man  Redeemed,  in  anthem  shouts   of  loud 

Hosannahs  ; — 
Once  more— once  more,  I   see  them  wave  Im- 
manuel's  white  and  all  victorious  Banners. 

The  Vision  fades  away, — and  with  it  every  anxi- 
ous doubt  and  fear  ; 

Its  wondrous  purpose  seemed,  this  gloomy, 
doubting  heart  to  cheer  ; 

I  waked  with  grateful  soul,  and  the  wondrous 
Vision  blest. 

Which  to  my  troubled  spirit  brought,  a  sweet  and 
heavenly  rest. 

Faith  beamed  all  cloudless  now,  with  celestial 
radiance  bright, 

And  Death — ah.  Death  was  robbed  of  all  its  fear- 
ful gloom  and  might. 

NSLBON    BHOWN. 

Eden  Vale. 


RICHARD  THE  FIRST. 


Among  the  ancient  princes  of  England  distin- 
guished for  military  prowess,  none  are  more 
justly  conspicuous  than  Richard  the  Lion  Heart- 
ed—"CcBur  de  Lion."  Yet  the  writers  of  fic- 
tion have  so  embellished  or  falsified  the  incidents 
of  his  life,  that  the  reader  can  scarcely  separate 
truth  from  fiction  in  reading  their  productions. 
After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  scenes  of  his  event- 
ful life,  by  different  historians,  I  have  thought 
an  abridged  sketch  would  not  be  inappropriate 
for  the  pages  of  the  Repository. 

Richard  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  the  Sec- 
ond, one  of  the  wisest  and  most  ambitious  prin- 
ces of  the  age.  The  sons,  inheriting  the  ambi- 
tion of  their  parent,  caused  him  much  trouble 
by  their  undutiful  behavior.  They  even  joined 
the  standard  of  the  king  of  France,  against  him. 
Two  of  his  sons,  Henry  and  Geofrey,  came  to  a 
premature  death  on  the  Continent.  The  two 
remaining  sons,  Richard  and  John,  still  contin- 
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ken  by  their  misconduct.  He  died  heaping 
curses  upon  them.  Richard  immediately  has- 
tened thither,  when  he  heard  of  his  father's 
death,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  his  form,  reposing 
silently  in  death,  he  was  struck  with  remorse 
and  penitence  for  his  past  ingratitude,  and  ex- 
claimed in  the  bitterness  of  bis  heart,  that  be 
was  his  father's  murderer.  He  afterwards  cn- 
dearored  to  atone  in  part  for  bis  unfilial  con- 
duct, by  kindness  to  bis  remaining  parent,  the 
queen  Eleanor. 

As  the  eldest  remaining  son,  Richard  succeed- 
ed bis  father  to  the  throne  of  England.  The 
rage  for  crusades,  justly  denominated  monu- 
ments of  human  folly,  was  then  at  its  height. 
Eren  at  the  coronation  of  Richard,  the  zeal 
against  the  infidels  broke  out,  and  a  vast  army 
was  soon  ready  to  follow  him  to  Palestine.  He 
resorted  to  any  and  every  means  to  raise  suffi- 
cietvt  money  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  army  during  the  Crusade,  remarking  that  he 
would  sell  London  itself,  could  be  find  a  pur- 
chaser. Yet  military  glory  alone  prompted  bim 
to*  the-  enterprise.  He  was  admonished  by  a 
celebrated  preacher  of  the  Crusade,  to  rid  him- 
self of  bi»  vices,  previous  to  bis  departure— his 
pride,  avarice,  incontinence.  "  You  counsel 
well."  replied  Kicbard,  "  and  I  hereby  dispose  of 
the  first  to  my  templars,  the  second  to  the  monks, 
the  third  to  my  prelates." 

Philip,  king  of  France,  also  sailed  at  the  same 
time,  with  avast  army  and  met  Richard  at  Mes- 
sina. The  forces  were  here  detained  a  whole 
Winter.  Their  united  army  amounted  to  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  Richard,  m  early  life, 
had  been  affianced  to  Alice,  sister  to  the  king  of 
France.  But  be  afterwards  saw  and  loved  Be- 
rengaria,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  and 
he  now  absolutely  refused  to  wed  his  betrothed. 
His  mother  and  the  princess  Berengaria  joined 
bim>  at  Messina,  the  former  however  returned  to 
England,  the  latter  accompanied  him  to  Pales- 
tine. Their  marriage  was  consummated  at 
Lamisso,  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus.  His  young- 
er sister,  Joan,  also  accompanied  bim  to  the 
holy  wars.  After  many  perilous  adventures 
the  armies  arrived  at  Acre,  in  time  to  gather 
laurels  from  the  siege  of  this  place,  which  had 
been  attacked  two  years  by  the  Christians  and 
defended  by  Saladin  and  the  Siracens.  Here 
the  two  monarchs,  especially  Richard,  acquired 
a  splendid  reputation,  by  repeated  acts  of  valor 
and  renown.  The  Syrian  mothers  made  use  of 
bis  name  to  terrify  their  children,  and  if  a  horse 
started  from  the  way,  the  rider  was  wont  to  ex- 


claim. "  Dost  thou  think  king  Richard  is  in  that 
bush."  As  micht  be  expected,  a  discord  soon 
arose  between  the  two  rivals  in  power,  Richard 
and  Philip,  and  the  latter,  pleading  ill  health  as 
an  excuse,  returned  to  France.  Richard  still 
continued  to  gather  laurels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
till  he  6nally  concluded  an  honorable  trace 
with  Saladij),  and  set  out  on  his  retnrn  to  En- 
gland. But  misfortunes  awaited  him :  He  was 
shipwrecked  at  Aquilla,  and  putting  on  the  dis- 
guise of  a  common  pilgrim,  with  only  two  at- 
tendants, he  resolved  to  pass  secretly  throogh 
Germany.  He  was  however  discovered,  thrown 
into  prison,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  severi- 
ty. Charges  were  brought  against  him  of  which 
he  was  innocent,  and  when  his  presence  was 
most  needed  in  his  own  kingdom,  he  was  de- 
tained fourteen  months  in  captivity.  His  un- 
natural brother  John,  forgetting  the  ties  which 
should  have  prompted  him  to  deeds  of  valor  for 
bis  rescue,  conspired  with  the  king  of  France 
for  his  ruin.  His  mother  on  the  contrary,  and 
his  subjects  in  England,  were  incessant  in  their 
efforts  for  bis  liberation. 

He  was  at  last  summoned  to  a  Diet  at  Worms, 
to  answer  charges  brought  against  him.  He 
spoke  in  bis  own  defence  with  spirit  and  elo- 
quence, inspired  by  bis  long  captivity  in  a  for- 
eign land.  Bursts  of  indignation  too,  proceeded 
from  a  heart  wounded  by  the  most  cruel  treat- 
ment. His  enemies  foresaw  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  detain  him  longer,  and  finally  prom- 
ed  his  release  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  queen  Eleanor  and  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  came  for  him,  with  the 
money,  and  the  "  Lion  Hearted"  prince  was  once 
more  free. 

Yet  even  then  bis  enemies  pursued  him,  and 
would  fain  have  arrested  bim  again,  but  making 
all  possible  baste,  be  had  sailed  and  was  out  of 
sight  of  land  ere  bis  pursuers  reached  Antwerp. 
The  joy  of  the  English  knew  no  bounds  when 
their  king  was  once  more  in  safety  upon  their 
shores.  He  was  crowned  anew  at  Winchester 
amid  scenes  of  splendor,  unrivaled  in  that  peri- 
od. As  soon  as  the  king  of  France  beard  of  bis 
release,  be  wrote  to  John  in  these  terms:  "Take 
care  of  yourself,  for  the  devil  is  broken  loose.*' 
This  brother  was  afterwards  forgiven  by  Rich- 
ard, through  the  intercession  of  their  mother, 
and  taken  once  more  into  favor. 

Yet  not  long  was  Richard  destined  to  enjoy 
the  love  of  his  admiring  subjects.  He  received 
a  wound  in  bis  shoulder  while  besieging  a  cas- 
tle, and  the  unskilfulness  of  the  surgeon  render- 
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ed  it  mortal.  He  died  in  the  forty-second  year 
of  his  age,  the  tenth  of  his  reign.  He  left  no 
descendants.  His  wicked  brother  John  succeed- 
ed him  in  the  kingdom.  Richard  was  a  pas- 
sionate lover  of  poetry,  and  was  the  author  of 
some  poetic  compositions ;  but  he  is  chiefly  cele* 
brated  for  the  military  renown  he  acquired  in  the 
Crusade  against  the  Infidels. 

8.   M.   FEBKIN3. 
Wllmtn^on,  Vi. 


THE  SHADOWS. 

Oter  our  table,  as  we  sat  at  oar  noontide 
meal,  came  the  shadows  strangely  dark  and  then 
rich  flashes  of  sunshine.  **  How  tho  shadows 
come  and  go  !"  said  one  ;  •«  That  is  a  poetical 
lino,"  remarked  another  ;  and  so  the  poet  took 
it  and  here  is  the  gift  of  her  muse,~E.  A.  P.  to 
E.  A.  B. 

**  How  the  shadows  come  and  go  !" 
Flitting  o'er  us,  to  and  fro  ; 
Now  a  gleam  of  sunshine  playing, 
Now  a  cloud  its  gloom  portraying. 

O  *tis  like  the  life  we're  living  ! 
Lights  and  shades  the  world  is  giving, 
Crossing,  leaving  on  the  heart 
Impress  of  each  passing  art. 

It  is  like  our  inmost  feeling 
In  the  process  of  revealing, — 
Love  with  all  its  light  of  grace 
Making  beautiful  the  face  ;— 

Then  a  cloud,  some  hidden  sorrow 
Quickly  spreadeth,  and  the  morrow 
Seems  a  dawn  to  drear  and  chill. 
We  would  fain  escape  its  ill. 

Life  is  like  a  fleeting  shadow 
Darting  o'er  a' blooming  meadow — 
Passing  onward  to  the  sea, 
Crossing  its  immensity — 

Melting,  when  its  race  is  run 
With  the  splendor  of  its  sun  ! 
Shadows  come  not  where  immortal 
Sunshine  gilds  the  spirit's  portal. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  THREB  REFORflERS. 

We  have  been  keeping  the  following  article 
for  the  Month  of  Anniversaries.  During  May, 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  numer- 


ous societies  hold  their  anniyersaries,  setting 
forth  the  claims  of  the  Bible,  Peace,  Missions, 
Colonization,  Anti-Slavery,  Sabbath  Schools, 
Tracts,  Education  of  Ministers,  and  other  moral 
and  religious  Ideas  embodied  in  associated  ac- 
tion. We  think  the  following  Allegory  will  not 
do  any  one  harm,  but  may  give  a  useful  thought. 
It  was  communicated  to  "  The  National  Era,** 
and  was  written  by  Miss  Eliza  Sproat  of  Phila- 
delphia.    ED. 

"  Once  in  a  far-away  old  sea  there  lay  a  deso- 
late island—desolate,  that  is,  of  humanity,  but 
populous  with  a  rank  yet  stunted  growth  of 
black  weeds  that  sprawled  and  over-rode  and 
jostled  each  other  as  if  they  had  been  a  nation 
of  politicians.  So,  day  by  day,  and  generation 
after  generation,  they  pierced  the  slrme,  shed 
their  poison,  and  ran  to  seed,  till  all  nobler  veg- 
etation shrank  to  their  standard,  and  the  whole 
island  lay  blustering  in  the  heat,  naked  as  a  lid- 
less  eyeball  in  the  sun. 

Just  at  this  time  three  patriots  arose  and  cal- 
led a  meeting;  and  here  it  may  be  objected,  that 
the  component  parts  of  this  committee  (being 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Flame,  a  Stone,  and 
and  an  Acorn)  were  not  calculated  to  produce 
that  perfect  harmony  so  eminently  observable  in 
the  councils  of  human  patriots.  This  objection, 
however,  loses  its  force  when  we  learn  that  the 
meeting  was  conducted  throughout  with  the 
strictest  reference  to  Congressional  precedent— 
Stone  in  the  chair.  Flame  on  the  floor.  Acorn 
taking  his  turn  as  auditor.  Hiss,  hiss,  roart 
splutter,  whiz,  crash  !  General  Flame  is  about 
to  address  the  meeting. 

*  Mr.  Speaker  and  Fellow-Islander,  I  go  ibr 
war !  Long  enough,  and  too  long,  already,  have 
we  lain  wallowing  in  our  national  sins,  tnrning 
over  in  our  sleep,  and  whining  "peace ;"  turning 
back  again,  and  mumbling  "patience.*'  Long 
enough,  and  too  long,  have  we  seen  this  fair, 
broad  islami,  from  which  miles  of  forest  trees 
might  swing  their  perfumed  branches  to  heaven, 
swarming  with  a  pigmy  population,  torning  all 
the  earth's  richness  to  rankness,  and  the  sweet 
air  to  poison — changing  the  very  overwealth  of 
life  into  noisome  death. 

*  As  for  peace,  have  we  not  tried  it  ?  Have  I 
not  wandered  meekly  for  years  in  the  midst  of 
their  follies— seen  them  poison  themselves  by 
millions  by  drinking  intoxicating  gases,  and 
contented  myself  with  telling  them  distinctly 
that  I  thought  them  fools  ?  Beheld  the  stronger 
species  enslave  and  over-ride  that  darker  weed 
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and  merely  informed  them  that  I  considered 
them  knaves  ?  I  have  preached  to  them,  and 
they  have  not  listened  ;  I  have  told  them  of  their 
abominations  by  the  hour,  and  they  have  driven 
me  from  their  midst  with  inji^ratitude  and  deris- 
ion. Patience  is  a  weakness,  peace  is  a  crime, 
with  so  mean  and  vile  a  nation.  No;  we  will 
away  forever  with  these  delusions — we  will 
come  down  npon  them  in  a  whirlwind  of  fire- 
Justice  !  Liberty  !  Vengeance  !  They  shall  die.' 
[Thump,  thump,  thump,  6op!] 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  has  the  floor.» 

*  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  extreme 
admiration  of  the  opinions  just  uttered  by  our 
estimable  fellow-islander.  The  sentiment  is 
exquisite— the  figures  truly  grand.  This  pre- 
mised, I  know  the  honorable  islander  will  ex- 
cuse my  remarking  that  the  statements  are  gen- 
erally incorrect,  and  the  arguments  fallacious. 
In  the  first  place,  far  from  wallowing,  as  our 
friend  poetically  expresses  it,  it  has  always  been 
my  pride  and  pleasure  to  hold,  in  my  heart  of 
hearts,,  a  secret  abhorrence  of  sin.  If,  owing  to 
circumstances,  and  the  natural  sensitiveness  of 
a  delicate  mind,  I  have  hitherto  refrained  from 
expressing  sentiments  that  might  not  be  appre- 
ciated, am  I  the  less  a  patriot  ?  Reason  answers 
No !  Humanity  answers  No !  Christianity,  which 
forbids  the  casting  of  pearls  before  swine;  ^• 
nignantly  answers  No  ! 

*  What !  have  we  no' faith  ?  Can  the  petty  er- 
rors of  a  few  generations  shake  our  trust  in  the 
eternal  principles  of  trutb  and  justice  ?  Oh,  my 
beloved  friends,  how  ofteo,  when  my  tender 
bosom  has  bled  for  the  sufferiDgs  of  this  genera- 
tion, have  I  heroically  withdrawn  my  eyes  from 
the  scene  of  trial,  to  fix  them,  with  a  "sublime 
and  pious  faith,  npon  unerring  Providence  ! 

*  Moreover,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  per- 
sonally, I  must  say  that  the  conduct  of  these  isl- 
anders to  myself  has  ever  been  marked  with 
kindness  and  toleration;  for  many  peaceful 
years  have  I  laimin  their  dominion,  unnK)lesting 
and  undisturbed.  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, to  me,  of  openly  avowing  our  senti- 
ments ?  I  should  be  overwhelmed  with  persecu- 
tion and  contempt.  Oh,  my  friends,  let  us  be 
virtuous !  Let  us  remember  that  others  have 
rights,  which  must  not  be  infringed ;  and  oh, 
let  us  ever  take  (o  our  hearts  that  sacred  injunc- 
tion, which  advises  us  to  wink  at  the  beam  in 
our  brother's  eye,  and  so  hide  the  mote  in  our 
own. 

*  And  hehe  let  me  impress  upon  my  appreci- 
ating audience  the  one  great  reason  why  so 


many  misguided  patriots  have  failed  in  their  at- 
tempts to  reform  the  world  ;  because  they  missed 
the  time.  Do  we  need  recourse  to  reason  to  sap- 
port  this  assertion?  Certainly  not ;  for  has  not 
the  Sacred  Standard  itself  declared  that  a  sin 
exterminated  too  soon,  only  leads  the  way  to  a 
host  of  others,  different,  but  perhaps  more  terri- 
ble ?  For  when  the  house  is  swept  and  garnish- 
ed, the  devil  returneth,  with  seven  others  more 
wicked  than  himself. 

*  Beloved  friends,  allow  me  to  close  with  this 
remark,  assured  that  it  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  all.  We  hate  all  kinds  of  sin,  and  abhor  all 
kinds  of  slavery.  We  wish,  from  the  depths  of 
our  bleeding  souls,  that  it  were  expedient  to  as- 
sist the  oppressed  and  denounce  the  oppressor; 
but—it  is  not  yet  time.' 

[Trip,  trip,  rustle,  patter.] 
'  Mr.  Acorn  has  the  floor.' 

*  Mr.  Speaker :  I  take  the  liberty  to  disagree 
with  botft  the  foregoing  theories.  This,  as  oor 
friend  remarks,  is  a  fair  and  favored  island — 
worthy  to  be  covered  with  a  race  of  trees  that 
should  aim  to  pierce  the  clouds,  and  swing  their 
miles  of  perfumed  branches  in  one  gigantic  cen- 
ser to  Grod.  The  principle  of  Life  is  here  in 
abundance— all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
highest  order  of  vegetation.  Now,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  in  our  island  chemistry,  that  this 
principle  must  develop  itself  continually,  either 
for  good  or  evil ;  must  assert  its  majesty  in  gi- 
ant forests,  or  run  riot  in  pigmy  weeds.  What 
is  the  state  of  things  at  present  ?  Year  af\er 
year  finds  this  proud  race  spreading  wider  and 
wider  its  influence  and  luxuriance,  sinking  lower 
and  lower  from  the  true  standard  of  vegetation. 
How  shall  we  remedy  snch  an  evil?  If  our 
friend,  General  Flame,  rebuke  them  harshly, 
they  will  rise  in  indignation.  How  can  they 
know  they  are  weeds,  when  they  have  never 
seen  a  tree  ?  If  he  attempt  to  punish  them,  his 
fiery  presence  will  either  call  forth  from  the 
slime  all  its  foul  vapors,  and  from  the  wounded 
weeds  all  their  latent  poisonous  juices,  and  then 
leave  them,  half  conquered,  to  grow  again  amid 
their  rottenness ;  or  he  will  exterminate  all,  and 
lay  bare  the  island,  only  to  find  the  whole  earth 
quickening  with  the  seeds  of  a  new  generation. 

*  I  would  not,  however,  be  ijnderstood  to  agree 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone ;  for  while  I  admit  that 
the  devil  re-entered  the  house  that  was  swept 
and  garnished,  I  would  suggest  that  it  was  not 
because  it  was  swept,  but  because  it  was  lef^ 
empty.  Unless  we  tenant  the  house  with  an 
angel,  it  is  useless  to  expel  the  devil.     Unless 
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we  plant  the  seeds  of  Troth,  it  is  folly  to  war 
with  the  weeds  of  Falsehood.  And  this  hrin^ 
me  to  the  plan  I  would  propose,  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  our  beloYed  island.  We  are  patriots ; 
we  wish  to  reform  our  country.  You  have  each, 
I  doubt  not,  your  ideal  of  a  perfect  system  of  so- 
cial Te^iretation  ;  for  myself,  I  have  never  seen 
one  perfect  tree,  much  less  a  forest ;  yet  in  the 
core  of  my  heart  I  feel  an  essence  of  greatness, 
a  divine  burning,  if  I  might  so  speak,  a  drop  of 
God,  that  will  not  let  me  die  until  I  have  ac- 
complished my  mission.  To  speak  out  of  time 
is  of)en  a  folly ;  not  to  speak  at  all  is  a  deadly 
crime.  Therefore,  because  I  am  but  a  little 
acorn,  and  only  better  than  the  weeds  in  my  un- 
fulfilled intentions,  I  denounce  them  not ;  but  as 
they  believe  in  themselves,  and  I  in  the  higher 
life  of  branches  and  fruit,  I  accept  them  not,  but 
mean  to  put  forth  my  leaves  in  my  own  way,  so 
help  me  dew  and  sunshine. 

*  Fellow  patriots,  I  propose  that  each  retire 
into  a  corner  of  this  broad  island,  and  there,  in 
toil  and  silence,  concentrating  about  himself  the 
strength  of  the  earth,  the  sweetness  of  the  winds, 
the  glory  of  the  sunshine,  re-/orm  himself  into 
something,  (what,  I  know  not,)  strong  enough 
to  strike  his  feet  through  the  earth,  and  fling  his 
arms  to  heaven,  and  drop  from  his  fingers  mil- 
lions of  seeds,  which' — 

[Hiss !  hiss !  roar !  splutter !  whiz !  crash  !] 
Acorn,  turning  his  head  in  amaze,  beheld  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stone  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  cold  per- 
spiration, and  the  General  advancing  towards 
himself  in  a  terrible  heat,  spitting  and  flashing 
and  dancing  around  him  like  a  little  madman. 

And  here  let  us  pause  a  moment,  to  compre- 
hend the  philosophy  of  what  appeared  to  little 
Acorn  a  most  unaccountable  opposition.  Now, 
as  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Flame  to  do  aught 
but  burn,  or  of  Stone  to  do  more  than  lie  still 
an(f  grow  slimy,  they  were  thus  enabled  to  per- 
ceive so  clearly  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 
Acorn's  proposition. 

*  To  bury  one's  self  in  the  earth,'  said  Flame, 
'  is  purely  impossible ;  he  is  a  madman.' 

*  To  grow  and  plant  seeds,'  said  Stone,  •  is 
simply  out  of  the  question.  He  must  be  put 
down  at  once.' 

'  But,  friends,'  persisted  Acorn,  in  alarm  for 
his  unexpressed  idea —  I 

*  Down  with  him  !*  hissed  the  General.  i 

*  Put  him  out !'  gasped  the  leverend  gentle- 
man. 

*  One  word  more,'    insisted    Acorn,    *  plant 


'  Down  with  him !  he  is  a  rioter !'  '  An  Athe- 
ist!'      *A   Seditionist !'      *A  Philanthropist!' 

*  Non-resistant !'     *  Doesn't  respect  the  clergy  !' 

*  Put  him  out !'    '  Question,  question !' 

The  proceedings  assuming  here  somewhat  of 
a  chivalric  character,  the  details  are  consequent- 
ly lost  to  the  world  and  the  reporter.    The  min- 
utes next  affirm,  that  according  to  a  custom  pe- 
culiar to  that  island,  each  patriot  had  voted  for 
himself  and  his  own  principles,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  body  else  and  their  principles.    The 
latest  recorded  plans  of  action  for  the  salvation 
of  the  perverted  vegetables  ran  as  follows : 
General  Flame.    *  I  will  punish  them.' 
Rev.  Mr.  Stone.    '  I  will  pray  for  thera.* 
Mr.  Acorn.    *  I  will  set  them  an  example.' 
At  this  point,  struck  with  the  idea  that  una- 
nimity, under  the  circumstances,  was  not  to  be 
expected,  the  meeting  hastily  adjourned — Flame, 
to  invent  some  scheme  for  punishing  the  whole 
island ;  Stone  to  devise  a  plan  for  rebuking  the 
errors  of  vegetation   in   the  abstract,  without 
wounding  personal   feelings;    Acorn,  to  bury 
himself  in  a  corner,  and  begin  to  grow. 

Some  years  have  passed  since  the  events  here 
recorded,  during  which  time  the  General  has 
blustered  round  the  island,  in  a  perfect  fury  of 
reform,  blowing  up  every  thing  in  general,  and 
doing  no  good  in  particular.  Sometimes  he  is 
heard  thundering  in  the  North,  rooting  up  old 
weeds,  without  the  power  to  plant  new  seeds ; 
and  anon  he  is  blazing  away  in  the  South, 
scorching  the  few  remaining  trees,  and  exciting 
the  weeds  to  a  hot-house  growth  of  rankness. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  has  also  been  actively 
engaged  in  rebuking  the  sins  o^  other  islands. 

Little  Acorn  has  risen  above  the  weeds,  which 
at  first  had  well  nigh  stopped  his  progress,  has 
gathered  Strength  from  the  earth,  and  sweetness 
from  the  winds,  and  beauty  from  the  light.  He 
is  now  strong— the  swaying  of  his  body  shakes 
the  earth,  and  his  feet  discover  her  hidden 
springs.  His  head  greets  the  clouds ;  his  arms 
spread  in  blessipg  over  the  land,  and  from  his 
fingers  drop  forever  the  seeds  of  true,  strong  life." 


THB  EARL'S  BRIDB. 
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Up  and  down  lord  Arthur  walketh 

With  a  slow  and  solemn  tread, 
Sadly  to  himself  he  talketh 
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And  the  lady  at  his  side 
Seemeth  sadder  than  a  bride. 

Soft  the  lady  singeth  lowly 
Some  sad  air  of  other  times. 

While  his  sterner  voice  is  slowly 

Chiming  with  the  quaint  old  rhymes  ; 

But  the  lady*8  look  is  strangely  cold 

As  one  who  has  bartered  love  for  gold. 

And  she  o*er  a  brow  unwrinkled 
T^nes  her  curls  of  golden  light. 

But  the  locks  of  the  lord  are  sprinkled 
With  the  threads  of  silvery  white. 

And  the  touch  of  his  hand  on  her  own 

Seemeth  cold  as  a  funaral  stone. 

Dreaming  of  one  who  is  sleeping 
The  passionless  sleep  of  the  dead. 

He  heeds  not  the  fitful  weeping 
Of  her  he  so  cruelly  wed  ; 

If  her  .eye  be  bright  or  dim. 

Matter's  little  now  to  him. 

fn  the  sHent  church-yard  lieth, 
'Neath  the  mournful  willow  shade, 

Where  the  breeze  of  evening  sighetb 
O'er  the  grav«  where  she  is  laid. 

All  the  love  hie  youth  had  won« 

With  the  mother  of  his  eon. 

And  the  child  she  blest  in  dying 
Wanders  on  a  foreign  shore, 

Far  from  where  her  form  is  lying 
With  a  sadness  shadowed  o*er. 

On  his  brow  no  sunshine  lies. 

And  his  heart  within  him  dies« 

He  had  loved  a  noble  maiden. 
She  became  his  father's  bride. 

And  his  heart,  with  giief  o*erladen« 
Drooped  within  his  breast  and  died. 

Deep  and  fearfully  be  swore 

Woman  should  not  charm  him  more, 

fiilent  lies  the  mother  sleeping 
From  life*s  busy  whirl  apart. 

Gloomily  the  son  is  keeping 
Watch  above  his  broken  heart  ; 

And  the  father's  tears  are  shed 

For  the  living  and  the  dead.  ^ 

Fainter  grows  the  lady's  singing. 
Sadder,  softer  grows  the  strain. 

In  her  ear  a  voice  is  ringing. 
She  may  never  hear  again  ; 

He  who  taught  her  heart  that  song. 

He  has  been  a  wanderer  lonv. 


To  her  eyes  the  tears  are  welling. 
She  is  wishing  she  had  died 

Ere  her  maiden  love  upswelling 
Had  been  crushed  by  cruel  pride  ; 

Ere  her  heart  had  grown  so  cold. 

She  could  measure  love  with  gold. 

How  life's  brighter  memories  linger. 

Seeming  sunshine  ever  yet. 
But  the  circlet  on  her  finger 

Tells  her  that  she  muit  forget. 
She  must  live  from  love  apart. 
Bearing  on  a  broken  heart. 

On  her  soul  the  tears  are  frozen. 

And  she  smileth  as  in  scorn  ; 
*Tis  the  path  herself  hath  chosen. 

Bravely  will  she  travel  on. 
All  upon  her  brow  shall  read. 
In  the  seeming,  "  blest  indeed." 

Up  and  down  lord  Arthur  walketh 
With  a  slow  and  solemn  tread. 

Sadly  to  himself  he  talketh 
Of  the  distant  and  the  dead. 

While  with  low  and  mournful  tone 

Still  the  lady  singeth  on.  a.  : 

Pontlftc,  R.  I. 


EARLT  PRSPiRlTION  FOR  DEATH. 

^•0  satisfy  us  early  with  thy  mercy  ;  that  we 
may  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days."  Ps.xc  14. 

I  AM  impelled  to  write  a  few  thoughts  oo  The 
Wisdom  of  an  early  preparation  for  Death.  The 
language  quoted  above  literally  rendered  would 
read,—"  0  satisfy  us  in  the  morning  with  thy 
mercy,  that  we  may  rejoice  and  he  glad  all  our 
days.*'  And  in  the  morning  of  life  this  matter 
should  he  attended  to.  Our  happiness,  as  well 
as  the  demands  of  religion,  requires  it.  Nothing 
is  more  beautiful  than  a  wise  preparation  in 
youth  for  death,— a  preparation  that  takes  no- 
thing from  the  gladness  of  life,  but  pours  into 
the  Spring-time  a  more  rational  regan}  for  the 
Autumn  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  We 
were  born  to  die.  To  die  is  just  as  much  a  part 
of  nature  as  to  be  bom.  Birth  and  Death  are 
ordinances  alike  governed  by  God's  benevolence, 
and  tend  to  the  same  beneficent  result.  Waste 
and  Assimilation  are  the  antagonistic  forces 
going  on  in  our  physical  system,  and  the  triumph 
must  one  day  be  given  to  the  former.  Desire 
shall  cease  and  the  pit'cher  be  left  broken  by  the 
shattered  wheel  of  the  fountain. 
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••  The  glories  of  oar  birth  and  state. 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  ^rmor  against  fate  ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings  ; 

Sceptre  and  crown. 

Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spado. 

All  heads  must  come 

To  the  cold  tomb. 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust.'* 

It  is  never  too  early  to  be  convinced  of  this 
truth  ; — the  deductioos  of  history,  the  teaching 
of  daily  observation,  the  solemn  proclamation 
of  Religion,  alike  affirm  it. 

It  is  observable  that  there  is  a  great  reluc^ 
tance  to  treat  of  death  on  the  part  of  parents  to- 
wards their  children,  even  when  to  all  human 
foresight  they  are  bat  a  brief  time  to  linger  here. 
There  is  many  times  a  fearful oess  that  the  men- 
tion of  the  subject  will  so  agitate  the  sick  one 
as  to  sever  at  once  the  brittle  thread  of  life.  The 
subject  is  put  off  to  the  last  moment,  and  when 
the  mind,  in  many  cases,  is  least  able  to  bear 
the  questionings  proposed,  the  subject  is  broach- 
ed, and  the  soul  is  startled  with  what  might 
have  come  as  gently  as  the  close  of  a  summer's 
day.  Oh  is  it  not  wrong  to  let  the  young  go 
blinded  to  their  graves— to  see  them  hanging 
like  dn  autumnal  leaf  on  the  branch  of  mortali- 
ty, suspended  only  by  the  slenderest  and  most 
brittle  thread,  liable  to  drop  by  the  next  breath 
of  circumstance !  Is  it  not  all  wrong  to  keep,  the 
heart  from  speaking  its  words  of  counsel  and 
comfort,  that  when  the  fatal  hour  shall  come,  we 
raay  be  able  to  say,— 

'*  On  the  cold  cheek  of  .death  smiles  and  roses 
are  blending, 
I  And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb." 

Beautiful  have  been  many  bridals  where  young 
and  happy  hearts  have  reveled  in  the  bright 
hopes  of  the  future  on  earth,— gay  dreams  of  a 
love  that  is  never  to  be  turned  from  its  native 
channels,  and  fidelity  true  as  an  angePs  to  the 
great  purposes  of  life ;  very  beautiful  have  been 
the  varying  lights  on  the  bride's  face  and  flash- 
ing frooEi  her  laughing  eye.  fiut  more  lovely, 
more  to  be  remembered,  and  more  hallowing  in 
the  remembrance,  has  been  the  sight  of  the 
soul's  bridal  in  thechamberof  death,— the  heart 
married  by  spiritual  love  to  Immortality.  I  have 
seen  the  young  die  more  happy  than  they  were 


at  their  bridal,  with  brighter  hopes,  breathing 
into  the  ear  of  love  the  grand  inspirations  that 
turn  the  dying  girl  into  a  sublime  prophet,  the 
woman  into  an  angel.  **  There  is  much  to  live 
for  in  this  world,  but  there  is  more,  much  more 
to  die  for  in  the  eternal  state,"  has  been  their 
language.  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  young  and  hope- 
ful depart,  their  lips  moving  with  the  last  pulsa- 
tions of  life,  murmuring  as  the  sound  of  failing 
waters,— 

'*  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are, 
While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  bead, 

And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there." 

What  memory  lives  in  the  heart  more  dear  and 
precious  than  of  such  a  scene  as  that !  It  is  beau- 
tiful to  live,  says  the  young  heart.  Every  year, 
like  the  spring  months,  opens  new  charms. 
Friendships  are  formed,  hopes  are  cherished, 
ambitious  schemes  are  devised,  and  life  becomes 
a  beautiful  thing.  But  the  shadow  of  death  is 
seen,  lengthening  with  the  declining  sun,  and 
the  soul  has  looked  out  on  the  prospect  of  the 
night  fast  approaching.  "  Watchman,  what  of 
the  night  ?"  is  the  laboring  enquiry.  What  are 
its  signs  of  promise  ?  What  see  ye  in  the  heav- 
ens ?  And  then  the  Watchman  speaks  from  the 
high  tower  of  Faith  and  Hope,  and  tells  of  the 
promises  of  a  brighter  day.  The  soul  listens 
eagerly.  The  best  thoughts  are  crowded  into 
the  brief  space  given  to  communion,  and  at 
length  faith  has  done  its  work— songs  burst  from 
the  lips,  and  the  eye  becomes  radiant  with  the 
light  of  an  immortal  hope.  How  beautiful  the 
departure  of  such  a  soul !  Like  a  bird  singing  as 
it  soars ;  like  a  bud  bursting  into  bloom  ;  like  a 
star  in  the  ascendant.  Such  things  may  be 
where  nothing  but  fear  and  trembling  are  now 
cherished,— where  eye  greets  eye  with  strange 
questionings, — where  the  lip  smiles  while  the 
heart  is  nigh  to  bursting  with  its  concealed  grief. 
O  it  was  not  so  in  the  early  days  of  our  Religion. 
To  receive  Christianity  was  to  nourish  a  hope 
full  of  immortality,  that  made  death  but  the  in- 
strument of  God  for  the  soul's  introduction  into 
a  higher  life.  Death  was  even  courted.  The 
honors  of  martyrdom  were  aspired  after;  and 
no  sadder  image  than  that  o(  sleep  was  ever  con- 
jured up  where  the  dead  lay.  As  it  was  Men,  so 
should  it  be  rww.  Childhood  and  youth  should 
early  learn  the  story  of  the  uncertainty  of  this 
life,  and  the  certainty  of  the  immortal  life.  Our 
great  error  is,  We  direct  attention  to  this  matter 
only  when  the  bereavements  of  death  are  deeply 
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felt  and  we  are  consequently  unfitted  to  speak 
to  the  young  as  they  should  be  addressed. 

What  is  Death  ?    Byron's  expression  of  the 
thoughts  of  Cain  are  too  applicable  to  many, — 

**  Since  I  heard 
Of  death,  altho'  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
Tet  it  seems  horrible.     I  have  looked  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him  ; 
And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequered 
By  the  far  flashing  of  the  cherubs'  swords, 
I  watched  for  what  I  tho*t  his  coming  ;  for 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  'twas  that  shook  us  all— but  nothing  came." 

Horribly  did  death  first  come  to  Cain  in  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  Abel.  The  first  death  was 
by  murder^  and  murder  because  of  a  religious  dif- 
ference, and  no  wonder  that  from  that  time  to 
the  present  terror  has  been  associated  with  death. 
We  talk  of  dying  as  something  most  terrific.  I 
have  met  a  bereaved  husband  who  told  me  of  a 
fyrojjsssed  Chnstian  woman  who  regarded  the 
pains  and  spasms  of  thedying  as  the  wrestlings 
of  Satan  for  the  soulj  and  she  considered  that 
Satan  was  victorious  if  the  person  died  in  that 
condition  !  Foul,  pestiferous  superstition  is  that 
in  the  midst  of  a  community  with  its  Bibles  and 
its  churches !  But  this  is  but  a  specimen  of  the 
horrors  which,  in  the  name  of  religion,  are 
thrown  around  the  bed  of  death  ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  Christians  were  eager  to  keep  in  re- 
membrance Milton's  picture  where  he  says, 

"  Death 
Grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile," 

instead  of  the  pleasant  thought  of  another  old 
poet  who  says, — 

**  Death's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God." 

Death,  viewed  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  is 
one  of  the  changes  essential  to  the  mind's  de- 
velopment. The  mortal  body  is  but  one  of  the 
vehicles  of  the  mind's  powers.  It  is  formed  of 
earthly  materials,  and  is  liable  to  the  fortunes 
that  attend  on  earthly  things.  A  blow  may 
shatter  it  as  an  earthen  vessel ;  a  slight  pressure 
may  stop  the  breath,  and  like  a  bubble  that  has 
expended  the  air  that  inflated  it,  the  body  loses 
its  beauty  and  disappears.  The  frailest  things 
afford  comparisons  of  the  slight  tenure  W£  have 
of  life.  It  is  a  spark,  a  vapor,  a  blade  of  grass, 
a  flower,— the  beauty  of  the  lightning's  flash, 


the  echo  of  a  sound,  the  vanishing  foam  of  a 
wave.  It  comes  from  God,  an^d  He  alone  can 
take  it.  And  when  he  takes  it,  it  is  for  wise 
and  good  purposes.  Death  is  as  universal  as 
life ;  and.  that  there  is  a  method  by  which  all 
can  be  made  to  cheerfully  welcome  it,  is  evident 
from  the  ease  with  ^hicb  the  fearful  are  moved 
to  throw  aside  their  fears  and  calmly  submit  to 
the  decree  of  heaven.  But  shut  out  religion, 
make  the  soul,  in  the  very  noontide  of  Chris- 
tianity, depend  on  the  simple  light  of  nature,  and 
that  light  be  clouded  by  the  fears  and  doubta  erf" 
a  sensual  scepticism,  and  no  wonder  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to*die.  No  wonder  that  then  Death  comes 
with  a  dart  and  a  sting,  and  is  a  horrible  appa- 
rition. 

What  then  is  a  wise  preparation  for  Death  ? 
It  is  to  fix  in  the  mind  its  certainty  at  some  time 
in  the  procession  of  days  and  months  and  years, 
and  so  regard  it  as  that  it  is  Seen  to  lead  to  some- 
thing beyond,  like  the  change  from  the  utter 
helplessness  of  infancy  to  the  life  of  intellect  and 
the  joy  of  love.     Preparation  for  death  is  not  to 
give  the  mind  to  gloomy  forebodings ;  to  be  ever 
musing  and  talking  of  the  shroud,  the  coflSn  and 
the  tomb  ;  dwelling  on  the  emblems  of  the  phy- 
sical change  wrought*  by  death,  rather  than  the 
transition  of  the  spirit  to  a  higher  order  of  ex- 
istence.    Nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  the  young 
than  the  conversation  and  appearance  of  those 
who  dream  that  such  a  course  is  proper ;  who 
seem  ever  in  the  charnel  house;  who  have  a 
morbid  appetite  for  the  horrible,  and  who  are 
infinitely  better  pleased  with  the  skeleton  head 
and  cross  bones  carved  on  the  grave  stone,  than 
the  butterfly  soaring  above  the  shell  of  its  em- 
bryo existence,  or  the  rose  bursting  into  full 
bloom.    Parents  will  take  infant  children  and 
hold  them  up  to  see  the  dead  when  nothing 
pleasant  is  expressed  on  the  marble  face,  and 
will  leave  the  sight  to  disturb  the  imaginings  of 
the  child  without  any  real  Christian  lessons  res- 
pecting the  real  significance  of  death.    O  what 
a  mystery  is  death  to  many  a  child  !    It  is  im- 
possible that  the  young  should  escape  the  intru- 
sion of  this  subject ;  and  why  should  it  be  shut 
out  from  the  conversations  of  home,  of  the  sick 
chamber,  and  of  the  actual  presence  of  Death  ? 
We  doubt  the  good  providence  of  God  when  we 
question  the  good  efifects  of  a  wise  introduction 
of  this  matter  amid  the  educational  influences  of 
home.    We  fear  to  say,  "  You  may  die,"  be- 
cause we  think  it  will  shock  the  weak  nerves, 
and'  all  efifoit  will  cease,  and  all  hope  be  relin- 
quished.   The  minister  may  be  longed  for  by 
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the  dying  consamptive,  and  yet  he  never  be  ad- 
vised of  it,  lest  when  he  should  come,  he  might 
say  something  that  would  make  her  think  of 
death ;  and  so  she  drops  away  like  a  snow*flake 
that  noiselessly  melts  in  the  air,  when  she  might 
have  left  the  sweetest  and  dearest  memories  of 
holy  resignation  and  submissive  trust. 

Let  me  speak  of  an  opposite  case.  I  remem- 
ber an  earnest  believer  in  our  faith,  who  was 
called  away  from  time  to  eternity,  his  last  days 
and  houirs  replete  with  holy  triumph.  While  he 
remained  he  communed  with  his  family  on  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  talked  especially  with  a 
daughter  who  was  evidently  declining  with  con- 
sumptioD.  She  lived  and  hoped,  and  yet  discip- 
lined her  heart  and  mind  for  the  worst,  as  it  is 
called.  Nothing  was  taken  from  the  charm  of 
life  by  this  discipline,  hut  all  things  were  looked 
upon  as  angels  looked  upon  them.  While 
strength  was  hers  she  strove  to  be  useful,  and 
the  last  ability  to  do  any  thing  was  employed  in 
preparing  mementos  for  her  relatives  and  friends, 
— her  latest  effort  being  the  embroidering  a  rose 
which  she  left  unfinished.  When  the  death 
stroke  came,  she  was  ready, — "I  am  willing  to 
go,**  she  said,  **  willing  this  moment,  this  second, 
NOW !"  Her  only  prayer  was,  that  she  might 
have  grace  given  her  to  wait  God's  time.  Pant- 
ing, like  a  dying  bird,  for  breath,  she  loved  the 
voice  of  prayer,  and  her  soul  lay  in  the  hand  of 
her  God  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  whose  love 
doeth  all  things  well.  How  holy  is  such  a  scene ! 
The  most  sacred  interest  gathers  there  I  It  is  the 
vestibule  of  heaven,  and  while  mortals  say,  "She 
is  Dying,"  witnessing  angels  say,  "  She  begins 
to  Live  !"  0  when  shall  we  learn  to  bring  the 
dialect  of  angels  into  our  homes,  and  by  a  wise, 
early  preparation  for  death,  prompt  the  young  to 
improve  life  the  better ;  to  guard  the  treasure 
while  it  is  theirs ;  to  live  in  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
and  make  the  sick  room  pleasant  by  the  divine 
joy  of  a  soul  at  peace  with  the  providence  of 
God,  willing  to  look  at  the  truth  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  to  resign  themselves  to  the  revelations 
of  the  future. 

The  calmness  of  a  submissive  mind  always 
gives  greater  potency  to  the  remedial  means 
employed  for  the  strength  of  the  body.  It  is  an 
ordinance  of  God  that  it  should  be  so;  and  the 
high  discipline  of  Christianity  is  offered  to  us 
that  we  may  have  the  best  means  in  store  for 
the  comfort  of  our  darkest  hours,  and  may  be 
able  to  say  with  Job,  "  God,  my  Maker,  who 
giveth  wngs  in  the  night,** 

HENRY   B1C05. 


OLIVIA. 

The  following  poems  have  reference  to  a  young 
friend  of  ours,  whose  home  was  almost  directly 
opposite  our  own  when  we  resided  in  Providence, 
and  who  grew  up  a  member  of  the  Sabbath  School 
under  our  care.  She  had  been  educated  with 
great  solicitude,  and  was  just  entering  life  to  ben- 
efit herself  by  her  accomplishments  and  to  win 
new  acknowledgements  of  her  goodness.  Her 
sickness  rapidly  sped  her  strength  away,  and  she 
remained  only  to  wake  and  sleep  till  the  last  sleep 
came.  She  was  conscious  of  her  condition,  and 
was  cheerfully  willing  to  go.  We  thank  our  friend 
Agnes  Leslie  for  the  beautiful  tribute  below. 

ED. 


Died  in  Providence,  R.  L,  May  28,  1852, 
Mart  Olivia,  daughter  of  Oliver  F.,  and 
Mart  £.  Dutcher,  in  her  sixteenth  year. 

Olivia  :    written    during   her  sickness. 

Awhile  ago  with  bounding  step. 
She  seemed  to  tread  on  flowers — 

A  rose-bud,  blushing  into  bloom 
In  life's  young  morning  hours. 

Alas  !  that  ever  winds  should  come 

Too  harshly  to  our  rose. 
And  rifle  it  of  brightest  bloom. 

Before  it  could  unclose. 

When  last  year's  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
And  last  year's  health  was  strong, 

Who  thought  to  miss  her  then  so  soon. 
From  out  that  girlish  throng  ! 

Who  thought  to  see  her  flitting  feet. 

So  languid  in  their  pace. 
And  find  her  with  a  fever  bloom, 

Upon  her  fair  young  face. 

We  think  with  deeper  tendernese, 

Of  all  her  winning  ways — 
The  sudden  blush,  the  ready  smile. 

The  blue  eyes  earnest  gaze. 

A  mother's  prayers,  a  mother's  tears. 

Are  nightly  oflTered  up  ; — 
Dear  Savior  !  let  her  prayers  avail  ! 

Thrust  back  the  bitter  cup. 

Oh  !  stay  her  steps  to  wander  yet 

Amid  the  flowers  of  Spring, 
And  to  her  fair  and  fadmg  cheek 

The  rosy  life-tide  bring. 
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Olivia  :    wmiTTEif  after  hee  death. 

Ah  T«in  the  prajert ,  the  weepings. 

The  clinging  yearning  love  ! 
For  fhe  we  watched  on  earth,  now  keeps 

An  angel  watch  above. 

No  struggle  freed  her  son!  from  earth  ; 

Death  came  in  angel  guise. 
And  safely  through  the  darksome  way. 

He  led  her  to  the  skies. 

Oh  fond  bereaved  mother. 

Look  up  through  blinding  tears  ! 

God  sanctifies  the  grief  he  sends 
Through  all  the  coming  years. 

AGNES    LESLIE. 


WOAT  GOrERHIEST  SHOGLD  DO. 

[We  extract  the  following  from  the  close  of  sn 
admirable  speech  by  Hon.  Israel  Washburn, 
jr.,  of  Orono,  Me.     ed.] 

"  The  Government,  after  all,  has  something 
to  do  besides  taking  rare  of  itself.  It  should  have 
a  policy,  within  the  Constitution,  in  reference  to 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and  that 
policy  should  keep  company  with  the  wants  and 
*  spirit  of  the  times.  This  is  an  age  of  wonderful 
activity  in  material  progress.  The  purely  met- 
aphysical age  is  past.  The  ideal  and  the  actual 
are  joined  in  no  unwilling  matrimony.  Thought 
runs  itself  out  into  the  implements  of  human 
advancement  and  happiness.  Our  anointed  men 
are  practical  men— those  who  *  contrive  to  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew 
before.*  They  are  the  men  who  have  been  cal- 
led, and  who  have  come.  What  are  they  doing 
—what  have  they  done  ?  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  we  had  no  steamboats  as- 
cending rivers  against  wind  and  tide,  braving 
the  ocean,  and,  I  may  say,  bridging  it,  so  as  to 
bring  nations  the  most  remote  into  the  same 
neighborhood ;  no  railroads,  *  modern  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  of  civilization,'  as  they  have  been  fitly 
called,  traversing  States,  and  laying  them  off  in- 
to parallelograms;  no  telegraphs,  sending  words 
round  the  globe  in  *  less  than  forty  seconds  ;*  no 
daguereotype,  staying  the  light  and  impressing 
the  sun  in  the  service  of  art.  The  development 
and  useful  employment  of  material  forces  is  the 
work  of  this  age,  and  the  peculiar  mission  of  our 
country.  Looking  at  the  history  of  the  race 
and  the  orosress  of  society,  we  may  not  doubt 


as  io  the  character  of  the  work  we  are  cofDmU- 
sioned  to  do.  The  solotion  of  the  problem  of 
civilization  is  for  us  and  oar  descendants  am  tkis 
continent.  For  it,  we  have  been  educated  and 
set  apart ;  for  it  and  for  as,  the  world  has  bbor- 
ed  in  all  the  past ;  for  it  and  for  os,  this  field,  to 
ample  and  so  farorable  for  the  trial,  had  been 
reserved— discovered,  and  opened  at  the  iDomeBt 
when,  as  it  should  seem,  its  discovery  and  occu- 
pation could  be  of  the  greatest  service.  When 
we  consider  the  state  of  civilization  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  America;  its  preparation  for 
new  and  higher  triumphs ;  when  we  remember 
that  Luther  had  been  summoned  and  the  Refor- 
mation announced,  before  its  settlement,  and 
that  men  were  privileged  to  bring  with  them  to 
these  shores,  in  the  succeeding  century,  the  great 
truths  in  respect  to  human  rights  and  self-gor- 
ernment  so  well  and  forcibly  taught  by  a  Sidney, 
a  Marvell,  and  a  Milton,  and  in  which  have 
been  laid,  broad,  deep,  and  forever  imroovablef 
the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  we 
can  regard  the  circumstances  of  the  discorcry 
and  settlement  of  America  as  scarcely  other  than 
providential.  And  not  only  is  this  the  appoint- 
ed theatre  for  the  development  of  the  powers  and 
capabilities  of  civilization,  but  here,  we  may  be- 
lieve, will  be  found  the  men  best  qualified  to  be 
the  actors  thereon.  It  was  the  fortune  of  this 
land  to  be  peopled,  in  the  main,  by  that  roost 
vigorous  of  the  races,  the  Anglo-Saxon.  But  no 
race  is  one  and  entire.  In  no  race  has  God 
mingled  all  the  elements  of  greatness.  And  who 
shall  say  that  in  the  circling  of  the  suns  there 
shall  not  arise  on  this  continent— from  the  mix- 
ture and  fusion  now  going  on,  under  circumstan- 
ces more  favorable  than  ever  existed  before,  of 
Saxon  and  Celt,  and  of  the  blood  of  all  lands  and 
climes,  each  of  which  we  may  believe,  has  its 
own  excellence— the  race  more  noble,  more  full 
and  perfect  than  the  sun  ever  looked  upon  ? 

And,  as  with  Individuals,  so  with  peoples,  the 
first  stages  will  be  those  of  physical  growth  and 
strength  ;  and  how  favorably  are  we  situated  for 
this  stage  of  our  progress!  Apart  from  the  hind- 
rances and  obstructions  of  the  Old  World,  the 
evils  and  dangers  of  bad  neighborhood,  the 
temptations  to  war  and  unprofitable  entangle- 
ments, our  course  is  plain,  our  duty  manifest. 
We  should  cultivate  the  arts  of  Peace,  and  reap 
and  improve  her*  victories.  It  is  ours  to  open 
the  resources  of  a  vast  country,  to  increase  the 
implements  and  the  rewards  of  labor ;  to  multi- 
ply the  means  of  living;  to  strengthen  thebonds 
of  r.ommprcial   connection,  and  to  facilitate  80- 
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cial  intercoarse ;  thus  contribatiDg  to  the  high- 
est advancement  in  life  in  its  intellectual  and 
moral,  not  less  than  in  its  material  aspects.*' 


CHKISrS  PRESENCE  WITH  HIS  CHDKCH. 

The  Christian  Register  gives  a  report  of  one 
of  Dr.  6annett*s  lectures  which  concludes  with 
the  following  sentiment  that  denies,  more  plain- 
ly than  we  have  ever  met  a  denial  of,  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ  with  his  church  : 

"  Has  Christ  now  a  direct  connection  with  his 
church  ?  The  language  of  Scripture  on  this  point 
is  so  obscure  or  doubtful,  that  we  cannot  speak 
with  conOdence  in  regard  to  it." 

In  an  editorial  article  in  the  Register  we  were 
glad  to  meet  the  following : 

"  While  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Trin- 
itarians we  assert  the  sole  deity  of  the  Father, 
and  declare  our  understanding  of  the  Scripture 
to  be,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  finite  be- 
ing, we  would  by  no  means  derogate  from  his 
honors  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  Savior  of 
sinners,  the  Prince  of  Life,  the  Lord  of  glory. 
Neither  Scripture  nor  reason  would  justify  us  in 
denying  that  our  Savior  is  present  with  his 
church,  guiding  the  counsels  of  his  saints,  giv- 
ing efficacy  to  their  labors,  and  taking  a  person- 
al interest  in  the  isalvation  of  each  individual. 

The  Scripture  would  not  justify  us,  for  on  the 
contrary  there  are  many  positive  statements  of 
bis  intervention  in  the  church,  and  many  more 
passages  which  forcibly  imply  the  same  truth. 
The  Gospels  all  contain  it,  and  that  of  John 
breathes  it  in  almost  every  line.  Both  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke  and  his  acts  of  the  Apostles  also  de- 
clare it.  Indeed  a  strong  argument  may  be 
framed  on  scriptural  ground,  to  show  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  shed  at  the  Pentecost,  the  Holy 
Ghost  peculiar  to  Christianity,  was,  and  is,  the 
act  of  Jesus  himself  pouring  out  at  his  will,  and 
of  his  good  pleasure,  these  spiritual  influences 
which  he  received  power  to  give  when  he  had 
ascended  on  high. 

Reason  cannot  justify  us  in  denying  this  pow- 
er to  the  Savior.  For  reason  dare  not  affirm 
that  a  spirit,  freed  from  the  hindrances  of  a  mor- 
tal frame,  is  still  subject  to  the  fetters  of  space. 
Freedom  from  the  body  is  not  likely  to  free  us 
from  the  domain  of  time,  for  the  succession  of 
thought  gives  us  the  sense  of  time ;  but  it  may 
very  likely  free  us  from  the  domain  of  space. 


because  our  ideas  of  space  seem  wholly  derived 
from  sensations. 

But  we  may  say  more  than  this.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  present  Savior  is  not  only  not  repug- 
nant to  reason,  but  draws  confirmation  from  rea- 
son. It  is  not  accordant  with  our  ideas  of  prob- 
ability to  suppose  that  He  upon  whom  was  laid 
the  burden  of  man's  salvation,  should  have  pow- 
er to  act  upon  man  for  a  few  months  only  at  the 
bes^inning  of  his  ministry,  and  then  be  separa- 
ted entirely  from  men.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  universal  longing  after  com- 
munion with  Christ  felt  by  all  those  who  have 
known  any  thing  of  his  sanctifying  power,  is  a 
vain  longing,  incapable  of  being  gratified.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  would  em- 
ploy such  an  ambassador  to  men,  as  Christ,  on 
any  Christian  theory,  must  have  been,  and  then 
recall  him  forever.  Nay,  it  is  much  more  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  as  the  Father  ever  work- 
eth,  creating  and  sustaining  all  beings ;  so  has 
he  given  power  unto  the  Son  to  work  also,  ever 
sanctifying  and  redeeming  those  who  are  wil- 
ling to  be  saved. 

It  is  objected  to  this  doctrine  that  it  leads  to 
Papist  worship  of  the  Son  rather  than'the  Fa- 
ther. But  the  objection  is  not  of  real  weight. 
So  long  as  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  directs 
us  to  worship  God  alone,  we  are,  if  we  search 
the  Scriptures  daily,  safe  from  such  an  error. 
We  find  thousands  among  Protestants  believing 
in  the  ministry  of  the  dead  to  their  living 
friends,  and  yet  never  tempted  to  pray  to  their 
departed  kindred.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing 
that  draws  us  nearer  to  Christ,  and  makes  us 
feel  more  deeply  our  need  of  him,  also  draws  us 
near  to  his  Father,  for  he  sought  not  his  own 
but  his  Father's  glory.  And  we  are  inclined  to 
think  from  our  observation  of  individual  charac- 
ter, that  those  men  who  have  shown  most  love 
of  God  and  have  been  most  truly  devoted  to  his 
service,  have  also  had  the  most  lively  apprehen- 
sion of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  most  truly 
reverenced  him  in  their  hearts.  Now  the  doc- 
trine of  his  presence  and  influence  over  us,  will 
naturally  lead  us  to  a  deeper  interest  in  bis  life 
and  teaching,  and  so  lead  us  into  a  deeper  piety 
and  more  Christ-like  spiril." 


Vol..    X  X. 


JW 


••  AvoiDiif o  every  wintry  shade, 

The  lazzaroni  crawled  to  sunny  spots  ; 

At  everv  corner  miserable  knots 

Pursued  their  miserable  trade, 

And  held  the  sunshine  in  their  asking  palms, 

Which  gave  unthanked  its  glowing  ahns. 

Thawing  the  blood  until  it  ran 
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DREAMS  OF  A  LOST  HOMB. 

OircE  more  the  old  familiar  place, 

Is  present  to  my  view. 
I  see  the  willow  by  the  gate. 

The  lilies  white  and  blue. 

I  gather  roses  from  a  tree. 

That  now  waves  o'er  a  mound, — 

And  seem  to  see  the  little  hands. 
That  scattered  them  around. 

The  crimson  beriies  of  the  ash 

I  twine  amid  my  hair, — 
And  dearer  far  are  they  to  me 

Than  pearls,  or  jewels  rare. 

The  flowering  almond*s  slender  stalk. 

Is  full  of  blushing  buds  ; 
While  running  roses,  ruby  red 

The  snowy  lattice  studs. 

I  wander  in  the  long  green  grass. 

And  crush  the  clover  do-wn. 
And  gaily  weave  the  dandelions 

Into  a  golden  crown. 

I  watch  the  grape  vine  in  the  Spring 

To  see  the  tendrils  shoot, — 
And  clamber  on  the  arbor  roof 

To  reach  the  purple  fruk. 

I  hear  a  footstep  on  the  walk, 

A  light  and  girlish  tread, 
That'early  friendship's  passed  away. 

Our  childish  love  ha4h  fled. 

Again  I  sleep  within  the  room. 
Whose  windows  South  and  West, 

Look  out  upon  the  city  spires. 
And  on  the  robin's  nest. 

The  twitter  of  the  garden  birds 

Awake  me  in  the  morn, — 
My  own  canary  sweeter  sings. 

Who  now  is  dead  and  gone. 

I  wake  to  see  the  summer  sun. 

Upon  the  snowy  bed. 
While  far  and  near,  the  clover  blooms^ 

Their  gentle  fragrance  shed. 
• 
Below  the  hills,  the  city  lies— 

I  lay  and  list  the  hum. 
Which  through  the  buzzing  of  the  bees 

In  softened  murmurs  come. 

And  sweet  thoughts  bear  me  company. 

The  while  I  rise  and  go. 
To  wander  on  the  velvet  lawn 

Which  lieth  green  below. 


I  pluck  the  roses  wet  with  dew. 
The  chamomile's  while  flowers. 

The  sweet  pea  blossoms,  and  the  pinki. 
All  in  those  morning  hours. 

Alas  !  what  have  they  left  to  me. 

Those  vanished  golden  years  I 
Only  regrets  for  time  misspent. 

And  fastly  falling  tears. 

Oh  !  give  me  back,  I  cry  aloud. 

Dear  God  !  my  early  youth  I 
The  earnest  will,  and  heavenward  thoug:hU, 

The  tenderness,  and  truth. 

In  vain  the  prayer  to  live  again. 

Those  childish  careless  days. 
They're  passed  away,  and  only  live 

In  these  regretful  lays. 

Yet  shall  I,  in  despair  and  doubt 

Forget  the  coming  years. 
The  woman's  noble  life  of  love 

For  a  few  bitter  tears  ? 

Ah  no  !  there  yet  may  dawn  for  me 

Days  of  diviner  aim,  - 

Days  that  shall  bring  a  deeper  joy 

Than  any  worldly  fame. 

AONKS    LSal.IE. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


EDUCATION. 


"How  can  I  best  educate  my  child?**  is  the 
question  of  every  true  mother's  heart.     My  own 
conviction  is  that  a  hot-house  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  powers,  is 
not  only  no  good  but  a  positive  injory.     As  I 
look  upon  my  sleeping  babe,  I  do  not  ask  my- 
self, At  what  age  shall  I  teach  her  Botany  ?  or 
Astronomy  ?  Will  she  have  a  talent  for  Music? 
Shall  I  discipline  her  mind  with  Mathematics  ? 
Will  she  attain  a  proficiency  in  the  languages? 
No !  these  are  each  important,  each  valuable 
in  its  place,  but  looking  forward  from  birth  to 
immortality,  these  are  not  the  questions  for  a 
mother.    These  are  not  the  questions  whose 
answers  shall  fill  her  child's  life  with  lofly  aims, 
and  make  its  death  a  glorious  triumph. 

But  how  shall  I  develope  all  her  powers,  phy- 
sical, social  and  moral,  so  as  to  gi^e  her  a  health- 
ful body,  a  healthful  mind,  and  a  loving  heart; 
and  all  these  consecrated  upon  the  alUr  of  God. 
—an  offering  of  love  to  her  Maker,  and  through 
him  of  love  to  his  children. 
First  then  in  order,  though  not  in  result,  let 
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us  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  necessity  of 
right  physical  training. 

With  regard  then  to  physical  care,  if  the  child 
were  simply  dosed  out  of  this  mortal  existence 
at  once,  we  might  console  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  it  is  freed  from  the  ills  of  life,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  dosed  out  of  health, 
of  bodily  and  mental  activity,  and  into  pain, 
weariness,  fretfulness  and  sometimes  stupidity, 
and  all  under  the  name  of  careful  nursing.  **  A 
little  wholesome  neglect*'  would  in  most  fami- 
lies be  the  better  prescription. 

The  "  rights  of  women**  are  often  asserted, 
and  defended,  but  who  will  advocate  "the  rights 
of  children."  Their  right  to  the  air  of  heaven, 
to  a  little  of  the  cold  water  so  abundantly  up- 
springing  every  where,  to  the  free  use  of  their 
own  lungs,  should  be  as  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  they  are  now  practically  denied.  Were 
this  done,  the  race  of  sickly  beings  who  now  in- 
habit the  earth,  would  soon  give  place  to  men 
worthy  of  God's  image,  and  women  Gtting 
mothers  to  future  generations.  Not  one  in  a 
hundred  at  the  present  day  are  free  from  physical 
illness,  and  as  every  thing  that  affects  the  body 
has  an  influence  upon  the  mind,  we  have  a  host 
of  fretters  and  complainers  ever  around.  In  fact 
the  common  salutation  has  become  an  inquiry 
after  the  health,  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  and  as  if 
that  were  not  enough,  it  is  often  repeated  with 
a  little  variation  almost  immediately ;  while  to 
fail  of  duly  inquiring  after  all  the  family  and 
connections  of  the  one  you  meet  in  the  street,  is 
an  unpardonable  offence. 

Upon  the  mothers  of  the  present  day  it  depends 
to  remedy  this  great  and  growing  evil.  They 
can  give  to  their  child  renmore  healthy  exercise, 
and  less  of  conflnement  to  study ;  more  bread, 
and  less  candy  and  cake ;  more  water,  and  less 
tea  and  coffee ;  more  freedom  of  limb ;  fewer 
fashionable  fetters;  more  frequent  baths,  and 
fewer  cosmetics. 

The  body  thus  healthful,  the  heart  will  not  be 
filled  with  fretfulness,  and  will  become  the  more 
readily  filled  with  domestic  love.  And  here  also 
much  depends  upon  early  instruction.  Children 
can  be  taught  to  love  quite  as  readily  as  to  hate, 
and  parents  of  right  judgment  will  be  fully  as 
much  amused  at  the  display  of  infantile  smiles 
and  caresses,  as  by  pouting  and  mimic  blows. 
There  are  better  playthings  in  the  world  than 
swords  and  drums,  and  the  little  child  may  by 
right  education  become  quite  an  enthusiast  in 
his  love  of  the  good  and  holy. 


religious  being/'— is  his  best  definition  and  best 
distinction.  Teach  your  child  religion  ilien,  not 
as  a  thing  of  doubt,  but  as  an  eternal  truth,  not 
as  a  thing  of  cold,  dead  forms,  but  as  a  living 
reality.  In  this  as  in  other  things  of  less  mo- 
ment, it  is  best  to  trouble  yourself  little  about 
the  chaff",  but  exert  all  your  powers  to  fill  the 
measure  with  wheat.  Christ  labored  less  to  re- 
form old  errors  than  to  inculcate  new  truths 
which  by  their  influence  would  eventually  up- 
root all  error.  Educate  then  the  body  for  health, 
the  heart  for  love,  and  the  soul  for  heavenly 
wisdom,  and  this  done,  fear  not  that  the  intel- 
lect will  remain  dormant.  t.  j.  carney. 
Belolt,  Wincooiin. 


BY  THE  WELL  SIDE. 

Drip,  drip,  water  drip  ; 
Pleasant  is  the  noise  to  me. 
How  it  soothes  ray  burning  brain. 
As  I  listen  unto  thee. 

Ever  lulling,  soothing  sound. 
Sweetest  pleasure  I  have  found. 
Sitting  by  the  mossy  brink. 
Naught  to  do  but  dream  and  think. 

Gazing,  dark  well,  into  thee. 
How  comes  childhood  back  to  me, 
When  at  father^s  well  I  stood. 
Just  returned  from  field  or  wood. 
Leaning  o*er  the  well-curb  low. 
Swinging  bucket  to  and  fro. 
And  from  off*  its  mossy  sides. 
Gently  dowu  the  water  glides. 
And  as  w^ords  from   loving  lips. 
Pleasantly  the  water  drips. 

Dear  to  me  the  sound  was  then. 
All  unmixed  with  care  and  pain  ; 
Sweet  yet  wondrous  was  the  tone. 
Memory's  tales  were  then  unknown  ; 
As  I  listen  to  thee  now, 
Care's  deep  impress  on  my  brow. 
All  that  once  hath  made  me  glad. 
Comes  to  make  my  soul  more  sad  ; 
As  I  listen  to  thy  drip, 
Lo  !  the  sound  from  loved  ones*  lip 
Heard  in  memory's  ear  alone  — 
Those  dear  loved  ones  now  are  gone. 

Far,  far  away  from  childhood's  home, 

A  weary  wanderer  I  roam. 

No  more  a  father's  smile  can  cheer, 
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But  *neath  the  marble  tomb-stone  gray, 
Their  forms  have  rested  many  a  day. 
Yet  listening  to  thy  music  clear, 
Agdin  their  words  of  love  I  hear. 
Wandering  gaily  free  and  wild. 
In  dreams  I  am  once  more  a  child. 

Thus  let  me  lie.  and  list  to  thee  ; 
Thy  dripping  tells  sweet  tales  to  me  ; 
And  when  aeain  with  grief  I*m  worn. 
With  struggles  dark  my  heart  is  torn, 
I  will  again  sit  down  by  thee. 
And  thou  shalt  sing  once  more  to  roe. 
Then  listening  to  thy  pleasant  tone, 
ril  feel  that  I*m  no  more  alone. 
But  thou  my  constant  friend  shall  be. 
And  cheered  by  tales  of  home  by  thee, 
ril  struggle  on  'till  life  is  past. 
And  meet  my  friends  in  Heaven  at  last. 
There  ne'er  to  toil  or  sigh  or  roam, 
A  weary  child  onoe  more  at  homi. 
Until  that  time  sweet  little  rill, 
Qod  keep  thee  dripping,  dripping  still. 

RUTH. 

Bemardtton,  Mast. 


DNIVERSALISH. 


Our  opponents  frequently  ask,  "What  this 
strange  doctrine  is."  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
has  a  deeper  and  a  higher  and  a  broader  signifi- 
cance than  many  of  our  brethren  claim  for  it. 
There  are  many  professed  Universalists  who 
have  not  yet  come  "  in  the  unity  of  the  faith 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Sod  of  God,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
Christ."  There  are  many  of  our  brethren  who 
speak  so  habitually  of  **  Universal  Salvation,"  as 
to  lead  others,  if  not  themselves,  into  the  error 
that  Universaiism  contemplates  salvation  from 
a  local  hell.  Among  the  grosser  errors  is  also 
an  unconfisssed,  unrecognized  sub-stratum  of  be- 
lief in  a  literal  hell  and  a  physical  Satan,  crea- 
ted for  the  torment  of  the  damned«  but  shorn  of 
their  purpose  by  the  merciful  interposition  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

The  grand  ideas  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood 
of  Man  and  the  Universal  Paternity  of  God,  have 
bot  until  very  recently  afforded  the  theme  of 
many  essays  or  sermons.  Outside  of  the  Bible 
itself  few  books  have  treated  or  enlarged  upon 
this  topic ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  most  of  these 
are  by  Calvinistic  authors.  Dick's  "Christian 
Philosopher,"  "  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State," 
"  Improvement  of  Society,"  &c.,  are  works  par- 


taking strongly  of  this  character.  And  yet  it 
seems  that  the  whole  body  of  our  faith  rolls  cot 
before  these  permeating  truths  of  man*8  recog- 
nized equality. 

It  is  the  Universality  of  God's  Providence  that 
"tnaketb  his  rain  to  fall  upon  the  jasl  and  the 
unjust" — it  spreads  his  sunshine  in  one  broad 
universal  flood  upon  the  flelds  of  all  men — it 
elaborates  the  pure  air  of  heaven  and  clothes  the 
world  in  one  universal  atmosphere  of  benefi- 
cence. The  universality  of  animal  life,  which 
penetrates  every  cranny  of  earth's  vast  arena, 
peopling  every  leaf  of  the  forest,  every  wave  of 
the  sea,  and  even  the  solid  earth  itself  with  un- 
told myriads  of  happy  creatures,  chirping  and 
frolicking  in  delight,  is  balanced  by  the  aniver- 
sality  of  vegetable  existence,  clothing  in  beauty 
the  fields,  the  forests,  and  even  the  obdurate 
rocks  and  the  vast  realm  of  ocean.  The  flowers 
of  the  prairie  and  the  flowers  of  the  sea,  the 
mellow  fruits  of  the  tropics  and  the  frost-ripened 
filberts  of  the  North,  bespeak  to  all  animal  life 
the  Universal  God — the  Father. 

But  what  eye  is  shut  to  that  nobler  Univer- 
saiism which  is  written  in  ^  the  starry  scrip- 
tures of  the  sky— great  Nature's  Holy  Writ"— 
where  twinkle  in  unmeasured  space  the  far-off 
centres  of  undiscovered  systems,  studding  the 
firmament  with  more  than  a  thousand  suns,  and 
filling  the  milky-way  with  untold  myriads  more ; 
around  each  of  which  roll  in  solemn  majesty 
and  unbroken  order,  systems  of  worlds  on  worlds 
teeming  with  life  aad  exchanging  ray  for  ray, 
smile  for  smile,  and  note  for  note  in  that  great 
hymn  of  praise  which  Nature  ever  breathes  in 
grateful  incense  to  the  Universal  God  ? 

Universaiism  is  not  merely  a  system  of  nega- 
tions ;  it  is  thefaith^  **  the  hope  sure  and  stead- 
fast," the  evidence  of  those  unseen  and  unspeak- 
able gifts  of  which  the  wondrous  beneficence  of 
this  earth  is  the  mere  type  and  shadow.  He 
who  has  "  so  loved  this  world,"  will  assuredly 
love  that  upper  and  better  world,  and  will  gar- 
nish it  with  even  a  wider  universality  of  benefi- 
cence. He  who  sbeddetb  upon  earth's  just  and 
unjust  the  equal  showers  and  sunshine  of  his 
beneficence,  will  not  in  that  better  world  mete 
out  to  his  returning  prodigals  less  of  beatitude 
than  he  accords  '*  the  just  made  perfect."  What 
a  fearful  bewilderment  of  joy  awaits  the  enfran- 
chised spirits  of  earth's  neglected  ones,  when 
ushered  upon  the  threshold  of  that  better  world ! 
He  who  has  stood  in  the  midst  of  any  expectant 
throng,  "the  observed  of  all  observers,"  con- 
scious of  his  own  unworthiness,  overpowered  by 
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the  presence  of  those  before  him,  and  finally  as- 
sured by  the  indulgent  kindness  and  sustaining 
plaudits  of  the  multitude,  may  have  some  faint 
appreciation  of  that  poor  faltering  spirit,  snatch- 
ed perhaps  from  the  darkness  of  earth's  darker 
places,  and  ushered  into  the  effulgent  glory  of 
that  bright  abode  where,  as  we  are  told,  there 
shall  be  **  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
eth  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  men  made 
perfect." 

And  if  Universal  ism  looks  thus  forward  to  our 
common  home,  does  it  not  also  recognize  there 
a  common  Father— does  it  not  feel  the  presence 
of  the  Omnipresent — He  who  inhabiteth  eterni- 
ty, and  who  hath  made  of  one  flesh  all  the  na- 
tions that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?"  Who 
but  a  Universalist  can  have  any  just  conception 
of  Grod*s  omnipotence  or  omnipresence?  Who 
but  a  Uoiversalist  can  have  any  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  responsibilities  of 
Manhood,  or  that  broad  democracy  which  envel- 
opes the  world  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  broth- 
erhood ?  They  who  believe  that  God  loves  this 
world  will  be  eager  to  manifest  their  love  for  it 
also.  They  who  believe  that  God  is  working  for 
the  world's  regeneration,  will  yield  kindly  and 
fully  to  the  power  which  "worketh  in  us  to  will 
aod  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  They  who  can 
in  any  just  or  generous  spirit  believe  themselves 
"called"  as  "God's  elect"— "the  salt  of  the 
earth"— will  go  boldly  forward  as  the  chosen 
vessels  and  heralds  of  that  Gospel  in  which  it  is 
declared  that  "  all  the  nations  and  families  and 
kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed."  "  For 
we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities,  against  powers,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world."  Uni- 
versalism  is  indeed,  as  its  opponents  say,  a  glo- 
rious faith  to  live  by.  Theirs  is  a  faith  to  die  by 
— but  ours  a  faith  by  which  we  never  die. 

F.   L.   H. 
fluten  latend,  NT. 


HKS.  SHERWOOD'S  CONVERSION. 

The  conversion  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  the  well 
known  writer,  has  been  referred  to  by  Dr.  D. 
Thorn  in  the  London  Universalist,  It  was  indi- 
rectly occasioned  by  one  of  those  evasions  of  the 
fullness  of  a  grand  passage  of  Scripture  which 
have  arrested  the  attention  of  many  and  impel- 
led them  to  independent  and  saving  thought. 
Dr.  Thom  says : 


"  She  had  become  a  scriptural  Universalist. 
Having  resided  for  some  time  at  Geneva  in  1831 , 
she  had  there  become  an  attendant  on  the  min- 
istry of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Malan.  On  one  oc- 
casion, it  seems,  she  had  heard  him  preach  from 
the  text,  As  in  Adam  all  die^  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  he  made  alive,  1  Cor.  xv,  22.  Proceed- 
ing on  the  principles  of  Calvinistic  Theology, 
the  Dr.  represented  these  words  as  a  declaration, 
that  while  all  human  beings  had  died  in  Adam, 
all  those  only  who  are  given  to  believe  in  Christ 
shall  hereafter  be  made  alive.  The  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Doctor  to  satisfy  all  his  hearers 
of  the  truth  of  his  position,  proved  to  be  a  signal 
failure.  Mrs.  Sherwood,  it  would  appear,  felt 
the  weakness  of  his  proofs.  Rather  was  led  to 
suspect,  that  the  plain  unforced  language  of  the 
text  proved  something  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  for  which  the  learned  divine  had  adduced 
it.  Feelings  similar  to  her  own,  as  she  wrote 
to  us,  had  entered  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Streeten's 
mind,  and  into  Capt.  Sherwood's  agreeably  to 
the  information  we  have  received  from  a  most 
respected  correspondent.  The  Captain,  it  seems, 
analyzed  the  sermon,  showing  its  thorough  dis- 
crepancy with  the  express  language  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  shook  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  the  family.  It  led  to  further  investigation. 
Scripture  was  searched,  and  one  portion  of  it 
compared  with  another.  To  the  volume  of  in- 
spiration the  appeal  was  made  :  and  in  the  mean 
time,  no  human  composition  on  the  subject  of 
Universal  Salvation  was  looked  into,  except  El- 
hanan  Winchester's  *  Dialogues.'  The  hints 
contained  in  this  work  turned  out  to  be  service- 
able. Prosecuting  their  inquiries,  the  proofs  of 
the  universality  of  God's  love  thickened  upon 
them,  whilst  they  also  had  brought  under  their 
notice  unceasingly  passages  of  Holy  Writ  ex- 
posing and  condemning,  the  doctrine  of  never 
ending  torments.  Mrs.  Sherwood's  part  was 
now  taken.  She  again  appeared  before  the  world 
in  the  capacity  of  an  authoress,  1837.  Her 
'Monk  ofCimies,'  and  the  fourth  part  of  her 
•Henry  Milner,'  came  out  that  year.  Both 
works,  the  former  more  guardedly,  and  the  lat- 
ter more  openly,  exhibit  her  convictions  of  the 
truth  of  God's  unbounded  love  through  Christ 
Jesus." 


"  The  mother  of  a  hopeful  young  man  in  New 
Orleans  told  her  son,  *that  if  he  didn't  stop 
drinking  he'd  wear  the  coat  of  his  stomach  out.' 
•Then,  old  voman,'  replied  the  youth,  *let  it 
work  in  its  shirt  sleeves.'  " 
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THE  KET  OP  TOE  BASTILE. 

[Iif  the  great  hall  or  passage  near  the  Library 
at  Mount  Vernon,  hangs  a  glass  case,  of  prismat- 
ic form,  containing  the  Key  of  the  Bastile, 
and  by  its  side  an  eni^raving  representing  the 
destruction  of  that  old  Paris  prison  by  the  inAiri- 
ated  populace  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  begin- 
ning the  French  Revolution.  That  prison  was 
once  a  royal  palace.  It  was  built  by  Charles  the 
Fifth  of  France,  in  1369,  but  is  proverbial  in  his- 
tory for  the  tales  of  suffering  and  ciime  that  give 
an  awful  meaning  to  the  wrath  that  destroyed  it. 
The  key  of  the  Bastile  was  sent  to  Washington 
by  Lafayette.  It  is  of  wrought  iron,  seven  inches 
in  length.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  plaster 
model  of  the  prison,  and  Lafayette  wrote  to 
Washington  in  the  letter  that  came  with  it  : — 
•*  Give  me  leave,  my  dear  General,  to  present  yon 
with  a  picture  of  the  Bastile,  just  as  it  appeared 
a  few  days  after  I  had  ordered  its  demolition, 
with  the  main  key  of  this  fortress  of  despotism. 
It  is  a  tribute  which  I  owe  as  a  son  to  my  adopt- 
ed father  ;  as  an  aid-de-camp  to  my  general  ;  as 
a  missionary  of  religion  to  its  patriarch.**       bd. 

Locked  in  a  prison  house  of  glass,  and  shrined 

Within  the  walls  made  sacred  by  the  form 

Of  Freedom's  favored  son,  which,  years  agone. 

Reposed  in  glorious  ease  within 

Mount  Vernon's  halls.     Thou  thing  of  mystery  I 

Thou  massive,  dark  and  mighty  wand  of  power. 

Which  years  on  years  o'er  breaking  hearts  held 

sway. 
And  shut  from  all  the  beauty  of  the  earth 
Thousands  of  tearful,  anguished,  eager  eyes. 
Thyself  a  prisoner  now  forever  more  ! 

Though  hand  of  Washington  bestowed  on  thee 

The  fate  thou  gavest  to  untold  living  souls. 

It  may  avail  the  cause  of  justice  naught. 

What  canst  thou  feel  of  agony,  or  know 

Of  cold  and  rayless,  fierce  and  gaunt  despair  ? 

Infernal  Instrument  of  Demon  power  ! 

That  hast  thy  prototype  in  Pluto's  hand, 

Hard  as  the  hearts  of  tyrants,  and  as  cold 

As  death's  embrace, — speak  !  tell  us  of  the  scenes 

Which,  Argus-like,  thou  only  hast  beheld 

In  the  thick  darkness  of  the  ages  past. 

Save  that  beside  the  Eye  that  never  sleeps, 

But  searches  through  the  purposes  of  men. 

And  gazes  deep  through  darkest  dungeon  gloom, — 

Smiles  on  the  guilty  face  of  wretched  inmate 

And  far  into  the  regions  of  the  future 

Beholds  for  him  a  bright  eternity.     Unlock 

The  buried  secrets  of- thy  kingdom. 

Once  so  powerful  and  crowded  full  of  woe, — 

Speak  of  its  subjects  and  its  government, 

Before  the  resistless  tide  of  fnercy*s  waves 

Shook  with  a  crushing  fall  and  laid  a  wreck 

That  earthly  hell,  and  thy  most  awful  realm. 


Ah  !  silent  still  !  'Tis  only  Fancy's  power 

Can  fling  those  gates  far  back,  and  lif\  on  high 

Her  blazing  torch,  that  we  may  view  with  tears 

What  varied  forms  and  features  wot  puts  on. 

There  we  behold  the  sinless  brow  of  youth. 

Formed  for  the  soft,  free  air  and  sunlight  kiss. 

Deep  furrowed  as  if  Timt  had  labored  there. 

That  moistened  by  the  damps  of  prison  walla 

Thoughts  wild  with  madness  might  take  root 

And  spread  their  dark,  deep  shadows  o'er  a  life. 

There  might  we  see  pillowed  on  mouldy  rocks. 

Whose  jagged  forms  were  far  too  hard  a  bed 

For  wildest  beast  of  prey,  a  maiden  fair 

As  blush  of  morn  in  Spring.     An  arm. 

Dimpled  and  white  as  any  snowy  mound. 

Half  hid  amid  brown  tresses,  would  sustain 

The  throbbing,  heaving  temples.    There  ! 

Look  in  that  corner  of  the  lowest  cell 

A  manly  form,  as  Paris  beautiful. 

And  princely  as  the  leader  of  a  host  of  heroes  ; 

His  dark  eyes  fathomless,  and  yet  so  clear. 

That  like  a  casement  to  a  gorgeous  room, 

Revealiilg  all  the  treasures  of  a  soul. 

Bright,  holy,  and  serene,  those  eyes  are  fixed 

Upon  the  iron  fetters  of  the  hand,  as  if 

That  mournful  pleasing  look  could  melt 

The  senseless  metal  to  a  glow  of  pity. 

Alas  !  helpless  and  hopeless  victim  tb  the  role 

Of  that  base  servant  of  a  despot's  will — 

The  iron  rule  which  thou  canst  never  break  ! 

Though  wert  thou  mounted  on  thy  sable  steed. 

Thy  spotless  blade  beside  thee,  and  the  sky. 

The  blue  and  boundless  sky  above,  how  soon 

Would  thou  send  terror  to  the  coward  heart 

Of  yon  weak  ermine  thing  !  Oh — 

Before  that  sky  shall  bend  to  touch  thy  brow, — 

Before  that  steed  shall  feel  his  master's  hand 

Amid  the  silken  masses  of  his  mane, — 

Before  thy  father's  sword  hath  touched  thy  side, 

Hope  with  her  starry  eyes  will  fold  her  wings. 

Rich  with  their  iris  hues,  and  meekly  die  ; 

Joif  will  take  off  his  crown  of  radiant  gems. 

And,  with  a  tear  for  every  matchless  jewel. 

Resign  it  to  the  keeping  of  Despair^ 

Who,  with  the  face  of  thy  worst  enemy. 

Sneers  coldly  on  thee  to  thy /ancy's  eye. 

And  with  a  ponderous  key  seems  pressing  out 

The  life  blood  from  thy  heart.     Years 

Will  flow  past  unheeded  as  the  waves 

Which  break  and  leave  no  trace  on  time's  bleak 

shore. 
Spring  will  deck  all  nature  in  her  livery 
Of  palest  green  ;  Summer  will  deepen  all 
The  fairy  hues  of  earth  ;  Autumn  will  pour 
A  flood  of  golden  glory  on  the  earth. 
And  Winter  over  all  will  spread  the  veil 
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That  bide  earth's  beaatief  from   the   countless 

eyes 
Of  Heaven's  admiring  host.    These 
Will  come  and  go  for  many  weary  years. 
And  thou  meantime  will  cower  in  the  same 
Dark  comer  of  a  dungeon  ;  ever  ihere^ 
No  wiser,  better,  happier,  Hill  at  last, 
When  age  hath  turned  those  raven  locks  to  snow. 
And  tears  have  worn  deep  channels  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  Mind  hath  left  her  throne,  and  donned 
The  garments  of  a  wanderer,  henceforth  to  be 
Homeless  and  restless,  objectless  and  vain, 
When  every  passion  sleeps  beneath  the  wreck 
Of  all  thy  hopes  as  Art's  rich  relics  lie 
Buried  beneath  the  ashes  of  destruction  ; — 
When  all  who  know  and  love  thee  are  no  more. 
Or  have  forgotten  e'en  thy  very  name, — 
Theuy  as  the  hollow  mockery  of  all  grace. 
Thou  shalt  be/ree  again  !   But  Oh  ! 
Thou  wilt  entreat  the  key  that  locked  a  roorld 
Forever  from  thy  reach  to  (urn  once  more 
And  give  thee  back  thy  loveless,  lonely  home. 
Thy  friends  the  darkness  and  the  solitude. 
Till  Mercy* t  key  unlocks  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
And  bids  the  victim  of  man's  cruelty 
Enter  to  taste  the  deep  delights  of /ore. 
And  give  to  the  poor  prisoner  of  the  Basiile 
The  freedom  of  all  space, 

HELEN    RICH. 
RichrUIe,  N.  T. 


THE  END  IS  ROT  TET. 

When  we  contrast  the  coaditioa  of  our  cause 
with  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago— when  we  look 
around,  and  count  the  Dumber  of  our  Societies, 
Meeting-houses,  and  Preachers— we  have  great 
reason  to  rejoice,  and  be  glad  in  the  progress 
which  the  truth  has  made.  But  the  number  of 
Societies,  Meeting-houses  and  Preachers,  does 
not  tell  the  whole  strength  of  oar  cause.  Not  a 
few  who  are  attached  to  other  persuasions,  cher- 
ish our  faith  in  their  hearts,  and  look  forward, 
with  faint  hopes,  to  the  time  of  its  more  glorious 
triumphs.  And  some,  too,  there  are,  who  profess 
another  faith,  who  often  find  their  reason  and 
their  hearts^  rising  up  in  rebellion  against  it— 
who,  despite  all  the  trammels  of  the  Church, 
frequently  are  found  expressing  their  doubts,  or 
giving  utterance  to  more  sublime,  glorious,  and 
God-honoring  sentiments.  And  thus  the  spirit 
of  the  Restitution  is  being  diffused  through  the 
whole  community,  and  is  exerting  a  most  pow- 
erful and  blessed  influence.    And  we  who  have 


openly  avowed  oqr  faith  in  God  as  the  universal 
Father  and  Savior,  and  enlisted  in  this  good 
cause,  have  abundant  reason  to  "  thank  God, 
and  take  courage." 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Our  work  is  not  done. 
Not  yet  may  we  throw  off  our  armor,  and  lie 
down  to  rest.  For  notwithstanding  so  much 
has  been  done,  so  many  battles  fought  and  vic- 
tories won,  to  us,  as  to  the  Israelites  of  old, 
**  there  remaineth  yet  very  much  land  to  be  pos- 
sessed." This  is  true  literally,  morally,  and 
spiritually.  Go  out  and  survey  the  world,  and 
in  how  small  a  portion  of  it  is  the  glad  news  of 
a  world's  salvation  proclaimed  !  Not  only  most 
of  the  isles  of  the  sea,  but  many  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  are  yet  waiting  to  receive  this  "law" 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  through  the  minis- 
ters of  his  grace.  Even  in  our  own  land  there 
are  whole  States  where  scarcely  one  is  found  to 
lift  up  his  voice  in  defence  of  universal  salva- 
tion, and  very  few  who  believe  this  soul-rejoic- 
ing truth.  And  in  those  States  where  our  faith 
is  most  prevalent,  there  are  not  only  whole 
towns,  but  whole  counties,  where  the  glad  sound 
of  a  world's  redemption  from  sin  and  death  was 
never  heard,  and  where  yet,  for  the  first  time, 
the  people  have  to  listen  to  the  angel-proclama- 
tion, "  Fear  not ;  for  behold  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  unto  all  peo- 
ple." 

Reader,  look  at  these  things,  and  consider 
them  well— look  around  you  in  every  direction, 
and  is  it  not  true  that  "  there  remaineth  yet  very 
much  land  to  be  possessed  ?"  It  is  even  so. 
And  much  labor  must  be  performed,  and  many 
long  years  must  go  down  the  tide  of  time  before 
there  shall  be  a  Society  and  Church  of  believers 
in  the  Restitution  in  every  town,  and  village, 
and  neighborhood  in  the  world,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  shall  be  nominally  Chris- 
tian in  the  Universalist  sense  of  the  word. 

But  if  we  bring  the  subject  down  to  still  nar- 
rower limits  we  shall  find  that  "  much  land  yet 
remains  to  be  possessed."  Go  into  any  place — 
any  town,  village,  or  city,  where  there  is  a  large 
and  flourishing  Society  and  Church  believers  in 
Universalism,  and  how  stands  the  case  ?  Is  the 
land  all  possessed  ?  Are  the  people  all  true,  sin- 
cere, and  devoted  Universalists  ?  Very  far  from 
it.  Even  in  such  a  place  you  will  find  much 
opposition  to  the  truth  of  universal  redemption  ; 
secret  and  silent,  perchance,  but  still  it  is  there. 
There  you  will  find  believers  in  the  terrible  doc- 
trine of  unceasing  woe.  There  will  be  some 
who  deny  the  very  existence  of  a  God,  and  re- 
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ject  all  revealed  religioD.  And  there,  too,  will 
be  nothingariaDS,  those  who  have  no  system  of 
faith,  or  6xed  principles  of  moral  action.  And 
this  state  of  affairs  proves  conclusively  that  in 
those  places  where  our  faith  flourishes  most,  the 
land  is  not  yet  all  possessed. 

Nor  should  we  stop  here.  We  should  not 
only  consider  such  as  are  not  called  by  our  name 
as  land  unpossessed ;  but  we  should  go  into  the 
Societies  and  Churches  themselves,  and  see  if 
all  who  profess  faith  in  the  **  great  salvation,'* 
are  true  to  their  profession — are  really  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness.  In  other 
words  we  should  see  whether,  among  our  own 
members,  all  the  moral  ground  is  well  tilled— 
all  the  spiritual  land  possessed.  And  how  is  it 
in  this  respect?  You  may  take  the  Society, 
Church,  or  Congregation,  with  which  you  are 
connected,  or  any  other,  as  may  suit  you  best. 
And  are  all  its  members  as  moral  as  they  should 
be  ?  as  careful  to  adorn  their  doctrine  by  a  well 
ordered  life  and  consistent  conversation  ?  And 
are  all  truly  pious  and  devotional  ?  Not  so.  In 
every  Society  there  are  those  who,  in  this  res- 
pect, are  not  what  they  should  be— who  are  not 
8ufl5ciently  careful  of  their  conduct,  and  who  do 
not  possess  and  enjoy  a  large  share  of  the  spirit 
of  our  faith.  This  will  be  admitted  by  every 
one.  So  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  we  might 
all  improve.  For  be  as  careful  as  we  may,  and 
rise  as  high  as  we  can,  we  shall  still  have  need 
to  take  heed  to  our  ways,  to  guard  against 
temptation,  to  beware  of  the  fascinations  of  vice, 
and  to  labor  to  "  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from 
the  world." 

And  in  relation  to  sptritttal  improvement^  there 
is  no  end — the  land  can  never  all  be  possessed. 
The  human  mind  is  capable  of  almost  bound- 
less improvement  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  Se 
of  the  soul,  the  spiritual  nature.  It  is  capable 
of  almost  infinite  expansion — of  continually  at- 
taining to  loftier  heights,  and  greater  enjoy- 
ments. And  therefore  within  ourselves  is  con- 
tained a  vast  mine  of  spiritual  wealth.  We  may 
dig  for  the  precious  ore,  and  our  labor  may  be 
abundantly  rewarded.  But  the  deeper  we  dig, 
the  more  the  treasure  will  increase.  And  it  will 
not  only  increase  in  amount^  it  will  also  increase 
in  value.  It  will  become  more  pure,  more  re- 
fined, more  precious.  Or,  to  drop  the  figure,  the 
more  we  cultivate  our  minds,  the  more  we  dis- 
cipline the  moral  feelings,  the  more  we  seek  for 
true  piety  and  heartfelt  devotion,  the  happier 
shall  we  be,  the  sweeter  will  be  our  enjoyments, 
the  more  ecstatic  our  bliss. 


Thus  we  perceive  that  our  work  is  not  yet 
done— nay,  that  much,  very  much  remains  for 
us  to  do.  We  should  not  rest  satisfied  indirid' 
ually  till  we  come  up  to  the  scripture  standard 
of  Morality  and  Devotion ;  till  we  find  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  dwells  richly  in  oar  hearts, 
and  till,  by  its  blessed  influence,  we  are  enabled 
to  love  God  supremely,  and  our  neigh1>or  as  our- 
selves. For  as  long  as  we  come  short  of  this, 
we  fail  of  coming  up  to  our  duty,  or  to  the  foil 
measure  of  Christian  enjoyment. 

And  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Christian  spirit,  is  the  manifestation 
of  a  desire  that  others  may  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  its 
blessedness.  If,  then,  we  would  prove  to  the 
world  that  we  have  been  diligent  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  our  hearts, — if  we  love 
our  religion,  and  desire  its  prosperity,  we  most 
labor  in  the  moral  field  around  us — labor,  indus- 
triously and  perseveringly — labor  till  all  believ- 
ers are  perfected  in  knowledge  and  enjoyment — 
till  all  the  unconcerned  are  aroused  from  their 
slumbering  condition,  and  are  led  with  earnest- 
ness of  soul  to  make  the  inquiry.  What  shall  we 
do  to  be  saved  from  sin,  and  enjoy  the  blessed- 
ness of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom — till  all  the 
doubting  are  convinced,  not  only  of  the  divine 
reality  of  our  holy  religion,  but  of  its  power  to 
melt  the  heart,  and  fill  the  soul  with  divine  peace 
and  joy— In  a  word,  till  in  every  town,  and  vil- 
lage, and  hamlet  upon  the  habitable  globe,  the 
glad  message  of  salvation  through  a  crucified 
yet  risen  Redeemer,  is  proclaimed,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  shall  be  truly  Christian 
— shall  worship  the  Father  of  all  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  and  be  filled  **  with  the  fullness  of  the  bles- 
sing of  the  Gospel  of  Peace."  s.  goff. 

AlexAnder,  N.  T. 


JPOSTKOPHB  TO  DEATfl. 

BT    THE    POVERTY    AND    SORROW    STRICKSIT. 

0  THOU  !  whom  happy  mortals  call 
A  tyrant  grim  and  dread, 

1  bail  thee  as  the  ministet 
Of  joy  about  my  bed  : 

I  tremble  not  to  mee't  the  sting 

Of  thy  envenom'd  dart, 
A  thousand  woes  these  long,  long  years, 

Hi^ve  rankled  in  my  heart. 

O  bliss  of  bliss,  beyond  compare 
Thy  icy  hand  to  feel. 
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And  dall  beamnbiog  lethargy 

All  o*er  my  sentet  steal. 
Ears  stopped,  eyes  closed  and  anxious  thought 

Of  morrow  all  sopprest, 
A  dreamless  and  unbroken  sleep 

And  an  eternal  rest  ! 

Blow  on  ye  biting  i^inds,  whose  blasts 

So  oft  have  made  me  shrink. 
And  in  my  wretched  hovel  forced 

Their  way  thro'  many  a  chink. 
And  ye,  ye  storms  so  pitiless. 

Tour  fury  soon  1*11  brave. 
Ye  cannot  reach  my  tenement 

The  blest  and  quiet  grave. 

And  ye,  ye  zephyrs,  that  calPd  forth 

The  loveliness  of  Spring, 
And  bade  the  smiling  earth  rejoice 

And  all  creation  sing. 
To  me  you  never  brought  a  joy 

But  mock'd  me  with  your  bliss. 
And  your  warm  breath  upon  my  cheek 

Was  but  a  traitor's  kiss. 

Skies  have  been  bright,  earth  has  been  green. 

And  gardens  deck*d  with  flowers, 
And  autumn  boughs  have  bent  with  fruits 

Matur'd  by  sun  and  showers. 
But  though  a  plenty  crown*d  the  land 

And  made  its  garners  groan, 
I  could  not  'scape  the  penury 

**  That  knaw'd  roe  to  the  bone." 

It  was  not  that  I  labor  shunn'd 

Nor  bow'd  me  to  the  toil. 
No  beast  of  burden  ever  drudged 

More  faithful  on  the  soil. 
And  tho*  at  eaily  dawn  I  roee 

And  late  retir'd  to  bed. 
My  work,  my  saving  and  my  thrift 

Would  not  procure  me  bread. 

But  now,  kind  death,  that  thou  art  come, 

I  fear  not  famine's  hand, 
A  rich  supply  awaits  me  in 

My  narrow  strip  of  land  ; 
The  titled,  rich  and  powerful 

And  all  in  standing  high. 
Shall  own  as  little  of  this  earth 

And  fare  the  same  as  I. 

They  say  there  is  a  land  of  bliss 

On  shores  beyond  the  tomb. 
Where  music  floats  from  golden  harpe 

And  flowers  immortal  bloom. 


I  nothing  know  of  fadeless  flowers 

And  melody  divine, 
I  only  know  my  lot  was  here 

In  wretchedness  to  pine. 

I  ask  not  for  that  better  life 

To  favored  beings  given. 
Nor  that  my  suflerings  on  earth 

Be  recompensed  by  heaven, 
I  only  ask  one  single  boon, 

(It  is  a  small  request,) 
That  on  the  lap  of  earth  my  head 

May  And  a  dreamless  rest. 

They  say  there  is  another  land 

Hard  by,  where  horror  reigns, 
A  land  of  sighs  and  grief  and  tears. 

Of  torture  and  of  chains. 
And  He  who  made  the  sun  to  shine 

And  made  the  heavens  so  fair. 
Has  treasur'd  up  his  stores  of  wrath 

And  placed  his  vengeance  there. 

And  can  celestials  tune  their  harps 

And  songs  of  triumph  sing, 
While  at  their  feet  with  wailings  deep. 

Infernal  caverns  ring  ? 
If  this  be  heaven,  I  envy  not 

The  saints  their  bliss  above. 
For  if  their  harps  are  tuned  to  praise 

Their  hearts  are  not  to  love. 

Come  then,  kind  death,  and  lay  me  down 

To  my  eternal  rest, 
'From  earthly  cares,  from  demon  wails, 

From  anthems  of  the  blest ; 
For  though  of  joy  this  fleshly  heart 

On  earth  has  little  known. 
It  still  could  melt  at  others*  wo. 

In  heaven  ii  would  be  etone. 


Milwaokie,  Wit. 


r.    LB    rETBB, 
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FIU1T8  Fiei  lART  flUDBRS. 

SYMPATHY. 

Sympathy  is  the  univerBal  solvent.  Nothing 
is  understood  without  it.  The  capacity  of  a  man, 
at  least  for  understanding,  may  almost  be  said 
to  vary  according  to  bis  powers  of  sympathy. 
Again,  what  is  there  that  can  counteract  selfish- 
ness like  sympathy  ?  Selfishness  may  be  hedged 
in  by  minute  watchfulness  and  self-denial,  but 
it  is  counteracted  by  the  nature  being  encour- 
aged to  grow  out  and  ^%  its  tendrils  upon  foreign 
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objects.  The  immense  defect  that  want  of  sym- 
pathy is,  may  be  strikingly  seen  in  the  failure  of 
the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  all 
ages  to  construct  the  Christian  character,  omit- 
ting sympathy.  It  has  produced  numbers  of 
people  walking  up  and  down  one  narrow  plank 
of  self-restraint,  pondering  over  their  own  mer- 
its and  demerits,  keeping  out,  not  the  world  ex- 
actly, but  their  fellow-creatures,  from  their 
hearts,  and  caring  onfy  to  drive  tb^ir  neighbors 
before  them  on  this  plank  of  theirs,  or  to  push 
them  headlong.  Thus,  with  many  virtues,  and 
much  hard  work  at  the  formation  of  character, 
we  have  had  splendid  bigots  or  censorious  small 
l^eople. —Friends  in  Council. 

franklin's  grave. 

An  American  visiting  the  great  burial  place 
of  Paris  where 

*<  Heroes  ia  animated  marble  frown 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone,** 

says,  **^I  thought  of  Franklin  at  the  corner  of 
Arch"  and  Fifth  — in  the  midst  of  a  city  so  im- 
prored  and  adorned  by  his  genius,^  so  honored  by 
his  virtues,  with  no  sculpture  but  the  letters  of 
his  name,  no  mausoleum  but  the  grave-digger's 
cell!" 

There  is  some  bene6t  to  the  pilgrim  in*  not 
having  a  monument  to  mark  the  grave  of  a  great 
man,  when  coming  suddenly  upon  it,  he  is  made 
to  feel  the  spontaneous  tribute  which  the  heart 
or  mind  pays  to  greatness.  It  was  thus  with 
me  when  I  found  to  my  great  surprise  that  I  was 
standing  by  Franklin's  grave. 

PERVERSION  OF   MEANING. 

It  is  astonishing^  what  perversions  are  some- 
times made  of  the  plainest  things.  A  book  bas 
been  published  entitled  **  Sunny  Side,  or  the 
Minister's  Wife,"  exhibiting  the  heroism'  of  a 
Christian  woman  in  helping  her  husband  bear 
the  trials  of  his  poverty  stricken  condition.  The 
New  York  Observer  says  : 

"  There  are  thousands,  ^es  thousands  of  our 
lovely,  educated,  excellent,  interesting  families 
of  country  ministers,  that  are  passing  through 
the  samre  experiences,  bearing  the  same  crosses, 
wearing  the  same  yokes,  shedding  the  same 
tears,  hoping  the  same  hopes,  sinking  urrder  the 
same  loads.  And  we  have  actually  known  al- 
ready, that  the  whole  scope  and  design  of  that 
precious  little  book  have  been  misconceived,  and 
•joine  people  have  bought  it  for  the  minis/er^s 
family  to  rtad^  yes,  and  sent  it  to  them,  to  teach 


them  how  to  rub  along  on  a  starvation  salary,  , 
to  make  two  ends  of  the  year  meet,  on  a  miser- 
able pittance  that  the  people  ought  to  be  asham- 
ed to  promise,  and  that  not  half  paid  !  That 
book  should  be  read  by  the  people.  It  is  the 
minister's  house  turned  inside  out ;  and  when 
the  people  see  it,  they  ought  to  take  measures 
to  afford  permanent  relief." 

The  New  York  Observer  is  an  orthodox  paper. 

MR.   THETSAY. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  world-renowned 
Theysay  ?  His  name  is  familiar  with  all  men 
every  where.  The  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
bond  and  free,  honored  and  despised,  civilized 
and  barbarian,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Mussul- 
man and  Christian,  all  nations,  kindreds,  tribes, 
and  tongues,  have  heard  of  Mr.  Theysay.  His 
name  is  almost  a  household  word.  But  who 
has  ever  given  the  world  a  history  of  this  emi- 
nent personage  ?  Numerous  as  biographers  are, 
no  one  has  ever  written  and  published  the  life  of 
Mr.  Theysay.  Pardon  me  if  I  undertake  the 
task  of  writing  a  brief  history  of  him: 

His  Parentage.— His  father's  name  is  Slan- 
derer ;  his  mother's,  Tattle ;  of  his  genealc^, 
nothing  more  is  known.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Evil  Report,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sin. 

His  Ace. — It  is  not  known  in  what  precise 
age  of  the  world  Mr.  Theysay  was  bom.  It  is 
my  opinhon  that  he  was  born  soon  after  Adam 
and  Eve  were  expelled  from  the  garden  of  Eden. 
If  I  am  correct  in  this  opinion,  he  mast  be  very 
far  advanced  in  life,  and  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect to  witness  in  him  all  the  evidences  of  feeble 
old  age,  gray  hairs,  sunken  eyes,  and  palsied 
limbs.  But  he  is  really  as  strong  and  active,  as 
fresh  and  fair,  and  hale  and  hearty  as  he  ever 
was.    Remarkable  old  creature ! 

His  Education. — Mr.  Theysay's  education  is 
very  limited.  What  knowledge  he  has  obtain- 
ed is  principally  from  hearsay ;  hence  he  does 
not  have  any  correct  knowledge  of  any  thing. 
His  deficient  education  has  ever  been  a  serious 
embarrassment  to  him,  for  he  never  dares  to 
make  a  positive  assertion,  but  guesses  it  is  so, 
hopes  it  is  so,  and  so  on. 

His  Personal  Appearance. — I  have  spoken 
of  him  as  being  as  strong,  as  active,  etc.,  as  be 
ever  was.  But  who  has  ever  seen  Mr.  They- 
say ?  Have  you  ?  Has  anyone?  If  any  one  has, 
I  know  not  the  man.  In  my  opinion  he  is  as 
intancfiblc  as  Professor  Bush's  resurrection  b«dy, 
which  we  can  neither  see,  handle,  analyze,  nor 
describe.    But  we  know  he  exists,  because  eve- 
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ry  body  is  talking  about  him.  And  I  have  come 
to  the  paradoxical  conclusion  that  he  exists  and 
does  not  exist ;  is  every  where  and  nowhere ;  is 
responsible  and  irresponsible ;  a  sort  of  "will-o'- 
the-wisp,  jack-with-the-lantern"  kind  of  being, 
whose  personal  appearance  can  never  be  de- 
scribed. 

His  Character.— He  is  distinguished  for 
wickedness. 

1.  He  is  a  slanderer. 

2.  A  deceiver. 

3.  A  liar. 

4.  A  peace-breaker. 

5.  Every  thing  that  is  bad,  without  possessing 
one  redeeming  quality. 

Reader,  is  Mr.  Theysay  in  your  family  ?  Drive 
him  hence.  Harbor  him  not  a  moment.  Listen 
not  to  his  vile  slanders.  He  will  involve  you  in 
trouble,  while  he  will  escape. 

Christian  brother,  has  he  visited  your  little 
religious  community  ?  Beware  of  him.  He  will 
cause  divisions  to  spring  up  among  you.  Let 
him  influence  you,  and  your  once  prosperous 
society  will  be  destroyed. 

A  GOOD  COMPARISON. 

It  was  said  of  Napoleon  that  the  only  thing 
which  he  could  not  understand,  was  a  perfectly 
honest,  disinterested  man.  So  scholars  of  the 
greatest  subtlety  of  thought  fail  to  comprehend 
the  gospels  on  account  of  their  simplicity.  They 
look  for  refinements  and  theories  which  never 
entered  the  minds  of  the  writers,  and  which 
make  no  part  of  God's  revelation  to  man. 

SUPPOSE   THE   BEST. 

A  LITTLE  girl  once  came  home  rejoicing  that 
she  had  given  a  shilling  to  a  poor  man.  Prudent 
fgends,  (properly  enough  in  that  particular  case, 
since  indiscriminate  bestowment  of  alms  on 
street  beggars  does  more  harm  than  good,) 
checked  her  enthusiasm  by  saying,  "  Suppose 
he  spent  it  for  rum  ?"  The  quick  reply  was, 
"  Why  suppose  so  ?  If  you  must  suppose  any 
thing,  why  not  just  as  well  suppose  he  spent  it 
for  bread  ?"  The  spirit  of  this  answer  is  com- 
mended to  misanthropic  cynicalness  for  imita- 
tion. When  there  is  or  can  be  no  knowledge, 
but  only  supposition,  it  is  equally  safe  and  alto- 
gether more  generous  to  suppose  the  best.  To 
belittle  humanity  is  not  the  best  way  to  improve 
one's  own  nobility  and  disinterestedness  of  char- 
acter. 

There  is  a  good  application  to  be  made  of  this 
to  theology — suppose  the  best,  rather  than  the 


tporst  in  reference  to  the  ways  and  dealings  of 
Providence. 

NOVEL-READING  MONOMANIACS. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  the  trashy  literature  of  the 
day  should  find  readers  within  the  walls  of  a 
college ;  yet  it  is  thus  that  some  spend  too  much 
of  their  valuable  time.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I 
am  going  to  repeat  here  a  great  story.  A  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  told  me  that,  during  his  college 
life,  he  read  three  thousand  volumes  of  fiction. 
*  Three  Thousand P  you  exclaim;  * ioi possible ! 
he  must  have  said  three  hnndred,*  Three  thous- 
and, he  assured  me ;  and  his  veracity  is  unques- 
tionable. Nor  did  the  evident  regret  with  which 
he  spoke  of  it  admit  of  any  motive  to  exagge- 
rate. But  let  us  see  if  it  be  possible ;  and  if  it 
be,  the  well  known  insatiate  appetite,  the  mama, 
of  novel  reading,  in  some  persons,  makes  it 
probable.  In  four  years,  including  one  leap 
year,  there  are  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  days; 
he  had,  then,  to  read  but  two  volumes  and  a 
fraction  daily,  Sundays  included.  Rising  early, 
and  reading  far  into  the  night,  he  was  able  to  do 
this.  He  used,  be  said,  to  run  into  Boston,  on 
his  feet,  every  evening  during  twilight,  to  the 
book  shops  and  circulating  libraries,  to  return 
volumes  and  obtain  others.  I  had  thought  this 
an  unparalleled  instance  in  the  history  of  novel 
reading— as  among  students  I  hope  it  is.  But 
happening  to  speak  of  it  to  a  friend,  he  mention- 
ed the  following :  Being  with  two  gentlemen  at 
a  book  store  in  New  York,  at  which  was  kept  a 
circulating  library,  one  of  them  remarked  that 
an  acquaintance  of  his  was  accustomed  to  read 
two  hundred  volumes  of  novels  a  year.  The 
other  thought  it  incredible.  The  first,  turning 
to  the  bookseller,  asked  what  was  the  largest 
number  of  volumes  drawn  by  one  person  from 
his  library,  in  a  year.  Referring  to  his  books, 
he  found  that  a  certain  lady  had  taken  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sets,  mostly  two  volumed,  making 
about  nine  hundred  volumes.  This  would 
amount,  in  four  years,  to  three  thousand  six 
hundred ;  so  that  the  fair  one  beat  the  collegian 
by  six  hundred."  —  Reminiscences  of  College 
Scenes  and  Characters, 

LAST   WORDS   OF   THE   DYING. 

The  dying  often  rise  superior  to  themselves, 
and  display  a  grandeur  of  conception,  a  beauty 
and  depth  of  emotion,  far  transcending  any  thing 
ever  experienced  in  life  ?  It  would  ^eem  as  if 
the  clouds  which  brood  over  all,  and  hide  the  ra- 
diance of  the  purified  spirit,  break  at  sunset,  and 
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leare  the  »oal  to  depart  in  a  flood  «f  gl«T- 
"  Many  thiags,"  said  the  dying  Schiller,  "  arc 
becoming  clearer  to  me."     "  Calmer  and  calm- 
er," were  his  last  happy  words.    "I  am  all 
light,"  said  Olyrapia  Morata,  when  sinking  in 
the  arms  of  death.    *'  Good  night !"  said  a  dying 
mother  to  her  children— "  good   night  T— and 
then  added,  while  a  radiant  smile  played  npon 
her  countenance—"  The  day  breaks !"  The  death 
of  Halybarton  was  like  the  coronation  of  a  king 
amid  music  and  sunshine.    Hi»  spirit  seemed 
to  career,  as  on  wings  of  light,  amid  the  rising 
splendors  of  the  eternal  world.    To  his  wife  he 
said,  "  My  sweet  bird,  are  you  there  ?  Deeply 
have  I  leved  thee ;  b«t  I  am  no  more  thine,  bat 
the  Lord's.    Do  not  weep;  you  should  rather 
rejoice.    We  shall  meet  again,  and  be  in  the 
same  family  in  heaven."    "  James,"  he  said  to 
an  aged  elder,  ''  ye  are  an  old  man,  and  I  am 
dying;  yet  the  child  is  going  to  die  an  hundred 
years  old.    I  am  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe. 
I  have  ripened  fast  under  the  bright  sun  of  right- 
eousness, and  I  have  had  brave  showers." 


OR  TIB  DEATI  OP  l«T,  WALTER  SALPOUL 

From  Zion*s  heights  the  WatchmMi  fail  ; 
Our  valiant  Boldiers— see  them  faH  1 
Ood  of  the  faithful  {  hear  the  call 
Of  Zion*B  armies  !  list  their  wail  1 

A  Leader*  honest*  firm  and  true  ; 
A  veteran  in  years  and  toils* 
Ladea  with  honors  and  with  spoils* 
Who  led  us  on  while  faint  and  few, — 
Who  'mid  the  heat  and  smoke  and  din*       « 
From  fortress  walls  and  Babel  towers  ; 
Made  error's  ranks  the  woof  ef  ours  ! 
Cut  down  the  strengthened  posts  of  sin* 
Lo  !  he  has  fallen  !— A«  who  spurned 
The  chaias  that  bound  the  free-born  soul. 
Has  now  attained  that  peaceful  goal* 
For  which  bis  waiting  i^pirit  yearned. 

We  bear  thee  to  thy  quiet  home. 
Dear  sainted  Father  !  with  the  dead, 
A  dreamless  rest— as  thou  hast  said. 
For  all,  'till  that  blest  morning  come* 
When  sorrow*  sin  and  death  shall  die, 
And  Christ  our  light  and  Ifft  appear. 
To  raise  as  to  that  glorious  sphere. 
And  wipe  the  tear  from  every  eye. 


Farewell  !  Salvation's  flag  shall  wave,— 
That  flag  thou  hast  so  nobly  borne. 
Amidst  opposing  ha-te  and  score, — 
In  gracefal  foldings  o'er  thy  grave. 

We'U  plant  iu  stafl*  above  thy  head. 
Nor  rose,  nor  evergreen  so  fair. 
Can  with  iU  foliage  compare. 
Or  richer  fragrance  o*er  thee  shed. 

We'll  treasure  up  that  sacred  lore. 
Which  sparkles  in  each  thought  and  deed« 
And  unborn  millions  yet  shall  heed. 
And  bless  thy  labors  more  and  more. 

Rest,  Christian  victor  !  rest  from  strife  ; 
Rest  ia  thy  strong  undying  hope  ; 
'Till  God  through  Christ  shall  raise  thee  up. 
And  crown  thee  with  Immortal  Life  ! 

B.    6.    P. 

Norwkh,  Conn. 


18TTER  TO  ACRES  LESLIE.  | 

May,  1852. 
Dbab  Agues:  Don't  open  your  blue  eyes  wide 
with  astonishment  and  look  to  « the  signatarc" 
to  see  who  is  your  new  correspondent,  but  read 
on.    I  am  thinking  of  a  time,  not  very  long  ago,   : 
when  you  met  a  pale,  slight  giri  in  the  parlor  of 
m  friend.    Perhaps  yon  do  not  remember  the   j 
plain,  unattractive  giri  who  carelessly  returned 
your  simple  greeting.    You  sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  played  a  few  pieces,  carelessly  and 
gracefully,  with  that  perfect  nonchalance  and 
abandon  so  peculiar  to  some  characters.  Though 
you  did  not  notice  the  plain,  slight  giri,  she  look- 
ed upon  you  until  it  seemed  her  eyes  would  bem 
into  your  very  soul.    She  felt  a  desire  to  knq^v 
more  of  you,  to  converse  with  you,  to  look  down 
into  your  heart  and  sympathize  with  its  pfood 
aspirations  and  exalted  aims,  but  your  paths  led 
apart  from  hers,  and  she  had  almost  forgotten 
that  meeting  of  a  moment,  when  the. casual 
mention  of  your  name  by  a  mutual  friend,  recal- 
led it  to  her  mind.    Then  the  feeling  returned. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  remember  all  this,  but  I 
do.    So  now  consider  me  formally  introduced, 
and  I'll  rattle  on  without  fear  of  interruption. 
Not  that  I  feel  particularly  merry  to-day,  but 
rather  in  a  quiet  mood.    I  might  enjoy  a  "  regu- 
lar train,"  but  have  not  the  energy  to  get  one 
up,  unassisted,  just  at  present,  so  I  will  be  coo- 
tent  to  sit  here  by  the  window  and  feel  so  cosy 
and  comfortable  as  I  write  to  you,  or  look  oat 
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tipon  the  beautiful  landscape.  It  is  a  cold  un- 
spring-like  day,  and  it  is  with  much  trouble  that 
I  can  remember  it  is  May,  and  so  I  am  more 
than  half  determined  to  forget  it  altogether.  A 
beautiful  cluster  of  daffodils  out  under  the  win- 
dow, seem  half  ashamed  of  themselves  for  bloom* 
ing  so  early,  and  shrink  down  under  the  green 
leaves  as  if  for  protection,  poor  things !— When 
the  warm  spring  weather  does  come,  I  will  en- 
joy it  so.  I  long  for  a  day  to  come  when  I  can 
toss  my  head  with  a  feeling  of  summer  freedom, 
and  off  into  the  woods  with  a  glad  exultation 
thrilling  through  my  veins.  I  live  so  much  out 
of  doors  with  the  birds,  streams,  rocks  and  trees, 
and  I  find  so  much  of  health  and  enjoyment  in 
such  a  life,  that  I  cannot  be  too  grateful  when 
sunshiny  days  come.  I  enjoy  books  better  when 
I  can  read  them  under  the  shade  of  some  forest 
tree  or  by  the  side  of  some  favorite  stream. 

Do  you  like  pretty  pictures,  Agnes?  Of  course. 
Then  look  from  this  window  with  me,  and  see 
how  evenly  the  smooth  meadow  stretches  in  its 
green  beauty  beyond  the  stream  to  the  borders 
of  the  wood,  whose  dark  trees  stand  like  grim 
giants  guarding  the  entrance  to  some  enchanted 
land.  On  the  right,  is  a  pretty  white  cottage, 
with  its  nicely  kept  garden  and  neat  out-houses 
f  rouped  together  with  a  most  charming  effect. 
On  the  left,  a  succession  of  hills,  dark  and  un- 
even, rise  one  above  another  until  the  eye  rests 
full  upon  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky,  beyond  the 
fartherest  hill.    Do  you  like  the  picture  ? 

That  old  wood  beyond  the  meadow  is  the 
playground  of  my  childhood.  There  I  have 
spent  some  of  the  gladdest,  freest,  maddest  mo- 
ments of  my  existence.  I  have  climbed  those 
old  trees,  leaped  across  those  tiny  brooks,  forded 
the  broader  streams,  regardless  of  the  consequen- 
ces, and  stood  upon  those  high,  old  rocks  with  a 
feeling  of  safety  no  sight  of  danger  could  daunt 
or  weaken.  My  head  even  now  grows  dizzy 
when  I  look  up  to  where  I  have  stood  in  my 
fearless  daring,  calm  and  defying.  Those  rocks 
and  trees  are  very  dear  to  me ;  they  seem  like 
old  friends,  and  I  love  to  go  out  and,  putting  my 
bonnet  from  my  head,  feel  the  soft,  cool  air  bath- 
ing my  brow  and  lifting  my  hair  as  it  did  in 
those  wild  days.  When  the  air  within  grows 
sultry  and  oppressive,  I  can  go  out  beneath  those 
trees  and  upon  those  old  rocks,  and  feel  that 
there  is  freedom,  love  and  life  in  Nature. 

I  am  so  happy  when  in  the  long  summer  af- 
ternoons I  dream  away  the  hours  under  the  trees 
with  my  face  upturned  to  the  clear  blue  sky,  and 


happy  when,  with  reckless  daring,  I  stand  upon 
the  frail  plank  that  crosses  the  stream,  the  slight 
bridge  rocking  beneath  my  weight,  and  the  wa- 
ters dashing,  foaming  over  the  rocks  beneath 
me.  It  is  the  freedom  I  enjoy  so  much — the 
perfect  freedom.  I  must  have  freedom,  or  my 
spirit  faints  within  me.  There  is  such  an  ex- 
ultation in  feeling  that  there  is  no  ruler  save 
God,  no  spell  upon  the  free  soaring  mind,  that 
one  moment's  communion  with  nature  will  not 
shake  off.  There  is  a  something  in  every  hu- 
man mind  that  revolts  against  control,  though 
in  some  the  feeling  is  stronger  than  in  others. 
There  is  that  in  some  which  will  struggle  against 
the  bonds,  be  they  ever  so  gentle,  and  suffer 
rather  than  bear  what  they  would  deem  a  degra- 
dation. Give  me  books,  flowers  and  freedom, 
and  I  defy  the  world  to  produce  a  happier  being 
than  I.  We  all  have  something  to  do,  and  bles- 
sed is  he  who  performs  his  task  with  a  cheerful 
heart.  All  have  not  the  same  vocation,  but  all 
have  strength  proportionate  to  their  duty.  The 
good  Father  never  created  a  soul  without  facul- 
ties and  strength  to  fulfil  its  mission.  One  soul 
enters  upon  the  stage  of  mortal  existence  trem- 
bling and  faltering,  makes  the  joy  of  one  heart, 
the  sunlight  of  one  home,  and  passes  on  to  the 
calm  silence  of  death.  Another  startles  and 
dazzles  a  world,  thrills  a  thousand  hearts,  sheds 
a  glory  over  a  thousand  homes,  and  vanishes 
from  our  sight.  Yet  both  alike  had  their  true 
vocation,  performed  their  appointed  mission,  and 
"great  will  be  their  reward  in  heaven." 

I  have  just  been  reading  "  Grace  Greenwood's 
Poems,"  and  to  say  that  I  like  them,  would  not 
express  what  I  feel  on  reading  them.  There  is 
something  in  "  The  Horse  Back  Ride"  that  de- 
lights me,  thrills  me.  I  can  feel  the  exultant 
triumph  as  the  proud  steed  stands  on  the  "green 
hillock's  brow"  with  his  glorious  look  of  royal 
majesty  and  eye  of  flashing  fire.  I  hold  my 
breath  as  he  leaps  the  ditch,  and  feel  my  heart 
bound  with  wild  rapture  as  he  dashes  on,  on, 

'*  Till  the  long  flinty  pathway  is  flashing  with 
fire." 

There  is  no  animal  I  love  to  admire  with  such 
perfect  enthusiasm  as  a  beautiful  spirited  horse. 
I  can  remember  years  ago,  when  I  was  but  a 
child,  a  mad-cap  ride  when  my  heart  and  brain 
grew  sick,  and  my  hands  closed  convulsively 
upon  the  loosened  reins,  as  the  wild  animal  I 
rode  bounded  on  in  his  mad  career.  When,  at 
length,  I  reined  him  up  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and 
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in  the  thought  of  my  power  and  boldness,  in  the 
knowledge  that  ray  weak  hand  had  controlled 
such  a  strong,  proud  creature,  and  arrested  him 
in  his  headlong  career.  1  knew  it  was  mad 
daring.  I  knew  that  ray  very  life  had  been  in 
danger,  yet  I  reveled  in  it,  and  felt  a  joy  that 
thrilled  me  through  and  through  when  I  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  proud,  fiery  creature,  my 
slight  arm  half  thrown  over  his  graceful  neck, 
and  my  heart  beating  with  triumph. 

Do  you  admire  Grace  ?  I  do ;  there  is  some- 
thing that  delights  me  in  her  free,  bold  spirit ; 
something  that  finds  an  echo  in  my  own  heart. 
There  is  power  in  her,  bold,  grand  power.  Such 
a  mind  is  not  easily  conquered,  such  a  free, 
strong  will,  not  easily  subdued.  I  ever  feel  an 
intense  admiration  for  such  characters.  She  has 
a  bold,  soaring  mind,  a  strong,  free  spirit,  cloth- 
ed with  woman's  deep  affections,  and  woman's 
self  sacrificing  devotion. 

You  are  not  averse  to  "  womanly  gossip,"  are 
you,  Agnes?  So  if  I  were  disposed  I  might  read 
you  a  long  lesson  in  which  the  faults  and  follies 
of  our  villagers  should  play  a  conspicuous  part. 
But  let  me  give  you  an  introduction  to  some  of 
the  beauties,  and  be  content  to  know  that  the 
people  here  are  no  better  than  they  are  at  other 
places.  They  are  all  human,  like  the  rest  of 
humanity.  First,  see  our  pretty  Annie,  with  her 
quiet,  gentle  air  and  bewildering  smile.  She  is 
no  hoyden,  our  Annie,  but  a  calm,  quiet  angel 
sort  of  a  girl.  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world 
like  me,  for  she  is  so  much  better  than  I  can 
ever  hope  to  be.  We  are  much  together,  for  we 
are  cousins,  and  we  are  very  happy  too,  though 
so  unlike.  I  might  tell  you  a  story  of  a  dark- 
eyed  lover  of  Annie's,  but  she  will  look  at  me 
so  reproachfully  with  tears  in  her  blue  eyes,  if  I 
do,  that  I  shall  be  sorry.  Sometime  perhaps  I 
will  tell  you  the  whole  story,  for  it  is  "  very  in- 
teresting." 

Now,  companion  of  my  wild  rambles,  step 
forth  and  let  me  introduce  you  to  Agnes.  Cousin 
Ben,  Agnes.  A  bold,  reckless  sort  of  a  fellow, 
with  the  most  provoking  air  of  unconcern  im- 
aginable. Would  you  think  that  Ben  had  ever 
been  "  disappointed  in  love  ?"  He  has  certain- 
ly, and  to  pay  him  for  teasing  me  so  unmerci- 
fully yesterday,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  In 
that  white  cottage  by  the  hill,  lives  Mrs.  Lee 
and  her  only  daughter,  a  quiet  sort  of  a  girl,  re- 
markable for  nothing.  Now,  last  Summer,  a 
friendv  from  the  city  came  down  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  them,  and  Ben  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  her.     She  was  beautiful,  it  is  true. 


Her  form  was  queenly,  and  her  hair  the  most 
beautiful  jet  black  you  ever  saw.  Her  eyes 
were  black,  flashing  and  eager.  .  There  was  a 
dash  of  impudence  in  her  manner  that  was  not 
unbecoming  to  her  style  of  beauty.  She  was  a 
bold  and  accomplished  rider,  handled  the  "  rib- 
bons" with  the  air  qf  one  accustomed  to  the  art, 
and  sat  her  horse  like  "  Die  Vernon."  Ben 
boasted  too  long  and  too  loud.  He  swore  that 
before  Autumn  we  should  see  the  proud  beauty 
tamed  and  sitting  quietly  with  look  demure,  as 
his  wife.  But  he  did  not  know  what  a  spirit  he 
had  undertaken  to  control.  For  some  time  he 
seemed  doubtful  of  his  success,  but  suddenly  she 
changed,  and  those  saucy  eyes  were  veiled  by 
their  long  lashes  whenever  Ben  approached,  and 
a  crimson  would  flush  her  dark  cheek.  Then 
he  was  "  in  his  glory."  He  deemed  her  more 
than  half  won,  but  he  had  lost  his  heart  to  her, 
and  more  depended  on  the  throw  than  he  intend- 
ed should  have  been  the  venture.  One  day  Ben 
proposed  a  horseback  ride,  and  he  drew  up  his 
steed  by  her  side  with  a  look  of  triumph,  and, 
bending  patronizingly  towards  me,  he  said,  **To- 
day,  coz."  He  rode  on  under  the  beautiful  trees 
which  stood  on  each  side  of  the  way,  and  there 
he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  turned  her 
elegant  head  until  her  eyes  were  fixed  full  upon 
his,  and  laughed  a  clear,  ringing  laugh.  She 
raised  her  riding  cap  with  mock  respect,  and 
said,  "  Ben,  if. you  can  catch  me  before  I  reach 
the  top  of  that  hill,  I  will  be  yours,"  and  she 
pointed  to  a  steep  hill  which  lay  at  some  dis- 
tance before  them.  They  both  bounded  on  with 
impetuous  speed ;  a  wide,  deep  gorge  was  be- 
tween the  riders  and  the  hill.  She  did  not  pause 
one  instant.  Ben  was  close  behind  her,  and 
with  a  shout  of  defiance,  as  she  shook  her  riding 
whip  at  him,  she  urged  her  horse  to  the  leap. 
He  cleared  the  chasm  and  dashed  up  the  hill ! 
Upon  tj;e  brow  of  the  hill  she  paused,  and  look- 
ed at  Ben,  who  had  reined  up  his  horse  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gorge.  He  dared  not  venture 
the  leap,  but  looked  up  at  her  despairingly. 
With  a  light  mocking  laugh  she  made  slowly 
back,  and  again  the  horse  cleared  the  chasm, 
and  she  rode  up  to  Ben's  side  and  said,  "  You 
have  not  won  your  wager,  Ben."  A  flush  of 
burning  shame  covered  his  face,  he  had  lost  a 
wager  of  two  hundred  dollars.  "  Come,  Ben, 
let's  be  friends,"  and  she  placed  her  dark  slender 
hand  in  his.  "  Can  we  never  be  more  than 
friends?"  "Never,"  and  she  withdrew  her 
hand,  and  rode  on.  The  next  day  she  was  on 
her  way  home,  but  Ben  did  not  soon  forget  the 
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lesson  she  had  taught  him.  fiot  his  Dature  was 
too  elastic  to  feel  long,  though  he  might  feel 
'  deeply,  and  now  he  laughs  as  merrily  as  any 
when  mention  is  made  of  his  '*  dark  Ladie"  as 
he  yet  calls  her.  That  event  cdred  Ben  of  bet- 
ting. 

I  suppose  you  wont  tell  Ben,  if  you  should 
chance  to  see  him.  He  would  be  angry  at  me 
for  ten  minutes,  perhaps,  and  his  anger  is  terri- 
ble. There !  hark !  yes,  I  understand  !  it  is  tea 
time. 

I  must  leave  this  crazy  letter 

And  send  it  incomplete —  . 
The  supper-bell  is  ringing, 

You  know  we  all  must  eat. 


Yours,  earnestly, 


ADELE. 


[We  are  indebted  to  Br.  A.  G.  Laurie,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  the  following  poem  from  a 
new  correspondent.  We  join  with  him  in  ac- 
knowledging and  welcoming  the  unusual  promise 
of  excellence  given  in  this  production.  We  shall 
welcome  further  favors  from  the  same  source. 

ED.] 

"IITTIB  MOILI." 

Dimpled  cheeks,  and  flaxen  hair, 
Falling  o'er  a  forehead  fair» 
Earnest  eyes  so  blue  and  soft. 
Seldom  tearful — smiling  of)  ; 

Little  hands  so  closely  clinging, — 
Little  feet  so  blithely  springing, — 
Little  voice  like  doves  soft  cooing— 
Tenderness  so  sweetly  wooing — 

Such  the  image  pure  and  bright. 
Rising  to  our  spirit's  sight, 
Like  a  vision  fair  and  holy, 
When  we  say— "our  little  Molly.'* 

Ere  those  little  feet  could  stand 
Firm  without  the  aiding  hand  ; 
Pain  and  sickness  touched  our  treasure, 
Blighting  all  life's  dearest  pleasure. 

Slowly  from  its  little  bosom. 
Passed  the  spirit  of  our  blossom  ; 
Heaven-exhaled  in  life's  bright  dawning, 
Like  a  dew-drop  of  the  morning. 

Then  our  tears  fell  thick  and  fast, 
But  the  bitter  hour  is  past  ; 
Calmed  is  griePs  first  troubled  swell-— 
Now  we  murmur,  **  it  is  well." 


Where  the  sky  is  sunny  ever. 
Where  the  flower  fadeth  never, 
Tearless  all  the  happy  days. 
Angel-tended — Molly  plays. 

Angels  love  Earth's  pure  and  fair. 
She  bath  more  than  mother's  care. 
And,  to  sinless  bosoms  prest^ 
Lisps  the  language  of  the  blest. 

Should  we  weep  her  lost  !  No,  rather 
Bless  him  who  our  Lamb  did  gather. 
Ere  life's  weary  tale  was  told. 
Safe  into  his  heavenly  fold. 

Safe  !  O,  by  that  blessed  word, 
Deeply  are  oar  spirits  stirred, — 
Safe  from  sorrow,  sin  and  folly — 
We  give  thee  joy — O  happy  Molly  I 

ISABELLE. 

Boone  Co.,  Ken. 


OBITDAKIEg. 


MRS.   ABBY   A.   TALE. 


Died,  in  Boston,  April  17th,  Mrs.  Abbt  A. 
Yale,  wife  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Yale,  aged  26  years. 

This  was  a  most  severe  blow  to  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  especially  to  the  husband.  It  came 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Her  disease  was 
dropsy  of  the  heart,  and  she  had  but  a  short 
warning  of  her  approaching  dissolution.  She 
was  about  the  house,  apparently  quite  well  the 
evening  previous  to  her  death ;  but  she  was 
ready  and  willing  to  go,  when  the  mandate  came, 
notwithstanding  its  suddenness,  for  she  had  per- 
fect confidence  in  our  heavenly  Father,  and  re- 
joiced  in  the  glorious  faith  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion. She  was  a  most  amiable,  kind,  and  affec- 
tionate woman.  Her  husband  found  in  her  a 
treasure  more  precious  than  rubies, — a  compan- 
ion whose  smpathy,  tender  affection,  and  kindly 
deeds,  could  not  fail  to  endear  her  to  him,  and 
knit  heart  to  heart  by  the  strongest  ties  of  recip- 
rocal love.  And  most  deeply  and  severely  is  he 
afflicted  in  this  sudden  approach  of  death,  and 
the  tearing  asunder  the  heart-tendrils  of  their 
happy  union  in  this  world.  But  he  finds  much 
comfort  in  the  cheering  thought  that  she  is  now 
enjoying  a  holier  and  happier  existence  in  the 
spirit-land,  where  he  will  meet  her  ere  long  to 
spend  an  eternity  in  the  joy  and  bliss  of  heaven. 
She  was  a  mother  too — a  fond  and  faithful  moth- 
er. Two  sweet  boys  are  left  behind,  one  an  m- 
fant,  and  the  other  too  young  to  know  his  loss. 
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May  they  long  be  spared  as  blessings  to  their 
father,  and  may  be  be  able  to  bring  them  up  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Pa- 
rents, brothers  and  sisters,  and  other  relations 
also,  mourn  her  departure.  We  commend  unto 
them  the  blessed  truths  of  the.  Gospel  from  which 
they  may  draw  the  sweetest  comfort  and  conso- 
lation. F. 


DEACON  JOHN  C.   JENCKES. 

I  TOOK  from  the  Post  Office  a  copy  of  the  Prou' 
idence  Daily  Journal,  and  was  startled  to  read  in 
its  columns  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
the  venerable  Dea.  John  C.  Jenckes,  aged  75 
years.  He  died  March  29.  My  residence  in 
Providence,  for  nearly  ten  years,  was  directly 
opposite  that  of  this  true  Christian,  and  he  little 
knew  how  much  I  enjoyed  the  sight  of  him  and 
his  friendly  intercourscn  How  many  summer 
evenings  have  I  looked  from  my  study  windows 
charmed  by  the  sight  of  that  hoary  headed  man 
of  God  enjoying  the  twilight  or  the  pleasant 
breeze  of  "  the  cool  of  the  day."  So  aflection- 
ate  in  his  family,  so  neighborly  in  his  attentions, 
so  venerable  in  his  appearance,  so  devoted  to 
Christian  Liberty,  and  so  rich  in  the  memories 
of  the  religious  history  of  the  town,  was  he,  that 
I  regarded  him  as  a  real  patriarch  of  the  Church, 
worthy  to  be  honored.  He  had  filled  the  office 
of  Deacon  in  the  Westminster  (Unitarian)  church 
since  its  origin ;  but  in  religious  faith  he  perfect- 
ly sympathized  with  the  great  hope  that  is  the 
glory  of  our  religion.  Good  men  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  universal,  without  reference 
to  sects  or  parties.  I  have  thought  of  him  scores 
of  times  since  my  removal,  and  numbered  him 
among  those  who  would  give  me  a  cordial  wel- 
come when  I  should  visit  Providence.  Alas ! 
that  1  have  seen  him  on  earth  for  the  last  time ! 
I  wonder  if  he  will  know,  in  the  celestial  world, 
that  little  angel  who  loved  him  so  much  when 
she  was  with  us,  and  of  whom  he  has  spoken  so 
many  sweet  things  ?  May  God  help  his  family 
to  the  perfect  comfort  of  the  Divine  Word,  for 
they  will  miss  him  sadly.  He  lived  to  a  good 
age,  and  lies  in  an  honorable  grave. 

HENRY  BACON. 


"  Little  Carrie  went  home  this  morning 
soon  after  sunrise." 

Such  was  the  brief  message,  under  date  of 
May  11,  that  confirmed  our  fears  and  took  away 


our  little  hope.  We  speak  of  the  child  of  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Edgarton  Mayo.  We  have  kept  her 
image  in  our  heart  ever  since  we  first  looked 
upon  her,  but  we  never  could  rid  oorselves  of 
the  impression  ^hat  she  was  not  to  continae 
here  long,  such  was  the  expression  of  her  eyes 
under  that  full  and  jutting  forehead.  We  noir 
recall  the  three  kindred  spirits  who  so  enriched 
this  work, — Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Jeraitu),  Mrs. 
Mayo.  The  child  of  the  first  preceded  her ;  that 
of  the  next  went  with  her ;  and  that  of  the  latter 
has  now  followed  her.  Mothers  and  children 
are  all  in  Heaven  !  **  Little  Carrie"  '  as  bom 
Sept.  25,  1847.  The  last  poem  her  mother  ever 
wrote  was  "  The  Shadow  Child,"  which  now  is 
recalled  with  an  added  significance.  Like  her 
mother,  her  last  passion  was  for  flo\.'ers,  which 
she  would  take  and  whose  sweetness  she  would 
inhale  when  she  seemed  insensible  to  every  thing 
around  her.  The  hopes  that  painted  bright  and 
sweet  things  for  her  on  earth,  have  passed  with 
her,  and  we  have  now  left  only  **  The  Shadow 
Child"  in  our  hearts,  prophetic  of  the  beauty  and 
joy  to  which  Heaven  has  made  her  heir.  We 
scarce  need  add,  that  our  holiest  and  warmest 
sympathies  are  with  the  bereaved,  especially 
with  our  Brother  Mayo,  and  her  who  so  tender- 
ly, faithfully,  and  cheerfully,  supplied  the  place 
of  mother.  b. 


Ivy  on  Buildings.— It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
that  ivy  renders  a  structure  damp,  and  hastens 
its  decay.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  so  eflectu- 
ally  keeps  the  building  dry,  as  may  be  seen  by 
examining  beneath  the  ivy  after  rain,  though 
every  thing  around  is  deluged  with  wet.  Its  ' 
exuberant  and  web-like  roots,  issuing,  as  they 
do,  from  every  portion  of  the  branches,  and  run- 
ning all  over  the  surface  on  which  it  grows,  bind 
every  thing  together  that  comes  within  their 
reach  with  such  a  firm  and  intricate  lace-work, 
that  not  a  single  stone  can  be  removed  from  its 
position  without  first  tearing  away  its  protect- 
ing safeguard.  In  proof  of  this,  we  refer  to  ru- 
ins of  ancient  castles  and  buildings ;  for,  while 
in  those  parts  of  the  structure  that  have  not  the 
advantage  of  this  protection,  all  has  gone  to  ut- 
ter decay ;  where  the  ivy  has  thrown  its  pre- 
serving mantle,  every  thing  is  comparatively 
perfect  and  fresh,  and  oftentimes  the  very  an- 
gles of  the  sculptured  stones  are  foand  to  be  al- 
most as  sharp  and  entire  as  when  first  they 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  builder. 
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Closk  of  the  Twentieth  Volume. 
I        With   the   present  No.  closes  the  Twentieth 
Year  of  our  publication,  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
!    the  notices  which  the  press  has  given,  the  past 
Toluroe  has  been  an  advance   upon  its  predeces- 
sors.  Certain  we  are  that  there  never  was  a  time 
in  which  so  large  a  number  of  female  writers  en- 
I    listed  in  behalf  of  the  great  truth  of  the  Success- 
ful Grace  of  God  as  now.     We  miss  the  peculiar 
I    talents  and  giAs  of  those  who  have  passed  into 
;    the  heave,  s,  and  have  no  talk  respecting  any 
others  takiri^  their  places.     They  are  as  beautiful 
Memories  as  they  once  were  beautiful  Activities  ; 
but  we  are  grateful  for  the  additions  made  to  our 
list  of  correspondents,  especially  of  those  who 
find  a  joy  in  giving  their  productions  to  the  De- 
nominational Press.     We  remember,  with  grate- 
ful emotions,  a  poem  by  •«  8.  C.  E.,*'  written  im- 
promptu on  being  told  that  her  writings  would  be 
more  popular  if  she  did  not  confine  them  to  the 
Denominational  press.      Her  answer  was  earnest 
and  to  the  point, — that  she  asked  no  better  fame 
than  to  contribute  to  the  commendation  of  Uni- 
versalism  to  the  world.     It  is  so  with  others.     It 
will  be  so  with  yet  more.     Every  year  brings  new 
evidences  of  how  much  of  the  purest  refinement 
and  capability  of  richest  expression  is  to  be  found 
in  our  branch  of  the  church  of  Christ.     No  relig- 
ious Magazine  in  this  Country  has  received  so 
large  a  share   of  its  contributions  from  female 
writers    as  the  Repository.      There   is    another 
monthly  work  of  the  same  name  as  ours,  publish- 
ed, we  believe,  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Methodists,  but  there  is  no  com- 
parison to  be  made  between  the   female  talent  in 
that  work  and  in  ours  ;  but  the  contrast  is  still 
broader  and  morally  significant  when  the  joy  and 
rapture   expressed  by  our  writers  in  reference  to 
the  experience  of  our  blessed  fuith,  is  compared 
with  the  fitfulness  of  the  references  to  a  Metho- 
dist experience  in  the  other.     We  have  never  had 
a  bard  word  from  any  editor  ;  we  have-read  the 
bitterest  notices  in  Methodist  papers  of  that. 

We  have  the  best  assurances  of  a  continuance 
of  the  contributions  of  our  most  excellent  Iif<t  of 
writers  ;  and  we  anticipate  presenting  a  series  of 
monthly  numbers  the  coming  year  which  shall 
claim  a  hijfher  literary  rank  than  any  we  have  yet 
issued.  We  invite  our  subscribers  to  go  with  us. 
A  Denominational  work  of  this  character  contin- 
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ued  a  Score  of  Years,  is  something  of  which  we 
may  be  proud,  inasmuch  as  no  other  denomina- 
tion has  succeeded  in.  maintaining  the  like. 

As  since  its  commencement,  so  while  we  have 
the  charge  of  it.  The  Ladies*  Repository  will  be 
distinctly  an  advocate  of  Universalist  views  of  the- 
ology and  religion.  More  and  more  we  feel  the 
necessity  of  this.  We  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
giving  the  spirit  of  our  glorious  faith  in  the  tone 
and  style  of  the  articles  in  our  pages,  but  shall 
present  the  letter  of  that  faith  —its  arguments  and 
proofs,  its  claims,  its  beauties,  its  pre-eminent 
glory  :  ««  For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
Fear  ;  but  of  Power,  and  of  Love,  and  of  a  Sound 
Mind." 

A  score  of  years  !  What  a  period  is  that  when 
we  look  back  upon  it  by  the  aid  of  the  volumes 
before  us  !  How  many  of  those  whose  hand-writ- 
ing has  been  before  us,  are  visibly  with  us  no 
more  !  Stars  of  beauty  over  which  a  cloud  has 
passed  for  awhile.  Bright  and  guiding  lights 
while  they  shone,  and  having  still  their  place  in 
heaven.  How  can  we  better  pray  than  as  our 
sister  prayed,  who  is,  as  she  was,  all  she  prayed 
tol)e  : 

'*  A  soul  mid  glorious  iouls — 
A  sm^ll,  pure  star  within  the  glittering  band 
That  high  above  the  clouds,  undimmed  and  grand, 

In  placid  beauty  rolls. 
To  herald  on  the  weary  to  the  land 
Where  all  is  rest  and  peace  ;  to  guide  the  way 

To  heaven's  unclouded  day  !** 

Graces  and  Powers  or  the  Christian 
Life.  By  A.  D.  Mayo.  Boston  :  A.  Tompkins. 
1862.  pp.  288. 

We  have  read  this  volume  and  read  it  with  sat- 
isfaction. It  is  a  soul  speaking  to  souls  on  ques- 
tions and  facts  of  vital  interest.  It  is  earnest,  in- 
telligible, and  abounds  with  the  life  of  thought 
and  sentiment.  It  comprises  twenty-one  discour- 
ses, each  of  them  commending  some  Grace  or 
Power  of  the  Christian  Life, — some  phase  of  real 
Christian  living.  The  discourses  on  **  Retributive 
Love'*  and  **CompIaint,"  strike  us  as  the  best  in 
the  volume  ;  but  this  is  the  choice,  of  course,  of 
only  mind,  and  whoever  is  at  all  attuned  to  high 
converse  with  spiritual  truths  will,  most  certainly, 
find  in  this  volume  a  fit  companion.  We  would 
advise  the  numerous  goers  out  of  the  city  into  the 
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country — suramer  birds  of  passage — to  take  this 
volume  with  them,  to  sound  the  deeps  that  other- 
wise might  stagnate  under  the  merely  rippling  in- 
fluence of  summer  pictures.  The  finest  passage 
-^the  one  most  richly  freighted  with  grace  and 
power,  is  the  closing  portion  of  the  book,  where 
the  author  goes  on  to  show  how  **  we  are  pre- 
pared by  what  our  friends  do,  and  what  they 
cannot  do,  for  the  appreciation  of  the  character 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'*  That  passage  fitly 
crowns  the  work,  and  surely  came  from  the  heav- 
enliest  height  of  the  writer's  thoughts. 

Glimpses  and  Gatherings,  During  a  Voy- 
age and  Visit  to  London  and  the  Great  Exhibition, 
in  the  Summer  of  185L  By  William  A.  Drew, 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Augusta: 
Homan  &.  Manly.  Boston :  A.  Tompkins,  pp. 
404. 

This  is  a  handsomely  printed  volume  and 
abounds  with  interest.  It  is  more  like  familiar 
letters  from  a  friend,  or  the  conversation  of  an 
excellent  talker,  than  a  labored  work  where  an 
author  makes  up  for  want  of  intelligent  sight  and 
appreciation  in  himself  by  copying  from  others. 
Mr.  Drew  sees  with  his  own  eyes,  appreciates 
with  his  own  intelligence,  and  tells  his  story 
graphically  and  in  good  English,  without  any  fa- 
miliarity with  the  "Blarney  Stone."  An  ele- 
gantly engraved  portrait  salutes  you  on  opening 
the  book  $  and  the  big  cane  in  the  picture  stands 
up  in  conscious  dignity  because  of  what  it  has  sup- 
ported. The  volume  contains  forty-three  letters, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  out  of  the  many 
which  have  come  from  pilgrims  to  the  Old  World. 
We  do  hot  sec  why  it  should  not  be  very  popular. 

Life  Sketches  of  Rev.  George  Henry 
Clark.  By  his  Brother.  Boston  :  A.  Tomp- 
kins.    1852.  pp.  160. 

This  is  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  worthy  min— one  of  the  many  instances  where 
high  aims  are  unfortunately  united  with  slender 
means,  rendering  life  not  so  much  **  a  battle  and 
a  march,"  as  a  perpetual  struggle.  We  respect- 
ed the  brother  whose  life  is  here  sketched,  and 
have  thoroughly  read  this  volume  with  interest. 
There  are  details  we  should  have  chosen  to  ex- 
clude, but  we  beg  the  reader  to  remember  what 
we  remembered,  that  to  the  eye  of  affection  what 
is  small  to  others  is  magnified  and  made  impor- 
tant as  havinsr  something  to  do  with  the  many 
strokes  that  make  the  portrait.  The  passage 
from  his  journal  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  is  as 
touchinjf  as  a  similar  passage  from  the  diary  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  There  is  something  exceeding- 
ly pitiful  in  several  portions  of  this  extract,  where 
he  speaks  of"  Ella,  my  own  dear  Ella  !  the  idol 


of  my  soul,  the  hope  of  my  life,  the  day-star  of 
my  being,  the  enshrined,  the  only  loved  and  only 
loving,  the  darling  God-given  bride  of  my  heart, 
the  sharer  of  my  joys  and  sorrows  and  toils  ! — ^ii 
dead,  dead  ! — Why  does  the  sun  shine  ?  why  does 
nature  go  on  ?" 

His  death  testimony  was  to  the  point  and  ad- 
mirably proper.  When  asked  concerning  the 
supports  of  his  faith,  he  replied  to  his  brother, — 
**  Yes,  yes,  you  know  I  have  not  put  that  off  to 
this  hour  ;  every  body  ought  to  know,  without 
my  repeating  it  now.  I  am  not  able.  My  mind 
was  made  up  a  long  time  ago  ;  I  have  thought  it 
all  over  and  over,  and  am  the  same.  I  don't 
want  any  body  to  osk  me  as  though  there  was  a 
chance  to  doubt.  I  can't  answer  merely  for  the 
sake  of  having  it  to  tell, — no  strength." 

The  volume  has  a  portrait  of  its  subject,  and 
we  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  oar 
readers. 

Lectures  and  Miscellanies.  By  Henry 
James.     New  York  :  Redfield.  1852.  pp.  442. 

A  strange  mind  here  exhibits  itself,  bat  with 
all  its  heresies  it  has  been  welcome.  However 
wide  from  the  right  balance  the  author  may  seem, 
he  certainly  gives  a  freshness  to  old  and  yet  ever 
important  topics  of  discussion.  He  has  great 
power,  and  when  it  works  its  way  into  something 
like  authoritative  religion,  his  productions  will 
command  the  admiration  of  the  best  intellects. 
Mr.  James  discusses  great  subjects  in  this  volume, 
and  his  lectures  on  **  The  Old  and  New  Theolo- 
gy,'|  and  "The  Scientific  Accord  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,"  are  eminently  suggestive. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  or  Life  among  the 
Lowly.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Boston : 
J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  1852.  Two  volumes. 

This  work  has  had  a  most  astonishing  sale. 
Fifty  thousand  volumes  have  been  sold  in  a  few 
months,  affording  one  evidence  of  the  interest  ta- 
ken in  the  subject  of  Slavery  and  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  The  work  is  designed  to  awaken 
more  interest  in  the  great  question  of  Freedom, 
as  the  writer  declares  that  previous  to  the  new 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  she  put  away  from  her 
thoughts  the  subject  of  Slavery,  but  was  induced 
by  the  workings  of  that  enactment  to  put  her  pen 
to  the  writing  of  this  book.  It  is  a  powerful 
production. 

Romanism  at  Home.  Letters  to  the  Hon. 
Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  By  Kirwan.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.   1852.  pp.272. 

'*Kirwan"  is  the  name  under  which  an  exceed- 
ingly effective  series  of  Letters  against  Roman- 
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ism  were  addressed  to  Bishop  Hughes  of  New 
York.  The  present  volume  is  designed  to  attack 
the  ezUrior,  as  those  letters  attacked  the  inierior 
of  Romanism.  It  contains  the  records  of  the  au- 
thor's observation  of  things  at  Rome  during  a 
visit  there,  made  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
workings  of  Romanism  at  Home.  His  pictures 
are  bad  enough*  but  we  do  not  doubt  their  accu- 
racy as  presenting  one  phase  of  Catholicism  at 
Rome.  Many  will  learn  by  this  volume  that  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

Lyra  and  Other  Pokms.  By  Alice  Carey. 
New  York  :  Redfield.  1862.  pp.  178. 

This  is  a  beautiful  volume  of  good  poetry  from 
one  of  the  most  popular  writers  in  our  country. 
Miss  Carey  commenced  her  career  as  a  writer, 
we  believe,  in  the  *«  Star  in  the  West,*'  but  though 
she  has  written  some  poems  for  the  "Trumpet," 
and  the  "  Rose  of  Sharon,"  she  has  not  given  any 
great  portion  of  her  talent  to  the  denominational 
press.  She  is  regarded  as  a  Universalist,  and  is 
I  so  announced  by  Dr.  Griswold.  Her  poetry  is 
.  richly  embued  with  a  delicate  discernment  of  what 
is  beautiful  in  Nature  and  Action,  and  is  rather 
gushes  of  music  than  songs.  Sho  refuses  to  prune, 
and  despite  that  refusal  her  vines  are  loaded  with 
rich  fruit.  Her  voice  is  earnest  and  stimulating 
in  behalf  of  the  Labors  which  the  prophecies  of  a 
better  day  demand  in  the  present. 

The  Rail  Road  Jubilee.  An  Account  of 
the  Celebration  Commemorative  of  the  Opening 
of  Rail  Road  Communication  between  Boston  and 
Canada,  Sept.  17,  IS,  10,  1851.     pp.  288. 

This  is  a  City  publication  and  reflects  honor  on 
Boston.  It  gives  a  full,  detailed  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  great  Jubilee  ;  the  speeches, 
addresses,  &c.,  together  with  a  valuable  and 
beautiful  Map. 

Mat  Martin,  and  other  Tales  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  By  the  author  of  Locke  Am8den,&c. 
&c.  Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.  1862.  pp.  880. 

These  are  the  shorter  compositions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author,  revised  and  corrected  by  him- 
self. They  have  been  very  popular  in  a  less  at- 
tractive form,  and  now  gathered  into  one  volume 
make  an  exceedingly  interesting  book  of  fiction. 
The  incidents  out  of  which  the  first  tale  was 
drawn,  are  narrated  in  the  Introduction,  and  add 
interest  to  that  very  popular  production. 

Tales  and  Traditions  or  Hungary.  By 
Theresa  Pulszky.  New  York  :  Redfield.  1852. 
pp.  845. 

An  interesting  specimen  is  here  given  of  the 


tially  poetic.  The  volume  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest  by  all  who  would  know  more  of  the  Hun- 
garian mind  and  its  literature.  It  gives  also  a 
portrait  of  the  author. 

Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical  on 
THE  Book  or  Revelation.  By  Albert  Barnes. 
New  York  :  Harper  6i  Brothers.  1852.  Boston  : 
B.  B.  Mussey  6i  Co.,  Cornhill. 

This  volume  completes  the  series  on  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  exceedingly  elaborate  as  a 
Commentary.  It  has  many  things  we  shall  de- 
light to  refer  to,  while  we  utterly  reject  the  the- 
ory upon  which  the  whole  Commentary  is  based. 
We  intend  to  give  considerable  space  to  comments 
on  portions  of  this  volume  hereafter. 

SoNO  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Life 
AND  Nature.  By  an  American.  New  York  : 
Redfield.  1852.  pp.  118. 

This  is  a  continuous  poem,  in  which  the  writer, 
with  a  high  estimate  of  the  poet's  mission,  at- 
tempts to  do  something 

*<  To  paint  the  vaiied  scenes  of  mortal  life. 
To  show  the  passions  of  the  human  breast ; 
The  homely  quiet  and  the  busy  strife. 
Scenes  of  despair  and  visions  of  the  blest  ; 
Of  Natures^s  view  the  worst — the  loveliest ; — 
These  are  the  themes  which  fill  my  humble  lay. 
With  no  profusion  of  the  graces  dressed." 

Chambers*  Pocket  Miscellany.  Boston: 
i  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1852. 

This  commences  a  series  of  admirable  books 
for  the  traveler  to  take  with  him.  Each  book  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  is  made  up  of  articles  from 
one  of  the  best  magazines  ever  published — 
'*  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal." 

Oliver  Ditson's  Music.  116  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fruitful  of  good  music  as  this  fine  spring  weath- 
er, while  we  write,  is  of  leaves  and  blossoms,  is 
the  press  of  Mr.  Ditson.  We  have  before  us  three 
fine  pieces  for  the  Piano  Forte  :  Normandic 
Waltz,  by  Wm.  C.  Glynn  ;  Flow  on  Silver  Moon, 
music  by  Alexander  Lee,  with  a  fine  view  of 
Shakspeare's  house  ;  Piano  Forte  Quick  Step, 
by  Wm.  C.  Glynn,  with  a  large  view  of  the  man- 
ufactory of  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Unfortunate  Man,  with  an  amusing  fron- 
tispiece, MTJtten  and  sung  by  Ossian  E.  Dodge  ; 
0  Mother,  herc*8  the  very  Top,  words  by  Miss 
Gould,  music  by  S.  Waller  ;  Flora's  Waltz,  by 
M.  P.  Alexander  ;  Streamlet  Polka,  by  Frederick 
Buckley  ;  Fireside  Quick  Step,  by  James  L.  F. 
Crombie  ;  The  Lily  of  the  Valley,  with  an  elegant 
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Cataloouk  or  the  Watervillb  Liber- 
al Ikstitute,  Me. 

Rev.  James  P.  Western  is  the  Principal  of  this 
Institution  which  had,  during  the  past  year,  191 
students — 96  males  and  65  females.  The  Insti- 
tute is  delightfully  situated,  and  is  well  officered, 
and  is  under  good  supervision  by  an  able  Board 
of  Trustees.  We  commend  it  to  public  patron- 
age as  deserving  abundant  support. 

JoHir  M.  Spear*s  Labors  for  the  Prisoner. 

We  have  received  the  6fth  account  given  by 
Mr.  Spear  of  his  labors,  and  have  read  it  with 
interest.  We  regard  his  * 'mission"  as  highly 
praiseworthy,  and  rejoice  that  he  is  sustained  and 
encouraged. 

Falkbitburo  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Rhine.  By  the 
author  of  Mildred  yemon,&c.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Biothers.     Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co. 

An  interesting  production  with  as  good  a  moral 
as  though  the  author  had,  as  he  says  he  had  not, 
intended  to  point  one. 

LoiTDON  Labor  aitd  London  Poor.  Sold 
by  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Eighteenth  Part  is  published,  and  the  in- 
terest continues.  We  are  eager  to  have  the  work 
finished  in  this  issue. 

We  say  the  same  of  Lossing's  most  excellent 
**  Pictorial  History  of  the  Revolution." 

Life  or  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Smith.  By  Rev. 
T«  J.  Sawyer.      Boston  :  A.  Tompkins,  publisher. 

It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  issued  by 
the  time  this  No.  of  the  Repository  is  sent  forth, 
and  we  would  call  attention  to  it  as  one  of  the 
most  important  volumes  ever  issued  from  the  De- 
nominational press. 


Martincau,  in  his  essay  on  Dr.  Priestley,  in 
speaking  of  the  English  Unitarians  and  their  the- 
ological peculiarities,  speaks  of  them  as  «  al- 
ways beginning  with  the  question,  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  ending  with  Universal  Res- 
toration. Every  complete  published  defence  of 
their  tenets,"  he  says,  **  and  almost  every  sys- 
tematic course  of  public  lectures  in  their  chapels, 
exhibits  this  particular  sequence  of  faith."  See 
Miscellanies,  by  the  Rev.  James  Martineau.  pp. 
16,  17. 


A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  in 
reference  to  some  of  the  quotations  made  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  his  Address  to  the  Historical  Society 
in  New  York,  but  there  is  a  question  to  be  asked 


in  reference  to  one  not  touched,  and  that  is  his 
quotation  from  Milton,^ 

"  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world." 

Can  any  one  tell  why  he  omitted  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  line — ••  and  all  our  woe*'  ? 


Here  is  a  unity  : 

"  He  who  for  love  hath  undergone 
The  worst  that  can  befall. 
Is  happier  thousand-fold  than  one 
Who  never  loved  at  all." 

Monckton  MUmu, 

**  I  hold  it  true,  whate*er  befall  ; 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most  ; 
Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

Tennj/Mon. 


We  cut  the  following  extract  from  a  Letter  in  the 
New  York  THmei  written  by  a  person  in  England 
who  speaks  a  just  word  in  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Women  who  step  info  public  life  : — 

*<Some  of  the  French  papers  ard  particularly 
indignant  at  an  article  in  the  London  Tima, 
which  slashes  the  Orleans  family  for  parading  at 
the  World's  Exhibition,  and  is  severe  towards  the 
ex-Queen,  because  she  received  the  homage  of 
some  hundreds  of  Frenchmen  there.  The  THmn 
attacks  it  as  a  political  manoeuvre  ;  and  the  Jour- 
nal des  Dtbatt  is  wrothy  at  such  an  attack  on  a 
widow  and  mother.  This  widowing  and  mother- 
ing of  women  politicians  will  answer  for  wishy- 
washy  orations  like  Burke's  on  Marie  Antoinette  ; 
but  when  a  woman  enters  the  manly  arena — when 
she  mounts  the  highest  public  platform,  and  chal- 
lenges honor  in  virtue  of  official  position,  she 
ought  to  be  treated  like  a  man  ;  liberty  must  not 
be  put  aside,  because  a  queen  has  babies,  and 
gives  the  eighth  of  one  per  cent  out  of  her  pin- 
money  for  coals  and  flannel  to  old  women.  The 
cant  of  domestic  virtues  is  the  greatest  of  all 
cants,  both  as  regards  politicians  and  private  per- 
sons. A  sovereign  behaves  decently  in  his  par- 
lor, therefore  reform  must  not  take  place  ;  a  man 
spends  his  days  in  endeavoring  to  overreach  his 
neighbor's  trade,  and  when  he  comes  home  at 
night,  by  the  aid  of  a  cheerful  fire,  a  pretty  wife, 
and  nice  children,  he  behaves  decently  because 
he  can  play  the  master  ;  and  then  his  wonderful 
domestic  virtues  are  to  be  the  theme  of  admira- 
tion. Both  these  kinds  uf  cant  reign  supreme  in 
England  ;  the  latter  obtains  abundantly  in  Amer- 
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